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PREFACE 


'■'Phis issue of the REGISTER constitutes the record of the Political 
* movement in India during 1923 and also of the post-Gan dhian 
Non-co-operation in 1922. The history of Non-co-operation 
given here follows immediately that covered by the record contained 
in the 1st Volume of the 1922 Register. The 2nd Volume of 
the 1922 issue contained “India in Parliament & Abroad ” as also 
important reports of the year. The 1923 Register Volume I was 
only a continuation of the previous issue, while the 2nd volume which 
was designed to bo the political history of the year has only now 
come out. The 1923 Supplement really come after this volume but 
was issued early last year owing to the great delay in getting the 
present volume through the Prosit 

The main current of politics in 1923 readily branches off in the 
following sections.— 

1. The break-down of the N-C-0 Congress and the rise of the 
Swarajists. 

2. The break-down of the Liberal party in the Diarchic 
Councils and their disillusionment of the Reforms. 

3. The great Kenya betrayal followed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s heroic efforts at the Imperial Conference. 

4. The tightening up of the Secretary of States’ control over 
India as evidenced by the appointment of the Lee Commission, 
tho refusal to advance the Reforms aDy further, etc. 

The book is accordingly divided into sections as follows:— 

I. India in Home Polity 1922-23 

A. Nationalistic Movements — 

a. N-C-0 after Gandhi^ 922 

b. Moslem activities 1922-23 

c. Liberal activities 1923 

d. Rise of the Swarajists 1923 

B. Proceedings of Councils— 

a. Legislative Assembly & Council of State 1923 
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b. Provincial Council* 1923 
India Abroad 1923— 

A, In the Dominions & Colonies— 

a. In Konya & British East Africa 1923 

b. In South Africa & Fiji 1923 
The Imperial Conference Proceedings 1923. 

In tho British Parliament 1923 

Of minor incidents may be mentioned the Salt. Tax, the Turkish 
Treaty, Hindu-Moslem riots, Satyagraha, civil disobedience and 
no-tax movement, etc, which are mentioned in more or less detail 
according to tho importance of the subject along with tho major head*. 
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C. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

:h. The appointment was announced of Mr. D. M. Dalai, C.I.E, 
ommissioner for India in the United Kingdom. 

In the Assembly Mr. Seshagin Aiyar’s motion of adjournment to protest 
against the appointment of the Royal Commission was carried against Govt, 


29th. Madras Council opened its January session ; the Irrigation Bill 
was sought to be introduced in the Council but permission for its introduction 
was refused. 


U. P. Council opened : The announcement regarding the release of 
political prisoners was made by Sir William Harris in his opening address. 
Resolution passed that Govt. should inform the Council if it cannot give effect 
to a resolution of the Council within 3 months. 

30th. Congress Working Committee at Bombay resolved that 18th March 
being the anniversary of Mahatma Qandbi’s incarceration should be observed 
throughout India as a day of National prayer; that a deputation consisting of 
Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Malaviya do visit Multan to brills 
about reconciliation between the Hindus and Mus.-aimans of the place. 

At the U. P. Liberal Association, Aiiahabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
strongly condemned Viscount Peel’s despatch and the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. 

General Election in Kenya postponed to tide over the strong anti- 
Indian and racial controversy raging in the Coiony. 

31st- Text of the Turkish Treaty presented by Lord Curzon for the Allies 
to Turkey at Lausanne. 




FEBRUARY 


Chief Event 3 .—Central and Provincial Councils in Session— 

formulation & Consolidation of tho Swarajya Party Programme_ 

Racial Distinctions Bill pasaeS— Squabble and disorganisation in 
Congress ranks & efforts for a compromise. 


1st. U. P. Council passed a resolution extending the franchise to women. 

2 nd. The first meeting of the Reformed Burma Legislative Council. 

U. P. Government suffered a defeat over a resolution recommending that 
tue present water-rates be not increased. • 

d PV oinr- G vff VC ? mell V°^ ludia a PP oiDtcd Committee to consider question of 
«w.,mv P T t' 01 au Iudlau Mercantile Marine in accordance with Sir 1\ 8. Siva- 
sw.itny Iyer’s resolution on the subject in the Assembly. 

fere*] Kaciai distinctions Committee issued—Sec. of State ini r- 

8tatus tb “ lndiaos iBh * dia 

eB.' 01 Mr> Scthna caUing attention t0 

fjt opened tho Chamber of Princes at Delhi. Proceedings 

ncm m cat tier a and concluded on the 10th 

Madras Council passed the Unimsity Bill, 

ideated from *“ 8 ' d Co ” 8M “ Committw * 
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ion. Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Member, Madras Govt., resigT) 

__ Aon Bill being thrown oat by the Council—Mr. C. P. Ramas 1 
a^ceederl him and took office on the 12th, 

2nd Convocation of the Jamia Millia Islamia, National Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh, held with a learned presidential address on Muslim culture by 
Sir P. C. Ray. 


8th. Lala Dunichand, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The Central Khiiafat Committee concluded consideration of its revised 
constitution. 

Mrs. M. E. Cousins appointed special Magistrate in Saidapct—this was 
the first occasion when a woman was .appointed to the post in India. 

Following instructions of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
an Emergency Bin was introduced in the Kenya Legislative Council prolonging 
the life of the Council inorder to postpone consideration of the Indian question. 

9th. A serious riot between Hindus and Mussulmans broke out at Wadhan 
near Ahmedabad. 

Bengal Council—Calcutta University Bill introduced. 


10th. Governor of Kenya invited Indian leaders to discuss the Colonial 
Office despatch but the latter refused to attend. 

12th. In the Council of State Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for altering 
the Army Amalgamation scheme of 1859 under which the British Army was 
trained at India’s expense was defeated by Govt. 

Mrs. Besant’s National Conference opened at Delhi with Sir Tcj 
Bahadur as president and Council Members as delegates. The idea of a National 
Convention started. —Several committees formed next day. 

13th. The question of removal or walling up of the Lawrence statue 
came up before the Lahore Municipal Council; after discussion resolution was 
passed asking Government’s reply in a month’s time. 

Executive Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema passed resolutions con¬ 
demning British attitude at Lausanne, atrocities on Moplahs and other subjects. 

I4th. Scheme of Home Rule for India formulated by Mr. C. R. Das and 
Babu Bhagwandas published. 

In the Bengal Council animated discussion on communal representation. 

15th. In the B. & 0. Council Budget for 1923-21 presented. 

Government of Bombay framed rules for the special treatment of 
Political prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment. 

16th. In the Council of State Prof. Kale’s resolution recommending the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the question of Industrial Finance 
and Industrial Banks was adopted—Mr. Sethna’s motion for compulsory military 
training of Indians was defeated by Goyt. votes. 

In the Assembly Mr. Jamnadas’s resolution for the adoption of policy 
of protection in India was adopted after considerable modification by Govi. 
motion that the principle be applied with discrimination. 

BcDgal Council removed sex-disqualification on the Cal. Corporation 
by the casting vote of the President. 

17th. In the Assembly debate on the motion of Indianisation of the Army 
brought by Mr. Yr.min Khan finally defeated by Govt. 

Nationalist Conference heid at Calcutta to consider the scheme of 
Mr. C. Ii. Das’s Bwarajya party m largely attended by leaders of all parties. 

18th. At the B. k 0. Council resolution asking Government to release 
political prisoners passed. 
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Chronicle of Events 1923 

India at Home & Abroad 

+5 p 'S»‘0 

JANUARY 

- „ Events. Split in the National Congress—Formation of 

teTttSW alty UDd ?J ^ 6SSrS - Dds & Nehru—Services agitation 
feronce ° mmi f S n 0 n r i ) Itl 3 !i 11 ?, susp0Dse on Lausanno Peace Con- 

Councils—llireat of White 

•SS&ff : u ' : D “ »««='». n&&5 

B^on; a ° s £ a SSStoft 

enquiry which finally took th® oU^t^Z^ *" an 

«* office « 

a Governor’s Province from this date 

Das-a BtafS reS^The °P t f M £ e iSSUed ic j° ,u ' ticr t0 Mr. C. R. 

consideration o£ Hr. Das’a resignation po3tpon^ C ° mlr ‘ ltte0 ° Q the l8t jBnnar >' 1 

seditionand^elltenL- UoVv^’sin 111 '' Ca . loufct ? Khi!af at Committee, convicted of 
s *P*ccheB on Turkey. 

^ebb^tVoiiV^dSdoL^ B T F ?“ A86cciati0a . Bombay, Sir Montagu 
Sir TelS „ i0 £” ameDt 8 d T ands t0r milita W services. d 

re-entered public life ^ ru resumc ^ practice at the Allahabad Bar and 

gainst the^muggii^^o BhLwa w ♦, «“*««“* and strongly protested 
East African ImliPP 6 !ntotlie *• M, S. without examination. 
British Premier and the Duk • n f ^5 >n 8 re ®. ca b<«d to H. E. the Viceroy, the 
not being extended to Indians heW»f 8bl / C *» K>mt J ng out th&t lho fran cb;.': was 
,a ^n^inconCSoU^^form^S e ° mmg eVction in Kenya 
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U. P. Governor withdrew the provisions of the Criminal Law Amel 
from the whole of the United Provinces, including the Notification 
ing certain Congress & N-C-0 Associations to be unlawful. 


Sl 


9th. 10th Session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Lucknow with 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya as President. 

U. ^ P. Chamber of Commerce wired to the Government of India 
expressing their disapproval of the proposal to enquire into grievances of the 
European Public Services. 

172 of the prisoners involved in the Chauri Chaura Riot trial were 
sentenced to death being all found guilty of murder, arson and dacoity. 

10th, C. P. Council discussed Nagpur University Bill on thiB and 
following day. 


Ilth. C. P. Council rejected Mr. M. G. Dc3pande’8 motion for separate 
finance for Berar. 

12th. Presidents of the Provincial Legislative Councils met in a Conference 
in Delhi with closed doors, Sir Alexander Muddiman presiding. 

U. P. Ministers, in view of the financial difficulties of the Government, 
decided to cut down their salaries by Rs. 1,333 per month—Hon. Raja of 
Mahmudabad decided to act without salary. 

Secretary of the Indian National Congress, Nairobi, wired to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India explaining the situation there as a result of the recent Despatch 
on the Indian question and seeking the Government’s intervention in the matter 
of the White tnreat to rise in rebellion and to murder all Indians. 

15th. Legislative Assembly opened its Delhi session. 

Recommendations of Bcigal Retrenchment Committee which made drastic 
cuts and created a sensation was published. 

16th; Sixth Indian Economic Conference opened at Lahore by H. E. the 
Governor— Prof. Coyajee, President, in his address dwelt at length on the Fiscal 
Commission’s Report and the question of protection in India. 

Viceroy gave farewell dinner to Sir T. B. Sapru on his retirement from 
the Government of India. 

In the Assembly Army Secretary tried to explain away bow 30 
Britishers were smuggled into the 1. M. S. without examination. 

In the course of his speech before the Bombay Anglo-Indians Assocn. 
Col. Gidney said that his community could no '^nger regard Englishmen as 
their prop and would rather gradually merge in the Indian Moderates. 

I9th. Report of the Arms Rules Committee appointed on the Assembly 
resolution of 8 Feb. 1922 published. 3 

23rd. H. H. Aga Khan wired to H. E. Viceroy drawing attention to the 
gravity of the situation in Kenya caused by the threats of violence held out bv 
the Europeans. * 

24th. In the Assembly the famous Peel Despatch denying further Reforms 
was laid on the table. 

Council of State : First meeting of the Delhi Session. 

Bengal Council : Second meeting of the winter session; Sir 

Surendranath Banner ji presented report of the Select Committee on the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill—the most important work of this session. 

25th. Bir Malcolm Hailey 1 announced that His Majesty’s Government had 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the Service (p. 251). 

In the Council of State Mr. Kale’s motion calling for papers in connection 
with the Royal Commission on the ervicea was negatived. 
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^ meeting of tlic Bombay Merchants’ Chamber resolution 1 
iding the' treatment of Indiana in Colonies and urging retaliS 

ijith. In the Council of State Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for a 
census of the production of British India was adopted. 

Bombay Legislative Council opened by the Governor : the Finance 
Member introduced the Budget. 

In the Bengal Council resolution parsed giving communal representa¬ 
tion to Muhammadans on the Calcutta Corporation for 9 years ; h inanco Member 
introduced the budget which showed a deficit of 15 half lakhs. 

In the B. & 0. Council resolution for free and compulsory education 
in the province was adopted. 

American Supreme Court, Washington, gave a momentous decision 
refusing American citizenship to Hindus of Indian birth ; this decision put at 
stake huge properties in which Indians had invested in America. 

2 Ut In the Assembly Racial Distinctions Bill passed. 

22nd. In the Assembly Mr. Kangachari’s motion expressing dissatisfaction 
at Lord Peel’s Despatch on Reforms talked out after 3 houis. 

23rd. Report submitted to the Government o£ India by the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri on his Dominion tour published. 

25 th. In the Assembly Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 

pusad. ^ Council adopted by a majority resolution recommending 
adequate punishment to the Tolice Superintendent Mr. Carter for his illegal 
continement of Dr. Kapardia. 

Programme of the Swarajya Party issued from Allahabad. 

27th. In the Assembly adjourned debate on State vs. Company Manage¬ 
ment ol Railways ended in motion for State management of the G. I. P. aiu. 

B. I. Railways being carried. , , . ^ * 

Working Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad to consider the 

tcrmB of compromise with the New Party. 

Debate in Parliament on Princes’ Protection Bill : In the House 

of Commons Col. Wedgwood put forward a motion in favour of petitioning the 
King not to give Royal assent to the Indian States’ Protection Act; the motion 
after a heated debate was lost by 279 votes against 120. 

Madras Council —Budget presented ; Indian President and 3 Ministers 
consented to reduce their salary by Rs. 100o p. in. 

28th In the Council of State Mr. Sastri’s resolution that Govt, should 
appoint as far as possible at least one Indiau Secretary, Joint Secretary or 
Deputy Bee-- tary to every department of the {Secretariat of Govt, ot India was 
carried. 

In H’o U. P. Council the Finance Member presented Budget and 
proposed three taxation measures, one to enhance court tees, the second to 
increase stamp duties and the third to impose duty on motor vehicles. 

At Allahabad LOO members attended the A ; -India Congres s Committee 
meeting ; compromise resolution carried by a large majority, 

:n S. Africa the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court -onfiimed 
by a majority of three to two the prohibition order against. Asiatic immi¬ 
grants. 
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MARCH 

^vv Events.—Inchcape Report published—Budget of Govern¬ 

ment of India & of Provinces presented and discussed—Salt tax 
doubled by Govt, of India—Finance Bill thrown out by Assembly— 
Viceroy’s certification of Salt tax. 


1st. Indian Budget presented in the Assembly —Finance Bill intioduced 
with the salt duty raised from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2*8. 

In the Punjab Council Finance Member presented the Budget which 
showed a deficit of 98 lakhs. 

In the House of Lords, debate on the Indian Services— Viscount Peel 
said that the Indian Services Commission would not deal with constitutional 
questions nor with the history of the Services but with the immediate facts 
of the day. _ _ , 

In the Assam Council the Finance Member presented the budget 
which showed a deficit of Rs, 72,000. 

2nd. Report of the Indian Retrenchment Committee presided over by Lord 
Inchcape published. 

5th. In the Assembly general discussion of the Budget. Salt Duty severely 
condemned.— In the Council of State Mr. Sastri’s resolution on Kenya passed. 

In the Bombay Council a motion to reduce tbe pay of Ministers was 
discussed and postponed. 

Questions in the House of Commons on Indian affairs. 

7th. In the Punjab Council exciting and keen debate over a motion 
to amend the Punjab Municipal Bill on the model of Calcutta Corporation Act. 

In the Bengal Council, after three weeks’ discussion and disposing of 
nearly 900 amendments, the Calcutta Municipal Bill was passed. 

In the U. P. Council Government suffered defeat by opposing a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the appointment of. an Indian Secretary to Local 
Government. 

in the C. P. Council resolution demanding an Indian Secretary to Govt, 
passed inspitc of strong Govt, opposition. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarathi of u Pratap'\ Cd.wnpore, was arrested on 
charge of alleged sedition and taken in police custody. 

8th. In the Punj b Council a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was carried in the face of Government opposition. 

In the Bihar Council Ministers agreed to accept Rs. 4000 as salary, 

9th. Hon. Mr. Das, Minister of LocaL Self-Government B. & O, resigned 
owing to his proposal to serve honorary being • ejected. 

12th. lit the Assembly Govt, defeated on grant of 4 crorcs for Customs 
which was rejected by a majonty of 1 vote. 

13th. In the Punjab Council heated debate over a motion i reduce the 
Minister’s salaries by one rupee on the salary of the Education Minister as a 
vote of censure on his policy of communal representation—continued on the 
15th and finally motion lost. 

Terms of reference to the Royal Commission od Public Services issued. 

14th. In the Assembly Scheme of Indianisation of the Army detailed 
by the Army Secretary : 8 Army Unite were to be lndianised in the next 
2d /ears. 

16th. Bombay Council adjourned to meet in Poona in July. 
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in. v he Punjab Council motion made to get rid of Commission 
/q£ /five, being recommend, d by the Retrenchment Commission 
.tion^¥efcated by 46 votes to 7, the President speaking in favour of the 
retention. 



18th. Gandhi Day :—Hartal was observed in Calcutta, Bombay and all 
over India in connection wiih the Gandhi Day celebration. 

At Jubbulpore ‘‘National flag” was hoisted and marched in procession 
through the town—Satyagraha started on leaders being arrested. 

Members of Central Legislature, Delhi, met in Conference and elected 
Messrs. Sastri, Kamath & Dwarkadas to form a deputation from India to White- 
ball on the Kenya question. 

In the Bengal Council motion for reduction of salaries of Ministers 
negatived. Another motion for abolition of the Publicity Bureau rejected. 

19th. Report of the Indian Delegates to the Third Session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations published. 

Congress and Khilafat members captured majority of seats at 
Municipal elections in Allahabad. 

Indian affairs interpellated in the House of Commons. 

20th. In the Assembly Rao Bahadur T. Rangachari’s motion egainat the 
imposition of the Salt Tax was carried against Government by 51) to 44 votes. 

Commissioners of Jubbulpore Municipality resigned in a body in protest 
against action of Depy. Commissioner against “National I .ag.” 

21st. Report ot the Commander-in-Chicf on Malabar operations against 
Mopiahs published. 

23rd. In the Council of State the Finance Bill carried by 28 votes to 10. 
24th. Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University opened by Lord 
Lytton. 

All-India Trade Union Congress opened in Lahore under Mr C. R, 

Dae. 

25th. Sir Hormusji Wadia, President Deccan Sabha, wired to H.. E. 
the Viceroy protesting against Salt Tax and its certification. 

26th. First Convocation of the Delhi University opened by H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

Assembly threw out the Finance Bill by 58 votes to 47- 

Important interpellations m the H. of Corns, on Indian affairs—Col. 
Wedgwood asked whether in the event of the Governor-General certifying the 
increase in the Salt Tax, the House of Commons will be given an opportunity 
of discussing his action; Earl Winterton was unable to give such a promise. 
Questions were asked regarding the restoration of the grant of three lakhs towards 
the expenses of the Services Commission. 

, 27th. The final sitting of the Delhi Session of the Assembly and the Council 

of State. 

Twenty members of Assembly submitted to the Viceroy their strong 
protest against certification of the Salt Tax. 

Annual Meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta. 

„ Annual Meeting of British Indian Association, Calcutta, Maharaja 

t • bazar presiding pointed the error iiuo which tne Muslims were running 

^ allying themseives with Europeans against Hindus. 

Annua 1 General Meeting of -he Indian Mining Federation, C’alcutU 
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/Bombay High Court act aside a petition questioning the validTjr 
(rojini Naidu’s election to the Bombay Corporation. 

30th. Governor-Generai certified the Indian Finance Bid with the Salt 
Tax at Rs. 2 - 8-0 per maund ; a lengthy statement was issued. 

31st Fifteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at 
Lucknow, Mr. Bhurgri delivered the presidential address. 

Bengal Provincial Conference at Jessore with Babu bkyam S. Chakra- 
yarty as president passed resolutions favouring No-changers’ views. 


APRIL 


Chief Events.— All-India agitation on the certification of the 

Salt Tax_Suddbi Movement under Swami Shraddhananda in the 

U P —Hindu-Moslem riots at Amritsar and several places in 
Northern India-End of Congress-Swarajya party Compromise- 
Provincial Political Conferences. 


protest against the 
promulgated—in 


lat. Great Btrike of Mill workers of Ahmedabad as a 
reduction by 20 per cent, in their wage. 

In Tanganyika three anti-Indian trade Ordinance 
proteat Indians observed complete hartal in the Province. > 

Muslim League session suddenly adjourned sine die as a result or 
* defeat of Mr. Jinnah’s resolution favouring Council-entry. 

2nd Sir Dinbhaw Wacha, President, Western India Liberal Association, 
communicated to the Secretary of State the grave constitutional crisis and the 
deep discontent throughout India caused by the Viceroy’s certification of the 

Salt Tal, Bec|amation t0 Hinduism of Mai liana Bajputs ran apace under Swami 
Snraddhananda in Agra and other U. P. Districts. 

Great scene at the Senate of the Calcutta University when Sir 
Ashutoati Mukherjce read letters that passed between Lord Lytton and 
himself regarding the Vice-Chancellorship of the University and repudiated 
Lord Lvturn's offer which was characterised ab infamous 


in vehement language Lord Lytton'a offer 

Allahabad Municipality elected Pt. Jawabar Lai Nehru as President, 
Mr. Zahur as senior Vice-Chairman and Mr. N. K. Mukhcrjee, a Christian, aa 
iunior Yice-Cbainnan, 

Madras Council passed Hindu Religious Endowments Bill and was 
then prorogued. 

4 t h Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay, expressed strong views in 
presence of Sir Basil Blackett who attended, condemning Salt Tax, system of 
Indian Currency, and mail contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental Navigation 
Company. 


y. 

Corporation of Bombay elected Mr. H. P. Mody as its president. 

Bir CJuudc de la Foss, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University brought 


criminal charge Against Pts. I. N. Gurtu and N. C. Hharma on the alleged ground 
0 f defamation in respect of certain monetary transactions of the University. 

6th. Central Khilafat, Committee decided to refrain frottt participating In 
the reclamation of Malkana Rajputs taken back to Hinduism. 
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Ir. Indulal Yajnik, N-C-0 leader o£ Cujerat, sentenced to 
nent at Ahmedabad for enrolling National volunteers. 

Paudit Motilal Nehru toued a statement regarding the conversion m 
Hinduism of the Malkana Rajputs. b wm “" t0 

10th. In the Assam Council resolution urging the Council tr = 

franchise to women was withdrawn. t0 extend 

11 th. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot in Amritsar on the alleged molestation 
of a Hindu girl by Moslem rowdies leading to many casualties-British infantry 
caHcd in to preserve peace.—Sikh Aka 1 is rendered great help in maintaining 


n ^ 2t !V ®P cakm b' at a meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta, Sir Basil Blackett asked for co-operation in minimisin'’ the r° e 
content caused by the doubling of the Salt-tax. minimising the dis- 

Under the auspices of the Bcsant National ConfWfno* 

Secretary taiy Committee formed in London with Major Graham Poolers 


nr „, i 3 ‘ h - Congress workers of Nagpur arrested for disobeying Police onW 
prohibiting procession carrying the “National" flag : this wa » the ... r 

Po>nt of ,he Nagpur Flag movement g “ Was ,he 


14*. Civ j‘ ouit brought by Govt, against the superseded Ahmedabad 
Munidpaiity charging 19 old members for Its. l-l lakhs being misapplied an 
National N-C-0 schools dismissed with cost by the District Judge. ° n 


Mr w 6 f h h Se S )nd Broaoh Political Conference held under the presidenev of 
^>r"t^ a by < Mrs.^Gandhh BSe ^ rCS0 ^ Uti ° n *° r ClvU d ^bcdience after the Suth ^ 


a,,». Defamation cases filed by Sir Clande de la Fosse Vice rh«„-,n 

p ““““ 0o,,n “■* ”* i “’ Si i S "X’ 


Hindu-Mo8lem-Sikh leaders in Conference in Lahore issued 

MESi&’j; “■* - «“«tAEiSSSX 


. Mr, Purehottamdas Thakurdas, Member, Inchcapa Commiltpp 0 

-*• 3 TSS 

Biuugbl.t.liou.e. 

uhfl,.„„ Mr ’ Sbankarlal Banker who was sentenced with M Gandhi 
• go ono year’s i.iraplo imprisonment wub released from the Yerravada gaol. ' 


DahoTc 1 whe^ 2! ° f * Journaii8tB ’ Conference was held at 

war discussed. * h 1 38 t0 beBt mean8 of endin 6 communal controversy 

Cumber of PHuJb India publi8bed modifications to the regulations of the 

condemned lh c*t ' 1 1 d League attended by prominent Moderates strongly 


16 < “ p-’aSfwL 8 5i? ddhan ^ ld i^80ei, Btatenait on hiB Suddhi 1 movement which 
insert, Ui'mlne * holesalc^ ’* an8Wer *° pro P a K* nd * oUhe Wttn-sa «.i 

•cwi^Su-Moslem ditfeS. 8 le6dWB met Lfthwe ftnd made attempt. to 


1(a) 
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_d. In the House of Commons series of questions asked abont\|3^ifl 
?nce8 at Tanganayika elicited reply from the Colonial under-Scfcrc^ 

,ey were right and not going to be withdrawn. 

24th. Two memoranda on Viceroy’s action in certifying Salt Tax submitted 
to members of Parliament by Mr. T. V. Scshagiri Aiyar. 

In the Lords Viscount Peel introduced innovation in Standing Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Affaire. 


Mr. J. Ckaudhuri M. L. A. issued report of a non-odicial enquiry on the 
salt raid and shooting by excise authorities in Backergunge district, Bengal. 

Addressing his European constituents at Karachi Sir Montague Webb 
led an attack on salt-tax. 


25th. Muslim riot between Shiahs and Sunis at Karari, a U. P. village. 

Bishop of Uganda opened anti-Indian campaign about the Kenya 
question in the London Times. 

26th. Animated debate in the Bombay Corporation over a motion for the 
uec of khaddar for Municipal uniforms which was finally lost. 

27th. Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani resigned office os Minister of Edu¬ 
cation of the United Provinces in protest of U. P. Governor granting permis¬ 
sion over bis head to Sir Claude do la Fobse to take defamation proceedings 
against Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and others; Hon. Pandit Jagat Narain 
toilowed suit in sympathy with his colleague. 

Alliance Bank of Simla closed and suspended payment*; a 

lengthy notice issued as to why the Directors had to close down the business. 

Notice issued that His Majesty the King had signified Royal assent to 
the Princes’ Protection Bill. 

Punjab Govt, issued orders for the release of Guru-ka-bagh prisoners 
in recognition of the services of Akalis during Hindu-Muslim riots at Amritsar 
—some 1400 were tiius released in the next few days. 


28th. Serious Riot between Hindus and Moslems at Multan. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and Prof. Shahani, M.L.A.s resigned 
Membership of Assembly in protest against salt-tax. 

30th. Lucknow Municipal Board passed resolution that all uniforms to 
be supplied to Municipal employees be made of khaddar. 

U. P. High Court judgment on Chauri Chura appeal delivered : of the 
172 sentenced to capital punishment, 38 acquitted, 19 death sentence, and th<* 
rest to various terms of imprisonment. 

Report of Congress bub-Committee on Punjab riots issued. 
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MAY 


<SL 


Events.— Satyagraha at Nagpur & Jubbulpore— 
Renewed hostility amongst sections of the Congress party — Hindu- 
Moslem riots in Punjab and U. P.—Agitation against Salt tax 
continued—Bank crisis in Bombay & Calcutta. 


lit In the Commons resolution establishing Standing Joint Committee 
on Indian Affairs passed. 

Sir Montagu Webb sailed for London to join Messrs. Sastri, Kamat, 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and others to make representation to Prime Minister an l 
Parliament against certification of the Salt Tax. 

in S. Africa Land Ordinances against Indians segregating them in 
boroughs and townships passed. 

National flag procession in Nagpur under Seth Jamnaiai Baja] stopped 
by Police under S. 144 Cr. P. C. 

Annual meeting of Tat a Industrial Bank at Bombay disturbed by stormy 
proceedings of shareholders. 

Judgment delivered in Lahore Leaders’ case sentencing Lalas Dunichand 
and Amarchand to 8 months and Pt. Dattatriya to 10 months imprisonment. 

Malabar Khilafat Conference at Tellicherry presided over by Dr. Say id 
Mahmud who severely denounced forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam. 

2nd Mr. J. Chaudhuri M. L. A. resigned his seat in the Assembly in 
protest a b ainst Salt Tax—Other members considering resignation in a body. 

Nagpur fcdag movement gathering volume—from this (lay onwards 
10 volunteers offered Satyagraha daily and were arrested—C. P. Government, 
declared that Government grants will be refused to Local Bodies hoisting the 
Swaraj flag. 

At a meeting of the Allahabad Municipal Board the propot that 
chairs and tables be done away with was rejected. 

Public protest meetings against salt-tax certification held in Calcutta, 
Dorabay, Madras and elsewhere on this and following days. 

Swarajya Party Campaign to contest Council elections opened witn 
a manifesto from the leaders. 

3rd. U. P. Government issued a lengthy press communique on the 
resignation of the two Ministers and containing the correspondence on the 
matter. 

r A Hindu*MuBlim fraces in Nawabsha near Hyderabad resulted in a 

few casualties. 

A preliminary meeting of the depositors and sk..re 1 .ciders of the 
Alliance of < r\k of oimla v*as held at. Calcutta when resolutions wore passed 
regarding the liquidation of the company. 

. the Lords Debate on India's Frontier policy initiated by Lord Mou- 

a £U of Beaulieu. Ou Viscount Peel’s motion, the appointment ot .* veu 
ember* to serve on the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs was agieed to. 

4th. Third Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Ratnagiri. 
j- , ~ ?• Dovt. accepted the recomn -ndations for clemency made by the 

£n Court in the Chauri Chaura sentences. 

i*?- ^ mother Hindu-Muslim fracas near Amritsar w;.8 stopped by prompt 
mtervention of the Police. 

C, P and Ber»ir Provincial Conference commenced anungi- at 
uaua under i presidency of Mr. C. U. Das. 
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C. B. Das issued manifesto to members of the 
/f’arty asking them not to attend next meeting of the All-. 
Committee bo as not to hamper the work of the majority. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari issued appeal to M.L.A.B for slaying 
their resignations over the Salt Tax so as to enable concerted action to be 
taken over the question of Indians Overseas. 

An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders of Alliance Bank of 
Simla was held in Calcutta when Mr. Upton made an important statement. 

11th. At a meeting of Anglo-Indians in Calcutta under Col. Gidncy reso¬ 
lution passed declaring Anglo-Indians’ readiness to help India towards Self-Gov¬ 
ernment. 


13th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee ruled out of order Mr. Das's 
resolution expressing desirability of suspending Gaya Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of Council elections. 

Statement issued on behalf of Indian Christian Conference over 
signatures of Bishop of Calcutta and other Church dignitaries protesting 
against wrong done to Kenya Indians. 

14tk Pandit Gokaranath Misra and Bai Saheb Sitaram declined to 
accept office as Minister of Education in the U. P. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, President Bombay Council, died. 

Tamil Nadu Congress Committee rejected Swarajya party proposals and 
favoured immediate civil disobedience. 

Mr. G. C. Nag M. L. A. resigned his seat in the Assembly in protest 
against Salt Tax. 

15th. In the Commons Earl Winterton stated that Lord Lee was to be the 
Chairman of the Indian Public Services Commission. 


U. P. Government appointed Baja Paramanand and Nawab Muhammad 
Ahmed of Obattari as Ministers. 

Sirdar Amrif Singh arrested at Lahore while attempting to remove 
the Lawrence Statue- oeveral more arrest followed iD the following days.. 


19th. Secretary Nagpur Congress Committee arrested on the “flag fight.” 
Amritsar Municipality sanctioned Be. 40,000 towards expenses of 
100 policemen in view of unsatisfactory condition of the City since recent 
Hmdu-Muelim disturbances. 


Lahore Municipality resolved to remove the Lawrence Dtatue and to 
replace it by another less objectionable statue of Lord Lawrence, 

At a meeting of U. P. Liberals Mr. Chintamani explained circums¬ 
tances under which Pandit Jagat Narayan and himself resigned their offices 
as Ministers and exposed the failure of diarchy. 

i < yagraha campaign for hoisting Swaraj flag started at Jubbulpore- 
—Nagpur k.utyagraha and arrests continued daily. 


24 th. In connection with the Alliance Bank failure, a manifesto was issued 
to rhe prets on beha f of the Creditors’ and Shareholders’ Committee of Bomhay 
for the association of Mr. BiUimoria as one of the liquidators. 

27th. All-India Congress Committee, Bombay, adopted compromise i >lu- 
tion of Mr. ParshoUamdae Tandon urging that no propaganda be carried on 
Ciuiongst the voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress re . lotion relating to 
c ouncil boycott; in consequence of this decision all tb members of the Congress 
Working Committed excepting one resigned j new Working Committee composed 
of members of the Central Party fonned. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy resigned membership oi the Assembly as a protest against 
the ^ * r* y r r>f t) *• Tnfiiflr Finance Bill, 
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Provincial Conference of Bombay Liberals at Karad passed resqlrJiJLgj 
ing farther reduction in military expenditure, condemning the Viceroys 
-ii certifying the Indian Finance Bill, 1923, and protesting against the 
appointment of the Public Services Commission. 

Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, intimated to Government of India 
their Btrong protest and dissatisfaction over the system of Btores purchases for India. 

28th. Bombay Provincial Khilafat Conference adopted resolutions express¬ 
ing devotion to the present Sultan of Turkey and opposing Council-entry. * 

30th, End of Congress compromise—Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued mani¬ 
festo that compromise resolution of All-India Congress Committee nullified 
fcraya Congress resolution regarding boycott of Councils, and appealed to the 
country for rejection of All-India CongresB Committee’s decision. 

In the Commons Mr. Baldwin refused to give a special day for the 
Commons to discuss the Indian Finance Act. 

British Auxiliary of the National Conference started by Mrs Besant 
for the attainment by India of Dominion Status was inaugurated inLondon. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, Mr. Sastri and Sir Montagu Webb were the chief Bponsers. 

3 1st. Mr. C. It. Das in Madras made a spirited attack against the No- 
^hange leaders and charged Gandhi to have bungled and mismanaged in 1921 

Nagpur Flag Satyagraha— 350 arrests up to date— Sreemati Subhadra- 
fcum&ri, a lady volunteer, arrested while alone carrying the flag through the 
prohibited area—she was released by Govt, order after 3 days. 


JUKE 

, £kief Events.—Squabble in Congress camp at its height—Mr. 
•Uas hurricane campaign in South India against No-changers— Mr, 
p ntamam s Tour in Bombay tor Liberal rally—Salt Tax Deba te in the 
bent 008- 1,arli3m0Dt8 int0rost in India—Nagpur Flag fight at us 

19 I o 1 * 1 ; a B P eec , h at Manchester Earl Winterton declared that the 
{ ” „ constitutional reforms had modified the control of Indian fiscal policy 

Hmoi “1/ and m r , epIy t0 :i dcmand for the exercise of his powers he 
st riu J ho extremely difficult and delicate situation that would arise if the 
powers vesteu in the Secretary of State were used. 

a liaui ting J of ? Tedltore of Alliance Bank at Calcutta-Mr. Ashworth, 
inv pi : u ' 'i ce a ' n S statement—Mr, Leslie’s motion that a committee of 
f ligation bo formed was pasted 

W^hv'at ^^SWdtothe Daa.Achariar controversy Mv. T. Prakaraun issued a 
the Aii >• *?i ent 0U t " e 8itlia tion oreaL i by the compromise resolution passed by 
Ali-ic iia Congress Committee. 

debarrinV Commons replying tc a question regarding the American decision 
the « om American citizenship, Earl Winterton stated that 

deepen ha, ®" orei 8 Tl . < -*® ce had been drawn to it; She precise effect of the 

uan stilt to be colleger xi. 
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lei a heated discussion the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Oi 
fj/red that the compromise resolution adopted at Bombay was ultra wi 
! question bo referred to a special session of the Congress. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation appointed Sir Tcj 
Bahadur dapru its representative in London to conduct propaganda against Sait 
Tax certification. 

Ahmedabad Mill strike ended after 2 months—Compromise between 
miliowners and labourers effected. 



5th. Aii elected Hindu and Sikh members of the Lahore Municipality 
resigned their seats in protest against the new scheme of re-distribution of 
seats. 

At the Calcutta Dinner in London Viscount Peel expressed his 
gratification at the growing good feeling between Indians and Europeans as 
evidenced in the compiomise resulting in the Racial Distinctions Act. 

6th. Secretary of State for the Colonies decided neither to repeal nor to 
suspend the Tanganyika Ordinances. 

Mr. Krishna Das, for sometime M. Gandla’s Secretary, issued state¬ 
ment in refutation of Mr. Das’ Madras allegations that M. Gandhi “ bungled 
and mismanaged ” in lyjil. 

Imperial Bank issued notice that they would pay 50 % to creditors 
of Alliance Bank from next day. 

7th, Be-elected Jubbulpore Municipal board held stormy meeting when 
Mr. Paisley, the President, abruptly closed proceedings owing to members 
supporting dag movement, 

8th. Bombay Legislative Council met to discuss resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment approving of the Sukkur barrage project. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted resolution disapproving 
the compromise resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. 

9th. At the Annual general meeting of the U. P. Liberal Association 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru was elected President of the Association, while Pandit 
Jagar Naram and Mr. C. Y. Chintamam were elected Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee respectively. 

Jubbulpore Flag Satyagraha—Sj. Sbivaprasad, Varma and others 
sentenced to 6 months K. I. for hoisting toe national Flag over the Town hall. 

10th. At Calcutta the Holwell Biackhole monument was attempted to 
be u t- died ” by e main Jain and Khilafat volunteers who appeared before the 
monument with a national flag and hammer—they were promptly arrested. 

13 th. Mr. C. R. Das arrived at Madura while carrying his Swarajya party 
campaign and spoke vehemently on the failure of the constructive programme of 
the Or : gress. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, Bar-at-Law, Delhi, a prominet N-C-0 leader, i- leased 
from jail after lb month’s imprisonment. 

Report of the Dhariwal Police outrage in which the Police was accused 
of looting, rape and wholesale dishonouring of women in Dhariwui in U. P. 
issued by Pt, H. N, Kunzru, M. L, c. and Rai Bahadur Sita Tam, m. l. c. 

I4th. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad resigned office as member of the E~»cutive 
Council, Bombay, with the object of seeking election to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

Sait Tax Debate in the Commons *. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s motion 
reducing the India Office vote was strongly supported by the Labour Party and 
w&n y Liberals j the debate was postponed till (he oth Juiy (see below). 
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Seth Jamnalal Ba}aj in Nagpur arrested in the “flag fight” 

(g processions in Nagpur under Sec 14 i Or. P. C. extended for a fi 

t _ two months. Karachi Congress Committee decided to send volunteers 

to join the National flag agitation—up to date arrests atr Nagpur above 600. 

Lucknow Municipal Board expressed disapproval of Government Order 
against expenditure for presentation of addresses to persons other than the 
Governor-General or Governor. 

18tb. Sir Hormusji Wadia opened the new buildings of the Poona Women's 
College affiliated to the Indian Women's University. 

Mr. Bhagwan Din and 240 Volunteers arrested at Nagpur in connec¬ 
tion with the “ flag fight 

19th. SeriouB Hindu-Moslem Riot at Moradabad resulting in 6 casualties. 

21st. Pandit M. M. Malaviya issued lengthy Press statement detailing 
facts about the 1921 negotiations with the Government for a Round Table 
Conference which had been raised in controversy by Mr. Das and the No- 
changers. * 

Addressing a crowded meeting o* Liberals m Bombay, during the Liberal 
campaign Mr. C. Y. Chintamani challenged anyone to show that the Reform 
Scheme had not improved the position of Indians substantially. 

22nd. On a requisition by 15 members of the All-India Congress Committee 
a special mcetiDg of the Committee was declared to be held in Nagpur on the 
8th July, 


25th. The Sindh Provincial Congress Committee approved of the Compromise 
resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay, 

Seth Jamnalal Baja} tried by the City Magistrate of Nagpur in connec¬ 
tion with the flag Satyagraha. 

26th. Queen’s Hall Labour Demonstration, London, in support of 
Dominion Status for India ; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald presiding outlined Labour 


Party’s Indian Policy. 

27th. In the Lords animated discussion protesting against reductions in 
the Indian Army initiated by the Earl of Middleton ; Earl of Derby, Secretary 
of State for War, said that no reduction in the Indian Army would be agreed to 
unit s the British General Staff considered that it could be made without 


endangering safety. 

Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, invited non-Muslim members of the 
Lahore Municipality to withdraw their resignations which they refused to do. • 

In the House of Commons Lord Wintcrton's resolution on East India 
Loans, authorising raising of further loans of £ 60 millions for India, waB 
adopted. 

29th. Lucknow Municipal Board passed resolution that henceforth no 
address be presented to either the Viceroy and the Governor as they had forfeited 
public confidence by their actions. 

30th. Bengal Congress Committee attended by 226 members approve*! of 
the Congress Compromise; Mr. Shyam S. Chakravarty resigned presidentship 
of the Bengal Committee and also from A. I. C t C—Mr. Das’ party came into 
power. 

Nagpur Flag fight continued—total arrests up to date above lOOQ. 
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JULY 
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Chie: Events—Last session of the first reformed Assembly at 
bimla-Kenya agitation gathering force, Dr. Gour’s Reciprocity 
Bill passod-Maharaja of Nabha abdicated - Great Sikh discontent 
and the Naoha Akali agitation started—Sikh Loaguo and Gurudwara 
reform movement suppressed—Muslim rejoicings on Turkish victory 
at Lausanne. J 

lot. Liquor picketing in Madura List, started by Congress' Volunteers— 
Sa.yagrana offered on this and following days—Volunteers arrested in batches. 
2nd. l.a«t Session of the first Reformed Assembly opened at Simla. 

ord. In contravention of Government Order, Lucknow Municipality decided 
to present an address to Pandit Motilal Nehru defraying the cost out of 
Municipal funds. 

4th. In the Bengal Council motion urging the abolition of whippine as a 
punishment for prisoners was carried by the House. b 

5tb. In the Common* debate on Salt Tax continued ; Labor motion 
for the reduction of the India Office Estimates as a protest against the 

ISS ,he tlx was reieoted: the Eatimatea were 

6th. Second reading of the East India Loans Bill in the Commons. 

«° T ih °- communique on Patiala-Nabha dispute issued statinu 

that H. H. Maharaja of Nabha had agreed to abdicate ^ 

•Jf STnl Z°3SZASM B "%* 

Hfi n o Mr * s * Sadannnd, Editor of Rangoon Mail , convicted on charge of 
ltum and sentenced to two year’s simple imprisonment. ® 

* n !? e Assembly the Commandcr-in-Chief announced the decision of 
His Majesty b Government regarding reductions in the Indian Army. * 

, M . r , Mahara j a , 0< Nabha forced to abdicate and taken away from his Palace 
by Military guards to his exile to the hills. 

All-India Congress Committee met at Nagpur and specially discussed 
the ^ question of a Special Congress which was decided by .a mjority Yoring 

10th. Beth Jamnalal Bajaj convicted by the city Magistrate of Naenm* ond 
sentenced to 18 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. ^ A ^ 

« AV Ad India Congress Committee accepted t\ leeignations of some members 

Wa8 UBaU ™* congratulating 

cabled to the Secretary 8 ofStwo 

JK23Sir^ that the un ^ 4» g «fiS 42 

of Indto^ 1 ’ to amend th ® Governm ent 
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“^dmont of Mr. Bhargava urging the release of Lala Lojpat Rai 

Scheme ® om ' >a ^ ® ovt * issued final orders to carry out the Sukkur Barrage 

At a meeting of Akalis in Amritsar resolutions were passed expressing 
a ‘ tlle . attitude of 'hose disloyal servants of Nabha State who had 
helped in the deposition of the Maharajah. 

lettJ« 3 £’tv Sc « eta ' 7 ' lm P crial lndiaQ Citizenship Association, addressed 
gu^h™ , tho Government of India on the Natal Ordinances and the Indian 
ODMaHnn fc , ya st . atin S that an agitation for withholding of Indian co¬ 
in the f Imperial matters will be necessary if the position of Indians 
u tne Empire did not improve. 

of ^ Lea e ae . Simla, protested against the deposition of the Maharajah 
till m- u n<i . recorded determination of the Sikh Community to agitato 
ment on^ ah ,. ara]ah was stalled. H. H. Maharajah of Patiala issued a state- 
with'tif. M Ct v? 8 certain misleading statements attributed to him in connection 
icn the Nabha abdication. 

MurJ^L Th * caSt;8 a e ain " Mr - °- s - Waite in connection with the Indian 
unition Board-gcandal were suddenly withdrawn by Govt. 


Simla teision of the Council of State opened. 

nov,™ Jamiat-ut-ulema at Delhi passed resolutions supporting Nagpur Flag 
0v cment and condemning the Suddhi Movement. ° 

Itat 1 7 v th * the ^ Council of State Sir B. N. Sarma said that the Secretary of 

hfn ^ 8d , U A f i rmcd the Government of India of the provisional proposals of 
Z^T l ° m i\ in rCfia , rd ‘° ‘b e Kenya *«•«« -hioh were Sonde 
Sef Smat^on etD ‘ ® QoyernmeBt8 i ttay were unable to disclose any 

T In the House of Commons East India Loans Bill 
ijutcbmeon-s motion that 76% of the money raised kKldibS 

■^ Chambe'rlain 0 . 1 ^ and received the Ba PPort of Mes^. Lloyd George 

■ 18th. In accordance with Congress Working Committee’s in 

"*• •“* « —r <■ 

*“?»«* f— 

on ^ Joint Hindu-Mo8lem manifesto issued for 
44 the Turkish triumph at Lausanne. 


an All-India celebration 


2jgt 

^solution 


Ken>a day in the Central Lecialr.tur_Mr T V Q flr v n «’ * r 

recommending to the Governor ^ ‘ a ^ m Iyer a 

“T*r . C0 . new3e J DdiaU dcman ds was paBB,-d° unlmou“y Ve ^ 

Td^ 0 L h o'Tt Vl'v f"’ * 

-o the Kenya affair. 1 un 0D ”• E - Eor d Leading jn regard 



, 22nd. 

°f the last 
Rested tha* 


an assurance be given that on* of the condition 


India, and 

on whiah 
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ble Government would be given to India would be that such obfl 
slot bo repudiated. 

Mr. Vallavbhai Patel arrived at Nagpur to lead the flag fight under 
instructions of the Congress Working Committee. 

Pt. M. M. Malaviya issued a public appeal in connection with the need 
for organising the Hindu Mahasabha to safeguard the interest of the Hindus. 

23rd. In the Council of State Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s motion for an 
enquiry into the system of taxation in India with a view to its thorough revision 
on an economic and scientific basis was adopted. 

Representatives of thirteen Hindu religious institutions of Madras 
waited in deputation upon H. E. Viceroy not to give assent to the Hindu 
Religious Endowments Bill passed by Madras Council. 

Hindu-Muslim fracas at Ajmere as a result of Muhammadans taking > 
objection to the passing of a Hindu procession : five killed and 12 injured. 

24th. In the Council of State Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House to discuss the question of Kenya. Sir P. Thakurdas, Mr. Rasa 
Ali and others made spirited speeches protesting against the decision.—Council 
adjourned sine die. 

Indian Associations of Johannesburg unanimously decided to challenge 
Immigration Act of 1923 by carrying an appeal to the House of Lords. 

Turkish peace treaty signed at Lausanne. 

The Kenya White Paper detailing the Cabinet’s ‘decision on the 
Kenya Indian question published. 

2Sth* Kenya debate in the House of Commons — Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
censure motion on the Indian question defeated to 207 by 186 votes. 

Speaking at the Maritzburg Congress, General Smuts outlined his 
Government’s policy on segregation of Indians : A Bill giving effect to it will be 
submitted to the next session of Parliament in January. 

Turkish Peace Tre»ty celebrated in various parts of India— hou-ca 
beflagged and illuminations put up at night. 

26th- Serious Hindu-Muslim riot at Meerut as a result of strained feeling® 
between Hindus and Musalmams during Bakr-Id festival j Military were called 
to aid the Police. 

Debate in the House of Lords on the Kenya decision : Duke of 
Devonshire hoped that the “ solution,” if accepted, would moan the opening 
of a brighter and happier era for the Colony. 

27th. In the Assembly Dr. Gour’s Reciprocity Bill aimed at the 

Cok nials passed. 

In a speech Mr. Sastri condemned the Kenya settlement as a profound 
humiliation and the deepest affront to India and suggested withdrawal from 
the British Empiie Exhibition and the resignation of Indian Members of the 
Government of India. 

H. H. Aga Khan issued manifesto stating that Peace Treaty signed 
at Lausanne was proof of Britain and other Western Powers to be good friend 0 
with Turkey and Islam. 

Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu arrested at Salem for picketing liquor shop 9 
and disobeying an order served on him under Section 144 I.P.C. 

23th. His Excellency Lord Reading prorogued the Central Legislator 9 
and in hlj speech strongly deplored the Kenya settlement. 

44 members of the Assembly led by Mr. Srofeagiri Iyer issued mamf ^ 
protest!!' j against the Kenya decision. 
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Picketing of liquor thops in Madura suspended in accordant w?l 
►Tgio^ of the Tamil-Nadu Provincial Congress Committee. 

"Mr. Devaki Pr. Sinha, M. L A., resigned from the Committee of the 
British Empire Exhibition in protest against Kenya decision. 

31st. Hindu-Moslem riot at Panipatb, 26 Hindus being injured—9 days’ 
hartal was observed in the town by the Hindus. 



AUGUST 

Chief Events.—All India agitation on Kenya decision—Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Mr. Mahomed Ali and other Fatv/a prisoners released— 
Hindu-Moslom riots in U. P. & Punjab Contd.—End oi Nagpur 
Satyagraha— Hindu Mahaaahha at Benares. 


1st. Heath anniversary of Bal Gangadhar Tilak observed throughout India. 

2nd. About 20 members of the Bombay Legislative Council issued a 
manifesto forming a non-Brahman Unionist party. 

Sir Fazuibhoy Currimbhoy, President of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, telegraphed to the Viceroy the protest of the Chamber on the Kenya 
decision. 

In the House of Lords in reply to criticisms of the Viceroy’s Kenya 
speech of the 28th July Viscount Peel explained the relation of the Govt, of 
India to HiB Majesty’s Home Govt. 

3rd. All-India Congress Committee met at Vizag. and decided Helhi to be 
the venue of the Special Congress, Bombay having refused. 

In the Commons Earl Winterton said that the Government of India 
had made proposals for the modification of election rules so as to remove the dis¬ 
qualification against political prisoners. 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu sentenced to six months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for the Madura liquor picketing campaign. 

^ 4th. Sir Edward Maclagan interviewed Muslim and non-Muslim members of 
Lahore Municipality to bring about compromise in the presence of the Educa¬ 
tion Minister— non-Muslim Members refusing to withdraw their resignation 
His Excellency accepted them. 

6th. H. E. Sir George Lloyd prorogued Bombay Council. 

Newly elected Gurdwara Prabandhak Committer adopted resolution 
to act effectively against the deposition of tbe Maharajah of Nabba. 

Pt. Rambhuj Dutt Cbaudhury died at Mussourie. 

Mr. Yakub Nassau who vas sentenced to 2 years* imprisonment in 
Nov. 1921 in connection with the N.-C.-O. movement was released from 
Cuddalore Jail. 

7th. Bt, Hon, Srinivasa Sastry was insultingly refused audience at the 
India office by the Secy, of State because of his strong views ou Kenya. 

Benares Liberal league passed resolution emphatically protecting 
f^gainBt Kenya decision, supporting Dr. Gour'a Reciprocity BUI and demand - 
lag tbe resignation of the Hon. Sir B. N, Sarma. 

Gth. In C. P. Council resolution urging cancellatior of prohibitory 
>rdor under Section 144 Or. P. C. in Nagpur against the Fiag precessions wuc 
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■f s P. Council passed two resolutions recommending uncona 
/ofyall volunteers and Congress workers imprisoned in conne 
-^/Flag agitation and asking that the pending prosecutions of 
;t mde ?!arrest be withdrawn. 

Representative American Missionaries in India issued memorandum 
to the American press explaining how the decision of the Supreme 
Court U. S. A. in regard to the rights of citizenship of Indian residents in 
America was prejudicial to Indo-American relations as well as the interests of 
Americans settled in India. 

10th. At Durban Mr. Mackeurtan, ministerialist member, opened a strong 
anti-Indian campaign in S. Africa. 

India office, London, issued exculpatory statement on the recent Saatri- 
\\ interton episode in which the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastry was meanly insulted 
by Lord Winterton refusing to see him. 

Presiding at a public meeting in Calcutta, Sir Surcndrauath Bancrji 
chara cterised the Kenya decision as an ignominious surrender of the Indians to 
the Whites. 

11th. Dr. Choifch Bam, formerly President of the Sind Provinoial Congress 
Committee, released from jail at Dhulia. 

v I n t;i - C, P. Council in reply to a question Government stated that 

it had no time to attend to the resolutions passed relating to the uncondi¬ 
tional release of Nagpur Satyagrahis. 

At a meeting ofthe Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, resolutions 
were passed dissolving the Council of the Committee as it no longer represented 
tue-opinion of. the Committee ; a new Council with Mr. Das’ party was elected. 

13th. C. 1.. Council passed a resolution urging the Government to authorise 

E CSS< ? t0 6Kj0y equal xi 8 hts aml Privileges with other classes 

m making use of wells, sarais, etc. built out of public funds. 

... . x ^ r - Patel h:vd a long interview with the Governor with a 

vie,, to discuso the verms 0 Jt compromise to end the flag fight, 

14th, Dr. Kitcldew released from jail. 

a sensational Munition Board trial commenced before Chief Pressi- 

dency Magistrate, Calcutta, of Robert William Church, lately of the Indian 
Railway board, who was brought to India from London by extradition warrant. 

it silfin^s IiCngaI Council: laBt session of the first reformed Cou ncil commenced 

Vnt^i \h U l U0VV Manici P aI Board P^sented address of welcome to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru m contravention of Government order. 

16th ^ Lala Lajpat Rai released from Jail at Lahore. 

Ahmedabad IIUBBam Ahmed ’ a Karachi Fatwa prisoner, released from jail at 

Bill was passed Bcngal Council sir Surendranath BanerjPs Calcutta Municipal 

Assam Council prorogued. Resolution xecommending that there should 
be no further recruitment to the Indian Civil and other Imperial BervicT^ied. 

. , 17tS: ,; EncJ of Fight—At Nagpur on the expiry of t o prohibitory 
?j < er n , f d P roc<iS! ? 1 f ns a hundred volunteers marched in procession tbrourh 
the prohibited area without interruption. 8 


of Earanad Non ’ Brahmin Conference held at Trichinopoly under the Raja 


fnuitp {c^Em^cSiM^* 011 fulileat was made to i-rfnse den»n<te for 
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/ l0Vt o£ * n< * ,a Resolution on Kenya White Paper published. 

IV" a Conference o£ All-India Sanatana Hindu Sabha Benares 
(iya a motion for the removal of untouchability was rejected. ’ 

19th. Seventh session of Hindu Maha Sabha opened at Benares. 

l«Mon »rgio E ttom™. .1 .,1 p.S»" 1 *»" 

21st. Bengal Council prorogued. 

disturb or intcrfercVith^L»ch- otZJ l ^ ra Muhamm « dans of Panipath not to 

sss st - 4rxwsa; Tsnsnstx 

Annual Convocation of the Bombay University. 

Si b™ S'E, “• Mial ” e 

B Tr- a - p - s » 

stern reciprocity, also for Drovincial ur f ed a well*devised scheme of 

the Central Govt. 4 automony and substantial responsibility in 

of brickbats S b^rtlS U ;f Mth?™" 0 * at Sahata "P«^' trouble arose out 
end injuring 65. Mubarram procession ; police opened lire killing 6 

paseing a^ Hind^temple^'iirea rm^were usecUathe fight) prOCessio11 ' vas 

over India. iU oonnection Kenya" decision was observed all 

Advisory Committee 8 ^ the Br^shBmm^f^xln'bitim^'^ 618 '? 11 ’ ° £ the Ccntrai 
decision. * c "*“ibxtion in protest against Kenya 

for tlm^taSshmcS; *ofa a^toS^ta^thTb^ for . 0ne and a hal£ W*» 
objecting to Government competing with private enterprise rejected, the members 

Mr. Mahomed All released from jail at Jhansi. 

if owing Post afked^ow ^he Tt* Hon 'v ^'srinb the fi Kcnya defii '-' n the 
h is leadership of the agitation with hie'nositioli is a r ^ Ba . t:n can ivoonciie 
ticsted his removal from the Privy Council! * 1 nvy CounctUor and tmg- 

favour°of all plmfofl’ prSoicTw'r 8 Knder i ecom “ e " liing general pardon in 

Council was carried eh '=‘ uie to'‘the 


announced : ' FnlSn^JlLb ^ f ° f , State ** India wer 

Conference. h “ re P re8e ntaUves a ‘ the Imperial Ecoaoah 


H»fa» 5 mS 5 ?^ SEJb/Sm?* '“ 1 * I-** ««*«•, wit'i 

situation in the country. ' ’ ’ Kl 'chle\v and other le.-.dcrs on the . utren! 
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SEPTEMBER 




ief Events.—Kenya agitation continued—Sikh agitation 
on Nabka gathering force—Special Session of the Congress at 
Delhi— S\v rajya Party election campaign opened. 


1st Bihar and Ori6sa Council prorogued. 

2nd. A meeting of the Liberal Federation of India hold in Bombay to 
consider Kenya decision and position of Indians in S. Africa ; resolutions 
passed protesting against inadequate presentment of Indian case by India 
Oflice during the Kenya negotiations and supporting Dr. Gour’s Reciprocity Bill. 

3rd. Bt. Hon. V. S. 8rinivasa Sastri issued lengthy statement on the Kenya 
situation before temporarily retiring from public life in the interests of health. 

348 Nagpur Satyagraha prisonors including leaders released from jail 
unconditionally. 

5th. Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay resolved in protest against the 
Kenya decision not to participate in Empire Exhibition. 

6th. Corporation of Bombay passed resolution declaring that immediate 
steps be taken to check the drink evil in the city. 


7th. Salem Municipality issued circular to delete Empire day from the 
list of holidays and not to hold any celebration on that day in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

8th. Mr. K. Natarajan resigned office of J. P., Bombay, in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

9th. Under instruction from the S. G. P. C. huge demonstrations of Akalis 
marching in procession were held in Lahore, Amritsar and others Punjab towns. 

Poona Municipal Council passed a resolution authorising presentation 
of an address of welcome to Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

An official version of the events leading to the settlement of the flag 
fight in Nagpur published. 

11th. Mr. VaUavbbai Patel issued rejoinder to the official Govt, 
version correcting their misstatements regarding the settlement of the flag tight in 
Nagpur. 

12th. Replying to an address at Allahabad, Hon.* the Nawab of Chattari 
said that the so-called unity between Hindus and Muslims was a hollow phrase 
and the demand for Self-Government was premature. 

Question of Council-entry discussed at Delhi at an informal Con- 
IerenC ‘1 of Congress leaders; Committee of seven Muhammadans and seven 
Hindus formed to report as how best to eliminate friction between Hindus and 
Musalxnans. 


13th. Lala Earkishenial reported to have resigned his office as Minister 
of Punjab. 


i‘ tb. Baginning of the Jaito trouble—A huge Sikh Akali congregation 

at Jaito. liabha, held political demostration against deposition of the Maharaja_ 

religious Di vans held and akkand-paih .opened but they were besico d b/ the 
police and Loops and after a small skirmish were driven out. 

iStb. The Special Congress opened at Delhi—Congress confirmed by 
an over-whelming majority the resolution passed by the Subjects Commit 14 
removing the ban on Couacii-entry 
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All-India Native States Subjects Conference held at Delhi undei 
,r—All-India organisation for agitating on constitutional rzio: 

,te.o formed. 

Congress endorsed resolution of the Subjects Committee reaffirming the 


3>6tl 

%i 1 

18th. „ . . . „ . 

Khaddar programme and proposing the boycott of British Empire goods. 

19th. Special Session of Congress concluded—resolutions passed in respect 
of the Sliuddhi and Sangathan movements ; the attempt to indirectly commit the 
Congress to work for Swaraj outside the Empire failed by a narrow majority. 

20th. Special Congress sanctioned Rs. 5,000 for the Civil Disobedience 
Committee and an equal amount for the Hindu- Muslim Committee for carrying 
out their objectives ; Swaraj Party leaders held a meeting at Delhi. 


2lst. H. E. Viceroy decided to postpone till 1924 the session of the Chamber 
of Princes announced for the next month. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, Mr. Gidwani and Mr. Santanam 
arrested at Jaito along with a Sikh Jatha. 

22nd. At the Assembly of the League of Nation at Geneva, H. H. 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar representing India speaking on the Italo-Greek 
Conflict asserted that the League was the citadal of refuge of small nations and 
that India would stand by the League without reservation. 

23rd. Executive of Jamiat-ul-ulema decided to appoint a Sub-Committee to 
investigate on the desirability of modifying the Fatwa against Council-entry, 
24th. Akali Jathas leaving daily for Muktesar; Dr. Kitchlew issued 
manifesto requesting Nationalist leaders to give their opinion as to whether the 
Civil Disobedience Committee should participate in the campaign of passive 
resistance launched in Nabba by the Akalis. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Bombay there was a demonstration 
of protest against presenting a farewell address to H. E. Sir George Lloyd ; about 
200 Nationalists participated in the demonstration. 


25th. Calcutta Police searched & raided office of Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee & several Nationalist houses and arrested a dozen Nationalists 
including the Congress Secretary under Reg. 3 of 1818. 

26th. A serious communal disturbance occurred at six miles from Budaun in 
Allapur; thirteen houses were burnt and property of considerable value looted, 

Bombay Corporation disturbed by huge unruly crowd while discussing 
the question of presenting an address to the retiring Governor. 

27th. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, President of the British Colonial 
Merchants Association, forwarded a striking letter to H. E. the Viceroy express¬ 
ing deep disappointment and resentment of the Association at the Kenya decision. 

^8th. Govt, of Bengal issued communique on their recent arbitrary arrest* 
of leading N. C« Os, under Regulation III of 1818. 

29th. H. H. the Maharajah of Alwar and Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru had two 
preliminary Conferences with Viscount Peel at the India Office in the matter of 
representing India at the Imperial conference. 

30th. General meeting of the Shiromani Guardwara Prabandhak Committee 
at Amritsar passed important resolutions nominating their successor after they 
were arrested, sanctioning Council-entry and obtaining a solemn declaration of 
non-violence against repression of their members. 
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OCTOBER 


[oc 




hief 

question of 
—Swaraj ya 


and S. 6, P, C. gagged. 


Events. —Imperial Conference in London discussed 
Indians Overseas opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Party election campaign opened—Central Sikh League 


I**;• ImperialI Conference of Dominion Premiers opened in London by 
Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister—Indian delegates attended. 

T I in * ra P er * a l Economic Conference opened in London by Sir Phillip 
Lloyd Graeme—Mr. Innes, representing India, promised Indian help and said 
Liat India will spend 10 millions sterlings on Ry. Stores in the following years. 

Eombay Government circularised the various public bodies that 
Public places and institutions belonging to Government should be thrown ODen 
to the untouchable classes. * 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani in Poona Jail sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for having bribed a jail servant and for breach of the Prisons Act. 
Sardar Sir M. Kantaraja Urs, late Dewan of Mysore, died. 

2nd. All India Birthday celebration of M. Gandhi—About 150 ladies from 
Bombay and Poona went to the Yerrawada Gaol, Poona, in a procession to offer 
taeir homage to M. Gandhi on his birthday ; they were not allowed to see him 
but they worshipped a picture of the Mahatma at the Jail gate and then left. 

Presiding at the Sikh Political Conference at Amritsar Dr. Kitchlew 
mane a strong appeal for civil disobedience. 

-sAtvi? 1 ?' Government of Bengal issued further communique explaining their 
action in detaining certain persons under the Bengal Regulation III of lSl8. 

, ^ enI \ Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had a long conversation 
° f Iadians Overseas was discussed ; in a letter 8 to the press, 

; a Parliamentary Committee under presidentship of Col. Wedgwood 

e ver the Kmfire. thC ^“9* decision tad jeopardised the position of Indians all 

. . th Ja y ab 0 ar)al , Nehru, Messrs. Santanam and Githvani sentenced 

bj .he ^ab.a Court to 2 and half years rigorous imprisonment. Administrator 

theS^eVbTufeydu! eiCCUti0B ° f Senten0e and 0rdercd themt ° lw« 

‘h. D r^L°„ f , ® e ™ n8hire j speaking at the Imperial Conference, reviewed 
. t ympm. Colonial Policy—l n the course of discussion that followed it was 

Ss in the Empire^ ° £ the ' KS8i0 “ SpedaUy tothe V"" 0 *® o£ Position of 

Mr.Sjend^mSdtoSSt Kt ^ ° f C ° n * reB8 “ambers- 

Indian Journalists Association, Calcutta, passed strong resolution ran 
derailing Govt, of Bengal for deporting under Regulation III of 1818. 

9th. .District Magistrate, Delhi, found the editor of the Tei guilty of rtirrim? 
commana. natred and sentenced him to undergo simple imprisonment for one yea I 

Im P erdai Economic Conference Mr. innes on behalf of India 
p.caded that India was not in a mood to accept Imperial preference. 

1Uh V'S^SS a p«f^f°!.^ Railway Conference opened at Simla. 

tUe Op,am Commission at Geneva, regarding the use of opium 8 iL lndia 
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.p.ated discussion at the Bombay Corporation on Mr. Patel 5 s rel 
rig the boycott of British Empire goods was adjourned. 

Public meeting held in Poona to protest against the Kenya decision 
Concert measures to secure its reversal. 

U. P. Political Conference opened at Benares—strong resolutions were 
passed in the next two days of which one set up complete Independence as the 
ideal of Swaraj. 

14th. Sikh repression started by Punjab Govt, at Amritsar—Ail members 
oi the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee arrested on charges of sedition and 
waging war against the King ; S, G, P. C. declared an unlawful assembly. The 
office of the Nation , Lahore, was raided and the editor arrested. Arrest of Sikh 
leaders continued in the following days. 


Election manifesto for the Swarajya Party issued from Allahabad 

over the signature of Pt. Motilal Nehru, GenJ. Secy. 

15th. Bombay Corporation accepted by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution of Mr. V. J. Patel for the boycott of British Empire goods in retalia¬ 
tion for the Kenya decision. 


16th. Tariff Reform League of India formed at Bombay ac a meeting of 
prominent economists and financiers with Mr. Lalubhai Saraaldas as chairman. 

Central Sikh League prohibited from holding its Annual Session at 
Jullunder by order of the Magistrate—a large Police and Military Force beseiged 
the League’s pandal and prohibited entrance. 

17th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had an interview with Premier Massey in con¬ 
nection with the question of the status of Indiana Overseas. 

H. E. the Viceroy delivered important observations on the political 
situation ot a dinner at the Chelmsford club, Simla, giving grave warnings to 
the Swarajists, the Sikhs and their supporters. 

Nine members of the S. G. P. C. issued declaration that they constituted 
new Working Committee of the S. G. P. C. and completely identifying themselves 
with the causes for the prosecution of which the previous Committee was arrested. 

Central Sikh League held in a village outside the boundary of 
Jullunder distiict in view of the order prohibiting its holding in Jullunder; 
resolutions were passed approving the attitude of the Gurdwaia Committee 
towards the Nabha affair and generally suppprting the Akali campaign. 

A fracas took place at Jhansi when Muslims attacked the Hindu 
Dasara procession. 

Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation passed orders that 
articles manufactured in Italy, America or Germany be employed instead of 
British Empire goods in Municipal constructions. 

19th. At an important meeting of Turks, Afgans and Indians at Kabul 
resolutions were passed congratulating Mustafa Kemal Pasha on the Turkish 
victory, and Maulana Aead, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mahomed Ali and Dr. Kftchlcw 
on their release,, and urging aii communities in India to secure M. Gandhi *b 
release by peaceful means. 

20th. Editors of newspapers in the Punjab warned by Government 
not to publish any communique emanating from the Gurdwara Committee. 


In the Punjab Council attempt by a member to move an adjournment 
motion to consider the Akali situation was ruled out of order. 

M. Mahomed Ali was presented with an address of welcome at Jhansi 
by the Municipality against Govt, order. 


22rd. H. E. Viceroy 
Committee of Lahore--ia his 


2 (») 


w n qewen St welcome from Municipal 

his reply s li. S. lefftr^d to tl>Bi'^agitution. 
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yt f»J Imoerial Conference discussed the status of Indians in the En 

laments on the position were submitted by Lord Peel, Sir Tcj Bah 
nd H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Sir George Lioyd laid the foundation stone of the Sukkur Barrage which 
according to the Chief Engineer, ‘would convert a desert into a garden.’ His 
Excellency gave an interesting outline of the whole scheme. 


25th. [Resolution urging the boycott of the forthcoming visit of the 
Viceroy was passed by the Allahabad Municipal Council. 

A resolution asking the Municipal Secretary of Bombay to forward 
their boycott resolution to all Consuls in Bombay was defeated in the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corporation. 

New Swarajist Daily paper “ Forward”, edited by Mr. C. R. Das, 
commenced publication in Calcutta. 

26th. Mr. N. M. Samarth appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Services in the place of bir Chimanlal Setalvad resigned. 

U. P. Council passed resolutions relating to the abolition of 
whipping as punishment for gaol offences and the separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 

Akali leaders’ trial commenced at the Amritsar Gaol before a Special 
Magistrate—defence counsel applied for bail which was refused. 

International Labour Conference at Geneva accepted Mr. Chaudhury, the 
Govt, of India nominee, as Indian worker’s delegate and overruled objections 
submitted by Indian Labour organisations. 


27tb. At the Patiala State Banquet H. E. the Viceroy and H. H. the 
Mai a raja made references to the unfortunate Patiala-Nabba dispute and 
congratulated each other on its happy conclusion, despite the Akali agitation. 

At the U. P. Council resolution advocating boycott of British 
Empire Exhibition in view of the adverse Kenya decision was? defeated by a 
majority of 41 agains 16. 

Lahore Municipal Committee decided to drop the proposal to substitute 
a new striae in the plac of the present Lawrence Statue. 

U. P. and Punjab Legislative Councils prorogued. 

29th. The office-bearers of the BoTsad Municipality (Gnjvat) resigned in 

protest against the. Collector’s objection to an address to Mr. Mahomed Ali_ 

this incident laterly developed into a “ No-tax” campaign. 

Serious Hindu-Muslim riot took place at Bisalpur near Pilibhit, U. P. 
a gang of Muslims broke into the Kali temple with weapons and caused injuries 
to Hindu women. 

A public meeting at Nagpur attended by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavie and 
Others passed a resolution expressing determination to tak,e all steps to 
protect Hindu religion from being assailed by Government on the one side and 
Muslims on the other. 

Talnqdartf of Oudh presented H. E. the Viceroy with an address of 
welcome at Lucknow—hartal observed in the Town. 


30th. Bands of Akalis paraded Amritsar streets, Jathadars challengin'' 
Government to arrest them. b ° 

Poorm Municipality passed resolution refusing to present farewell 
address to the retire ug Governor of Bombay. 

? i At the Imperial Conference, London, H. H. Maharaja of Alwar ar-d 
-oifi V ummc( ? u ]’ the Indian opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
UiC ^th—The result of the debate was embodied in a formula and no resolution 

p&StSCCl, 
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NOVEMBER 


<SL 


m E y ents —C° uuc il Elections all over India—defeat of 

.i ,h " r lls ,&L* 

C;™ tho . elections-Royal Commission began its sittings— 

Ronya draft Immigration Bill published. S 

1st. i roceedings o£ the Imperial Conference, London published 

the Boyai CommiBsion. P bir Mohd. Habibuilah, appointed member of 

3rd. Lord Lee and staff arrived at Delhi 

sfSSBSHS? 

- »—» .o 

TOk i»-VTSsisWiSr ,- i* 01 th * 

•‘^JnSlmSSSSSSAS.lt »=«ing .t Delhi— 

to certain misconceptions reeardintr ih#> 1 ? 1 ? si0n lca dj Lord Lee referred 
two questionnaires were drawn Sjand teue? m pUrp<Me of the Co ““i^ion ; 

tension in 1%?^’ Md CholkM iss “ cj * W on the Hindu-Moslem 

Cor; oration." V ' TUirurmUui Filial unanimously elected President of the Madras 

^ V“ff B^ci^ India’s X t ratntt D pu& 1 C<mstl ' M 

officially announced™ 3,111 t * n " 8 ° £ rCfere ^ e o£ tbc Par' Committee 

inth^U. p! 3 . D o d the “ the Elections 

Kangaswami J j engar to ^.AsseSb? * * 

Rules Committee” published. IlUlla ' 5 V1 * WS ° n tLe rec0tt t“endations of the Arms 

cwthmed to pass with 

Moonje and other leaders. Total number of arrests up 2W8o. ^ “"** ^ 

embodying itoconcliimVon^Im^fdal ^8 h 3 . resolution 

lor the jetton ; 

ttSUS** 

PresS andt S meSs % 2f* 8 fg“ **«, 

resumed and went on from day to day, ' ° P * C ' were tne<i for sedition, 
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4ph. Royal Commission examined public witness Mr. K. C. Roy at j 

oy made a strong case against the Services’ demands. 

Acrimonious press controversy between Dr. Sapru and Genl. Smuts 
in London regarding the Indian question discussed in the Imperial Conference. 

Informal meeting of the Congress Leaders at Amritsar resolved to 
form an Akali Sahayak Committee to heip the Akalis in their struggle. 

I5th. Mr. Chaudbury, Indian delegate to the International Labour Confer* 
ence, in an interview with Lord Peel submitted papers relating to the Labour 
grievances in India, 

Sir Basil Blackett presiding over the Conference of the Finance 
Members from the various Provinces dwelt on the need for evolving a scheme 
of the future financial relations between the Central Government and the 
Provinces ; details of the conference kept secret. 

Kith. Jazirat-ul-Arab day observed all over India offering prayers and 
demanding freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab from Foreign control. 

In a press note Bombay Govt, announced abolition of the Borsad 
Municipality for their N-C-0 activities. 

At a banquet in honour of Lord Lee and Members of his Com¬ 
mission at Delhi the Viceroy spoke on the importance of the Services to India. 

17th. Bombay businessmen, including Sir D. E. Wacha and Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy and others, declined invitation of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce to attend their annual meeting as a protest- against the views expressed 
by the Bengal Chamber regard " g India’s Mercantile Marine & protective duty 
on imported steel. Kao Bahadur T. Kangacbari and Mr. S. N. Pochakanwala 
Managing Director of the Central Bank, subsequently also refused to attend. * 

l'Jth. Signs of Hind u-Muslim unrest again evident in Nagpur; Muslims 
showered stones, brick-bats and shoes on Hindu religious processions. 

xOtb. New Ministry appointed in Madras, with the Raja of Panagal as the 
fiti Minister, 3iao Bahadur A. P, Patro 2nd Minister, and Dewan Bahadur 
T. N. S. Pillay as 3rd Minister. 

Bombay Corporation decided to present a farewell address to Sir 
George Lloyd ; Nationalist members vehemently opposed the resolution. 

21st. At Nagpur a fight at last broke out between Muslims and Hindur,, 

22nd Before the Royal Commission at Allahabad U. P. Govt. Servants’ 
AssuviaBon submitted a long memorandum making some amaz'ng demands. 

. i Mahomed Ali was presented with an addrers of welcome bv the 
Poona Municipality. J 

23rd. Hindu Ganapati procession passed off in Nagpur without any 
untoward incident being escorted by the heads of police with a strong fore?, 

Calcutta Marwaris expressed the view that an independent Indian Bar 
was - m -Hiial t0 India self-contained and to make justice available to the 

people at reasonable cost. 

26th. Burma Legislative Council began its winter session. 

N< v Madras council opened after the elections by the Governor. 

.. }}*’ f V h ! iU r ^ t Ai . i applied to the Government for issue of passports to 

enable a -Dnlala 1 Delegation to visit Angora, Constantinople, Palestine, Syria 
<;iid other Arab States. * * J 

the Tariff cnqniry committee at Bombay European Chambers 
BiTonuousiy or • «1 suggestion ol imposing protective duty on import r-i steel 
and lion in India. * 

fudian '"ercnntile Marine Committee common'ed if® dtinsa in 

Bon it,ay and began tn examine witnettes* u 

Zhk. Congress Working Committee issued manifesto to the Press inviting 
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o£ Indian newspapers to the need of exercising great restraint 
’ith matters likely to affect inter-communal relations. 

- Before the Tariff Board Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 

Bombay, put forward a vigorous plea for the protection of the steel industry in 
India. J 

In the Madras Council animated debate on a motion of “ No- 
confidence ” on Ministers ended in defeat of the motion by 65 votes to 43. 

r , Lord a ° schen appointed Governor of Madras on the retirement of 
Lord willingdon. 

Draft of the Kenya immigration bill published for public opinion. 

28th. Before the Royal Commission Mr. Justice Suleman gaving evidence 
urged that racial proportions must be abandoned in the Judicial Branch * he 
also advocated the separation of Judicial from the Executive branch. 

Engineering Congress opened its ninth annual meeting at Bombay 
British Columbia Legislature adopted resolution opposing enfranchise¬ 
ment of Indians in the province. 

29th. Fourth session o£ the AU-lndia Social Workers’ Conference met at 
Bombay. Ur. Lalubhai Samaldas pleaded for study of causes of social evi's; 
Dr. Anme Besant presided. 

Before the Marine Committee the Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association 
advocated reservation of coastal trade to India ; two European witnesses opposed 
the formation of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

30th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru arrived in Bombay from his deputation 
done thmc CIial L01ifeicnce » London > aud addressed a public meeting on the work 

. f ln C *. ! outtaSection Sir Surendrauath Bannerjce was defeated by a 
Dr prnrrr- lIl< * ' ^ Roy : in the Calcutta University constituency 

y’Jj Ranner]i, a Swarajist, defeated Sir Nilratan Sircar. The 

t * Mr ‘ Bl K Das wae defeated by anothf- Swaflnist. Mr 

Modf-ra^fl °^s ' 1 i ie8C W i ere C10wiiill 6 triumps of the Swarajist party over the 

Mod xatea—-Sir Surcndranath retired from public Life after this defeat. * 

Bituationin B;mii rC T S ° alc ? tUl Lord L >’ tton *P<*e on the political 

I ’ he referred to the Swarajist success in the elections, Non- 
Co-Operation and revolutionary crime in Bengal as being all related i 

Lclore the Marine Enquiry Committee the Indian Merchant ’r 

M^ntiirhlar'ine!' 1 PUt * “ UOnS plea for the £ormation an Indian 


DECEMBER. 

P _.9 Ue h Events.—'Crowning swarajist success in Bengal & C. 

Mr -i t D T aS , ° use ' to , form Miniatr y in Bengal—Dofoa' of 
Loaders at the polls contd.-Royal Commission. Tariff 

... ***** SmiIom 

s f hoaTd%^(wl)^SSl that IUdia Wad 8r ° Wi “ 8 and 
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Allahabad Congress Committee recommended a change in the Co: 
imely, the attainment of Swarajya (complete Independence) by 
India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 



5th. Loyal Commission commenced sittings in Bombay and heard views 
of the European Association and the I.C.S. Association who referred to the 
attacks of Indian politicians and demanded certain safeguards from public 
criticism. 

At the final sittings of the Associated Chambers’ annual meeting resolu¬ 
tions relating to steel industry, store purchase and other commercial subjects 
were passed ; the Hon. Mr. Chatterjee made a lengthy statement regarding the 
Post and Telegraph Service. 


6th. Election results in Bengal issued : of the 114 seats open to election by 
the General and Special constituencies 45 were captured by members of the 
Swaraj Party and 15 of that party’s nominees were defeated. 

Results of the elections to the Bihar, Punjab and Assam Councils 
published-—Swarajists were not so successful in these provinces as in U. P, 
Bengal & C. P. 1 

Mr. Jinnah’s application in the Bombay High Court for an interim 
injunction to restrain the Corporation from presenting an address to Sir George 
Lloyd was refused. 

8th. Presiding at the Punjab Provincial Political Conference Lala Lajpat 
Ilai remarked that their leader (M. Gandhi) failed them at the critical moment 
for he pitched his ideal of non-violence too high for practical purposes ; the Lala 
declared that the triple boycott was dead. 

B%ai Commission took evidence of the C. P. and Berar I.C.S. Officers* 
Association who in their statement said that the only form of Government 
known to India was bureaucracy \ 

9ih. At a meeting of the Maharashtra Swaraj Party Mr. M R. Jayakar 
declarer' that the business of the party was to end diarchy at once and secure 
Provincial Autonomy. 

10th. Royal Commission took evidence of Dr. Paranjpye who said that if the 
Services are amenable to the Legislature, the laiter will regard them as its servants 
and will not needlessly interfere with them or do any tiling to reduce their use¬ 
fulness or efficiency. 

Sir .Leslie Wilson, the new Bombay Governor, was given a warm recep¬ 
tion in Bombay ; in reply to an address he said that he had come to India with, 
tho determination of understanding the aspirations of its people. 

11th. European Association of Bombay giving evidence before the Royal 
Commission complained of Indian PresB comments on them and said that 
tliL- Civil Service must rule and administer both in the Central Legislature* of 
India and in the Provinces 

before the Mercam e Marine Committee at Bombay Indian merchants 
put forward a si r oug plea for i he creation of an Indian Navy. 

A resolution to remove the Empire Day holiday from the list of 
Municipal holidays was defeated in the Bombay Corporation after a hot debate. 

in the Madras Council Mr. -atyamurti’s motion for boycott of the 
British Empire Exhibition was hotly debated and then lost. 

12. i, S. K.ibturiranga Iyengar, Editor of Hindu , Madras, and a prominent 
Congressman, died. 

i3th, Election results issued in U. P.—Mr. Chintamani was defeated by a 
dwaraiifct ■ another Swarajist defeated Munshi Ishwar Saran ; 40 sofa in ‘the 
k. V. Council wort to candidates from the Swaraj Party; Swarajists won 
ever, teat wherever they opposed a Liber cl or constitutionalist candidate 
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/Before the Mercantile Marine Committee Sir. Montagu Webb j 
considered the desire of Indians to build up a steamer industry a very 
ambition but thought that the time for creating ship-buildin^ industry 
was not yet ripe. r ° J 

Tvr. n D , as \ L y a , on interview at Govt. House, Calcutta—Lord Lytton asked 
Mr Das whether he would undertake responsibility for the administration of the 
l ransferred Departments ; the latter informed flis Excellency that he would 
place the question before his Party. J 

h . .^ r# P ae J * n a statement to the Press, explained the attitude of 

r’LrrilLL rf n- u he Con #!;? s ; hc emphasised on the reorganisation of the 
Congress «.-nd establishment of Hmdu-Muslim unity on a sound basiB. 

^ ei ^f 8 of tbe Punjab Council requested Governor to postpone 
wasXnored 11 ^ ° f ^ HCW Minister8 until fche y were given a hearing which 

C^cutfx S ^th d M nn ^ 1 S? nfercnce of A1I * India European Associations held at 
omSinf Mr, p H * L arr aa P res *d , Q t—strong resolutions were passed 
opposing Indian political and fiscal demands. 

15th. At the European Association, Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy made an 

Swar^S\i P1 °^° Un ?r iC ^ t 0U hiS P ° licy of rall > a g Europeans ajainst the 
Swarajist threat and held out threats for ‘undue precipitancy’ of Indian demands. 

Calcutta ^ nd Sw ^i? t6 of Ben e ai Council held confernces at 

r Hr. C, B. Das. —The Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact adopted. 
1-eport of the Congress Committee on Boycott of Empire goods issued. 

to form 8C . Ut leUC , r t0 H- E ' the Governor regretting his inability 

mVa^e until f hi w fy f £'* **P . had dtoided to re i uct aU Government 
was granted h Demand for Provincial Besponsible Government 

Cooonada cl«!!‘ lda V<mkatappayya, Chairman of the Beception Committee, 

in the com- v m nfl 1 j s . u . ed , au . a PP eal luvitm g all leaders of political thought 
in tut country to attend the forthcoming Cocanada Congress b 

Tnrl , TS** G «vernor appointed the Hon. Mr. Hidiyatullatn Mr B V 
Jadhav and Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan as Ministers. * ’ v ‘ 

? e f^ e o he R °y ai Commission Dr. Gour giving evident urced the 
th T Ccmmi8Biou on Constitutional reforms along with 

*» 

Swarilta Part^frwi*!) Nehl 'f cal J e , d a weetin g oE fc h« General Council of the 
formal'ft-ion nf ^ " Cocanada on the 26th Dec. to consider, among other matters the 

Wnm“t Pe0 ‘ n beha!f ° C IndmlJ be* presented to the Kh 

extension^ V^sed strong resolution against aa, ' 
e .^n of the Reforms prior to the Statutory Commission of 1929. ^ 

on the JiflS Chamber opposed the formation of Indian Mercantile Marine 

°? I im a waB part of th * Brilish E[ n n ii-e and enjoyed the bene'* 

of ae greatest Marine Service in the world, 

MinisterstoThe^ab 3086 ^ 11 “* 1,1 Chand ft PP ointed new 

of vT' :SaWab ° f ChhRtori and Permanand appointed new Ministers 

a figluhj? Id* clon ^£ Commfrce Sir Malcolm Hailey delivered 
were not going to yield to Indian Slta™* BritisherBon IcJia ' viiich **9 
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AngIo-Nepale6e treaty of frierulohip signed at Katamundu — it 
more Gurkha Soldiers for Britain. 

C. P. Governor requested Dr, Moonje, Swarajist leader, to from 
Ministry which he refused. 



23rd. Press and platform protests by Hindu leaders against Mr. Das’ 
Bengal Pact started—Lala Lajpat Rai, Pt. Malaviya, Maharaja Darbhanga and 
others strongly objecting to the Hindu surrender to Moslems. 

Mr. S. N. Mall it k and Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq appointed Ministers in Bengal. 


25th. All-India Khadi Exhibition opened at Cocanada by Dr. P. C. Roy. 

The first All-India Volunteer’s Conference opened at Cocanada with 
Pt. Jawahir Lai Nehru as President. 

‘26th. Sixth session of the National Liberal Association opened at Poona 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as President. 

‘27th. In the Congress Subjects Committee at Cocanada, the U. P. motion 
that “ Swara] ” meant “ complete Independence ” was lost after a heated 
debate. 

1 Oth All-India Khilafat Conference met at Cocanada under M. Shaukat 
Ali aa President. 

10th session of All-India Christians’ Conference held at Bangalore 
with Mr. K. T. Paul as President, who feelingly appealed to Indian Christians to 
join the nationalistic movement in the country. 

28th. Indian National Congress, 38th Session, opened at Cocanada, 
M. Mahomed Ali presiding. 

29th. The 6th Session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema opened at Cocanada under 
M. Syed Husrain Ahmed as President-. 

Second Session of National Social Conference held at Poona under 
Prof. G. C. Bhate—Dr. Paranjpye delivered an important address. 

All India Social Conference held at Cocanada under Sir Sadasiva Aiyer 
as President. 

30th. Fourth All-India Students’ Conference opened at Cocanada with Mr. 
C. R. Das aa President. 

31st. Cocanada Congress passed the Das—Achariyar compromise resolution 
relating to Council-entry by Congressmen by an overwhelming majority. 
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N-C-0 after Gandhi 


The first volume of the 1922 REGISTER gave a detailed history 
of Non-co-operation in 1921, which was then the only national politics 
of India, till the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi in March 1922. It 
remains now to chronicle the history of Non-co'Operation after this 
period. 

The arrest of the Mahatma and his sentence on the pretext of 
sedition were, as subsequent events have proved, a mere matter o 
imperial policy. The Die-hards of the Curzon—O’Dwyer gang were 
then going strong in England and their insistent demand, which that 
“wizard 7 ’ Premier, Mr. Lloyd George could hardly ignore if he 
wanted to keep hi 3 premiership safe, was voiced by Michael 
O’Dwyer thus : (i Jf India, is to get peace tm things must go. One is 
Mcntcgu and the other is Gandhi. Both should go together:' And both 
did c'o together. Mr. Lloyd George thus secured to himself the 
conservative backing necessary to pursue his phil—Hellenic policy in 
the Far East. Imperial interests required that Gandhi's notrvoilent 
non-co-operation should go, and so the one man who stood against 
violence almost against his country at Bardoli and Delhi in suspending 
all agjuresi * ve action including civil disobedience was packed up and 
soiit to jail in the name of “ Law & Order.” It was all on a par 
with the arrest and detention in jail of Messrs Das, Nehru, Lajpat 
Rai ai :d thousands of others in the previous December. Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani was similarly sent to jail ui April 1922 on same 
pretext ot sedition uttered 4 months back in the Ahmedabad Coir 
gicss (in this ca^e the judge wc..fc against the ’ury who unanimously 
found him not guilty). 

Indeed, the situation id the country was favourable to the 
■Government. Bombay and Chauri Chaura bad demolished the fine 
edi lee of non-co-operation which Gandhi bad built up in the lest two 
yeais. If they showed one thing clearer than all e^e, it was that there 
■were more satans in Gandhi’s ranks than in the “Satanic” 
:vt. The course of events in 1923 when riots became the order of 
the day aiioided ample demonstration. Hence :t was that Gandhi, 
who v.as not a man to compromise with his conscience, determined at 
Bardoli io eliminate all legibilities of violence before his kj,' action 
of civil disobedience could be begun. Buc it was not to bo. Nome * 
operation fell, as the Liberal leaders bad warned long ?ci/ not ui dcr 
the blow or Government bu 4 * from its own violence. t /ould have 
fallen all the same LsT Government ignored it as Lord Chelmsford 
did ic 1920. lucre was never a true union of hearts, an intelligent 
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N-C-O AFTER GANDHI 

^ding of a common object, within tho Congress-fold 
of tho masses, whom tho Mahatma took to be his main-stay, 
the mob, tho hooligan, whom ho credited too much with non-violence, 
there was no real cohesion even amongst the leaders of the movement. 


Rising Discontent. 

This was seen even so early as in February 1922 at the A. T 
C. C. meeting at Delhi. Lust of blood already drawn at Bombay and 
Chauri bad maddened the crowd into an open defiance of their great 
leader, and immediate civil disobedience was demanded. After his 
arrest and tho quiet dignity of the trial, however, there was a lull 
in the country and the voice of non-co-operation lay hushed in gloomy 
retrospection. Gandhi had left only one message to tho country : 
Khaddar ; and only one injunction : drop civil disobedience. But whore 
was politics ? Khaddar was not politics enough, nor the Bardoli pro¬ 
gramme. Tho lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, zamindars, merchants, 
swamis and moulvis that made up tho A.I.C.C. could unite on i 
common platform of politics but they could not be all Khaddarwallas. 
So parties now raised their head and new programmes were 
put forth. The earliest essay was by Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya. Pandit Malaviya, when he came to Bombay immediately 
after the conclusion of M. Gandhi’s trial, addressed a public meeting 
in which he gave tho broad hint that he had a schomo nearly ready 
for the early attainment of Swaraj and hoped to hold a conference 
of leaders of all political parties for considering the scheme. Mr. 
V\ J. Patel, General Secretary to the Congress, however made a public 
protest and deplored tho Pandit’s idea of an alternative scheme as 
being inopportune and unwise in view f the fact that there 
was already the cut and dried scheme of onstructivo work 
before the country. On this Pundit Malaviya dropped his scheme. 
Next came Maharastra. Maharastra had never taken the full pro¬ 
gramme of Gandhi, and even so early as the 15th March 1922 tho 
Nagpur branch appointed a committee to revise the pMn of national 
work, especially as, it was said, tho Mahatma had been removed 
from tho field and as a full trial tu his scheme had already 
been given and found wanting, Within a mom a, namely on 
the 14th April, the Maharastra Congress Committee made a 
strong recommendation to the A. I. C. C. urging modification of tho 
Congress programme and making the “ principle of the agitation to 
be manfully to face the Government and capture all public bodies, 
including Councils, with a view to carry out the policy of Non-do- 
operation ’’ in ;very department of public activity. This view was 
finally adopted b\ vhe C. P. Congress Committee on May 7th. 

In South India, too, Mr* Satyamurthi ventilated tho question of 
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utry as the culy alternative to civil disobedience, and tho 
, a great volume of opinion against him, there was muc 
Congress circles of reviving civil disobedience. A hint of 
this Council-entry was also given in Mrs. C. R. Das’ presidential 
address at the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Chittagong about 
the middle of April. The Northern India Congressmen had never 
givon up the idea of civil disobedience, and when the question 
of revision of programme was again raised, they insisted on launching 
the campaign at once. In a speech at Calcutta about the end of 
April, Mr. V. J. Patel, the Congress Secretary, declared that the date 
was not far distant when civil disobedience would be resumed. And 
in a subsequent speech he explained this dictum to mean that the 
Congress had not dropped civil disobedience at all but had tempora¬ 
rily suspended the date to tide over the prevailing spirit of violence. 
In May the Bengal Congress Committee sitting at Mymensiugh under 
Sj. H. Nag passed a resolution permitting individual civil disobedieuce 
and demanded prompt sanction from the A. I. C. C. The Berar 
Congress Committee followed suit. And so on till the whole Con¬ 
gress organisation fell to pieces. The volunteer movement collapsed, 
the huge Congress fund frittered away, lawyers who had suspended 
practice came beck to courts, students who had non-co-operated 
either returned to their colleges or simply idled away, foreign cloth 
again captured tho market, and nothing remained of the huge N-OO 
in ichinery of 1921 save the skeleton programme of constructive work. 


Some few leaders of non-co-operation under tho directions 
»f tho Working Committee did, indeed, labour valiantly to obey 
tko behests or their leader and to unite his now scattered following 
ii, pursuit of tho constructive programme. In meetings of the 
Congress and the Khilafat Committees it was agreed to pursue 
the period of preparation until June, when the situation would 
onco more be reconsidered. Pt. Motilal Nehru was coming cut 
of jail on 6th June. In the meantime the Working Commifcteo tried 
to divert all funds towards Khadder production and propaganda, 
it declared the 18th day of every month to be observed as 
day of national prayers to concentrate all attention on 

tho Mahatma in prison. But serious disunity soon became 
apparent. Leaders soon raised their voice against the constructive 
prograr me, and demanded modifications such as would provide 
at once some outlet for enthusiasm and some prospect of immediate 
advancement. The Working Committee of the Congress accordingly, 
in their meeting at Bombay in the middle of May, called a meeting 
o' i he All-India Committee at Lucknow on 7th June 1922 when it 
«.a- proposed to discuss and decide upon all the new proposals that 
had cropped up since tho arrest of tho Mahatma. 
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The Lucknow A. I. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at Lucknow on June 
7th. 1922. Some 100 out of 350 members attended and the meeting 
was at first held with closed doors till Pb. Motilal who came on the 
next day made the proceedings open. The general situation in the 
country was discussed. Members representing Bengal, U. P. and the 
Punjab urged to have civil disobedience started in some form or 
other. Maharastra refused to attend the meeting and the Maharastra 
Congress Committee wired to the President to postpone discussion on 
the questions of Council entry and the boycott of schools and 
courts. On the absence of a definite lead in this respect the com¬ 
mittee adjourned on tho first day after passing some non-contentious 
resolutions. Tho first resolution proposed by Mr. Patel and passed 
unanimously ran as follows :— 

The All-India Congress Committee, in this its first meeting after the imprison¬ 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi, places on record his service to the cause of humanity 
by his message of peace and truth and reiterates its faith in the principle of 
non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by him for the enforcement of the 
rights of the people of India. 


Tho Committee then proceeded to elect three members to the 
Working Committee in the place of Mr. Gandhi, Mr, K. Venkata- 
payya and Sirdar Kharak Singh who wore in jail. Five persons 
were nominated and on votes being taken by ballot Messrs. J. N. 
Sen Gupta, Lala Dhuni Chand and T. Prakaaam were declared duly 
elected, tho other two being Pundit Malaviya and Mr. Vallabhai 
Patol. The second resolution passed was :— 

This Committee approves of the Working Committee’s recommendation th&t 
provincial contributions to the All-India Congress Committ ee out of donations 
subscribed and collected during this year be reduced from 26 oer cent, to 6 
per cent. 


The third resolution ran : — 


This committee hereby appoints a committee consisting of Swami Shvada- 
nand, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. K. Yajnik and G. P. Deshpande to formulate a 
scheme embodying practical measures to be adopted for bettering the condition of 
the so-called untouchables throughout the country and to place it for considera¬ 
tion before. the next meeting of the Working Committee, the amount (o be raised 
for the scheme to be rupees five lakb for the present. (Proposed by Swami Shra- 
c^nand, seconded by Mr, Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhri.) 

motion of Mr. K. Santanam of Madras v seconded by 
Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar, tho house then went into committee and 
discussed the general political situation in the country, representativoc 
cf the different Provinces stating the views of their respective 
province*. As nothing could be done in the absence of Pt. Motilal 
wb° had just then been released from gaol, discussion was postponed 
till the next doy when Pundit Motilal Nehru attended. 

3(a) 
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Civil Disobedience. 



the committee reassembling, Pundit Motilal Nehru 


moved the following resolution on civil disobedience :— 

u Whereas repression in most severe form has been resorted to by Government 
in several parts of the country in spite of suspension of all aggressive activities, 
this Committee is of opinion : (1) that civil disobedience will have to be under¬ 
taken to enable the country to enforce its demands, and it accordingly calls upon 
Provincial Committees to make greater effort in working the constructive pro¬ 
gramme till September 30th 1922 when the situation will be considered by this 
Committee and the question of launching civil disobedience will be finally 
determined, and (2) that the President be requested to nominate and authorise 
a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on the situation, by the 
15th September. 


The Pundit in the course of his speech admitted that there 
was a general demand in the country that some forward step 
should be tak~n. The first and essential thing to consider with regard 
to civil disobediences he said, was their preparedness to launch civil 
disobedience. If they thought that they had reached a stage of pre¬ 
pared* iess, it was for them to pass a resolution to that effect. Though 
die days of excitment were practically over, the mad repression on 
the pail of the Government was not only going on but was increasing 
day by day. His sympathy was with them for taking somo action. 
That being the case it was necessary for all parties concerned to 
gather all information whirh the Committee to bo appointed would 
colled after touring all over the country, before they undertook 
to launch civil disobedience. 


I)r. M. A. An.sari in seconding this proposal alluded to the police 
atrocities in several parts of the country and the wholesale repression 
that w \ h ir % carried on. The resolution only urged for the appoint- 
ro uit of r Committee to enquire and report. Self-respect and national 
honour demanded that they should give somo answer in one form or 
other to this repression and that too immediately. But they h id first 
to see whether the country was really prepared for civil disobedience. 

Sardar Sher Singh supporting the resolution mentioned the atro- 
r it ms committed by the Govt, in the Punjab against the Akali move 
ment. Mr. K. P. Kesava Morion alluding to the Malabar troubles stated 
that they wore due to several causes, chiefly agrarian discontent, police 
oppression, ignorance of Moplnhs and indiscretion of the District 
Magistrate. lie mentioned the help rendered by Congress workers 
biit said,that they, tvoio harassed and imprisoned. Ho was personally 
aware of the airyytio?; of woman outrage which Mrs. Naidu had made 
again*! th Gudims* and the. police. Ho spoke of cases of forcible 
co' vorru. i'. looting\w d . airm, and mentioned that met© was great 
m u between the. two communities, Hindus and Moslems, He 
appealed to the leaders of the Moslem community to restore good 
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between Hindus and Mosloais. Civil disobedience, ho poi^y 
r^Qfpid not bo launched till they had perfect organisation and till 
were disciplined. Pt itambhuj Hutt Ohoudhry said that until 
reconsideration of the programme was undertaken the general in¬ 
activity prevailing after the jBardoli resolution would not be removed, 
lie was of opinion that unless the country was asked to take some 
strong action, popular enthusiasm would never come into play. He 
was for some dohnto action instead of passing more resolutions. 
Swami Satya Deo was for complete civil disobedience. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu supported the resolution and spoke of the importance of the 
constructive programme and the necessity of mobilising and or¬ 
ganising their forces before they marched to victory or death. There 
were, however, not less than six amendments on the agenda but as 
there was great difference of opinion the Committee adjourned for 
informal discussions to arrive at a settlement. 

N On June 9th after 4 hours informal discussion a formal 
meeting of tho All iudia Congress Committee was held and 
Pandit Malaviyas amendment to the resolution was accepted and 
the resolution as finally passed ran as follows : — 

“This Committee recoids itB satisfaction taat, although iiiBpite of the 
suspension 01 all aggressive activities by the Congress C^mmitt^e, repression 
m a moat severe form nas been resorted to by doveminent in several parts of the 
country, fLie spirit of Congress workers has not been daunted and the coustruc- 
tivc programme laid down by the Committee is being loyally carried our. at . n at 
sacrifice in every province. The Committee has taken note of the v;L.U-.spread 
feeling that, in view of the extremely unfair manner in which the policy of 
repression is being carried out by Government, the country should ‘be adv^ed to 
resort to some form of civil disobedience to compel Government to abandon their 
present policy and to agree to concede the triple domain of the Congress but the 
Committee is of opinion that the carrying out of the constructive prouiamme 
will be the best preparation for even Mass Civil Disobedient, while it will uiso 
be the must effective means of furthering the objects of the Congress. The Com¬ 
mittee therefore earnestly appeals to the country to concern V: do all its effmts 
vpon carrying out the constructive programmC to the iuiicst extent and to 
endeavour to complete it within the shortest period possible.” 

“That further consideration of the question, whether civil disobedience in 
tome form or some other measure of similar character should be iuken up be 
postponed till the next meeting of the Committee to be held at Calcutta on* the 
■loth August next.” 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and authorise 
‘ gentlemen to tour round the country and to report on the situation i- -he 
me. ting.” 

Tho following noto wa3 added to tho resolution : — 

n „ .^amoluticu Joes not in any way affect the resolution passed at Delhi 
on ioth February last. 


The 


not result of the meeting was that tho A. I. C, C. 


_ ^ w v-i mo UlOCluUg \\ iis 

Deliberately refused to resort to any heroic measure to tackle the 
grow log lethargy of the country. Tho Coimuhiee recommended 
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country the execution of the constructive progr$ 

, 7 lined at Bardoli, such as the spread of Khaddar, the 
—ffpaign ag&iust untouchability and drink, but there was no 
indication as to how the constructive pro-gramme was exactly to 
bo carried out in the light of experience in the past few months, 
in what ways obstacles were to be overcome, and through which 
agency it should be given effect to. These details were obviously 
left to be solvod by the provincial organisations. 

The Central Khuafat Committee, too, which had been 
meeting at Lucknow simultaneously with the A. I. C C. 
passed their resolution on Civil Disobedience in tho following 
terms_ 


“Whereas our demands regarding Khilafat as well aB other national demands 
have not been conceded up till now, and the attitude of the British Cabinet 
towards the Khilafat question has consistently been hostile, and whereas diverse 
kinds of repression and oppression are being practised to suppress and kill the 
movement for achieving the above objects, especially at a time when on our part 
we have absolutely abstained from having recourse to any kind of aggressive 
activity and, as a consequence, the country appears to be anxiously inclined 
to resort to some effective plan of action, therefore in view of popular in¬ 
clination of the country, the Committee iB of opinion that Civil Disobedience io 
eventually unavoidable, and for thiB purpose the Central Committee deBireB all 
provincial Khilafat Committees to put forth their utmost efforts to complete the 
Khilafat constructive programme by the 15th August 1922, when tho Central 
Khilafat Committee will, after reviewing the situation, consider the question of 
launching Civil Disobedience.” 


It was further resolved that tbo Working Committee should 
select a number of persons to tour round the country with the Con¬ 
gress deputation and submit their report boforo the 16th August. 

The Civil Disobedienco Committee. 

In pursuance of these resolutions the famous Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee was next formed. The Committee appointed by 
the Congress consisted of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pt. Motilal Kehru, 
Messrs Kajagopalachamr, Vithalbhai Patel, Seth .Chottani, Seth 
Jamnnlal Bajaj and Dr. Ansari. The Khilafatists appointed another 
Committee. consisting of Seth Chottani as president, and M. 
Abdul Majid, S. Snlaiman Isadvi, M. Abdul Kadir, M. Tassadaq 
Ahmad, Mr. Moazzam Ali and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed as members. 
'II. ; Committee was to co-operate with and accompany the Con- 
gress Committee of Enquiry. 

TL 3 Congress Enquiry Committee began its work on July 
IC. On June 30th a preliminary meeting was held at Delhi 
t0 BOttle programme, Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Baja], however, 
couiu not join the Committee, the former owing to illness, and 
the letter because of his pre-occupation with the All-India 
Kur*.ji organisation, ^ fa Chottani also was unable to tako 
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±q proceedings. Tho late Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyl 
^ u / A'iindw of Madras was elected in their place. A Hab 
questionnaires was issued and intending witnesses in the different 
provinces were asked to supply tho informations in writing. 
The questionnaire included a wide range of subjects and ran 
as follows.— 


Constructive Programme Generally. 

1. Do you agree that at present the constructive programme is to be worked 
to the extent necessary for strengthening and disciplining the Congress organi¬ 
sations so as to make them efficient and non-vioient for civil disobedience ? 

2. Do you agree that the completion of the constructive programme is a 

question of years and that wc shall have to continue to work that programme 
even after we get Swaraj ? . 

3. Do you accept the view that as there is nothing of Non-co-operation m 
any of the items of the constructive programme, ail parties in the country can 
unite in working it? 

\ 4. Do you agree that a Non-co-operator can work the constructive program¬ 
me somewhat more effectively, particularly such items as national education, 
boycott of liquor, Khaddar* and the like by entering the Councils and thus 
prepare the country earlier for civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes ? 


SwadeBhi. 

1. (a) How many CharkaB are working in this Province ? (b) How many 
are worked under private enterprise, how many under the CongiesB and how 
many as cottage industry ? 

2. How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and cottage industry ? 

3. How much yarn is produced monthly and of what qualities ? 

4. Are there any organisations for selling yarn ; if so, are they private or 
CongresB, if both give numbers of each ? 

5. Docs the Province export or import yam ? How much and why ? 

6. How many HarghaB or hand-looms are used in the Province ? 

7. Plow many weaving organisations are there in the Province ? How are 
they controlled? 

8. What is the monthly output of Khaddar and how is it sold? Is the 
Khaddar produced of pure hand-spun yarn or of mixed yarn? 

9. Docb the Province export Khaddar ? Give approximate monthly yardage 
and the coBt. 

10. Is Khaddar popular in the Province ? if not why ? What is the per¬ 
centage c£ Khaddar-wearing persons ? 

11. How does the price of Khaddar compare with that of rough mill cloth, 
Indian or foreign? If the price of Khaddar is high, wLv. are the causes? 
Would you suggest some means of bringing down the prices ? 

12. How far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian mill-made 
cloth and foreign cloth ? 

13. Is the ur of Khaddar increasing or decrea ng ; if latter why and how 
con :t be remedial ? 

14. Compare this year with the last year with regard to the use of 
I' haadar—if it compares unfavourably, why ? 

15. How is your propaganda against foreign cloth going on and with what 
results ? 

15, Have you got an.v suggestions to make with repaid to popularising 
Khaddar ? 
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[Have you got anything to say with regard to Khaddar as an ' 
motive programme ? 

How many institutions are there for teaching spinning and weaving and 
they controlled ? 

N. B. Khaddar includes hand-spun hand-woven cloth made of cotton s ; lk, 
wool or fabric produced in India. ' 


<SE 


Congress Members 

l a What is the number of Congress members in the Province and what 
percentage of the population does this number represent ? 

2. How does the present year compare with the last so far as this item is 
concerned 1 If unfavourably, what are the causes ? Suggest remedies. 

3. Is the enrolment made after fully explaining tne Congress creed to the 
members or not ? 


Volunteers 

1. (a) What is the number of volunteers in the Province. 

(b) How many are in and how many out of ]ail t 

(c) How many of them have tendered apology f 

2. How does the volunteer movement in this year compare with that in the 
iirst , if unfavourably, give causes and suggest remedies. 

3. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to :—(a) enrolment; 
(b) volunteer pledge ; (c) organization. 


Finances 


1. How much money has the Province collected for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
and how much as the membership fees ? Give figures for 1921 and 1922 If the 
present year collections are less, why ? 2. Give the chief items of expenditure 
lor the last year 3 Have the accounts been kept according to the forms pres¬ 
cribed b} l .e Working Committee and have they been audited? 4 What 
improvements and alterations would you suggest as regards the collecting, distri¬ 
buting and control cf accounts ? 


Education 

1. How many national iiiBtitutionB are there in the Province and of what 
grades ; 

2. How do they stand financially and what are the sources of income ? 

3. V n at is the number of students and teachers in each grade ? 

, * iL t uVt dots national education this year compare with the last? If 
unfavourably, why ? {Suggest remedies. 

5. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to this item ? 

Panchayats 

How many lawyers have suspended their practices ? 

What is the number of Panchayat Courts in the Province ? 

Are the Courts popular or not, if not why ? Suggest remedies. 

Untouchability and Anti-drink Campaign 

Hf „ ,y far ha 7 e oBtoncb ability and drink been eliminated from *he social 

hico. the t ovmce ? Is the rate of progress hopeful? What measure Inn 
province adopted ? What further means would you suggest ? 

Unity 

Kenemllv^^ 6t r Ud v,ith re 8 ard t0 inter-communal relat - 

in' you/opiuionf ih 16 any fncti0Ti ' whafc are fche «>i1 remedies 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 
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Non-Violence 


<SL 


ow far has the spirit of Non-violence progressed in the Province ? 

/hat is your opinion as regards the right of private defence in relation 
to this movement. 


Civil Disobedience 

1. Is your Province as a whole or in part ready to start Civil Disobedience ; 
if so, whether individual or mass and defensive or aggressive ? 

2. If your province is ready for Civil Disobedience, can you say whether it 
is for Disobedience of every uatnoral law or of some ? If the latter, mention the 
particular laws. 

3. What would be the effect on the general situation in the country if a 
province undertakes isolated action in regard to Civil Disobedience ? 

4. Do you think that the majority of the Provinces are ready to start Civil 
Disobedience simultaneously ? 

Depression 

1. To wbat extent repression is practised in the Province ? 

2. Is terrorism also resorted to ? If so to what extent ? 

3. * How are the political prisoners treated in jail ? 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any, have been 
adopted in your province ? What effect has repression produced on : — (a) masses, 
(b) workers, (c) spirit of Non-violence. 

General Situation 

1. How has the movement of non-co-operation affected the general situation 
in the country ? 

2. How has the repression affected the movement of non-co-operation ? 

3. How have the Bardoli-Deihi resolutions afEected the movement ? 

4. Is any change in the programme required ? If so, in what direction ? 

6. Have you got any suggestions to make as regards making the movement 
more effective f 


Tho Work of the Committee 

The regular sittings of the Committee was started at Delhi 
on July 1st. The procedure followed in taking evidence was 
first to call for written answers and then to examine witnesses 
viva uoce. 459 such written answers were received in the 
course of their sittings, and 366 witnesses were examined orally. 
The oral examination was held in camera in order to encourage 
witnesses to speak out their candid opinions without let or 
hindrance. Tho tour programme included the whole of British 
India, but in the ond Sindh, Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India 
wore omitted. The work of tho Committee had to be finished 
before the 15th Augustas settled at Lucknow as the A. I. 0, C, 
was to have met on this date. But by a circular issued by 
tho Working Committee of the Congress this date was post¬ 
poned and the A. I. C. C. meeting was timed to be held ir» 
November, Thus four months were given to tho Committee 
and their report was issued on the 30th October. In the 
interim all Congress work remained suspended and gradually 
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i0lo Congress organisation in the Provinces, Dia. 
, iWuks simply crumbled away. The main rocommendations o 
imittoe were summarised by themselves as follows : 



1 Civil Disobedience 


Congress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled. ‘ , , . h 

Civil 1 ^|^ d 2 1 ^^_ 26th /ebraary to the extent it conflicts with that resolu- 
tfonf provided that general Mass Civil Disobedience is no^rmissrble.^^ 


2. Entry into Legislative Council:— 

... The cornu--* and the Xhilafat at their Gaya Session should declare 
(A) 1 ae kougr,ss a kj „ 0 £ t h e Legislative Councils during 

sisassss 

to avoid the recurrence of. the evil . 

i Non-co-operators should contest the election on the issue of the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate owarajya.and man., e y 

endeavour to be returned in a majority. _ 

o Tf the non-co-operatora are returned in a ma 3 onty large enough to 
prevent a quorum, they should after taking their seats leave the Counoa ClK’.nibti 
in a bo tv and take no part in the proceedings for the rest of the term. They 
6 hould b attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose of preventing 

Va a' 1 if non-co-operators are returned in a majority which is not large enough 

to prevent a quorum, they should oppose every ™^ aB “ r ®. ' ) of °the°aforesaid 
including the budget and only move resolutions for the redress of the atoresaiu 

w vongo and the immediate attainment of Swarajya. 

4. If the non-co-operators are returned in a minority they should act ac 
pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially reduce the strength of the Council. 

a b the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1^24, we further 
propose that the Congress Session of 1923 be held< 

fast week of December and the matter be againbrought up or the issue 
i«nal mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 

Recommended by 


Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Bit. V, Jo Paul. 
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acre should be no change of the Congress programme in respect 
/Councils. 

By Dr. M. A. Ausari. 

Syt. C. Rajagopaiacbari. 

Syt. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, 

3. Local Bodica. 

Wc recommend that in order to clear the position it should be declared 
that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to seek election to Municipalities and 
1 1Bfcnc £ or Bocal Boards with a view to facilitate the working of the constructive 
programme, but that no hard and fast rules be at present laid down to regulate 
c.: restrict the activities of Nou-co-operating members beyond advising them to 
act m harmony with local or provincial Congress organisations. (Unanimous) 

4. Boycott of Government educational Institutions. 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in regard to thene 
by suspending for the present active propaganda calling upon boys to come 
out of schools and colleges. As required by that resolution reliance should be 
placed upon the superiority of Natioual schools for drawing scholars from 
brovernmeut Institutions and not upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous) 

5. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers. 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of panchayats and cul¬ 
tivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. Wc further recommend that 
au exi8tin g disqualiiications imposed on practising lawyers should be removed. 

(Unanimous) 


Resolution No. 8. 
without further delay. 


6. Organisation of Labour. 


passed by the Nagpur CongresB should be carried out 

(Unanimous) 


7. Right Of Private Defence. 

(A) We recommend that individuals - should be given full freedom to 
exercise the • icjht within the limits defined by law except when carrying - 
on^ >cas work or on occasions direct therefrom subject always to the 

conc-ition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Lsing force in private defence in gross cases, such as insults to religion, 
outrages on modesty of women or indecent assaults on bovs and men i s ' not 
i 'mbited under any circumstances. (All members except Syt. V J Patel) 


shnniPv 1 freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
likJ u?* B / es , ervcd t0 non-co-operators subject only to the condition that it is not 
t0 lcad ^ a general outburst of violence, and to no further conditions. 

(Syt. y. J. rate!,) 


8. Boycott of British Goods. 


- f.vi A L Weaccepi the principle and recommend that the whole question be 
v ° a Commifcteo of ^P ertfi for a fail report to be submitted before the 
Longrew meets. (All members except Syt, 0. BajagcpalacharL) 


cxoJu? ifci no Ejection to thf collection and examination ol : fact? hj 

^ th ® P rmc .’P le8 by the Ali-lndia Congress Col 
i ‘ t ~“ wonld mislcnd the nation and injure th movomont. 


(Byt. C. Bajagopaiacbav') 
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full report of tho Committee has be*n given in a prevl 
__ this REGISTER (1923 Vol. I). It was presented to the 
President of tho Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on October 30th ^ and its 
publication was the signal of an acute press controversy. The most 
important feature of the report was the question of Council-entry 
which was prominently brought to tho fore, and from this day virtu¬ 
ally there arose a definite and determined split in the Congress Camp 
over this significant aspect of non-co-operation. In one sense it 
served to rouse Congressmen from tho deep lethargy into which they 
had fallen but only to show activity in internecine warfare. This 
was clearly apparent even so early as in the proceedings of tho 
All-India Congress Committee which immediately after met to discuss 
the report. M 

The Calcutta A. I. C. C. 


On November 20th tho All-India Congress Committee met 
at Calcutta with Mr. C. R. Das as the president. Of 350 
members, about 200 were present. Mr. C. R. Das in open¬ 
ing tho meeting said that on account of difference of 
opinion on certain questions, all of them were in an agitated 
mood. Pie hoped that they would conduct the present deli¬ 
berations in a manner befiitting the worthy institution to which 
they belonged, expressing their views without heat. Each one was 
entitled to express his or her views on important questions at issue. 
They ought to remember that, whatever difference of opinion there 
mi.shfc be on vital questions, there were no differences of opinion among 
tho - who followed tho Congress flag. They were out to-day for the 
attainment of Swaraj and they stood for tho amplification of the 
method of non-violent Non-co-operation. There might he difference 
of opinion as to whether a particular measure came or did not como 
within that definition. He asked them to keep in mind that they 
were as unanimous as members of any particular institution could be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved the first resolution : — 


•‘This Committee accepts the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
CommP : ce on the question of Civil Disobedience and resolves— 

(A) That the country is not prepared at present to embark upon a general 
mass Civil Disobedience, but in view of the fact that a situation may arise in 
any part of the country demanding immediate resort to ma6s Civil Disobedience 
of a hurt d character e. g., breaking of a particular law or non-payment of a 
part.cu’ar tax for which people are ready, this ( ommittee authorises Provincial 
Commit ‘.ees to sanction such limited mass civil disobedience on tbeir own respon¬ 
sibility, if the condition laid down for mass civil disobedience by this Committee 
in its resolution No. 2, 4th November 192], are fulfilled. 

(B) That the i romion No. 2 passed by this Committee at Delhi on the 
ith November which g ves Provincial Commiltets all powers necessary to 
tie c! mine upon resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever le restored 
arid Pc-viutiou J, elfcuse 3, passed on tL? 2Dh February, to the extent that it 
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i ,!i that resolution, bo canojUi l, provided that general uasA 
* is not permissible.'’ 

following is the text of the Resolution of 4th Novembe r 
iforred to above : — 

_ *' T |'* AH-fudia Congress Committee authorises every Provinci-,. on its own 

responsibility, to undertake Civil disobedience including non-payment oE taxes, 

^3ti n n m ^ C th n m “ y be oonsidel ' ed th e most suitable by the respective Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees subject to the following conditions 

SDinninl and th8 1 “ dl , vl(lual Civil disobedience, the individual must know hand- 
i8 P LnnHoaV^l? h ? Te com P‘ ete! y folfiUed that part of the programme which 
is applicable to him or her, e. g., he or she must have entirely dis -.arded the 
ot toroigu cloths and adopted only hand-spun hau l-woven garments must be a 
unity and indee. /unity among $ 

prolebsmg ditteienfc religions m India as an article o£ faith, must believe in 

Pmi'ilf enGC M ab8 l 0lu l te!y e88ential for thc of the Khilafat and the 

1 uujab wrongs and thc attainment of Swaraj, and if a Hindu mu - fov his 

personal conduct show that he regards untouchabiUty as a blot upon nationalism ; 

H In thc i event of mass Civil Disobedience a district or Taht.il should be 
M i. “ V ’ T t,u i re ?5 l a 7 as ‘ “ a l° rit y of the population must have adopted 
iu,l bwedeshi aud must be clothed out of cloth band-spun and hand-woven in 

Nou-c'omlieraUon!^ 6 * 1 ' ^ " “ d aU the ‘ S <5 

funds' and’^K 1h<kt rTr C j vil . , r . csi6t I . er 8h ? uld ex P eot t0 be supported out of public 
L , “ fo “ lh *® o£ C1V1 tesisters undergoing c ntence will be 

any other means PP ° rt hem8el lveB by oa " din & hand-spinning and hand-weaving or 

mittuo th;it npon application by any Provincial Congress Com- 

-. P ' the Working Committee to relax, the conditions of CiviL 

Disobedience, if it is satisfied that any condition should be waived." 

In moving the resolution, Pt. Motilal said that it was based on 
the unanimous report of the Civil Dis bodience Committee resting on 
tlae overwhelming ovidonco recorded-in every part of the country. Wit¬ 
nesses from various parts had said that they were not ready for mass 
81 a ‘ ob ° dlo,lce but ^ay were ready for individual civil disobedience 
on a very large scale. It was however stated that in certain in-ovinces 
asm-payment campaign could be launched at on. ‘ i ainst 
vnauKidan and . ular "u* It would not bo right and proper to 
•<ake away from irovi ommitteos iho right to declaro ,u !• civil 
disobedience as was permitted by the Delhi resolution. 

Several amendments were proposed most of which related to 
tho removal of the condition laid down for launching civil dis- 
. " Niter the discussion of five amendments moved bv M >ulvi 

oUjul Baksh, Jagatguru Sankaraobarya, Mr. Surya Kumar SkU . Mr.’ 
lara day.;! Nag and Dr. Mittor had been over, thev , e pu •> oto 
>W wire -st by overwhelming majority. The original resoL ion 
was put to vote aud carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Council Entry 


Next day Pt, Motilal 
C ouncibontry as follows 


Nehru moved the resoh 


luuon rc 


garding 
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Is the working of the Legislative Councils during their firBt term^l 
^yOving a serious impediment to the redress of the Khilaf^t anu PuriiajS 
speedy attainment of Swaraj, caused great misery and hardship to 
theTpeople, and* vhercas it is desirable that steps should be taken in strict accord¬ 
ance with the principles of non-violent Non-co-operation to avoid recurrence of 
the evil, it is resolved, with reference to the report of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry committee, that this Committee should recommend to the Indian National 
Congress that Non-co-operators should contest the elections on the issue of 
redress of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate attainment of Swaraj and 
make endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

It is further recommended that in view of the new Councils assembling 
early in January 1021 the Congress session of 1923 be held during the first 
instead of last week of December and the matter be again brought up for such final 
mandate by the Congress as it may, under the circumstances, deem fit to issue. 

Pundit; Motilal Nehru said that he was not oblivious of the fact 
that over since the Calcutta Congress which decided on the boycott 
of Councils ho had impressed upon his countrymen the necessity of 
avoiding Councils like poison but he had not resiled from that posi* 
tion. All that ho asked the Committee was to pass a resolution so a* 
to adopt more effective methods in carrying out their object. The 
attitude of those who favoured entry to the Councils was that Coun¬ 
cil: should certainly he boycotted. They maintained that that 
object could not be achieved merely by asking voters to refrain from 
voting or candidates from standing. Experience had shown that that 
was not enough. The Councils had been filled and the offect had been 
that Non-co-operators had boycotted not Councils but themselves. 
Non-co-operators had won a moral victory, but he considered it 
valueless, oven if repeatedly won, unless it had an effect on the 
Councils. Ho would not indulge in speculation as to what might 
happen ii Non-co-operators stood for election, because he wanted 
the Committee to judge the question not on expectations but on its 
merits. The object of boycotting the Councils wbb rejection of 
reforms ai d, so long as the Councils functioned, there was no moan¬ 
ing in boycott. They were making laws which Non-co-operators 
had to obey so long as they did not declare Civil Disobedience. Those 
who had been elected had not seen fit to resign wliei they realised 
that they, did not represent the majority of their constituents. The 
Councils had been genng in full swing and the mischief they had done 
•was know?* to all. Accordingly : j asked the Committee to issue a 
mandate to see that such candidates who are so fond of taking seats 
in Councils were kept out and the only wa, to do that was to defeat 
them at the elections- 

Tv: r. Sherwani seconded tM rtsolu. on. It v as opposed by Mr. 
Nb iubidas 01 Mathura \\h > said he regarded the presumption that Non 
co*opei ators would bo returned in a majority n3 pure guess work. The 
resolution was aiso opposed by Mr. C. S. Ran Iyer, Ja gat guru oankara- 
eharya, Mr. Dip Narain Singh, Ax. Hardayal Nag and a few other:. 
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Stokes moved an amendment for the doletion of the pre 
esolution on the ground chat it made highly controversial 
options which were not essential to the gist of the resolution. 
Mr. .Stokes added that he had foarod that ho would be unable to vote 
for tho resolution, hut his fears had proved grouudlosa. The reso¬ 
lution was so constructed that those whose views with regard to 
contesting elections differed widoly might all support it. Nobody 
knew what tho situation would bo a year bonce, 3 nd by framing the 
resolution in its present from the Committee was leaving the Congress 
free to act as the situation might then demand. 

Dr. Ansari opposed tho potion. He considered that tho ques¬ 
tion divided itself into two parts, that of principle and that of practice. 
With regard to tho former, ho pointed out that the rules prescribed 
that both voter and candidate should go through certain logal formali¬ 
ties and in that way they would bo forced to co-oporato. Referring 
to the practical difficulties in the way of Non-co-operators soeking 
election, Dr. Ansari said they could not afford to spend tho s me 
amount of money to secure election as others, especially as Non co- 
operators would find a dead set made against them by tho combined 
foicea of the Government as its supportors. There was also a great 
difficulty presented by the oath of allegiance. Although the Jarnait- 
ui Ulema had by a majority declared in favour of contesting elections, 
a foaling of disgust and weariness would manifest itself among the 
peopU if tho Non-co-operators askod for their votes without entarii,.. 
Councils, and it would be impossible to repeat the process over and 
over again. Dr. Ansari thought that in view of the constitution of 
tho Councils Non comparators would not bo able to secure elections 
in sufficient strength to carry on usoful obstruction, and contended 
that for Non-co-op orators to seek oloction to municipalities and local 
boards was not on all fours with their seoking oloction to Councils, 
as boycott of Couucils • •> an important and independent item in the 
national programme and Councils possessed far greater importance 
than other bodies. 

, Discussion was continued on tho next day, Nov. 23rd, when 
,}’• Aayulvji opposed tho resolution cousidcdng it unconvincing. 
10 l )n ' ,lte d out that even if tho committee passod it, they we dd have 
to war. a year before they know on what mandate they we. «, ,.et 
, r N ,f53 it would mean mere waste of time and energy. He 
““‘comparators to cany on the present work f«- .mother 
r,rrt- Ceauers and would-be leaders might havo lest faith in tho 
r>on programme, but that was not tho case with those who worked ' 
er.x-r the masses. 

Mr. N. r Aeikar referring to the ohargo that they had 
been callod rebels ea; that Maharashtra bad nevor accepted 
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was not inconsistent with either the constructive programrae or 
civii disobedience. The speaker was definitely in favour of contest* 
ing elections, but he would abide by the mandate of the Congress. 

Mr. Abhyankar of Maharashtra also supported the resolution and 
said that its opponents were confusing their moans with their objects. 

He stood for Swaraj and wished to attain it by whatever means ho 
couid, whether by cooperation or norrcooperation. Non-co-oporation 
from within Councils was the only possible policy for them in their 
present situation. Councils were like poison, but poison had its uses 
a: i the time would come when they would be able to kill that poison 
with poison. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta who spoke in favour of the resolution com¬ 
plained at the outset that its supporters had been hit below the belt. 

It had been said that those who drafted it had been guilty of 
diplomatic honesty. If that signified anything it signified insincerity 
and he repudiated that charge and regarded the statement that 
the resolution said something different from what was intended 
as unworthy of consideration. The speaker then proceeded to I 
deal with the objections which had been raised- He thought 
there was no difficulty about asking the electorate to vote for the 
Non-co-operators if the latter explained that they would follow 
t/ e mandate of the Congress and see that the people were not 
oppressed. He considered that there was reasonable expectation that 

-ctr Voperators would obtain a majority. In dealing with the 
argument that there should be no talk of changing the pro amine so 
long as Mr. Gandhi and others were in jail, Mr- ?on Gupta remind \ 
tjie ^monents of the resolution that Mr. Gandhi had told them not to 
consider person,? inside the jail when taking action on behalf of those 
o irside, and Mr. Gandhi w<_ i be the first to blame them if they did 

fl had. been said that standing for Councils was co-operation, 
u what they had to look for was the intention behind it. The 
1 ingress lud given permission for written statements to be filed in 
t and Criminal cases. 

Maulana Sy Su.aiman Nadwi supporting the resolution said 
. cat from point of viow of religion, entering the Councils was not 
co-operation. From a political point of view rimy had to consider 
wnat work lay beforo the Non-oo-operatcr» in future. Those who 
rj PP^sed entering Councils c.grned that n* r untry waa not prep.a: M 
for Civil Disobedience and ho asked them hat prog amine they inten¬ 
ded to place before the country. Mere opposition to one programme 
without suggesting an alternative was not giving a lead to the country. 
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sarojini Naidu strongly opposed the resolution. She vfcoj,_ 

6ee political life interwoven with spirituality as warp with 
They were inseperable and that was the real ideal of the 
movement for India. Mrs. Naidu also spoke against the proposal 
from a practical point of view, pointing out that it contained no pro¬ 
gramme. She added that she was prepared to be in an invincible 
minority that made history rather than in a disintegrated majority 
not sure of thoir own intellectual or moral convictions. 


The debate was continued on the 24th when Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar supported the first part of the motion and Mr. Stokes’ 
amendment to drop the preamble, because tho statements made 
therein were not. strictly accurate and constituted an unneces- 
saiy condemnation of a few honest patriots who were then 
m tho Counts. After giving tho genesis of the Non-co-operation 
movement, ae said that though great awakening had been the result 
cu tho movement, it could not bo said with truth that any conspicuous 
success, had been achieved by the movement either in bending the 
Government to the popular will or in infusing into the ideals or 
mr athods of the bureaucracy that fear of popular opinion or that 
regard for popular interests and well-being which they had expected 
to rouse. They had not been able to paralyse tho Government. Some 
of them thought that tho movement had not achieved any success and 
so there was a growing desire on tho part of a considerable section 
of Congressmen to readjust the programme so as to bring it into 
greater conformity with the actual need? of the movement. Tho 
present resolution was one attempt at such readjustment to carry on 
their struggle with the bureaucracy into a department which they had 
neglected so far and which in consequonco had been rendered too 
weak and impotent to reflect the popular will, and which had been 
exploited by the farsighted bureaucracy for their own ends. This 
had to be stopped and election to Councils must bo restored once more 
to its normal working in order that the true voice of tho people 
might find expression through that medium. Personally he held the 
viev/ that it would bo wrong to go into Councils with the solo end 
avowed object of causing obstruction, though he agreed that that 
weapon should exist in their armoury and should be used as occasion 
mnht require. Ho held this view partly for the reason that when 
their true representatives were there working in a spirit of grim 
extermination to assert their demands and when Government realised 
^hat they were backed by a largo majority, the bureaucracy might not 
°® disinclined to adjust their differences without their being driven 
!o us© trie weapon of deadlock. No Government could go on long 
the uso of the veto or powers of certification* Government won! 1 
have to yield ultimately to tho will of the peopled repmsatativeii. 
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[it Malaviya suggested a slight alteration in tho form o 
, the effest of which was that the Congress, to bo held in 
thefirst instead of the last week of December 1923, should lay down 
the policy to be pursued by the Congressmen olocted as members of 
legislatures. Mrs. Saroiini Naidu, however, proposed that in view of 
differences of opinion the meeting should adjourn to allow the leaders 
to confer and arrive at unanimous decision. The proposal was 
accepted and when the Committee reassembled the following resolu¬ 


tion was adopted r , ,, 

“Resolved that further consideration of the question whether 
Congressmen should contest next Council elections be adjourned and 
the same be taken up at the Gaya Congress.’’ 


The All-India Congress Committee meeting went o0 lor six days 
continuously, discussion on Council entry occupying as m£ny as forty 
hours. Nearly 25 members spoke. Proceedings were so conducted 
l hat there was one speaker on either side alternately. Almost all 
the leading members took part in the discussion. There wa0 no 
shutting out of any speaker and every one of those that addressed 
the assembly was given a good hearing. No time limit was imposed, 
and when after a two days' discussion a member attempted to suggest 
a closure, tho meeting was not in a mood to listen to him even. 

Five distinct groups rallied in support of the main proposal. The 
first represented by Pt. Motilal himself was for entering the Councils, 
with a largo majority for total obstruction and wiocking the Councils. 
The second school was represented by the President, Mr. C. R. Das, 
whose programme was to enter the Councils with a majority and move 
at the first for tho grant of tho foundation of a Swaraj constitution 
and if that was granted to co-operate and build on that foundation ; 
but if it was not conceded to follow a programme of total obstruction 
with a view to wreck the Councils. The third school was led by 
Mr. Kelkar who, though holding on to responsive co operation, would 
for the present enter the Councils on whatever mandate the Congress 
would ultimately give. The fourth school—Mr. Stokes, Mr. Anoy, 
M; Jayakar and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya—stood for entry into 
Councils not for wrecking but for making use of them on nationalist 
lines, obstructing whore desirable and co-operating where beneficial. 
The fifth school was that of standing for elections with a view to 
refuse to cake the oath. 

The resolutions that were on the agenda were drafted by the 
Working Committee which met specially for this purpose. On tho 
question of Council entry, the Working Committee were equally 
divided, seven against seven ; and the Chairman gave the carding vote 
simply to enable the Committee to place a positive resolution before 
Congress Committee. The resolution on Council-entry was not the full 
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Ato recommendation o£ the Civil Disobedience Com 



wt short in order that it might be elastic. At an — 
the Working Committee meeting, Dr. Ansari mooted a 
proposal which gradually gained strength that the resolution 
on the Council-entry should not bo moved at the All-India 
Congress Committee, but it should bo kept over for a special session 
of the Congress to be held in March 1923, in time for the election 
campaign if decided upon ; and that in the meantime there should 
be no discussions or propaganda in the matter of the Council-entry 
and all should co-operate to work the constructive programme. This 
effort at compromise failed because those who were against the 
Council-entry were not prepared to agree to the withdrawal of their 
Position in March next It failed also because it was thought that 
the very idea of the Special Congress for settling the question of 
Council-entry would itself occupy the public mind and distract it. 
further, Mr. Kolkar and others of his opinion wore not inclined to 
accept this proposal without an undertaking from the other party 
to withdraw their position in March next. 


Other resolutions 

Before the proceedings camo to a close a resolution was passed con¬ 
gratulating the Turks on their recent victory (see poste) and express¬ 
ing the opinion that there could not be peace and contentment iu India 
unless the demands of the Angora Govt, in regard to the restitution 
of Turks to their homelands in Asia and Europe were satisfied and 
Jazirat-ul-arab was free from all non-moslem control. Other resolu¬ 
tions dealing with the boycott of British goods, Government Educa¬ 
tional Institutions and Law Courts and Organisation of labour were 
Postponed until the Gaya Congress in X'jnas week 1922. 


THE KHILAFAT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

The Report of the Khilafat Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com* 
niiUn.o was issued on November 10th 1922, under tho signatures at 
Maulana Abdul Majid, Moulvi Abdul Qadir, Messrs. Tasaduq Ahmad 
Khan, Sherwani, Muazzam Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan and Mr. Z: boor 
-Ahmad. The Committee recorded the evidence of 211 wiinnssca 
during its tour of 40 days. The report was a document of 67 pages 
^ Urdu, Ui! ike the Congresa report, all the ! i ;natorie? were ununv* 
in their recommendations of total boycott of Councils, School* 
4(a) 
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fcA goods. As regards entry into the Councils only Mr. 

recorded a note of dissent favouring such entry, 
recommendations of the Committee were as follows:— 

The, were convinced that xucketting 0 f foreign cloth and liquo’r- 
& r? U d 1,9 resortod once. The Committee upheld the boy- 
co t ot Courts, but placed the following recommendations:—(a) In 
sue i criminal cases as are connected with politics and present day 
movement, v hen launched by the Government with a view to crush 
e movement and persecute national workers, it was necessary that 
??,? tho . Principle of boycott of Courts no one should bo 

ai.mv .d o participate or enter into defence, (b) While adhering to 
f , 1C icipio of the boycott of Courts regarding defence of cases, 
o institution and defence of those civil and revenue suits, which 
COUKI not bo compromised inspite of all efforts to settle them through 
in °i. aya * 3 ? r Private mediation and which are liable to inflict; 
Ca P° CUl ‘ r ; r y losses, should not be regarded as odious and 

censure . lhe report further recommended : (a) organisation 

service to facilitate lawyers to give up their legal 
consolidation of the panchayats and framing uniform 
yh m ! finance by a committee of Ulemas to induce 

continuance \ th ° decisions of tho Panchayats, (c) the 

ta r he boycott of schools, but effort should bo made 

c* ;il 1 ’ 9V " a r Improve the old national schools. As regards 

m said that it was necessary to 

no i Mussalman was bound to obey any law which 
r« 0f i A opposed to or clashed with the commandments of 
‘■iinrmt:** tho Hol y Prophet. But considering all 
lienee. TnHi • i w , ou ] d he premature to resort to mass civil disobe- 
Commit*™ f, lu clvd disobedience was, however, permissible. Tho 

fproign pn*wmd. : (1) to promote 
lunmhlftfH n, l ^ 1Ionf ^hip with Islamio countries by means of papers, 
,,a,<. L 11 ^ c Putations to Islamic countries, and (2) conduct pro- 
Ind Z IZT 0f 1 : pera arjd pamphlets in Europe and America 
deputations. 3 occasions > whon absolutely necessary, to send 


O, tral KhihKrr h9 C ?“ rcifcto ® was considered at a mooting of tho 
ed i *<>"* wifch ^ A. I. C. C. and it accept- 
(So comment eduraH Wlt J regard tothe continuance of tho boycott of 
the boveet hIf i TTT 1 n ^titutions, but the recommendation regarding 


a-l 1 A , . *‘»ci-I0UIj1U[IS: 

J ° >Cf ' °\ ^g )s lativo Councils was referred to tho forthcoming AU- 


India 1 :l.;i if i r°„t '“Ouncus wasroierrcd to tho forthcoi 
ai ? . in H jiS°" I " 0, “ e at « a ya. The Central Committee 


also thai it " ' Juya ' J110 '-' entrat committee resolved 

)f tK f\ j noeMtup ou Mussalraans to take keen interest in tho 


activities of H . t\ , •'•‘usr.smianstotako keen interest in tho 

on Which MusS /f- lUC6ted ** at th0 Committees 


Muslin 


t c ! > ■ ntation was inadequate rhould pay special 
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&yw tho removal of the deficiency. It was also resolved ^ 
Tc^m/the fund of tho Coramitfcoo should be named tho ‘Khila___ 
and^Cngora Fund’ and that 60 per cent should go to Angora and 40 
per cent to Khilafat. The remaining resolutions of tho Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee were referred to the Working Committee for presentation 
to the Central Committee at Gaya. Tho Working Committee also 
adopted ' the recommendations of tho Khilafat Enquiry Committee 
regarding picketing, boycott of courts aud British goods, national 
service, non-violence, and civil disobedience. 


This decision of the Khilafatists was due no doubt to the un¬ 
bending attitude of tho Moslem divines who constituted tho Jamiat- 
uHJloma which had, since the issue of tho famous Fatwa of 1921, 
been exerting great influence in Moslem polity. An extraordinary 
mooting of tho Working Committee of tho Jamiat-uI-Ulema was 
hold in Delhi in November 12th which discussed tho question of 
Council-entry and passed the following resolution :— 

The Working Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema declar es that it is incumbent 
upon MusBahnanB to act according to the instructions embodied in the published 
b'atwa of the Jaraiat even now, and circumstances demand that every form of 
co-o^ration, entry into councils, education in Government schools and pleading 
in courts should be withdrawn from Government, aud Mussulmans should under 
no circumstanced take the oath of allegiance or come to any terms with Govern¬ 
ment. Keeping in fact the above rules, other forms of wrecking the councils, 
•»uch as contesting for a seat and then, without taking oath of allegiance, vacat¬ 
ing it are permissible. 

Moslem feeling at this period wa3, however, more concerned 
with happenings in Angora and Turkey than at home, and tho 
success of Angora over the Greeks had already diverted the Moslem 
mind from tho question of civil disobodienco or Council-entry. 
This subject is dealt with in tho following section. 


Tho Gaya Congress & Moslems. 

After the Calcutta A. I. C. C. meeting the protagonists of 
Council-entry and Council-boycott engaged themselves ia gathering 
their forces for the final contest at Gaya. An acute press and plat¬ 
form controversy went on, and tho oou try was treated to an exhibi¬ 
tion of the same brand of non-violence which had characterised 
the Congress movement; in tho previous two years. Hatred became 
rampant, and indecent- squable the order of tho day. While profes¬ 
sing love the lovers poured forth their venom against one uno&or 
with more bitterness than they had treated the Satanic* Government 
in the year before. The anti-councillors roprosented their opponents 
as saying: “There is to be no civil disobedience, bo let us go to the 
Councils ; wo can’t close toddy hops, so let us go and drink. ' Tho 
pro-cuuncillors taunted in reply : “ There is no \ ork going, so let- ur 
iuoioaae our soul-forco by spinning or dozing; there ie bo much 



ggWtivo work to be done, so let us be planning and talking”, 
iftp^xrmosphere was held the various general election of dele^ f 


'ongress and considerable excitement prevailed which by no 
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stress of imagination could be called non-violent. In some places, 
notably in Maharastra, actual disturbances broke out and heads were 
broken in the course of the elections to the non-violent Congress. 
Messrs Das and Nehru and other leaders of the Council-eutry faction 
had to resign their seats in the Provincial Congress Committees in 
disgust and were subjected to a broadside of ridicule such as Congress¬ 
men used to hurl at the Moderates a year before. The newly formed 
All-India Congress Committee had a majority of ‘No-changers’ returned 
to it, and the ‘Pro-changers’ favouring Council-entry though led by Mr. 
Das, the President of the Congress, and including some of the fore¬ 
most leaders of the Congress movement, wore in a minority. At last 
the Congress met at Gaya on December 26th 1922. In his presi¬ 
dential address Mr. Das threw himself entirely in favour of Council- 
entry, but Pt. Motilal Nehru’s resolution that “ it is resolved, with 
reference to the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 
that non-co-operators should contest the elections on the issue of the 
redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj, in 
accordance with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation, and 
make every endeavour to be returned in a majority ” was rejected 
by a large majority. The ‘No-changers,’ under the leadership of 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar who had stopped into the editorship of M. 
Gandhi “ Young India ” after the latter’s imprisonment, invoked 
the name of the Mahatma and his utterances, and this carried the day. 
The full proceedings of the Congress and other National Assemblies 
at Gaya are given elsewhere in this Register . Suffice it to say 
hero that the decisions of the Congress were influenced by the atti¬ 
tude of the Moslem Ncationals in the Khilafat Conference and the 
Jamiat-u 1-Ulema. The latter body vetoed its resolution of the 1 2th 
November allowing the contesting of seats only bu£ not taking 
the oath of allegiance by a now resolution which declared that 
it was against sho Shariat to stand for elections or to make efforts 
in that behalf even. This attitude of the Moslem divines 
was due to the fact that the Turkish Peace Conference at 
Lausanne had suddenly broken down owing to the aggressive demands 
or the British. The Khilafat Conference too set aside the issuo of 
Council-entry and had tbeir attention fastened on Turkish problems. 
The sum total of the fiery proceedings at Gaya amounted to this 
that Council-entry was tabooed, and the old Non-co-operation pro* 
gramme of triple boycott was confirmed ; and in this decision the 
•tat© of affairs in far off Turkey had not played an insignificant part. 





Mosiem Activities 1922-23 

A great set-back to the National movement in India in 1922 was 
given by the sudden change of affairs in the Near East which served 
to divert the Moslem mind from the old channel. It should bo 
remembered that that movement owed its origin to the fusion of 
Hindu-Moslem feelings on common .grounds of adversity. Even so 
late as March 1922 the resignation of Mr. Montagu from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet was due to his championing the Moslem cause in 
the matter of the Khilafat. The Troaty of Serves, the mischievous 
imposition of the British Cabinet on the Turkish Sultan, had been 
a great thorn which kept the Moslem world in ceasoless unrest. 
Britain’s instigation had at this period emboldened the Greeks 
to lead an armed campaign in Asia Minor and the challenge 
was met by the Young Turks of Angora who had ‘ rebelled 9 
against the Troaty of Serves. But in August 1922 the Greeks 
suffered a terrible defeat and the Angora Nationals under their 
General Mustapha Karaal Pasha amazed the world by almost 
destroying the whole Greek advance. The. news was received in 
India with great jubilation. But thi3 was quickly followed by a deep 
resentment against the British Premier when it came to bo known 
that Mr. Lloyd George had taken up the Greek cause and had on 
their behalf ordered a mobilisation of the fleet in Turkish waters 
and had appealed to the Dominions for help against Turkey. 
Mr. Lloyd George's Government had time after time broken 
faith with India and the Moslem world. The grand bluffer that he 
was, ho forgot his own solemn war-pledges which ho had given in 
the name of England that 1 Asia Minor and Thrace with Constan¬ 
tinople as the capital should be left to Turkish Sovereignty after 
the war ’ aud on this promise he had secured the unstinted co¬ 
operation of the Indian Moslems in the late war with Turkey. 
Ho was about to plunge the world into another war, callin', the 
Dominions to his aid and backing the Groeks with money and 
munitions, when international relations and the Labour distemper in 
England became acute and providentially interfered with Mr. George s 
designs. France aud Italy were favourably disposed towards Angora 
and but for the British would have liked to revise the Treaty of 
Sevres and make the terms more equitable. In England the groat 
bulk of the people was weary of the talk of another war and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition Govornraonfc suddenly collapsed on this 
issue on October 1 8th. In September Indian Muslim opinion was 
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fco fcho British Cabinet by the Central Khilafat Co 
following terms :— 

is greatly to be desired that the restoration of Constantinople and 
to Turkish rule should be accomplished immediately. Indians believe 
that the British Government still intends to break its pledged word to India and 
defraud Turks, Religious movement for emigration has begun already. If 
Constantinople, Thrace and the so-called Neutral Zone are at once restored to 
Turkey and British troops withdrawn immediately Indiaus will be reassured. If 
restoration is delayed, Hijrat will begin. At least one milliou Indian Muslims 
vre preparing now to emigrate to help their Turkish brethren. Special meeting 
Central Khilafat Committee October 17th dealing with the organisation of 
exodus." 


Thi\ threat of Hijrat was no doubt a mere bluff, for the majority 
of the fire-brands amongst the Muslims wore during this period in 
jail. But the meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee in Delhi 
for several days from October 17th was held in groat fervour. The 
proceedings wore held in cvmtra and what transpired in the meeting, 
how the question of Hijrat came to be dealt with, was not made 
public except the following resolutions : — 

(1) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee congratulates Ghaai 
Mustapha Hemal Pasha and Nationalist Tuiks on their unparalleled victories 
and isS convinced that those victories are promises of a brilliant future for TUum 
aa i useful do the future of Asia. This meeting further assures Gazi Mustapha 
Koreal Pasha that the hearty and practical sympathies of Indian Mussalmans 
will ahvays be with him. 

(2) This meeting of th<». Central Khilafat Committee resolves that, in com¬ 
memoration of Turkish victories, Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha be presented 
s\:'h a special sword and the Nationalist Turks with two aeroplanes on behalf of 
United Indie, and further decides that these pr ints be offered by an AU-India 
depuration which should proceed to Angora for this purpose. [Before passing this 
resolution, tre Secretary in reply to certain information asked by the membeia 
announced t hat the cost of, these aeroplanes would be sixteen thousand pounds 
^adi. The Secretary of the Agra Provincial Committee also announced that on 
behalf of hia Province his Committee would present a third aeroplane costing 
approximately Rs. 3 iakhs.] 

(3) In view of the present Turkish situation, this meeting of the Central 
kbiiafat Committee resolves that an Angora Legion composed of lovers of Khilafat 
b organised and further appeals to the country in general and Mussalmans in 
P • • ular to join this important movomenfc as a sacred national and . li-ious 
duty. 

M) Wheieasit.is-essential, on the basis of Islamic injunctions and tradi¬ 
tions, hat. the Jajirat-ul-Aiab should be entirely free from non-Muslim con¬ 
trol, direct or indirect, ami whereas therefore the united struggle of Mussulmans 
of me world is to continue until Mesopotamia, Palestine, Hedjas, Yaman and 
byria are completely made free, and whereas the treaty concluded by Britain w Ah 
ti >-• so caked Government of Iraq is absolute y unacceptable to Mussalmans, it. as 
.•iiUeb a Indian Muslims believe that notwithstanding the verbal removal of 
mandati W’opotamia will not be free from British interference, this meeting of 
Ur: < enL.d Khilafat Committee of India hereby desires to declare that t ho pit sent 
un-el among the Mussulmans of the world and the effort to juirwc tins 
non-Muslim influence shall continue until the aforesaid object is eatiRfacloi nv 
•Chided. 
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meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee accepts the cha 1 
Ir. Lloyd George, the British Premier, in his speech at Manchek& 

_ the one hand "and to Islam on the other, and assures him and other 

pershns^of his way of thinking that so far as Islam is concerned, this challenge 
the Muslims of the world alive to their responsibility arc ever ready to meet m 
every possible manner. 

(6) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee considers British 
activities in their attempts to internationalise Turkish Straits (meaning Dar- 
deaalles) as unjust and coercive and in the opinion of this committee such 
inter-nationalisation could only be justifiable in cas j other powers, especially the 
British, inter-nationalise seas under their respective influences, and further in the 
opinion of this meeting such attempts are detrimental to the freedom of Khilafat, 
of Islam and seat of Khilafat. 

(7) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that an influ¬ 
ential deputation should be sent to Hedjaz for the purpose of studying the present 
situation in Jazirat-ul-Arab and to advise the people thereof, and the Working 
Committee should be empowered to decide, about the time of its starting, its expen¬ 
diture, its personnel and other essentials connected therewith. 

(3) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee sincerely thanks the 
French Government and French nation for their policy and valuable aid rendered 
by them to Turkey at this critical hour, and assures France that Indian Mussal- 
mans look upon her present attitude with satisfaction. This meeting further 
strongly hopes that France will maintain her present policy towards Turkey and 
hop.-s that she would set a supreme example to other European nations and give 
further cause for the gratitude of Mussulmans by helping the attainment of the 
freedom of Syria. 

(‘J) An almost similar resolution in favour of Italy was also discussed and 
passed by the Committee. 

(10) Another resolution appointed a small deputation of Indian Muslims to 
the Peace Conference to advise and place India’s demands regarding the 
Khilafat question. 


Moderate Moslems on Angora 

The modorate Moslems too could not but feel stirred by the 
news of tho threatened British operations against Angora. Iu the 
Central Legislature M. Abul Kassim sent notice of a motion of 
adjournment of the Assembly on ‘JOth Soptembor which was however 
withdrawn, and instead a deputation waited upon the Viceroy to 
make representation on tho situation. Lite Viceroy gave a sympa* 
thetic hearing and promised to lay their views bofoto His Majesty s 
Government in England. -Tho spokesmen wore Syed Raza Ah. Mr. 
Vbul Kassiin and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan. Tho deputation included Sir 
Zulfikar Ali Khan, Col. Sir Umar Hyat Khan, Nawab Sir Bahadur 
Khan, Sir Ahmed Thambi Maricair, Major Mahomod Akbar Khan, 
Prince Akram Hussain, Mr. Abul Kassiin, Mr. Mahomod Hujoobhoy, 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Kaj> Karamullab, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, 
Khan Bahadur Zahoruddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Ismail, Mr. 
Barodawnlla, Mr. K. Ahmed, Mr. Hussainally, Chaudhuri Sdnbnd- 
din, Khan Sahib Abdul Qudirmain Asledullah, Mr. Mahon cd Y on 
Kliau Bahadur, Mir Sadat Ali, T.S. Mahomed lliissan Sahib ILha luir, 
Khan Bahadur Surfraz Husrain Khan and Shaik Abdul Majid. 
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MOSLEM MOVEMENT 
! Memo, submitted by them said inter alia . — 

^ dtevor may be the differences among Tndian Mussalmans a 3 to the methods 
nould adopt to help the Turks, there is no difference of opinion amongst 
on the issue itself. The way in which they would like a treaty of 
peace to be concluded with Turkey has already b^en fully an i authoritatively 
stated more than once on their behalf. It is not desirable perhaps to cloud the 
issue that has directly arisen out of: the Turkish operations in Asia Minor by 
calling attention to other matters however important. But at the same time, we 
would be altogether failing in discharging our duty as staunch supporters of the 
British connection if we omitted to mention that Indian Moslem opinion can 
never reconcile itself to the parcelling out of the Jajirut-ul-Arab among the Powers 
and the removal of the Holy Places from the control of the Turkisn Sultan, tiie 
Khalifa of the iloslem w rid. 

‘Three important points arise out oE the present situation. They are: (A) The 
Turkish occupation of Thrace, (B) the future of the neutral zone, and (C) the 
safety of Constantinople with regard to the intcr-nationalization of the Straits 
and the Sea of Marmora. 


‘ It is the conviction of the Indian Mussalmans that the only thing that 
stands between the Kemalists forceB and Thrace is the presence of the Allies. 
Thrace is the home-land of the Turks and it is therefore but just that Thrace, in 
the heart of which is situated the ancient town of Adrianople, should be restored 
to the Turks. The neutral zone must be a perennial source of trouble. To cut 
oil Thrace and Constantinople from Asi.° Minor by creating a neutral zone is in 
our view a totally unjustifiable thing. It means the cutting of Turkey into two 
parts which would be inaccessible to each other. It would be a constant source 
of embarassment to the Allies and of irritation to the Turks and is calculated to 
lead to highly undesirable results. 

4 The powers similarly situated can defend their capital in the case of an 
attack. We regretfully but strongly urge that the control of the Straits be res¬ 
tored to the Turks and sufficient guarantees be taken from them, We cannot 
conceive of Constantinople as the Capital of Turkey with control of the Straits 
and tue he:t of Marmora in non-Turkish hands. We deem it our duty to stat * 
hat Indian Moslem opinion, in fact Indian opinion, will unanimously support 
the Turks oa this question. We are glad that an important section of the British 
public are inclined to the view which is in accord with our own feeling. The 
attitude of France, Italy and even Yugo-SLavia inspires hope, and we trust that 
h < iily England will not adopt an unfriendly attitude towards Turkey, a just, 
peace in accordance with the wishes of Indian Moslems in the lines set forth 
above will soon be concluded.’ 


War with Turkey however did not come off as General 
Harrington, the British commander in the Turkish region wat 
against ;,uch a policy. A temporary lull in the situation was brought 
by a conference between tho Allied and Turkish Generals at Mudania 
to define the terms of a truce pending a Peace Conference which 
finally met at Lausanne, On October 11th the Mudania agreement 
w signed which provided for Greek evacuation of Thrace in 15 days 
and re installation of a Turkish administration in 30 days, and the 
provisional creation of a neutral zone beyond which Angora was 
not to advance. The conclusion of this Conference was tho bignal 
for Mr. Lloyd George's fall. The Coalition fell on October 
20th, and Mr. Baldwin at the head of a pure conservative party 
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office. Preparations wore then hastened for the T 
nference. 

Revolution in Angora 


% 


Meanwhile affairs wore moving unexpectedly at Angora. 
Early in November the Angora National Assembly unanimously 
voted a law saying that since 15th March 1920 and for all time the 
Government of the Turkish Nation rested in the hands of their 
National Assembly and no othor form of Government would be 
recognised. The people would recognise uo personal authority like that 
of Constantinople. The Caliphate would remain with the House of 
Ottoman, but the Assembly would select a Prince whose character, 
attainments, and morals wore worthy of the position. It added that 
the Turkish Government would be the chief bulwark of the Caliphate. 
The news of the adoption of the Law was greeted with a salute 
of hundred and one guns, also with celebrations in streets. The 
date of the passing of the Law (1st November) was kept as a 
National Holiday. As a result of this decree the Sultan of Turkey 
was doposed. The Angora Government made null and void all 
treaties and conventions concluded since 16th March 1920 by the 
Constantinople administration. This was made in reply to the allied 
move of issuing a separate invitation to Constantinople to be repre¬ 
sented at the Lausanne Conference. It was no doubt to the interest 
of the European Powers that Turkey should bo broken up by internal 
dissensions into two wrangling parties, one of the old subservient 
regime at Constantinople and the other of the Young Turks at Angora. 
Angora’s firm stand and quick action however foiled this policy of 
divide et mpera, but further attempt was made by Britain to show 
friendliness to tho deposed Sultan and to create a feeling on his behalf 
amongst Indian Muslims. A press propaganda was started both in 
England and amongst the Anglo-Indian organs in India. The bait 
however did not catch and Indian Muslims refused to be caught in 
trap. On November 13th the Moslem divines of India met at Delhi 
and resolved that:— 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema desires to declare their views in relation to the news 
received regarding the separation of spiritual and temporal powers of the Khaliia, 
that in the absence of authoritative news from reliable sources of the decision of 
the National Assembly, Angora, as well as the new legislation introduced in the 
Angora Assembly, the Jamait-ul-Uleraa cannot for the time being express any 
views from the point of view of religion. The obvious object of the propaganda to 
alienate Muslim sympathies from Gasn Mustafa Kemal Pesiui and the N&’ unal 
Assembly of Angola is to give the enemies of Islam a chance to injurs the Kero 
Hat cause. The Jam,iit-ul-Ulema is confident ihat Indian Muslims could ntv v 
he deluded by such news and their sympathies for Khilafat aiid Angora would 
remain unaffected. The Mussulmans owe a deep debt of gnt.itn le to the Turks 
for their eminent services to the cause of Khilafat and Islam since centimes, and 
k is a duty in accordance with Islamic etiquette to whole-heartedly acknowledge 
their services and declare their confidence in the KemaUats. 
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iblic manifesto throwing more light on the subject wa^j 
the J&miat io the following terms :— 

come days past Ben tar’s Agency has been assiduously cabling profuse 
news about recent happenings in Angora and Constantinople, the sum toial of 
which is that the Angora National Assembly have legislated that since 16th 
March 1920 and for all-time to come, the sovereignty of the Turkish people shall 
vest in the Grand National Assembly and that the Suitan shall be a constitutiona 1 
monarch; also that the Khilafat shall iemain in the House of Ottoman but that 
the Khalif Sultan shall be elected from among the princes of the House eligible 
for the high office, not for seniority of age, but on account of character and 
attainments, thus doing away with the practice hitherto observed. The pro¬ 
paganda—for such is the volume of news recently cabled with reference to 
Kemalists’ activities—has obviously a two-fold object in view. Firstly, to alienate 
Mu dim sympathies from Kemalists by raising an alarm about the so-called 
Kemalists* affront to the sacred institution of the Khilafat and to the temporal 
status of the Sultan Khalifa, and secondly, to divert Muslim opinion from the 
anti-Muslim attitude of the British cabinet to anti-Kemalist agitation by showing 
that the authoritative demands of Indian Muslims in the matter are being brushed 
a»nle by the Kemalists contrary to all Islamic precedents. 

We would warn the Mussalmans against giving credence to the highly 
coloured piece-meal news particularly meant to work up prejudice against the 
Turks. It is an op*n secret that the Treaty of Sevres was framed to deal a fatal 
blow to the temporal and spiritual powers of the Suitan Khalifa. This led 
Indian Muslims to formulate their demands, so frequently repeated, regarding 
tne temporal powers of the Khalifa. Now, according to the newly cabled consti¬ 
tution, a good portion of the temporal powers of the Sultan Kbalifa is placed in 
Me hands of the National Assembly. Ti e Assembly would thus form the chief 
immediate bulwark of the Khilafat and would strengthen, rather than weaken, 
lie hands of the Khalifa, Muslims therefore cannot regard this transfer of power 
wi; h any apprehension. Every Mussulman, knowing how Sultan Wahiuddin Khan 
bad been used by the Allies to further their ends to the detriment of the Khilafat 
tself, would rejoice at the new arrangement which shall place the Khilafat on a 
securer foundation. 


As regards the election of the Khalifa we maintain that he had always b?en 
elected urn! that the office was never hereditary. The method of election ever 
iu tbo death of the Prophet has been that the nation immediately and directly 
i\cpossible for the maintenance of the Khilafat arid Us dignity elected the 
Khalifa and the i -nt of the MugUn world confirmed the election. This is the 
only iouud practical and reasonable basis of election owing to the simple fact, 
that the* nation from which the Khalifa was elected (in the present instance, the 
Ottoman people) was naturally better qualified to make the choice than outsiders, 
( -*ur contention would be amply prosed by reference to Islamic history. Tin; 
Pi-it in issue is therefore quite clear and we hope the Mus oilmans of India, 
finding in the Turkish National Assembly a real bulwark of strength to the 
Khilafat, would approve of their decision. 

W'c also want to make it clear that England would not ouly gain nothing by 
championing such propaganda, but would actually embitter Muslim feeling 
aga.nsf it. The Mussalmans of India have, during the last eight yeare of constant 
mti gue, vilification and insults, tasted the cup of bitterest suffering and humiim- 
nou particularly at the hands of Great Britain. The sudden concern shown by 
the subsidised agencies and presses of Great Britain about the alleged disregard 
ahown by the Angora Government to the sentiments of Indian Mussaimau 1 can 
never deceive us. Such sudden and deep concern for our cause is to us nothing 
bib the forerunner of some deep design on the part of the- British Foreign Office 
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{ft Ah blow to the cause of Khilafat and Islam. Au instance ol. th 
fflubfiA recently cabled news about Sultan Wahid*ud-din’B visit to India, 
^mboutoome of a three hour’s interview with General Harrington, If the 
ritish Foreign Office hopes that with the help of a stage-managed reception in 
India backed by the amenable responsiveness of puppets like the so-called King 
Hediar Mesopotamia and Trans-Jordania and ltgypt, they caD set up the pu - 
- >nt Sultan as a spurious and a rival Khalifa somewkeie in their own zone oi 
ifluence the British Foreign Office shall hope m vain. Indeed such a plot, the 
• st desperate attempt of a bankrupt statesmanship and of crookedness, is bound to 
coil on their originators themselves. 

And tho Central Khilafat Committee at a meeting held in 
'lalcutta on November 21st passed the following among other 

■^solutions.—• , t 

This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee regards those actions of the 
deposed Suitan Wahid-uddin Khan as opposed to the Islamic interests and his 
dignity as Klialif which during his reign have resulted in enhancing British ana 
non-Moslem prestige and domination ami have all along proved an impediment 
in the way of the Angora National Assembly, the final proof thereof being amply 
fnrni'hed by the deposed Sultan’s refuge under British protection. This meeting 
further views with alarm the design of the British Government in connection 
with the question of Khilafafand its attempts to create discord m the Mcs.em 
world bv affording protection to the deposed Suitan. Tins meeting hereby 
declares that m as much as the parading of the deposed Sultan in India or other 
Islamic countries as a rival claimant against the properly elected Khalif is a 
sure proof of the mischievous designs of the enemies of Islam to create disunion 
and discord and thereby destroy the unity of sentiment prevailing in the Islamic 

world and to disconcert the glorious achievements and slur the reputation of t ie 

National Assembly and to alienate the sympathies of Mussulmans therefrom, 

, hig moetbi" warns the British Government that the entire - : ponsibility for the 
evil results ensuing from such policy will rest with them and in the event of t b' 
Khalif being brought to India to win the sympathies of Indian Mussulmans, it 
wilt he the duty oi Mussulmans of this country to completely boycott the dep. 
Khalif who has damaged the cause of Islam and Khilafat. The Commit! • 
further considers its duty to impress on the Mdslems of other countries to bewatc 
>f the activities of the British Govcrnrauif and abstain from done, i .> tl...i t 
vliich may prove detrimental to Islamic unanimity of thought and action and 

,-Uich may afford enemies of Islam a chance to create hostile atmosphere against 
he National Assembly of Angora by professing sympathy for Islam. 

The Lausanne Conference. 

With reference to the proceedings of tbe Lausanne Conference, this meeting 
>i the Central Khilafat Committee considers its duly to declare that n t ic Allies 
terms of peace be in any way derogatory to the dignity and integrity of t ic 
Khilafat, itb military, administrative, financial and economic fr ecdom and oom- 
nU i - independence or in any way amount to the refusal and non-recognition 
S.e rral K'.cuty of the Holy places and their freedom from non-Moslem control 
Mid influences, or tend to impose non-Moslem dom.nai.-n over othc Moju m 
louulrics, they would be wholly unacceptable to Mub-A.miuis uiu 
wer continue to agi'atc against the imposition of such unju: terms. 

This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that the au-pioious 
o :casion of the environment of H. L M. Amir-ul-Momineer Snltan Abdul Majid 
Khan iliph of all Mussulmans be mai v pecia joiomgs m India 

- »r which the Committee authorises its Secretaries to fix a tUte later on to b- 
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Moslem movement 

India as a day of rendering homage to the new 
in all Mosques after Jumma Prayers, 

The Lausanne Conference. 


The conference of the Powers met at Lausanne on the $0fc’n 
November 1922. The draft peace terms presented at the end of 
January were not satisfactory to the Angora Government and there 
came a deadlock. The actual rock on which the split took place was 
the question of economic concessions in which France and Italy were 
interested and so far as Britain was concerned sho wanted Mosul for 
its rich oil-fields. The conference at Lausanne accordingly broke up 
and the Turkish delegates took back to Angora the draft peace terms. 
A series of counter-proposals were presented by Angora to the Allies 
early in April, and on the 23rd of that month negotiations were 
renewed at Lausanne. The negotiations during these months were 
alternating gustocs of hot and cold blasts. One day news came of 
peace, next day of war, and this went on till it became nauseating. 
The capitulations became now the test question. It tried to impose 
allied authority over allied subjects within the Turkish country, just as 
bore in India Europeans are better treated and protected by law 
than Indians. The actions of some hot*heads in Turkey and Greece 
brought about periodic crises ; but these events failed to interrupt 
the firm attitude of Angora and the progress of the conference, 
ihe question of the Ottoman Debt came at one time near to causing 
a deadlock, but all parties were actuated by a desire for peace ; and 
the Allied willingness to compromise enabled all difficulties to be 
surmounted. On July 24, 1923 peace was finally signed; and the 
Angora Government having ratified the Treaty on August 23rd, all 
allied troops loft Turkey within the next six weeks. 

But the effect the Lausanne negotiations had on India was 
remarkable, For fully nine months the Indian Muslims talked of 
little else than Angora and Lausanne. In the Khilafat Conference 
and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema held at Gaya in 1922 the main theme was 
Turkey (proceedings given elsewhere in this Register). The tele¬ 
grams from Lausanne created much excitement at Gaya and the 
Khilafat and Congress leaders met in a conference in which it was 
declared that the ‘whole of India would stand by Turkey/ 1 The 
British Government was warned of the consequences of precipitating 
tin Indian \\ ar. Th6 Muslims declared that they would stand by 
thn Turks to the last Moslem living, and would disobey all laws 
which stood in the path of their religion. 

On hinuaiy 1, 1923, at its final sitting, the Khilafat Conference 
warned the Government that in 


inr uf a war with Turkey, due to tie unjust attitude of the Allies, 

i>aiticu<ar,y of Bnt&jti, the Muslims of India would immediately launch Civil 
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with a programme which would include spreading their Drop 

end i-U- „ i-- e -, _ r r „ 



/police and the army, the stoppage of fresh recruitment,* - refn 
to war loans, recruitment to the Angora Legion, picketing of foreign 
And liquor-shops and preventing the export of food grains. 

Tbe conference did not stop with this : it decided to raise 10 
lakhs of rupees and 50,000 volunteers within the next three months, 
when the committeo would advise as to the launching of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. Tho Angora Legion was to be at once started. A resolu¬ 
tion was also passed declaring that India's struggle for liberty would 
benefit by her making common cause with other Asiatic countries. 

All this high talk, however, came to nothing. For Britain 
softened down in April. Lord Curzon, the Foroign Secrotary, with 
consummate diplomacy eat the humble pie, and humoured Angora to 
a peaceful framo of mind. Peace was concluded with Angora on July 
24th. The occasion was sought to be made into a huge Hindu- 
Moslom demonstration of rejoicings at the successful emergence of 
Turkey as an independent Asiatic Power. A joint manifesto signed 
by about 150 Hindu and Muslim leaders representing different 
communities and all presidencies w 7 as issued as follows :— 


Turkish Peace Celebration, 

Peace between Turkey and the Allies iB to be signed. It is a complete 
triumph for the Turkish arms and the Turks have vindicated their national 
honour, secured independence for their country, a gbry for the East, and acquired 
a status amongst the great powers of Europe. For India this peace means a 
partial fulfilment of the triple purpose of her present struggle. The Turks have 
achieved ail their national aims, but the integrity of the Khilafat still remains 
to be restored according to the requirements of IsPm. It can only be secured 
through the liberation of Zazirat-ul-Arab from . reign control and influence. 
A continuance of the mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia and the wholly 
unsatisfactoiy status of Hedjaz are against the requirements of Islamic law, a 
settlement acceptable to iBiam and India can only be secured when the Jazirat-ul 
Arab is entirely freed from foreign control of any kind and under any pretext. 
It is largely through fc India’s assistance that domination over Zazirai-ul Arab is 
maintained. The complete freedom of the Holy places of Islam can only be 
attained when such assistance is withheld. India must secure control over her 
foreign policy if this result is to be achieved. The struggle for Swarajya therefore 
becomes doubly imperative to Indians, for without Swarajya control of India's 
foreign policy is impossible. The Mussulmans of India must realise that their 
harmonious and consistent co-operation with the Hindus and other comm uni no b 
of India in the struggle for Swarajya is essential both from a national 
and a religious standpoint. The Hindus must also realise that a satis far tor y 
settlement of the Knilafat question is now a part of settled national 
policy and they must wkolc-hcaitedly co-operate with the Mussulmans in 
achieving this end as they have hitherto done. This struggle most K 
pushed on with a greater vigour and greater confidence. The success of 
the Turks will, it is hoped, strengthen our national determination and spur uh 
on to greater national effort. Ae India has contributed iu who* “i small 
meaguie her share in the struggle of the Turks for independence, , is only 
proper that Hindus, Mussalmans, Pikbs, Farsees and ethers should joiu 
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celebrating its triumphant termination. India, having shard _ 
and tribulations of Turkey, must now also share her rejbtc- 
KL’hese rejoicings will serve a triple purpose. First, they will 
remind the people oE India that the victory they celebrate is largely the 
result of their common endeavour under the guidance of their great 
leader Mahatma Gandhi and his lieutenants Maulanas tfliaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali who arc now in Jail. Secondly, they will stimulate the people to greater 
effort for securing the complete satisfaction of their demands; and thirdly, they 
will by bringing all communities together in a common act of thankfulness of 
God Almighty heip to remove these differences between Hindus ana Mussulmans 
which have unfortunately .sprung up recently in some parts of the country and 
are sapping the foundation of National solidarity on which alone can the 
structure of Swaraj be built. It is therefore proposed that joint celebrations of 
the Turkish Peace Treaty by all the communities, Hindus, Mussaimans, Sikhs, 
Parsecs and Christians alike should be held on the occasion of the ensuing 
Iduzzoha. Muslims should pray in the Edgah for the welfare of the Khilafat and 
the non-Muslims should fraternize with them in a becoming manner. On the 
following day a joint procession with National and Khilafat Flags ehouid be 
arranged and mass meetings should be held everywhere at which resolutions 
should lie passed : (a) congratulating the Caliph and H. E. Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, (b) reiterating our demands regarding complete independence 
of the Jazira-tul-Arab, (c) expressing # 1 c determination of the Hindus, 
Mussaimans, Sikhs, Parseea and Christians of India to remain united for the 
common goal of attainment of Swaraj. At night on the procession day illumina¬ 
tions should be arranged and collections for the Khilafat Fund started during 
the three days of Iduazoha, 


Khilafat Committee's Appeal. 

The following significant statement was also issued by Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, President; Masitrul-mulk Hakim A.imal Khan ; M. Abdul 
Qadir of of Qasoor, Vice-Presidents, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Messrs. 
Mc.izzam Ali, Osman Sobani, Hony. Secretaries; and Mr. Omar Sotani 
Iiony. Treasurer of the Central Khilafat Committee of India in 
connection with the Turkish Peace celebrations on Iduzzoha, the 
25th July, 1923 :— 

The plot acted negotiations at Lausanne are about to come to a speedy 
termination as the peace is going to be sigticd. Unfortunately the anticipated 
conclusion of a satisfactory treaty of peace between Turkey and the Allies has 
given rise to an erroneous impression among the Mussulmans that the straggle 
foL the integrity of the Khilafat is well nigh, it not already, over and that they 
can now ait quiet without rais ; ng a linger in the matter. Besides this the 
unhappy state of inter-communal affairs arising out of incidents in the Punjab 
and elsewhere has al&o resulted in aggravating the feeling of.apathy not only 
toward; the Khilafat question but also towards the struggle for Swaraj in India, 
an : thus unfortr itely the attention and energy of the nation has been 
focussed on questions of far lceser importance which could be very well dis¬ 
posed of at leisure after the actual fight for freedom was over. The present 
• 04 .__e of things in India call for an immediate and authoritative statement aa to 
what our future lino of action should be. 

The crux of the Khilafat question, as has been stated frequently, is the 
freedom of the Jaartrat-ul-Arab which is certainly not going to be secured as a 
xcsult oi the Lausanne pourparlers. True, Keuter has informed us of a treaty 
between the British Government and King Husain driving at something which 
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lought to be trumpetted about as the “ independence of Hedjaz 
p.6/detect after the past bitter experience of British diplomacy givy 
ge^o^^raeaning to innocent words the true significance employed by the 
bad^endeuce of Hedjaz ”? The Mussalmans have not forgotten yet the 
existeuce of Egypt’s subjection despite ** Independence.” As a matter of fact 
it is evident that the British statesmen desire to perpetuate the British domina¬ 
tion over Arabia, Mesopotamia and Palestine under the cover of apparently 
harmless shibboleths. In our opinion, therefore, the attention of the Mussalmans, 
far from waning into indifference, must in fact be now wholly concentrated on 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab and more so because theirs is a greater responsibility than that 
of the non-Indian Mussalmans, in as much as it is through Indian money, 
Indian men and Indian foot! products that the Holy Land is being 
retained tinder non-Muslim control. It, therefore, becomes the incumbent duty 
of the Mussalmaus of India effectively to stop the flow of men and money and 
foodstuffs into Arabia in order to enable it to free itself from foreign domination. 
In c i her words the Mussalmans must work for the attainment of Swaraj if they 
want to free the Jazirat-al-Arab ; and the only real obstacle to Swaraj is want cf 
complete and unreserved inter-communal understanding which obstacle ho 
Mussalmans have to remove immediately. 


Results of Turkish Treaty. 

But in the meantime, we should not forget that the successful termination 
of the Lausanne Conference has to a great extent lessened our anxieties by secur¬ 
ing the satisfaction of at least half of our demands. Anatolia is now free from 
the Greeks and the Turks will shortly become the master of Constantinople, the 
city of Islam, and Adrianople, the city of many pious memories and traditions. 
The pernicious and humiliating Bystem of capitulations is virtually disappearing 
and finally Turkey is again to be recognised as an independent power. 

We can safely assert that in bringing about this happy consummation, N t he 
Muslims of India have played no insignificant part, nor less magniticicnt has been 
the contribution of India as a whole under the guidance of its .great leader now 
in jail. Ever, the Turks themselves acknowledge the heroic sacrifices of India 
and of the Mussulmans of India and regard it as of inestimable value. It is, there¬ 
fore, a fitting occasion to celebrate our achievement by offering thanks-giving 
service to the Almighty God 

It has been decided that the ensuing Iduzzoha should be celebrated on a 
very grand scale. Thanks-giving prayers should be offered aft.tr Id prayer and 
a joint Hindu-Muslim procession be taken out with National and Lv’ ilafat flag 
to commemorate the occasion. As the rejoicing is to be common to the non- 
Muslims and the Muslims, it is hoped that the latter will refrain from any action 
which by hurling the susceptibilities of their Hindu follow countrymen, will 
mar its complete observance. It is equally hoped that our Hindu brethren will 
not do anything which will mar the rejoicing of united India. 

All-India demonstrations were accordingly held in which the 
Hindus too whole-heartedly joined the Moslems. And, but for 
occasional riots, specially in Northern India (sew paste), the move¬ 
ment would have proved as fruitful as the Hindu-Muslim entete under 
M. Gandhi in 1921. But unfortunately the Moslem extra territorial 
mind could yet find its peace. Of late, however, it has begun to dawn 
upon Indian Mussalmans that the aims dominating the new Turkish 
Govt, aro more national than religious in inspiration. The deposition 
oi the Sultan in 1922 and the election of his nephew Abdul Majid 
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. ; s Khalifa, but not as Sultan, came somewhat of a surpri^ _ 

^ Kan Mussalmans, for it implied that vaticanization of the Khilafat 
Kch Indian theologians had stoutly maintained to be foreign to the 
doctrines of Islam. Towards the end of 1923, the Angora Assembly 
definitely decided to constitute itself into a Republic, with the result 
that the Khalifa found his power and prestige considerably restricted. 
Early in 1924 this step was followed by one which camo as a most 
severe shock to Muslim opinion outside Turkey, and more particularly 
in India. The office of Khalifa was abolished by decree of the 
Angora Assembly, and the existing incumbent, with all his dependents, 
was expelled from the Turkish territory under circumstances of 
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The Liberal Party 



The only considerable party in power in 1922-23 was the party 
of the Moderates. Besides tho moribund non-co-operators and the 
Moslems, after the arrest of Gandhi there remained only the Mode¬ 
rates at first exercising considerable influence with the Government, 
Soon however a new party arose, namely that of the Hindus undo l 
a group of Independents headed by Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
who organised an all-India Hindu Mahasabha. Already at Gaya 
in December 1922 this group had come into existence ana during 
the year following it played an important part in the political sphere 
An important meeting of the Mahasabha was hold in August 1923 
the proceedings of which are given on pages 129—140. 


Tho Liberal Party 

The Moderates in Indian politics, well known as the Liberal 
Party, had accepted the Reforms for all they wore worth and had 
undertaken to work it till they could get a fresh instalment of cons¬ 
titutional advance from the British Parliament. All through the 
tryiug period of the N-C-0 activity of the Congress, the Government 
had on policy fallen back on the Liberals and secured their whole¬ 
hearted support and co-operation. For some time the reEormed 
constitution worked well. But after tho arrest of M. Gandhi the angle 
of vision changed. Mr. Montagu was dislodged from the India 
Office. A Tory Secretary of State and a reactionary Under-Secretary 
of the die-hard school came into power. Their advent at tho helm 
of Indian affairs was a signal for tho die-hard Tories in England and 
the Anglo-Indian and Servico-metf in India for a simultaneous outcry 
against the Reforms. Tho attitude of the Provincial and Central 
Governments of India mannod by these Service-men suddenly changed. 
With non-co-operation hurried at Chauri Chanra and Bardoli, the 
bureaucracy could breathe freely and now turned round to face the 
Liberals. It was the Liberals’ turn now to bo routed. The old policy 
of divide et imperil came handy. Mr. Llyod Georges steel-frame 
speech was the signal for an open fight with the I.ibe a party 111 
mdia. The latter had absolutely no backing in the cou' try. lheir 
only strength lay in the Councils, and here divided interests, partly 
of office and patronage, partly of the landed classes, and oar iy o 
religious susceptibilities prevailed, and made them easy pawns in tho 
hands of tho officials. , , 

By the end of tho year 1922 the stage was set complete 
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w i me of routing the Moderates. In the September sossjor _ 
s^mbly in 1922 the implications of Mr. Lloyd Georges steer 
frame” speech was debated at length and a vote of censure was passed 
but, as was natural, it was brushed aside and no notice was taken of it. 

In the same session a Police Bill WcS forced through and the Princes 
Protection Bill which sought to re-enact the repealed Press Laws 
was certified though the Assembly refused leave even of intro 
duction. This was the first occasion for the exercise of the Viceioy s 
extraordinary power of certification, and created a groat furore as 
this power of certification reserved in the Reform Act was meant 
actually to be exercised in a case of great emergency when otborwise 
Government can not be carried on. It was really the first open 
slap in the face of the Moderates and the first warning against the 
pretensions of the Assembly to thwart the uncontrolled will of too 
Executive Government. It was also the first moral defeat of the 
Moderate party in the Assembly as it falsified their hopes that th^ 
Reforms did give any real powers to the Legislature, lhis was 
followed in October by another home-thrust. 

The O’Donnell Circular 

Lord Reading’s Government received from tho Secretary of 
Ktito the Cabinet’s considered opinions on the subject of tno 
g£JS circular and the Aeibly's resolution regard,ug tho 
Indianisation of Services. The Cabinet s opinion 
not only to reflect the sentiments expressed by Mr. Lloyd George 
17^ notorious “steel frame” speech, but also to lay do,™ 
certain injunctions on Lord Reading restraining him from ° 
anything likely to prejudice tl mature and tho prospects of ue 
b S” element in ti e present Civil Service. As a result of this 
reply all ideas about Indianisation, such as the hope entertain m 
responsible quarters of creating a new cadre.of Civil 
consisting entirely of Indians qualified and trained H^a,Jell 
to the ground. Lord Reading’s position thus vas made moro 
ridiculous. 

There existed at this time a high tonsion in the relations between 
in. and Whitehall or Lord Reading and tho British Cabinet J s 
Excellency was being handicapped at every step by interference fiom 
Whitehall from the day Mr. Montagu resigned, and this exposed Loi 
p -.pcii ' and his Government to open surrender or somersault in 
mi: Ike cotton import duties and repeal of the 
TV-V ur ■rracious, unceremonial, summary rejection of Lore, l>e-Ju 
favourite plans for Indianisation of the Army and Civ, Servre-s, and 
other recommendations for liberalising the administration, oeCar 
management of Indian finances, broadening the scope of the Reforms 
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provisions of the existing Act, and lastly on the Tur' 
Sometime fanned the rumour of the Viceroy’s impending 
resignation. The Acworth and Army Requirements Committees’ 
report- shared no better fate at the Cabinet’s hands, while the fate 
of the recommendations of the Racial Distinctions Committee 
presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru hung in the balance. 


The Liberal Rout. 

Such was the setting on the political table on the eve of the year 
1923. The year opened with the resignation of that great Liberal, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, from the Government of India. His sudden 
retirement from office at this poriod was a bad augury for the party 
and for sometime speculation ran rife whether it was roally due to 
iil health, as was given out, or because Sir Tej Bahadur had, from 
his inner experience of the Governments of Whitehall and Simla, a 
warning of coming events. Of these events, recorded in detail in this 
volume, may bo mentioned some further Liberal resignations, notably 
of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad from the Bombay Government and of 
Messrs Chintamani and Jagat Narain from the U. P. The disillusion¬ 
ment about the reality of the Reforms came gradually, first in the 
shapr of the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the pay 
and prospects of the European Services without entering into the 
question of Indianisation which was brushed aside, secondly, ho 
Secretary of State’s Despatch denying any further advance in con* i- 
tutional reforms as demanded by the Assembly, and thirdly, a regular 
train of certifications both in the Central and Provincial Governments, 
which showed how little the bureaucracy cared oven for the 
moderate popular opinion prevailing in the Councils, and to cap 
id), the doubling of the Salt Tax aga* st the united voico of all India, 
5J lastly, the insult offered to the Indian nation by tho outrageous 
Kenya decisions of July 1923 (see potfe.) 

The Liberals, however, did not take long to rocover from these 
staggering blows, and towards the end of the year thoy began 
roundly to retaliate. When the third and last session of the Assembly 
met at Simla, tho strained feeling between the legislature and the 
executive was at its height and somo strong defeats were inflicted on 
the Government. A resolution was passed against tho Government 
recommending curtailment of the special powers under which the 
m^eroy bad acted in certifying the Finance Bill with the doubled 
> ait Tax. Another for shortening the poriod of probation under 
* m reforms act was also carried against Government. The Reci¬ 
procity Rill aimed against the Kenya decision was also passed against 
L e Government, and on all sides it was apparent that there was 
: ' 0Vf little love lost between the Government on one side and the 
Liberals on tb> other. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Work 
the real reason of Sir Sapru’s resignation, he inline 



Whatever uuo —r-« - , , , 

diately threw himself into the task of reorganising the Liberal party 
the very existence of which was then threatened. With Governmen 
support gone, and the greatest popular antipathy raging against them 
for having made themselves a mere cats-paw in the hands o 0V P 1I 1 1 
ment, it was necessary for the Liberals to rally strength spec,a j 
as two great blown were coming from Whitehall. One was tho 
Royal Commission on the Services (see also pages 121 and 477) ana 
tho other was the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the Reforms 
addressed to the Viceroy and published early in January \j'H. i 
ran as follows: 


The Secretary at State's Despatch 


From 

The Rt, Hon. Viscount Peel, Secretary of State for India. 

To 

H. E. The Governor-General of India in Council. 

4 My Lord,—More than a year has elapsed since Your Excellency's 
Government forwarded to my predecessor the report of a debate 
which took place in the Legislative Assembly in September of last 
year, as a result of which a motion was carried recommending that 
the Secretary of State should be informed that the Assembly was of 
opinion that the progress made by India on the path to responsible 
government warrants a reexamination or revision of the constitution 
at- an earlier date than 1929. On the 28th February las< my pre¬ 
decessor stated, in reply to a question put to him in the^ House of 
Commons, that he intended to address a despatch to Your Excellency s 
Government in reply to this motion, which would follow generally 
the lines of his speech in the course of tho debate on tho address a 
fortnight earlier. Circumstances however, prevented tho fulfilment 
oi this intention, and since it has fallen to myself to make tho roply 
which it is desirable that the Assembly should receive, I do not 
imagine that Your Excellency's Government will have expected 
i hat I should address myself to so large and important a question 
without mature consideration, even though eonm further delay 
was involved. The result of my consideration io that I have 
little to add to, and nothing to qualify in, the statement of 
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Act 


tll0 

His 


'in the House oi Commons on the 14th February last. 

Three Reasons for not Amending the Act. 

‘The policy deliberately adopted by Parliament in enacting 
oi 1919 and recently reaffirmed by the present head of 
Majesty's Government was to provide an instalment. oi Self-Govern¬ 
ment, but at the same time to make further progress in that direction 
dependent upon experience of the practical results achieved in bho 
working of the now constitution as a whole. It would have been 
a matter for surprise had any speaker in the Indian debate of 
September of last year attempted to prove as the result of six months 
experience of a new constitution that its possibilities were exhausted 
and that nothing remained to bo learned from further experience 
of its operation. No such attempt was made and the ar;. amenta 
used in support of the motion consequently lose some of tnoii 
cogency, in my view, for three reasons. 

‘In the first place, they assume that progress is impossible under 
the existing constitution and can bo achieved only by further amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act. This assumption, I believe, 
to bo fundamentally erroneous. The outstanding feature of the 
change made by the Act of 1919 was that it provided British India 
with a progressive constitution in place of an inelastic system of 
government, and that consequently there is room within the structure 
of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and establish for 
themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of the Act. 

Tn the second place, however groat the merits shown by the 
Legislatures as a whole and by individual members—and I am far 
from wishing t-o underrate them—the fact remains that the merits 
and capabilities of the electorate have not yet been tested by time and 
experience. The foundation of all constitutional development must 
be tho presence of a vigorous and instructed body of public opinion 
operating not only in the legislatures, but what is even more import¬ 
ant, in the constituencies. Until this foundation has been firmly laid, 
progress would not be assisted and might indeed be retarded if 
fresh lesponsibilitios were added to those with which the electors 
have so recently been entrusted. 

‘Thirdly, the now constitutional machinery has to bo tested in 
its working as a whole. Changes have boon made as tho result of the 
Act of 1919 in the composition* powers and responsibilities not only 
of the Legislatures but also oi tho Executive Governments. No 


estimate of the success of the new system could pretend to complete¬ 
ness which was not based upon proof of tho capacity of those bodies 
as now constituted to administer the duties entrusted to them, 
duties which from the point of view of public welfare are at least as 
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as those o£ the Legislatures. And a trustworthy prc 
city can only be established by oxpenoncc of the extent ^ 
increased association of Indians m tho sphere of executive 

responsibility has justified itself in practice. . , 

‘I would add that even were these reasons for patience le.^ 
cogent, an opinion based upon six months’ experience of its working, 
that a now constitution in the elaboration of which over two yeais 
were occupied stands in need of revision, is hardly likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, since it is clear that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to enable the new machinery to be adequately tested. It would n 
1,0 without precedent if a constitution, deliberately framed to 
provide a basis for development in whatever directions experience 
may indicate, were to he brought under review within a few month,, 

of its inauguration, and indeed any such process could hardly fail to 

deprive tho constitution of a large element of its value by determining 
prematurely the precise directions in which further progress is to bo 

mad °‘I shall bo glad if Your Excellency’s Government will causo copies 

of this despatch to be laid on the table of both the Chambers ot tho 
Indian Legislature." 


Sir Tej Bahadurs Experience. 

The first important pronouncement of Sir Tej Bahadur on 
coming back to public life was made at a wolcome_ dinner given 
in his honour by tho United Provinces Liberal Association on Sunday 
the 28th January 1923. Sir Tej Bahadur was the president of 
this Association before his taking of office, and boforo a largo 
,fathering of liberals who had met to welcome him back as then loadei 
he gave out his mind on many matters of public importance, especially 
on his experience as a member of the Government of India. n t to 
course of a long narration, ho said : — 


“ \Vhen in 1920 I took office I did so in tho hope and belief that 
it might be possible for mo to do something, however little, in the 
way of promoting the cause which has beon near the heart of every 
t ie Indian. I went into the Government under no false colour.,. 

1 went there as a liberal with all tho convictions of a man of your 

party, but this much I shall venture to say in all humility and in all 
“•'ncority that in approaching questions which affected the interests 
oi India as a whole, I never for one single moment placed the 
party above the country. No one is more conscious than mwclf 
that 1 have no! been able to realize even a small fraction of what 
I hoped ' might he able to do. 

‘The times through which wo have passed have been of exceptional 
difficulty. But in spite of all those difficulties and even in the darkest 
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jent#I %vas sustained by the hope that some day or othmSttil 
Mil^ppWiples and the policy of the Liberal Party would rok_ _ 
^liem Amidication. Gentlemen, nothing has boon more gratifying to 
mo than that a certain section of our countrymen (referring to 
the Swarajists), who at one time urged that the Councils and the 
Legislative Assembly wore absolute shams and snares to be 
shunned and avoided, should now discovor that thoy are at least 
worth trying. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ Speaking for myself, I welcome the decision of those who have 
now proclaimed their intention to go into the Councils. I am 
awuro that in some quarters thcro is a somewhat uncomfortable 
feeling that when these gentlemen go into the Councils they may 
succeed in their professions of destruction. Gentlemen, ray own 
belief, however, is that when they have entered tbo portals of the 
Councils and seen them at work aud come into direct touch with 
realities, they will soften down still more and discover for themselves 
that so far from their being able to wreck tho Couucils, the only 
option loft to them is to work thorn. 


The Provincial Councils. 

‘ When tho Reforms wore introduced it was stated in high 
quarters that it would be tho Provincial Councils which would lie 
tho seat of power and Provincial Governments would loom much 
largor than tho Central Government. Having worked on the South- 
borough Committee I was oven at that time of a different opinion, 
and speaking to a very distinguished English statesman in England 
m 1919 I ventured to diffor from him in his forecart. But what 
was my surmiso at that time has now been proved to be a fact by 
actual experience during tho last two years. Do not for a moment 
imagine that I am indulging in any depreciation of tho provincial 
Councils or underrating their work. I am only stressing tho point 
about tho growing importance of the Central Legislature. 

, is Gam that such knowledge as I possess of the working of 

the Provincial Councils has been derived from a distance, and it is 
Precisely for this reason that I do not wish to be dogmatic about 
them or the Provincial Governments. I cannot, however, help 
tooling that it is really up to tho Ministers of the Provinces to tube tho 
public into their confidence and toll them authoritatively what their 
experience has been inside tho Councils and the Governments. I 
sua, beg leave, however, to say that what lias disappointed me 
most is that excepting in very rare instances the Provincial Ministers 
have observed silence in regard to tho larger questions which affected 
j7°. interests of the country at large. I believe constitutionally 
te.r position i eie of comparatively larger freedom than that of 
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bei/s of Executive Councils. I a now that it is difficult for 
office as Ministers to make speeches in public in the mil 
cvliioh an irresponsible individual like myself is speaking to you 
tonight. (Laughter). And I sincerely hope ard tmst that these 
remarks of mine will not be taken as indicative of a carping spirit. 
I am only inviting them to bo a little less provincial in their 
outlook, and with the knowledge and experience they have gained, 
to tell ns something about the difficulties they have expe¬ 
rienced in the working of Dyarchy. Even if some of them think 
harshly of the Government of which I was until recently a member, 
I shall not mind it, but I do feel that they owe it as much to thoir 
constituencies as to the country at large that they should place 
before us the results of their experience. 


The Central Government. 

‘ As regards the Central Government, I think you arc entitled to 
call upon me to tell you what my experience has been. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, Ltbink there are two outstanding 
facts which I must at once place before you. In the first place, tho 
Central Government is directly responsible to Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. In the second place, it is in a manner responsible 
to the Legislative Assembly consisting of a solid non-official majority 
and a Council of State with a non-official majority but with a strong 
dose of conservatism in its present constitution. In regard to 
tho control of the Secretary of State, I wish on this occasion 
again to emphasise generally, without referring to any particular 
matter which came to my knowledge in the course of my 
official duties, that the control of the Secretary of State over 
the Government of Irdia is not a mere phrase of convention. 
It is a living control exercised over the cable ard exercised not 
very sparingly. It does not mean that tho Secretary of State always 
overrides the Central Government, or is in perpetual war with tho 
Governor General in Council, but the fact remains that he holds tho 
reins in his hands and holds them very tight at times. Well, 
constitutionally, that is to say, according to the present constitution, 
the position is perfectly sound and easily intelligible. Tho Contral 
Government is responsible for the good Government of this country 
to Parliament and the accredited agent of Parliament is tho Secretary 
of State. The statute vests powers of direction, control and 
superintendence in tho Secretary of State and if ho does exercise 
those powers from day to day, legally he is within his rights. 

" But let us examine a little more carefully how that responsibility 
is discharged. So far as Pari‘ament itself is concerned, to whom 
doos it owe responsibility ? To the British voters ? What does the 
British voter know of India'I "What is the amount of interest he 
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Vndial Has lie any inclination to worry himself 
„ , . need not answer these questions. Who then repres 
bhrribws on or interests in India in Parliament 1 Not more than 
half a dozen whom, I hope, I am not libelling when I describe them 
as ‘die-liards.’ In addition to them a couple of Labour members 
who are summarily dismissed by critics here as more visionaries ano 
just a few retired Anglo Indian administrators who came to inclia 
in a different atmosphere, who governed this country according 
to the traditions of old autocracy, and who cannot at all visualise be 
present day conditions of India. Necessarily, therefore, Parliament 
must depend upon its accredited agent, ihe Secretary of Suite. h 
who is the Secretary of State 1 An English politician whose quali¬ 
fication is not necessarily that ho possesses any personal knowledge 
of India or who is indirect touch with the living Indian movements. 

It is not always that you can have at the India Offico a man 
of the wido knowledge and deep sympathies of Mr. lloutagu. 
Mr. Montagu’s knowledge of Indian politics and Indian politician;, 
of Indian administration and administrators, was perhaps unequal ec 
in England and I doubt whether it was surpassed evon by the 
knowlodgo of any administrator in India. It is not even an Austin 
Chamberlain who can always he spared by the British C abinet tor 
the India Office. Very often, as has been observed by a shrewd 
critic it is a statesman who is not wanted at the \\ ar Office or tho 
Colonial Office, to whom is assigned the India Office, notwitlistancung 
that his ignorance of Indian conditions may bo appalling. The Secro 
tary of State in his turn depends upon the expert advice of thoso w no 
surround him. Some of them, the members of the permanent staff* 
have never crossed the Suez. Others of them derive their knowledge 
of India from blue hooks and books of all shades and colours. Otnei s, 
again, are gentlemen who did very good work in their day in India 
hut retired several years ago. I am not, of course, referring to my 
friend Sir William Vincent who has yet to take his seat in the India 
Council and who, I have no doubt, will bring his fresh stock of know 
ledge to bear upon his work. This, gentlemen, is the ordinary consti 
tution of the India Office, and all that I am seeking to emphasise without 
impugning in the slightest degree the motives or the hna 
those in power at Whitehall is that it is extremely dan/ < ions for 
those gentlemen to dogmatise about India, the rapidly changing condi 
tions of which it is impossible for them to visualise. Iho truth as it 
strikes me is that the theory of the direct responsibility of Parliament 
and to Parliament has no life and no vitality left in it. 


Freedom of Government of India. 

‘There was undoubtedly a time when it was customary with ns 
to appeal from the Government of India. to the Secretary of Stile. 
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is arc charged and I see no reason why even und, 
constitution the Government of India should not 
larger measure of freedom so as to bo ablo to discharge 
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bose obligations to the satisfaction of the country which neither 
Parliament nor the Secretary of State can. Take, for instance, a 
section of the Government of India Act which is not so well-known to 
the outside public as it should be. Under Section 19 A. the Secretary 
of State can frame rules for the relaxation of this power of direction, 
control and superintendence over the Governor-General in Council. 
To the best of my knowledge no rules have been framed under this 
section for the general relaxation of those powers. There is only one 
insignificant rule which might well be ignored so far as the general 
issue is concerned. When the Secretary of State will be prepared for 
t.'iis act of supreme self-sacrifice I do not know, but of one thing I 
feel sure, that we can get a great deal more from the sun-dried 
bureaucrats with whom I had the honour to work at Delhi and Simla 
and who in my opinion are far more amenable to the reasonable 
influence of the Legislature and have a better appreciation of the 
situation in the country than the distant bureaucrats at Whitehall. 
It is for this reason that I maintain, and maintain very strongly, that 
a liberated Government of India will mean an early liberation of 
India. 


Provincial Autonomy. 

I am aware that many of you have been laying the greatest 
possible stress upon an early grant of provincial autonomy and the 
introduction of an element of responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. ^ I do not mind telling yon that in at least certain high quarters 
tueie is a distinct sympathy with the demand for provincial autonomy. 
.< am also aware of the usual arguments advanced in certain quarters 
against a further advance. I cannot, however, help feeling—and 
these mo my personal views—that it would bo a great mistake to 
inivuc an advance towards provincial autonomy without at the same 
time alewing the character of the Central Government and freeing it 
nom the leading strii gs of the India Office. I am afraid that so long 
as the Central Government continues to bo what it is—a subordinate 
1 ranoli, to use the phrase of Lord Curzon, of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in England—I should not be prepared to stake much on mere 
provnicial autonomy. Ido riot know when tbo change w ill . ome. 
rrankly, I do not expect any great chango in the near 
future. 

The Secretary of State's Despatch. 

All that I know is . hat the Secretary of State has sent a despatch 
0Ii trc GU ^i° ct which i now public property. He has referred to tho 
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lties'of the present constitution. One of theso possibility 
.y^pturo to say so, is the freedom, of the Government of In 
prepared to grant that? Ho has referred to the want of ox- 
perieuco of the Legislature and to the absence of a proper education 
of the electorate. I for one do not base any claim on the experience 
or the want of experience of the Legislature. And as to the education 
of the electorate, I am the last man to underrate its importance. I 
believe it is up to us to take up the education or the electorate 
seriously in hand. At the same time, it is neither wholly true that 
the electorate is so uneducated as it is supposed to be, nor does it 
seem to bo at all likely that by the year 1929 the electorate will have 
been so much oducated as to justify on that Ground and that grovAid 
alone a further advance. The fact of the matter seems to me that 
tho present constitution is so very peculiar and so lacking in vitality 
that it cannot last very long. 

‘ And here I will remind you that Parliament is plodged not 
only to tho progressive realization of responsible self-government but 
to tho increasing association of Indians in every branch of tho adminis¬ 
tration. As I understand it, the two parts of tho pledge are 
intimately and indivisibly connected with oach other. If tho Secre¬ 
tary of State is prepared to say ‘No’ to the demand of tho Legislative 
Assembly in regard to constitutional advance, I cannot help feeling 
that consistency alone required that ho should have hesitated to 
appoint a Royal Commission about the Services. 


‘ To my mind tho Royal Commission, so far as it is intended 
that it should deal with the constitution of tho services in future, may 
pre-judge and prejudice the question of constitutional advance in 
future. I do not know whether ultimately it is intended to widen 
the scope of the Royal Commission. With the services themselves 1 
have no quarrel. I havo not tho slightest ill-will against them. I 
have seen enough of their ability, their devotion to duty, aud their 
Zeal and I cannot speak unkindly of theni, notwithstanding that their 
political point of view may not always bo tho same as mine or yours. 
I have said already and I do repeat that if there are any legitimate 
grievances of tho services, imperial or provincial, by all moans let 
thorn be redressed. But I fail to sec why a Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment. of India could not bring the necessary redress and why it 
should bo necessary to havo the cumbrous and expensive procedure 
of a Royal Commission, a commission which has not been welcomed 
even by non-official European membeis of the Legislature such as 
Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Spence. Mfhat the constitution of the 
service., in the future will bo, when provinces havo achieved indepen¬ 
dence and when the Government of India have become masters in 
their own house, whether the provinces will at all require all-India 
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< what the method of their recruitment will be, whethe^_^ 
»^li eontirmo to enjoy even the prosent measure of political power, 
are questions so intimately connected with the development of our 
constitution that I cannot but regret the decision which has been 
arrived at. The question of the redress of the grievances was a 
much simpler question and could in my bumble opinion bo dealt with 
effectively and expeditiously by the Government of India themselves. 
For aught I know to the contrary, even the decisions of this Commis¬ 
sion with regard to Indianisation may be such that they may not at 
all fit in with the development of our constitution in future. 


Iniianization of the Army. 

‘Not less important than the question of the Indianisation 
of the services is the question of the Indianisation of tho 
Army, on which his Excellency the Commander in-Ohiof made a 

careful and cautious statement tho other day in tho Assombly. I am 
afraid, gontlemon, I cannot go at length into tho question for two 
reasons. In the first placo I have already abused your patience too 
long. In the noxt place it is no use going into the general question 
of principle without going into tho details of tho schomo which it will 
net be fair or right on my part to discuss until tho Government them¬ 
selves publish it. It is at prosent what is known as an official secret. 
I shall .only say that tho question of the Indianisation of the Army is 
one which deserves serious study and consideration, for on the satis¬ 
factory solution of it depends the fruition of our political ambition.” 

As to how to achieve the end in view they had, he said : 1 have 
no doubt that the only method of work open to you is the constitutional 
method, the method which seeks to bring pressure to bear upon tho 
Government in accordance with the well-recognised principles of con¬ 
stitutional work. It may be that that method of work may bo slow 
and laborious, it may bo that every single effort of yours may not 
succeed, bub whore is the politician who can guarantee success ? But 
whatever you may do, 1 sincerely hope and trust that your promises 
to the country will not be more lavish than your capacity to achieve 
thorn. 

Turning next to the organisation of tho Liberal Partv, bo 
said : — I do sincerely hope and trust that if our party really means 
serious business it will not rest on its oars but first organise itself, 
for without organisation you can neither add to your influence nor tc 
your strength. While undoubtedly I advise you to form yoursel 
into a strong party with a progressive programme, I also oincerol; 
hope and . rust that we shall steer clear of the worst features of tin 
modern party system. If there k to be a rivalry between us .mi 
any other party, let the basis of that rivalry be a desire to serve the 
country according to our own lights.” 


• u 0^,\ 

ST \\\ W- l liberal association 

t"m d W-ion. It. lias stood uncompromisingly for the rights' 

6h/p for Indians throughout the Kmgire. It has insishV*— 
V', st ° 1,s *? be '^mediately taken for affording equal oppo^im- 
io Indians for military and naval careers with a view to tho 0 -ii.i . 
L'idmmsation of the Army and making India self-rein?!* 4 f \ 
defending herself. It has also supported the rapid Indiariisation of 
various public services consistently with efficiency. It has stood f«. 
t iie maintenance of a stable Government and complete securitv ?!' 
lfo and property as essential to tho ordered progress of in dp! 
wards complete Self-government. 

‘Tho Liberal Party has striven with considerable success for the 
enfranchisement of women and it will continue its efforts to secure 
perfect equality for women in tho rights of citizenship. The party 
has worked and will continue to work for promoting tho welLbeW 
of tho backward and depressed classes and is pledged to secure for 
these classes special facilities for education and their duo share in 
the administration and in Government appointments. 


Tn the various Provinces tho Liberal Party can show equally 
good achievements to its credit. In Bombay they insisted upon strict 
retrenchment and compelled Government to accept a cut of Ps. 60 
lakhs at one stroke. They helped in passing a measure for the 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education throughout 
tho presidency and has put on tho Statute Book a liberal measure of 
locr. self-government. The Party has shown the courage of shoulder- 
ing responsibility in undertaking vast schemes of irrigation calculated 
to bring great prosperity to the province and have voted funds for them. 


ihn Liberal Party is not the party of tho supporters of Govern- 
• iH-nt. As regards the Central Government where tho element of 
n .sppnsibility has not been introduced, and in the Provinces as regains 
reserved subjects which aro not administered by tho elected reprosent- 
arives of the people, tho Liberal Party is the party of Opposition. 
Its touch-stone is public good and the early attainment of complete 
Dominion Status by India. It is a party that will support Gov¬ 
ernment or any other body if it is convinced that a particular 
measure was in tho real interests of the country. It has not hesitated 
and will not hesitate in the future to do all it can to oppose and 
criticise as strongly as possible any measures of Government which 
are calculated to injure tho interests of the country. It has, for 
instance, strongly denounced the unjustifiable action of tho Governor- 
General in certifying tho enhancement of the Sail Tax in direct 
opposition to tho repeatedly declared wishes of the Legislature. The 
Liberal Party will carry on an effective constitutional agitation for 
securing such safeguards in the constitution as to render the repetition 
of such an abuse of power impossible. 
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ion on too Royal Commission on Public S< 
/against- it - appointment; and expressed the opinion tin! 
(immm of the salaries etc., of the Services should be considered 
unless it be accompanied by a further grant of reforms. Mr. IX 
P. ITesai, the Kenya delegate, put before the Conference a compre¬ 
hensive resolution about Indians in the Colonios. 


The Bombay Liberal Manifesto 


On August 10th, soon after the proroguat-ion of the Councils, 
the Western India .Liberal Association issued its election manifesto. 
It said : — 

“The Liboral Party, although of the view that the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919 was inadequate in various respects, agreed to work 
the same as it constituted an advance and a substantial improvement 
on the previous order of things and because they wore convinced that 
by working the new constitution a further early advance would bo 
assured and accelerated. The wisdom of this step has boon more than 
justified. Firm in their conviction that it is only by constitutional 
method that India will achieve complete self-government and not by 
running after illusory and unobtainable programmes of attaining 
complete Swaraj in a few days or months, the Liboral Party have, in 
spite of the undeserved abuse to which they were subjected by the 
misguided among their own people on the one hand, without any fear 
of officia 1 displeasure on the other, applied themselves manfully to 
the task of working the new constitution. In doing so they worked 
with the sole purpose of securing public good and did not hesitate to 
relentlessly oppose Government when it was necessary to do so, and 
they claim that the record of their work is one which must receive 
the approbation of all right-thinking men. 

“In the Central Legislature hey immediately applied themselves 
to secure the repeal of the various repress! e laws against which the 
people had been protesting vainly for many years and they succeeded 
in securing such repeal. They worked for and accomplished the 
romcwvi o' racial distinctions in the Criminal Law. They have 
throughout insisted upon a policy of retrenchment and sound finance 
and they claim that they forced upon the unwilling Government a 
thorough investigation of the expenditure of the Indian Government 
by the Inehcape Committee, and compelled the Government of India 
to agree to substantial reduction in the expenditure as a result of 
that Committee. By their efforts the Fiscal Commission was appoint¬ 
ed whose recommendations when adopted would considerably encour¬ 
age Indian industry and conserve its financial resources. The Party 
has kept equally in view the improvement of the conditions of labour 
aud has helped in inaugurating and helping important legislation in 
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quietus to the Bombay Liberals. Tho second Bom 
Liberal Oonforofico, hold at Karad (Poona) on 1 Pth IV 
fticir attitude. Some 250 delegates from the scattered 
Liberals of the presidency attended. Rio Bahadur R. R. Kale, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered a thoughtful address 
dealing mainly with their achievements under the Reforms and 
emphasised the spread of Liberalism in India to stem the corroding 
influences of castes and communal differences. Mr. Chunilal 
M. Mehta who presided stressed the superiority of constitutional 
methods over direct action and strongly attacked the Congressmen. 
With those who intended to enter the Councils with a view to mend¬ 
ing them, ho thought, the Liberal party had no quarrel. But the 
Liberal party and all the rest in the country who stood for steady and 
ordered progress through constitutional evolution could not uncon¬ 
cernedly look on when N. C. Os also threatened to enter the Councils 
with the a vowed intention of obstructing the working of tho constitu¬ 
tional machinery. Tho pay of tho higher Services next came in for 
much scatohing criticism at the hands of Mr. Gandhi. Ho said that 
ho would fail in his duty if he did not give definite expression to 
the public fooling that tho salaries of tho I. C. S. and other all-India 
Services were unduly enhanced by the Secretary of State for India in 
1918 to buy off their threatened powerful opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms, that those salaries did not stand in need of 
any revision, and that tho Services were so heavy that India could not 
any longer bear the burden of such costly service on its present scale. 

Of the resolutions passed by the Conference the most important 
ones were tho following 


At the instance of the Hon. Prof. Kale a resolution expressing 
keen dissatisfaction at Lord Pool’s despatch of November last and 
asking for the immediate grant of full Provincial Autonomy and 
introduced of responsibility in tho Central Government in all 
departments except military, foreign and political, was unanimously 
carried. Tho next resolution related to military expenditure and it 
was proposed by Mr. Dugal, a noirBrahmin. Tho resolution demanded 
further reduct ion in military expenditure by giving effect to all the 
recommendations of retrenchment of the Inchcape Committee by 
further reducing the British element and Indianisation of tho Army. 
Mr. Kravadbar proposed the resolution about the salt-tax. It 
characterised Lord Reading’s action in certifying the salt tax as most 
arbitrary, unwise and inexpedient, and expressed the view that the 
circumstances in which lie did so could by no stretch of imagination 
be described as an emergency. The resolution also expressed the 
opinion that tho non-official members of tho Assembly will be justified 
in refusing further supplies of money as they might think fit. 
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Oi: May 30th ho addre ssed the Liberal L r a 
foil June 3rd tho Liberal Loaguo of Fyzabad, on Juno 
ffona, and subsequently lectured in several places in tho Bomlm 
Presidency at tho invitation of the Liberals there. In all hb 
speeches he stressed the point that tho Liberals, who were unlike th 
Non-co-operators constitutionalists first and last, had after working 
the Reforms boon confronted with a new situation and they must all 
attempt now to remedy the defects that experience had pointed out 
in the working of the Reforms. He strongly combated the posit ion 
taken by the wreckers of the Reforms that it gave nothing and 
assorted that the Reforms did give something but that they should 
now press forward their claim for having more. According to this 
view a change was made in the object of the United Provinces 
Liberal Association at its annual meeting on June 9th, presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Tho object of the Liberal Party, the 
Association doclared, in changing their first rule of Association, was 
to work by constitutional means for tho attainment as early as pos~ 
sible of Self-government and Dominion Status. Their goal was Swaraj 
or Self-government within the Empire. Their policy was a com¬ 
bination of co-operation and non-co-operation. They were net to 
destroy anything like tho Swarajists. As Sir Tej Bahadur said in the 
course of his impressive speech to the association vindicating Liberal 
policy : Wo havo the remarkable phenomenon before ur that those 

who in tho year 1920 considered that the contact with the Councils 
was vile contamination have now so far changed their belief that they 
propose to go into tho Councils. It is true that destruction is on 
their lips, but I say it in nf/spirit of disparagement tint consistently 
with the attitudQ that they took 3 years ago, they cannot quietly 
walk into tho Councils without some such shibboleth on their lips. I 
have however very little doubt that when they havo entered tho 
Councils, destruction will alter into construction. 


The Bombay Liberals 

Tho Bombay Liberals were at this period more fortunate* 
They had as yet nothing to complain of Diarchy. Sir Chimanial 
Setalvad's resignation from tho Executive of tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment early in Juno camo as a surprise and tho pooplo expected 
another round of “ revelations ” meat the Reforms. But Sir 
Chimanial chose not to take the public into confidence and 
recite his experience in tho Government. In his letter of resignation 
to tho Governor he wrote that he felt “ very strongly that in the 
present state of politics in the country and looking^ to the^ needs of 
his party with the general elections imminent, it is his imperative 
duty to resign office and seek re-election to the Assembly. There 
was not a breath about the Reforms and Diarchy which seemed to 
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$21 th:v, his OoYvvnmcint iul promulgated the notification uruI^iVtl 
f(w Act with the nfr of the Ministers, Bit, he vb»l nj>f. 

rhmg n\<>v 4 were the Minister a: jib^rfy to tell the pub;*,*. ,oti v . 

thin;- more. All the- couiddo was to seek a remedy by other and private means. 
If was not- a transferred subject for which ilu; Ministers were responsib e. { 
•. ould t\l you just this much that if the whole truth with regard to that , the 
who'oof the facts relating to that, had been published, the impression that gained 
currency with regard to the altftudo and position of the Ministers in j spi to 
i bo in v-urcs taken by or with the. assent of the Governor in Council would have 
been different from what it actually was. I think even unmitigated diarchy 
would be preferable to a system which ia the negation of continuity, of consis¬ 
tency, aye, of serious-mindedness. 1 am not an advocate of diarchy and i think 
that tlie whole of the Government should be jesponsible to the Legislature. 


This revelation profoundly agitated the Liberals and gave the 
fir: i shock of a revulsion of feeling as to their position under tho 
Reforms. It scandalised thorn. Tho Non-co-operators laughed and 
taunted them, and tho truth was gradually dawning on the country 
that the foreign bureaucracy had, as evor, used the Liberals for its 
own purpose and then discarded it. They had boon mado a scape¬ 
goat, an instrument, a mask, alboit constitutional, to instal a more 
perfect absolutism, to drain more of India’s money, to crush the 
Nationalistic spirit in the country, to bring in the Lee Commission, 
and nobody knew what more were to follow. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who presided in moving ;a vote of confidence on Mr. Chintamani 
remarked that had ho been treated by the Government in tho same 
manner as tho U. P. Ministers, nothing would have induced him to 
stay in tho Government for a minute. Ho expressed his general 
agreement with all that fell from Mr. Chintamani and said : “ We 
now know for the first time whore Diarchy has failed. Mr. Ohinta- 
mani suggested that we should at once ask for full Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. As far as I am concerned, I shall have nothing to clo with 
Provincial Autonomy if it comes independently of and in advance 
of a more thorough alteration of the Central Government. A system 
of provincial autonomy with the Central Govt, essentially irres¬ 
ponsible is on tho face of it an untenable proposition. It is for this 
reason that I endorse the suggestion made by Mr. Chintamani that 
when wo talk of these things in future wo must not forget the 
Govt, of India” 


Mr. Chintamani’s Tour. 

Mr. Chintamani, however, did not let the grass grow under 
his feet. He soon started on a lecturing tour throughout the U. P. 
and even as far as Bombay for the purpose of rousing the Liberal 
Party to set right tho wrongs that were being practised by the Gov¬ 
ernment all over tho country under cover of the Kef or ms. His 
enemies maligned his utterances as those of a disgruntled Minister 
served right for daring to look into every word of the Reforms Act 
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/Act was only a Bill, and I have greater reason to complain 

a. We have hari the experience oi‘ unitary system of Govern- 

,vas diarchy in theory, next, of a semMemi-unitary diarchical Govern¬ 
ment and lastly of diarchy unmitigated. The success of the United Provinces 
Government during the two years and four months under the diarc'deal 
system has been exactly in the measure in which djar ay has not been 
observed in actual working. If I may so put it, the diarchies system has 
succeeded precisely where there was no actual diarchy. The moment, iuc 
head of the Government remembered that his was a diarchical Governmou- and 
decided to work it as a diarchy, nothing but friction has arisen. My friend 
Mr. Hirday Nath Kunzru demanded to know how far there had been joint deli* 
1 .orations,\o what extent the recommendations of the Joint Committee wore 
being respected, and to what extent they were departed from in the working of 
the United Provinces Government. The Finance Member, speaking for the 
Governor, declined to give the information asked for on the ground that it was 
of a confidential nature. 1 am not at liberty to disclose secrets this evening any 
more than the Finance Member considered lnmseif to be in the Legislative 
Go unci L two months ago. But I am entitled to draw your particular attention 
to published facts and ask you to draw inevitable inferences therefrom. 

Unenviable Ministerial Position. 


I will give you one or two illustrations which show in what position Minis¬ 
ters are placed in the present system due to the extraordinarily large amount of 
discretion that is vested in one individual, the head of the Government. There 
was a resolution moved in the Legislative Council in April 1921 on the {Separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions. The spokesman of Government on that day 
was myself. It was a question relating to a reserved subject and the spokesman 
should have been either member of the Executive Council. But a transferred 
member of Government was selected on benaif of tbe Governor in Council to 
deliver the Government’s reply to the Council. Surely you will draw from that 
the inference that the whole Government had deliberated upon that subject, that, 
a collective decision had been taken and that the Governor in Council or the 
individual member of the Governor in Council who was concerned on that parti¬ 
cular (jay, thought that the Minister could be the.spokesman of the entire Govern¬ 
ment. I am not at liberty to tell yon many things that might have happened 
after that clay inside the Government. I have to make a lone jump and ask you 
immediately to come to March 1923, when the Finance Member told the Legislative 
Council that the responsibilities for the subject rested exclusively with the 
Governor in Council. The Constitution not having undergone a change in the 
interval, it is the mind of the Governor that must have undergone a change. It 
might have been of the present Governor, or of the late, I am not at liberty to 
tell. But for some reason or other it must have occurred either to the late 
Governor or to the present Governor that any arrangements by which this all- 
imporrant subject of the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions was • on- 
sidered by the whole Government was wrong, that the Ministers must be kept 
on. and that deliberations a- well as decision must be restricted to the Governor 
in Council. Now a system that left it free to the Governor to have joint deli¬ 
beration or not to have it, to have it at all stages of a subject or only at some 
stages, to take Ministers into consultation at some stages and drop them out for 
reasons assigned or not assigned at later stages, a system under which Ministers 
rau! members of the Executive Government might be jointly responsible or sepa¬ 
rately responsible, a system of Government that leaves to the arbitrary will of a 
single individual this large power, cannot be a sound system (hear, hear), and we 
shall not be worthy of being called Liberate if we continue to tolerate it without 
a substantial effort to alter it. I will give a second illustration. It was stated 
by Sir Harcourt Butler in a public speech at a Durbar held at Lucknow in 
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ami any justice for the < 

in the hands of the Set re tary of Stat 
Government and Legislature on t!ie spo*. T myse 
doTiot bedeve in th6 necessity or in the wisdom of maintaining the All-India 
S« <.ici!8 under local Government. Whether radical reforms which will do away 
with Imperial Services and will intros luce recruitment of all seiviees on a pro¬ 
vince d basis will come early or late, 1 cannot tell. That we should work lo see 
that it comes early I have no doubt. But even if there are to bo All-India 
Services for some tune yet, I do not admit that Local Governments and particu¬ 
larly Ministers should have so little control over officers of the Imperial Service^ 
serving in departments for which the Local Government and Minister* are 
responsible. I do not admit a catastrophe will overtake the country as a whole, 
or any particular department, if there is to be such a rapid Indianisation of 
the Services a* to lead to a substantial diminution in the beginning, and a 
complete stoppage in the end, of., recruitment outside India. So far at junt¬ 
as the departments for which I was responsible during the hist two years 
are concerned, I am prepared to make the claim and substantiate the claim 
before any cross-examining tribunal before which l may find myself, that the 
administration of those departments can be conducted, from tomorrow morning 
if you will, with the Indian agency that is now at the disposal of Ministers 
without the slightest detriment to efficiency, with a great deal of reduction 
of cost, and with much more popular satisfaction than is the case at the 
present day. (Cheers) Along, therefore, with our advocacy of reform m the 
constitution of Local Governments must go a powerful and sustained plea for 
a reform of the conditions of recruitment of all the Services. 


Provincial Tributes. 

Thirdly, there must be put an end to the system of provincial contributions 
to the Central Government. I do not admit that the Central Government cannot 
carry on without a deficit or without new taxation large reforms in the con¬ 
stitution of the Central Government if our national aspirations are not to be 
continually frustrated. Sir T. B. Sapru laid it upon the provincial Ministers 
to speak out their minds as regards the working of the system of Government 
in the provinces and of the Reforms that ought to be introduced. I will not 
detain you at the same length with my observations relating to the Central 
Government as I have done when speaking of t he Local Government. I. will 
ask you to forgive me if I go back for a few minutes to the Local Government 
before saying a few words with regard to the Central Government. 

Working of Diarchy. 

I omitted to make some observations on the working of diarchy. 1 think 
the country has a right to expect the Ministers who have come out of office to 
state their free opinion upon the working of this political experiment. The 
criticisms of the working of diarchy have come only from public men who have 
not had to work it from inside but have only watched it from outside. I think 
it is tlie duty of the first Ministers who have regained their freedom to state 
what they think of the system. I said in the first six or seven months of 
1921 that we in the United Provinces Government had to make a mental 
effort to remember that We were working a diarchical system. At the time 
i made that statement I was absolutely correct. Since then, however, things 
have changed and we have had diarchy in increasing measure and I am 
here as the first victim of diarchy to have come out. The Joint Committee 
enjoined upon the Governor systematic joint deliberation between the two 
halves of Government. It is left entirely in the power of the Governor when 
to have joint deliberation and when not to have. It is part of the power 
conferred upon the Governor by the Act, of which we complained at the time 
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>lo to the Legislature than in those where there ia such resjH 
» not think there is any one in the province, at all events amkm| 
&£\ public men, more qualified to express competent opinion upon the 

__ efficiency of the departments in charge of Members of the Executive 

Council who arc not responsible to the Legislature and of departments in charge 
of Ministers for which there is responsibility t o the Legislature than my Lh-nd 
Mr. Hirday Nath Kunzru* I will ask him to say as a result of his close 
and constant study of the matters relating to every department of the Govern¬ 
ment, and as a result of daily experience of the Legislative Council, whether 
he considers the departments for which there is no responsibility to the J.egis- 
Jaturc are administered either with great- / efficiency or with greater economy 
than the departments for which the Ministers are^ responsible. I will ask 
him to say whether even as regards departments of the Indian Member o- t he 
Executive Council there has been greater responsiveness to the wishes of the 
Legislature on the part of those members of Government who were answerable 
to the Legislature or on the part of the other member who is not bo responsible. 
If the answer to my questions is what I expect it to be, then I would ask you 
to say how much more this must be the case with regard to departments in 
charge of the English I.C.S. member who cannot be expected to display national 
sympathies as an Indian member of the Executive Council can feel an-1 some¬ 
times does profess. I do not hesitate to enunciate several propositions. I deny 
that the administration of the reserved departments by the Governor in Council 
has been more efficient or more economic or more sympathetic t<» t lie people 
or more responsive to popular opinion than the administration of .:ny of the 
departments under Ministers responsible to the Legislature. I take no personal 
credit to myself. I have rarely known a Government, foreign or national, 
despotic or constitutional, which has clone the right merely because of love of 
right in the abstract. Government moves under pressure of public opinion. 
The difference between a wise and a foolish Government is that a wise Govern¬ 
ment docs not delay action until public opinion assumes the form of organised 
physical violence, while a foolish Government does not read the signs of the 
times aright and is precipitated into action by actual violence. But I know 
of very few Governments, and do not exclude even the Government of England 
from the category, which like to move in the direction of reform only because 
right or justice requires that they should do so. Naturally, the pressure of 
public opinion is felt much more by the members of Government responsible to 
t he Legislature than by those members who are relieved of such responsibility. 
1 therefore plead that without any hesitation we can address ourselves to the 
task of obtaining the abolition of the Executive Councils in the provinces ac 
as early a date as might be and substitute Ministries theiefor, so that there 
may be an unitary Government acting as one hotly, moved by common sympa¬ 
thies agreeing in opinion with identical purposes, and collectively and severally 
responsible to the Legislature elected by the people. 1 plead that the relation 
of the head of the Government towards sucli a Government should be the 
relation of Governors in the Dominions towards Ministers. 


Control over Services. 

Along with this, and concurrently, there should be a reform of the system 
of recruitment of the public services and of control over the services. I am 
ready to accept any measure that might be deemed necessary to give an in¬ 
violable guarantee to every officer now in service that the rights and privileges 
to which he was admitted when he entered service shall be scrupulously 
respected throughout the period of service aud in respect of pension after the 
conclusion r.f active service. I advocate no policy that may be described as a 
policy of spoliation. But no member of the Liberal Deputation admitted in 
1D19 before the Joint Select Committee, and I admit much less today, that 
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/neither thov nor (ho Council won. 1 bo Able to effectively ..orjtfl I 
- on the reWveii -ide. Some of these views prevaued and Nile* 
was reU’Cto.l. Actually, however, when it came to framing 
the rules it was-laid down • Finance Member must always be a 

Membi rtlw Executive Council and never a Minister, So tong as good 
relations prevailed, us they did in theso provinces m lih.l, so long as the 
-vs’v.n Of mint do tlKt.nion advocated by the Joint Committee was a living 
;:.; U tv he're*, there was not much complaint. Hut the moment that yielded 
plact actual working, to a greater or ■> cU nt, . ho moment 

i.out'ook of the reserved Government changed for the worse, from that 
moment onwards tec misfortunes of the Finance lcpwtme.it being particularly 
a ivserved department began to be felt and it was only by continual struggle 
that transferred departments were able to get even a large part of the funds 
required tor development. Speeking in the late Legislative Council as a 
non official member, 1 ventured to say that even the smal.est concession which 
the non-official members were able to extort from Government was of the 
(xtvacticu of a tooth by surgical operation. The maximum effort^had to bo 
expended in order to get even an elementary concession fiom the ao .eniment 
then in power. It may or my not Counv l and 


department. The virtual conversion oy r 

a iiH-rvcd (U pru tment is ne t only wrong in principle but its diawbackh have 
i aiphasizcd actually in day to day administration. 

The Towers of the Governor. 

I think we should unhesitatingly plead for the emancipation of the 
Ministers from a great (leal of control over them reserved to the Governor, 

1, their responsibility to the Legislative Council is a reality and no one 
more than myself had move occasions to believe that it was a reality it is 
utterly wrong "that there should be fo much of controlling power »• 

the head of the Government as is the case at present. 1 have no hesitation^ 
UTOino as we all did in 1‘JIP, that the relations of the Governor towards lm 
Ministers should he the relations of constitutional Governor as is the case in 
the Dominions. 1 will go farther than that. 

The time has come for us to inquire whether the system of duality 1 it ie 
Government need be kept up and ought to be kept up. y was * 
accepted th%l system of diarchy when the Reforms 

Ko on,: ever professed faith in diarchy as something good m '[self. " h 
it only for this reason, and wo never made a secret ot.our position in that lega.d, 
that we felt that what’was called complete provincial 

ih-.it and therefore it was practical politics to accept the substantial mstalmc 11 
that was proposal to be conceded, to work it for all ft WR W — 

for the next favourable opportunity of taking a new big o < . \, 

more hopeful among us at the time thought tha| the present system could got 
pome. The more ardent spirit among ns were not willing to wan for some time 
More pleading for a further instalment. We are now in the position or 
persons who have actually seen the working of the present system and who 
therefore can state with more confidence than we possessed m 1JU 01 
lyop whether we ccmte let the present system continue for some time yet, 
m whethei h was onr duty to work w4 all the energy of which we are 
ear,able, to we such a mending of the present system that all its drawbars 
mi-ht elisaDD' u- Mow, why should there he diarchy ? Does the experience 01 the 
“st 2 yems aiid 4 months in those provinces or other p^vince-for^bvious 
reasons f speak particu.ary of these provinces,-tend to show iS 

greater efficiency of administration in departments fo ■ 
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^^Thave spoken of the limitations under which oar work lias find to be done. 
What are those limitations ? It is recognised by friends as well as opponents 
that among all public offices that now exist in India there is perhaps none which 
is mo in delicate and more thankless than the office of a Min; si r. At the to;> 
there is the Governor, whose relation to his Ministers is not the true relation oi. 
the Governor in the self-governing Dominions to his Ministers but the relation 
of a superior’authority in whom much reserve power is vested. Any one who 
raffia the relevant sections of the Government of India Act would naturally 
cuac.ude that Ministers are accorded greater authority than members of the 
Executive Council, for the very satisfactory reason that they are accountants 
to the Legislative Council and can be turned o n- of office by an adverse vote of 
the Council, whereas members of the Executive Counci * mv accountable not L> 
the Lcgis ative Council but to higher executive authority. But this impression 
could be qualified on a perusal of the reicvaut paragrapn of the Instrument oi 

the Governors and it will be still more qualified by a perusaj of the hloh made 

under the Government of India Act. It was our experience m lhit) that the 
drawback of Indian legislation carried through Parliament was that g left a 
ureat deal of opportunity for the Executive in India to take away insidiously 
in detail what the Act conceded opemy in principle by the character oi tne 
rules which they promulgate under the Act. For this reason the Liberal dtps- 
tatiou to England tried hard to get into the Act itself as much as could be 
conveniently inserted there and to impos certain restrictions on the povvci ofc 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State in the matter of the run d arned 
under the Acr. Notwithstanding this, let me confess with regret that the lules 
framed under the Act have actually had the effect, in day to day administrat ion, 
of taking away something from what the Act conferred in general terms. I he 
result is that the position of Ministers is somewhat les-i than a perusal of the 
Govt, of India Act. would lead one to suppose. To the extent that opportunity 
was given to us, we, members of the Liberal Party, opposed in lJid in the 
capacity of members of the Reform?. Advisory Committee as well as in communica¬ 
tions addressed to the authorities in India and in England some of these 
retrograde ru.es offending the spirit of the Government of India Act which were 
drafted by the Government of India. Unluckily we did not succeed and these 
lines were approved by the Joint Select Committee first and by Parliament 
next, almost in the form in which they had been drafted at Delhi. 1 have never 
had any hesitation in condemning several of these rules as contravening the 
sp-.rit and intention of Parliament in framing the Act. It is my conviction 
that in the efforts that we shall make for a change in the present system of 
Government, we should give a prominent place to an advocacy ot an alternation 
of some of these rules. 


The Finance Department. 


I would make special mention of the rules relating to the Finance 
department. You will remember our opposition to the proposal of the 
Government of India to set up what was called a separate purse for the 
reserved and transferred halves of the Government. We < opposed it because 
thereby we would have been deprived both in the Government and in the 
Legislative Council of powerful opportunities of exercising control and 
exerting influence over the finance and through it the policy of the reserved 
half of the Government, and wc further opposed it because we were alive to the 
danger of very inadequate allotments being made to the financing of the 
transferred departments, upon which inadequate sums of money had been 
spent until then, and of the consequent necessity that would be imposed on the 
Ministers of making themselves responsible for new taxation while at the 
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tfhfie it is my misfortune not to be able to agree in its emifcej 
\ Excellency's notes, it has pained me not a little. It is i i0 t 
Cult to detect in the careful language in which the notes are 
wordert a certain lack of confidence in my impartiality in this 
matter." This lettev wa^ fast followed by one from Pandit Jagafc 
Narain who on April 22nd resigned the office of the Minister on the 
follov\ing ground mentioned in his letter : — 


‘‘At the time we accepted office, we decided to act, and 
throughout we have acted, on the footing of joint responsibility. 
Therefore I also bog to resign the office of Minister to Your Excel 
lency. 1 shall be grateful if you could so arrange as to relieve me 
at tbo same time as the Hon'blo Minister of Education and 
Industries.” 

On April 24th His Excellency accepted Mr. Chintamani's resig¬ 
nation. The following is an extract from His Excellency's letter : 
f I have received your letter of April 19th and accept your resig¬ 
nation with regret, the more so that the difference occasioning it 
seems mainly one of method. I agree that the reasons should be 
published." 


y 


The Ministers & the U. P. Liberals 

At the general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Asso¬ 
ciation held at Allahabad on May 20th 1923, Mr. Chintamani, in 
reply to an address of confidence of his party, made a weighty pro¬ 
nouncement on current politics. In the course of it ho dealt with 
the question of the resignation, gave an account of the work done 
by the ex-Ministers in their respective departments, examined the 
working of Diarchy in the light of actual experience and discussed 
the subject of tbo control of services and the need of further 
reform in the Provincial and Central Governments. Perhaps the 
most important portion of his speech was that which dealt with 
Diarchy. He gave two instructive illustrations which brought out 
its extremely unsatisfactory features. Ho thus forcefully described 
the working of the system of Diarchy in the provinces: — 

‘ A system that left it free to the Governor to have joint deli¬ 
beration or not to have it, to have it at all stages of a subject or only 
at some stages, to take Ministers into consultation at some stage and 
drop them out, for reasons assigned or not assigned at later stages, 
a system under which Ministers and members of the executive 
Government might be jointly responsible or separately responsible, a 
system of Government that leaves to the arbitrary will of a single 
individual this large power, cannot be a sound system.' 

The following is a long extract from his speech,— 
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THE DE LA FOSSE CASE 

personal consideration, both for the Vice-Chancellor am 
f^ersity, the falsity for such rumours is to be established beyond 
question. For I want to make it clear that, while I express no 
opinion as to the alleged statements that are the subject matter of 
tho legal proceedings, I personally believe the Vfoe-Chancdlor’a 
personal statement to me that his hands are clean and I want his 
probity to . bo made clear to tho world. I am sorry to differ, but 
I am not prepared myself to put pressure on him to stop tho proceed¬ 
ings. Wo have no legal power that I know of to do so and I am not 
willing to strain the executive authority of the Government an} mote 
than I thought it right to use the Chancellor’s authority in order to 
force the Vice-Chancellor to submit to some form of arbitration or 
settlement/* 

On the 10th April, the Hon*ble Pandit Jagat Narain sent a 
note to the Governor expressing the opinion that Sir Claude should 
have taken Government sanction before instituting the case and that 
a settlement out of court was preferable. His Excellency in reply 
expressed regret that he did not share the same views. 


The next day Mr. Chantamani sent a fresh note to tho Governor 
stating that a criminal prosecution for defamation is a rare occurrence. 
In England, the genera! practice is Civil suits for damages. The 
Hon’blo Ministor added :—“I am clear in my mind that an explana¬ 
tion should be called for from Sir Claude for not observing rules for 
tho conduct of public servants.** In his reply His Excelloncy tho 
Governor cont the following note :— 

M I regret to differ from the Hon’ble Minister. I have already indicated my 
views generally (1) that this was not a case to which the rule applies strictly. 
(2) That Government is not directly concerned in the matter. (3) That it is not 
unreasonable to allow considerable latitude to an officer concerned to defend his 
reputation. (4) That, (as I understand) the Vice-Chancellor's witnesses or some 
of them were leaving for .England and therefore time was important. A lengthy 
examination of the merits of the case by the Government might actually have 
impeded his case. I do not know whether, but think it likely that, the Vice- 
Chancellor’s application for sanction in other cases was despatched before this 
la3t suit was launche 1. If so, I am not disposed to take the narrow view that 
another application was necessary. I adhere to the opinion already expressed 
that if a breach of rule was committed it was in the circumstances not a serious 
one. I know that the Hon'ble Minister for Kducation does not agree and I regret 
the difference of opinion. But I feel that there is no need to call for an explana¬ 
tion from the Vice-Chancellor of what is really to my mind clear enough already.” 


The Resignation Letter. 

On April 19th the Hon’blo Mr. Chintamani tendered his resigna¬ 
tion and sent a very long note along with it. The note contained 
amongst other things : “I refrain from attempting anything like a 
detailed reply to His Excellency’s notes. There is always a dis¬ 
advantage in such a discussion between unequal parties. I will only say 
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servant is said to be in question. Therefor**, if in order 
the courts, which ho considers to be the only meaiiB 

accessary that the sanction of the Government should be 
l shall raysol!. bo disposed to hold, without attempting to go 
into previous relations between the parties or examinan >n of evidence or 
reference t.o Government Legal advisers, that permission should be given 
unhesitatingly. 


On the next day, 8th April, the Private Secretary to tho Gover¬ 
nor cent a letter to Sir Claude which, amongst other things, stated : 

M You will readily understand that when as an outcome of the diecussion 
His Excellency the Governor decided to leave you the discretion to take such 
steps as you think fit, that decision expressed his own view of the matter as the 
head m the University. It did not und obviously could not obviate the need for 
the permission of the Local Government to your taking legal proceedings. Ho 
thinks that you should without delay apply for the required sanction.” 


On the 8th April Mr. Chintamani addrossed a long letter to His 
Excolloncy the Governor in which ho said inter alia : 

“ I note with pleasure that Hie Excellency has now drawn the attention of 
Sir Claude De La Fosse to the necessity of applying for sanction. 1 would 
however beg reave to point out that there are obvious disadvantages m ex post 
facto sanction, apart from the point that Sir Claude De La Fosse might have 
shown me the courtesy of speaking to me about this matter before taking such a 
step. 1 !> 1 that in a matter of this character where on one side we have, a public 
servant anxious to vindicate his honour aud probity and on the other two public 
men of recognised position in the public life of the province, who have disowned 
any such intention as is attribut'd to them. I think it should not have been 
impossible to bring influence to bear on both parties, so as, on the one hand, to 
secure ample vindication of the honour and good fame of the officer concerned 
and, on the other, to remove such misunderstandings as naturally arise when 
storii 3 pass from mouth to mouth, but I am afraid that Sir Claude De La Fosse 
has in haste taken an ill-advised action when there were other ways open to him. 
o achieve the object he has in view which he has not availed himself of. Sir 
v '- nde De La Fosse has either ignored or refused to take the advice of the 
Ministers who would have been only too happy to do all they could t o get him 
satisfaction for such wrong as he thinks has been done to him, and has not even 
complied with the formality of applying for sanction for taking this step.” 

In the same latter Mr. Chintamani made two proposals that Sir 
Claude De La Fosse may bo asked to apply for a postponment of his 
case and that an earnest effort should be made to roach a settlement 
out of Court. 

Governor’s Eoply 

Ilis Excellency the Governor sent a note in reply tie next day. 
The note mentioned : “I do not at all like this litigation chiefly because 
it will do tho University no credit in tho eyes of the world and will, as 
the Honblo Minister for Education says, impede its future administra¬ 
tion. But the worst of all would be not to get to the bottom of the 
matter and to leave any basis for future stories. The fact that rumours 
of the Yiee-Chancellors being bribed could bo even entertained in the 
University circles came upon mo as a shock and I felt and feel that 
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“i I shall b© grateful for any information 
/bo pleased to lot mo have/’ 

^roplv His Excellency sent the following 

Chintaraani— , M t , 

“No application for sanction was made to me and the Secretary h*B reminded 
the Vice-Chancellor of the existence of the ruU to which the Hon ble Minister 


not© to Mr. 


l,ho vice-unanceiior or cue cm mo —. . . , 

referred (cop of letter enclosed). (2) The Vic .-Chancellor recently informed 
imuu * ' ■.i,;„ .u^^nu hnnnni- wurp current 
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me as Chancellor that untrue stories affecting his personal honour were euriorj 
in University circles and stated that he had information whicu he beheved . t 
two members of the Court had given them currency. He added that he could 
not nossiblv vacate the office without first vindicating his character With 
th^ last rlnark I as Chancellor, absolutely agreed. 1 then discussed, as 
Chancellor, with ’him what course would be in the best interests of the University 
in the hop of avoiding resort to the courts of law. 

X considered carefully (l) the possibility of holding some InvesHgat on ey a 
committer: appointed by me as Chancellor to examine the facts of the \ ice- 
Chaucellor’s 'action and whether the alleged statements about him had ocen 
made 1 rejected this idea for reasons which will readi.y suggest themselves, 
vir ‘the impossibility of arming tbe committee with legal powers or of giving 
due’authority to its Hading. (2) The possibility of getting the two members to 
smte to the Vice-Chancellor that they had never entertained or encouiag. d 
doubts as to his personal probity and had made no statement casting jloub; 
un0 T] it With this purpose I saw Mr. Gurtu and asked h-m to consider e 
possibility of making such a statement as the Vice-Chancellor was .lkely i) 
accept anil publish it as satisfactorily vindicating his personal chaiacte . Mi. 
Gurtu tvhh the coucurrence of some of the other members of tn Committee, 
^ me a Ur* hich 1 communicated to the Vice-Chancellor, I refrauied 
from comment now. Toe Vice-Chancellor apparently was not satisfied. I hear 
that ho has taken legal proceedings. . 

( 3 ) Looking at tho matter as ChancelU l knew and Mill know of no other 
• av odcu to the Vice-Chance^ or^ who co sidered that hie personal honou ha l 
Wn ca'cdln question on tbe -ve of his retirement from office, oi endeavouring 
to clear himself. I did not accept his story or tost his evidence ho.ding that t.u„ 
was ’mt my business. I vas sufficiv • for me to kuow that the alleged statements, 
f made we serious and that the Vice-Chancellor undoubtedly believed to at 
they were made. I did not therefore see any sufficient reason why I, as 
Chancellor, should en ’ avour to deter him from the course which he waB advibed 

ftnd M? regard's the Government Servants Conduct Kule, while I do not wish 
to prejudice the decision, 1 may as well note the view I am deposed to take. 
ara disposed, as Governor, to think that if there was a breach, it was not a v^y 
crave one The Vice-Chancellor is no doubt a Government servant lent to the 


University. For alU know to the contrary, the alleged biatemeut may relate 
to a period before lie was lent to the University. But the a.leged statement.-, if 
I understand ar gi 1 if made, were made in connection with a recent mquny to 
Ifficb tLr VtoeK anccnor ’as Vice-Chancellor was a party. The subject matter 
18 purely a University matter am. -he parties are primarily University parties. 


His Excellency’s letter cont.nucs : 

If I remember rightly, the main easoa for the Government Servants Conduct 
Bu^is that the Government shoulc have an opportunity of judging 

nioceedinus are launched how far its own po.icy and doings 
1 VI.C turi in me Courts. That consideration does not :e arise 


canvassed in me Courts. That consideration does not 
the Government is not even indirectly in question. 


before the 
arc going to be 
arise. The action of 
me honour of v senior 
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The U. P. Resignations 


The greatest sensation in Liberal circles and an affair which 
served to give a new orientation to their politics was the sudden 
resignation of the Ministers of the U. P. Government in the earlier 
part of 1923. The Hon. Messrs C. Y. Chintamani and Pt. Jagat 
Narain were Liberals who had opposed the national war-cry against 
the Reforms and had undertaken to work them for all they were 
worth. Their sudden regignation as Ministers under circumstances 
which clearly showed that they were intended by the Government to 
remain under the thumb of the I. C. S. autocracy, and its mattor of 
fact and chilly acceptance by the Governor, dispelled the last opti¬ 
mistic vision of the Liberals of what they had hoped the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act to produce. The facts are as follows :— 

Sir Claude De La Fosse, the official Vice-Chancellor of tho 
Allahabad University, was involved in some shady transactions in 
which large sums of money belonging to the University changed 
hands, and some senators, amongst whom the names of Pt. Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu and Nanak Chand Sharma stand prominent, were 
alleged to have made defamatory statements about him. Sir Claude 
saw the Governor and the Chief Secretary, and to vindicate his 
honour forthwith proceeded to institute criminal proceedings 
against his traducers. A high European officer that ho was, 
he thought it beneath his dignity to dispel the rumour by 
taking the senators into his confidence or to consult the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Chintamoni) about the matter. He calmly 
ignored tho Government Servants’ Conduct Rules which required 
all officials to take permission from their departmental heads beforo 
the institution of any proceedings in Court. Sir Claude did not deem 
it necessary to take the necessary permission from the Ministor. 
On this the latter protested, but the Governor made light of it and 
upheld the conduct of Sir Claude. In his correspondence with 
the Governor, Mr. Chintamani pointed out that the prosecution 
would not only ‘ extremely weaken the position of the trans¬ 
ferred half of tho Government/ which was howover, not of 
so much importance, he said, as the 4 fear that I entertain 
that it will lead to a serious deterioration of tho political 
situation in the province.’ The considered advice of such an 
experienced political leader as Mr. Chintamani, who was also 
the constitutional advisor of the Governor, ought not to have 
been lightly treated, but Sir William Marris was not clear about 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

onvention. Tho Conference further appointed five^ 

^fco issue literatures on the Reforms—including the work*bv" 
dgislatures during the last throe years—Defence, Indianisation 
of Services, Finance and Taxation, and Supreme Court. It elect 1 
the Convening Committee at its General Council with Dr. g aDr 
as President, Dr. Besant as General Secretary, and Mr. Jamnada 1 
Dwark&das as Treasurer; also an Executive Committee. The latte^ 
met and decided to leave tho Provinces free, either to form Provin¬ 
cial organisations, or to work through existing organisations and also 
to obtain the co-operation of existing organisations in tho United 
Kingdom and the Dominions in carrying tho Conference programme 
to fruition. The work of organisation and education was then 
vigorously carried out, and Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and On- 
became now centres of work on this line. The Reforms Committee 
compiled valuable and exhaustive statistics of work done in the Legis- 
'urcs. These were printed and sent out as finished to “National 
Conference supporters/' — persons who paid Rs. 16 for all publication? 
r: the Conference during the year, including a monthly Bulletin 
The object of this work was To oxplode, beyond possibility of repair 
:he jNVC.-O. pretence that the Legislatures have done nothing/ IR 
the middle of 1923 the Conference Executive approved tho following 
pledge to be offered to every candidate for election of every party. 


National Conference Pledge 


I pledge myself, if elected, to help in the calling of a National Convention 
to be composed of elected members of the Legislatures (with power to co-odi-! 
who have received a mandate to frame a Constitution for India, embodying xh!> 

Dominion Status, that is, which shall place her on an equality with the other 

i?ree Nations in the Commonwealth in her external affaire, and shall estab : h 
withm lndia a Federal (Central) Government and Provincial Covemmentn each 
" * 1: 1 1 f King-Emperor’s representative at its head, with a Cabinet responsible 
to an elecicd Legislature, and with a Judiciary ; also with power to amend such 
Constitution at any time, and including such transitional arrangements as to the 
Army and Navy as will bring them under the control of the Federal Government- 
further, prov ding for powers of amendment to the Constitution, similar to those 
possessed by the Dominions; and providing also for such transitional arrange- 
m /fif/ Nav y and Air Force as will bring them under the control 
0 ( e r entral Government, when that Government declares its readiness to 
assume re.-ponBibmty for the defence of the country. 10 


The work of the organisers was carried silently beyond the 
range of popular eye, and so tho results achieved by Mrs. Besant and 
°i co-workers did not earn that degroo of recognition from the 
pub! ic that they undoubtedly merited. But the idea of tho Conven¬ 
tion was steadily kept before tho public by Mrs. Besant’s paper, 
though no definite advance could be made till tho year following 

register ° f wbich wi!1 bo founa in tho next imo 
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THE LIBERAL MANIFESTO 

liberal Party has been profoundly disappointed at 
7 great resentment the betrayal of India by the Britia 
in the settlement of the question of that colony. 
The Liberal Party will join hands with all other parties in taking all 
measures for making effective Indian feeling in the matter. It will 
unflinchingly adopt all available constitutional methods to secure an 
early reversal of the most unjust and humiliating treatment of 
Indians abroad. The Liberal Party will do its utmost to combat the 
threatened iniquitous treatment of Indians by General Smuts in 
»S°nth Africa and will not rest till full and equal citizenship is secured 
»or Indians throughout the British Empire. 


* The Liberal Party will strive by every constitutional means to 
secure the following objects :— 

‘L Securing of complete Dominion Status for India as quickly 
as possible. 2. Immediate full responsibility in the provinces so as 
to bring to an early end the transition period of diarchy. 3. Imme¬ 
diate ^ inauguration of responsibility in the Central Government. 
L Curtailment of the powers of the Viceroy to over-ride the 
decision of the Legislature specially with regard to Finance Bills. 
i'< ^' llr tailmciit of the powers of interference of tho Secretary of 
^tato^ with tho Government of India and the Indian Legislature, 
b- Steady reduction of tho military and evil expenditure at least to 
Lie extent recommended by the Inchcape Committee. 7. A genuine 
and effective attempt at early Indianisation of tho Army. 8.' Rapid 
lndianisation of tho Services while maintaining the proper standard 
efficiency. 9. Provincialising the Services as far as possible and 
vesting the control of all such Indian services as may be found 
necessary to maintain in t he Government of India instead of tlm 
► ecretarj of State. 10. A genuine attempt to make the Territorial 
f orce a success by making effective recruitment and incurring the 
necessary expenditure for those purposes and otherwise making 
ic force attractive. 11. Independence of the Government of fi dla 
I *nd tho Indian Legislature in fiscal matters. 12. Right.-of equal 
nMzcnship for Indians in all parts q£ the British Empire. 13. Rapid 
■ sanitation as well as education of all grades, primary, 

secondary and higher, and immediate introduction of freo and com* 
sory education throughout the country. 14. Strong support to 
C alllis of the educationally backward communities to a proper 
r ^ } n the services and administration. 15. Provision of special 
‘ ? *>*. ? or education of all kinds for the students of the backward 
-Cities and depressed classes. 1C. Amelioration oi tho eon- 
17 101 p °* la ^ our / l! ‘d securing to labour their proper rights. 
c | Gradual curtailment of tho consumption of liquor and other 
n T lS so as to attain total prohibition within a reasonable time. 
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of the financial settlement with a view 
to the Bombay presidency by securing to it a due share 
the rapid growth in revenue brought about by its own enterprise 
and industries.” 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 

The most important Liberal movo was however made in the 
U. P. under tho lead of Mr. Chitamani who made an extensive tour 
of campaign on behalf of the Liboral party throughout the province. 
The popular sympathy which he onjoyed at this time for his 
troubles with the U. P. Government helped him to secure large 
audiences and everywhere he met with tho most enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion. His efforts culminated in an important conference of tho 
U. P. Liberals at Benares held on tho 23rd and 25th August under 
the presidentship of Mr. A. G. Sen, the veteran Liberal leader of 
Lucknow. In a very lengthy address the President dwelt mainly 
on all-India topics, especially on tho position of India in tho 
Empire, the Kenya outrage, then tho burning topic of tho day, 
and advocated strong measures such as retaliation and boycott of j 
the Imperial Conference and the Empire Exhibition in return. 

Ho further insisted upon freeing tho Govt, of India from tho 
Secretary of State’s control, a radical reform of tho Military policy, 
and a substantial reduction of the Military expenditure, and oxy>osed 
tho farce that was being enacted by the Govt, of Indianising the eight . 
units of the Indian army. He strongly urged for complete provincial 
autonomy and a thorough-going Indianisation of the Services and 
recruitment in England should, be stopped at once. Ho also dwelt 
upon the subjects of the separation of functions (judicial and execu¬ 
tive), Hindu-Muslim relations, tho Swadeshi movement, the relations 
between landlords and tenants, between Capital and Labour and 
some other provincial or less important topics. 

The most important resolutions of tho Conference wore :— 

On Self-Government 

T>, experience of the working of the Government of India Act of 1010 
durin; tlm last two years and a haif ha> mg demonstrated the soundness of the j 
criticisms uttered by and on behalf of the Ind*..n Liberal Party when the scheme ‘ 
was under consideration and also the necessity in the interests 6f National pro- 
gross of a further substantial constitutional advance at an early date, both in tho r 
Central Government and in the provinces, this Conference urges that speedy 
action bo taken to amend the said Act and the ru’es made thereunder, so as, among 
other things, to divest the Secretary of State for India of the right of superinten¬ 
dence, direction and control of the Government of India and its revenues and I 
make the Government of India responsible to the Legislate • Assembly, except for ( 
a limited period in respect of fore go and political and military policy, to make 
lue relation of the Secretary of State for India to the Government ci India I 
analogous, except for a limited period in matters of foreign and political and 
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l^licy, to the relation of the Secretary of State fur the ColoniJ 
and to abolish the India Council, to make the Provincial Govrmnl 
responsible to their respective Legislative Councils ami to transfe^troirT 
Notary of State to the Government and the Legislature or In lia full control 
over the All- India Civil Services, provided that any guarantee that may be thought 
necessary may be given to the present members of the Services to assure them 
the continuance of their existing salaries and pensions. 


Mr. Chintamani on Kenya. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, on being called upon to move the Kenya 
resolution, thanked the Conforonco on bohali of Pandit Jagat Narayan 
and himself, neither of whom lie said was a non-co-operator or posed 
as a martyr for the resolution passed early in the day appreciating 
their services and approving the action taken by thorn in resigning 
their ollico. Turning to the Kenya quo-lion he said : Uis Majesty’s 
Government has swallowed the very resolution which they had 
1 hemseives accepted in letter and spirit only two years ago at the 
Imperial Conference. In flagrant violation of the most unequivocal 
pledges, the British Government yielded in a disgraceful mamior to 
the throats of violence of the white population of Konya in case the 
Indian domands were conceded. The disproportionate and excessive 
representation of the White settlors in the Kenya Legislature has 
been supported on the ground of communal repi/osentation, a principle 
adopted in India not at our instance, but inspito of our protestations. 
Mr. Andrews had told the public that the lowlands of Kenya reserved 
for Indians is marked in the maps as a swamp. Mr. Chintamani 
quoted the unco in plement-ary remarks of the “Pioneer 3 ’ regarding 
the White Settlors in South Africa and observed that the White Paper 
issued by Ilis Majesty’s Government was white in only.so far that it was 
printed on a White Paper and showed anything but a white transaction. 
Lie Kenya decision was a complete example of organised hypocrisy 

a movement of disgraceful betrayal of India’s interests. Mr. 
Chintamani made a strong and forceful speech speaking for over 45 
minutes in appealing to the self-respect of Indians to work incessantly, 
unitedly and resolutely, giving themselves no rest and the Govorir 
ment no peace till the decisions arrived at by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with regard to Kenya and South Africa wore annulled. The 
resolution runs as follows : -- 

Tli.s Conference records its sense of grave and acuto dissatisfaction at the 
uticny one-sided and most unjust decs ions taken by His Majesty’s Government 
on tl e Kenya question, decisi? ris tiiat are at once a flagrant breach of the oast 
pledges anti a direct ne gation of an equal and honourable place for India in the 
Um.nu Kmpirc and are bound to affect the attitude of India towards the British 
empire, libs Conf rcnce regrets the utterly inadequat presentment of the case 
ror 1]) uia by the In Pa Office and the Government of India which should cxi&L for 
upholding India’* interests and it urges the publication without delav of the 
i Vi °l t he ^rrwpondence between the Government of India, the India Office, 
«n< the Colonial Clime. This ( onference further protests against the systematic 
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; policy of the Government of South Africa and resents the di^fc3S£t^ 
hdian nationals are subjected in several other Dominions and Ohio 
£rtain that the people of India will make every effort in their power to 
r. India the same status in her dealings with other members ot the Empire 
as enjoyed by the Dominions. The Government and Parliament in England 
having failed in their duty of safe-guarding India’s legitimate interests, this 
Conference is clearly of opinion that a policy of retaliation should be adopted by 
the Government of India and it urges that the Reciprocity Bill which has passed 
t-lic Legislative Assembly should soon be approved of by the Council of State and 
assented to by the Viceroy and that rules be made thereunder and appropriate 
action taken without avoidable delay. 

This Conference urges the imposition of a heavy import duty on South 
African Coal, the revocation of the sanction lately accorded by the Government 
ol’ India to the re-opening of Aided Labour Emigration to the Federated Malay 
States, Mauritius and Ceylon, the withdrawal of the Government of India from 
participation in the British Empire Exhibition, and an amendment of the Racial 
Discriminations Removal Act so as to deprive the Colonials in India of any of the 
special privileges still accorded to Europeans such as in criminal trials. 

This Conference is surprised that the Hon’ble Sir B. N. Sharma, the Member 
in Charge, should in his speeches in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State have attempted a defence of the Kenya decisions, and it is of opinion that 
he as well a.- the two other Indian Members of the Government of India should 
resign their offic e as a protest against the humiliation of India by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

This Conference expresses its sense of high appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered to India in this A connection by the Right Honourable V. 8. 
iTinivasa Sastri, Messrs. C. F. Andrews and Polak, Messrs. Kamat and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, and Sir. Dtsai and other Members of the Kenya Indian Delegation. 


Salt Tax. 

This Conference stiongly disapproves of the action of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in certifying the Finance Bill in order to double the tax on salt, in 
disregard of the decision of the Legislative Assembly and earnestly hopes that 
the Assembly will next March vote for the reduction of the duty to the old level 
oi jl(\ 1-1 a mrv.r.d and is further of opinion that, unless the Central Government 
is made responsible o the Legislature, the power of certification vested in the 
Governor-General ihould be curtailed by an amendment of section 67-B of the 
Gownnment of India Act in the manner suggested by the Legislative Assembly, 
so that the powers in future be limited only to matters affecting the peace and 
tranquility of British India. 


Military Policy. 

Another reeolufcion adopted referred to the Military policy and expenditure, 
..lid urged tha-. the Indian Army should be made truly Indian by a reduction of 
the strength of the British Army in India and its piogressivc replacement by 
Indian units, by a rapid increase of the numbers of Indian Officers holding the 
Klng’p Commission, by the admission of duly qualified Indians to. all branches 
of d al>^ ranks of the defensive organization of the country, by the provision in 
Lui'i:i <C adequate facilities for the attaining of Indians as officers by the amah 
gamgdur of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and, if this be not immediately 
feasible, bv the removal of the invidious distinction between them a 3 regards con- 
dk.uns of service by an equitable reappointment of charges between Britain and 
Irni u by insistence ^upon all possible economies in the military administration. 

I nilionisation. 

next resolution winch referred to the Indianisat ion of Civil Services 
ia.u down that t v Provincial Services should teplaee the All-India Services as far 
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The Conference protested against the excessive disproportion'll 
^i/levied upon the local Government by the Government of India 
)pp geptliat the Local Government should be relieved of its contributions. 

The next resoliition on economy and retrenchment in the United Provinces 
and the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions and Services ran Lius : 

“ This Conference regrets that further publicity has not been given to the 
proceedings of the United Provinces Economy Committee and that so far as it s 
aware that public bodies or public men have been invited to place their v,ew§ 

before the Committee, this Conference is of opinion that the cost of admimsi ra¬ 
tion should be reduced inter aha by the abolition of co-tly and superfluous posts 
such as those of Superintending Engineers, by the conversion of the post of t hict 

Secretary to that of an ordinary Secretary and by the abolition of the Luchnow 

allowances given to him and to the Chief Engineers, by the fixing of the salaries 
of members of the Government at Ks. 4,000 a month in the place of Bp. 
by the substitution as far as possible in all departments of less costly Provincial 
for Imperial Services Officers, by a reduction of the number of revenue districts, 
by the adoption of all the recommendations of the P. W. D. reorganization com¬ 
mittee of 1022, besides those mentioned above which make for economy and re¬ 
trenchment. and by a reduction of the strength of the Inspecting agents in Lie 
Education Department:., by a reduction of the number of Excise Inspectors, by the 
abolition or reduction of the posts of Circle Inspectors of Police, and further sub¬ 
stantial reductions in the Police and Forest Departments and by stopping expen¬ 
diture upon buildings that arc not absolutely, and immediately required and by 
curtailing substantially the dimensions of the Government’s annual exodus to the 
hills. This Conference is opposed to any reductions beyond what can be effected 
by more economical administration and by the substitution of Indian lor 
European agency in beneficial services such as Education, Industries, Medical, 
Public Health.” 

“This Conference records its strong disapproval of the long delay that lias 
been made by the Government in dealing with the recommendations of the btuart 
Committee on the separation of Judicial and Executive tunct ons. . 

“ It is the deliberate conviction of this Conference that no reform will :ivc 
public satisfaction which will leave the trial of .cases under section 107, 108 and 1 10 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in the hands of Executive Officers aud which will 
not eliccta complete separation of the two functions as well as the two Services. 


The Liberal Manifesto 

The following manifesto was issued on behalf of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India by Mr. ( . 
Y. Chintamani, General Secretary, on August 23rd. on the 
eve of the Liberal Conference at Benares. — 

1. Tho Liberal party of India is as old as the days of Lair. Ih.oi 
Mohan Roy and its greatest member was Dadabhai Naoroji. 1 ■ 

tho party that is faithful to the traditions and principles, policies 
and methods, and is steadily and consistently carrying on the work 
of tho Indian National Co ” ■ - that was foumt. l by Humo, served 
devotedly by Wedderburn, ai.a rehabilitated aft er 1907 by W f a 
aud Gokhale, among others. It exists to roalirc the- ideal hi 1 
forth by Dadabhai Naoroji at tho great Congress of 1906, of ftezrej 
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/within the British Commonwealth. It seeks to achiev^ 
^iorml action Self-Government and Dominion Status for India 
as early as possible. It is to the constitutional efforts of Iho Indian 
National Congress that India owes the Reforms of 1892, 1909, 

and 1919. In connection with the last and most liberal of the three 
Acts, those robust-hearted Congressmen who had not lost faith or 
given up patience were obliged in the public interest to separate 
themselves from the old organization when it passed under a new 
control and ceased to be what it had boon. They then founded the 
National Liberal Federation of India with the double object of ensuring 
the effectuation of the MontagU'Chclmsford Scheme in as liberal 
a form as possible and of sustaining the old Congress movement. 

2. The Liberal Deputation to England in 1919 worked hard 
to get the Government of India Bill passed into law freed from 
defects and substantially liberalized. A comparison of the Bill with 
the Act will show that the labours of the deputation bad not gone 
in vain. In the following year equal efforts were put forth to see 
that- the Rules framed under the Act were such as to fulfil its 
purposes. It is unfortunate that, on the whole, success did not 
reward the latter efforts. Since the Act came into operation members 
of the party inside tlio several Governments and Legislatures in 
ilia country as well as in outside public life have laboured unceasingly 
for the removal of wrongs and the redress of grievances as well as 
for the development, of beneficial services. And they have succeeded 
r-ot only in doing much present good but equally in demonstrating 
the fitness of Indians for the exercise of the rights of Self-Govcnr 
mont. It is undoubted that their achievement would have been 
girslor if a section of our countrymen had nob withheld their co¬ 
oper: 1 1 ion from the Legistatures and pursued a propaganda which 
mateiially increased the difficulties of the situation and has proved 
an admitted failure 


3. A regrettable chance of spirit and temper in the Goverir 
ipmt here and in England since the attempted boycott 1 y the Noir 
co-operal ion party of the visit of His Royal Highness tho Prince of 
W ales and the enforced resignation of the offico of Secretary oi State 
f or Irdia by Mr. Montagu is another adverse factor that the Liberals 
have had to contend against. Besides, the introduction of the 
Pc form.: unfortunately synchronized with the acutest financial stnir 
r ..icy the Government in India were ever coni routed with and i his 
inevitably interfered with the development of schemes of bone fie ial 
services by Ministers in the several provinces. But, in^ spite of the 
fresh affront to Indian fooling offered by the decision of his Majesty's 
Government on the Kenya issue, the Indian Liberal party havo^ lull 
u , .fide; ec in the efficacy of vigorous and sustained constitutional 
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/as much as they remain convinced of tho futility of 
non-co-operation that has boon tried and found not only 
useless but positively harmful to the best interests of India. And 
it is their firm intention to work with redoubled vigour for such a 
transformation of the character and constitution of the Government 
as to make it as nearly as may be ‘ Government of the people, by 
the people, for tho people/—in other words ‘ Swaraj \ 


Achievements of the Party. 

4. Holding tho views they do on the question of the appro¬ 
priate political methods for the people of India to pursue, and having 
regard to the position thoy took up in connection with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme, it was right and natural that the 
members of tho Liberal party should have decided to take their 
full share in the working of that scheme as it finally took shape. 
Tho events of the last two years and a half have more than vindica¬ 
ted tho wisdom of their attitude and action. Those Liberals who 
were appointed members of tho Government as well as tho much 
largor numbers who woro non-olhcial members of the Legislature 
made strenuous attempts to promote the woll-being and advancement 
of the people in every manner open to them. It will be seen from 
tho instances given below that no inconsiderable measuro of success 
has attended their efforts. Whore actual results have not yet boon 
achieved, tho cause of reform has still been advanced and success 
can be said to be much noaror than before. 

5. Tho Press Act, tho most obnoxious of all tho repressive 
laws of India, has been repealed, and so have been several other 
measures that curtailed the civil liberties of the people. Tho Acts 
that still remain in force would also have disappeared if tho situation 
had not been complicated by tho disturbing activities of non-co- 
operators. Extremist agitation and methods furnished the occasion 
or gave tho oxcuse for the original enactment of repressive laws ; 
to I hem must be attributed at least in part the continued existence 
of some of them on tho Statute Rook. 

Tho many irritating racial discriminations that disfigured tho 
Criminal Procedmo Code have nearly been done away with. 

The Legislative Assembly has several times advocated the 
introduction of further substantial constitutional reforms at aa 
oarly date. 

The Fiscal Commission with an Indian Chairman and a majority 
of Indian members was constituted at the instance of the Assembly, 
and its re« r .meml.itions when carried into elTect are likely to give a 
much needed stimulus to the development of Indian industries. Tho 
first practical stop has already been taken by the Government in tho 
direction recommended by the Commit non. The country i. ; ve:y 
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interested in the Swadeshi movement. In this sphe? 

’ exerted by the Assembly and the Councils and the wort 
have led to a policy of support of home in preference to 
foreign products in the purchase of Government stores and also to 
the institution of Industrial surveys, the development of technical 
education, and the grant of State aid to industries. This, and not 
the Khaddar propaganda with its implied ban of the Indian mill 
industry, is the true and really beneficial Swadeshi movement. 

It is the noirofiicial members of the Assembly and of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils who brought about the appointment of the Inclicapo 
and Provincial Retrenchment Committees, and who have forced the 
Government to reduce expenditure so as to minimize tho necessity of 
new taxation. The effort to secure a reform of military policy and 
a reduction of military expenditure, with tho double object of making 
the Indian Army eventually a truly national army adequate for all 
legitimate requirements in India and of setting free a much larger 
share of the public revenues for application to beneficial purposes of 
internal development, has been as unceasing as the attempt at a 
rapid Jndianization of tho Civil Services which should bo recruited in 
the country itself and controlled by the Government of India acting 
in conformity with the policy of the Legislature. 

The separation of judicial from executive functions, extended 
educational facilities, and a reform of educational policy so as to bring 
the system into closer accord with Indian conditions and requirements: 
measures for tho improvement of agricultural methods, more effective 
control by tho Legislature of land revenue policy so that zemindars 
and ryots may suffer no hardship or injustice, measures for tho irapro" 
voiii 'i.t of tho position of tenants, the welfare of labour., the bringing 
of district administration into approximation with public opinion, ;b 
more enlightened and humane jail administration including tho special 
treatment of political prisoners, temperance roform, a more econo¬ 
mical administration of the public works department, extension and 
reform of the system of local self-government in municipal as woli as 
rural areas including the establishment of village Panchayats, measures 
for the improvement of public health, more adequate medical relief 
including the encouragement of indigenous systems of medicine, 
measures of social legislation, and generally a vigilant criticism of 
administrative acts, methods and omissions so as to minimize abuses pi 
authority and make the administration perform the better its true 
function of serving the public interests:—to theso ends have the 
activities ov the Liberal party inside and outside the Legislative 
Chambers been systematically directed, with not complete, it is true, 
but no small measure of success. It would have boon greater if, as 
already stated, the first years of the new Government had^unfortn* 
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boon a poriod of unprecedented financial 
of the public activities of members of the Liberal party, 
marks an unmistakable advance along the path of self-Government. 


Misrepresentation by Extremists. 

6. It certainly is not true that the Liberal party is a body of 
indiscriminate supporters of the Government, as their political op¬ 
ponents sedulously misrepresent them to be. It exists with the pingle 
object of making organized efforts for the elevation of the political 
status of India and tho amelioration of the social and economic 
condit ion of her pepolo. The whole of the work of the Liberal 
membors of tho Legislatures, Central and Provincial, proclaims aloud 
that they are critics, not * co-operators ’, as the latter term is ironically 
used in some quarters. They have never betrayed the slightest 
hesitation in speaking their minds freely and plainly. Their guiding 
principle is to say and do , not what pleases the Government , hut what justice 
and the interests of the country demand. Whenever they have been 
driven to a choice betwoon serving their countrymen whom they be¬ 
lieve to be misguided, they have unhesitatingly elected the former 
and higher courso oven at tho cost of deliberate misrepresentation 
by extremist writers and speakers. They have worked the present 
Reforms and will coutinue to do so. But the experience that has 
boon acquired during the last two years and a half has demonstrated 
the correctness of all the suggestions and criticisms they made in the 
years 1918 to 1920. They never said that the Reforms were all that 
they she ild be, and it is utterly untrue that only now as a result of 
disillusionment have they begun to point out defects in them. Today 
they are moro than over convinced of tho imperative necessity of a 
substantial amendment of the Government of India Act in the near 
future, to ensure that Indian interests shall not be sacrificed or sub¬ 
ordinated to British or Imperial purposes, and that India shVl ho 
* governed in the largest possiblo measure by Indians the'msehes in 
accordance wit h the will of their representative Legislatures. 

7. Tho sacrifice of legitimate Indian interests in many of the 
Dominions and Colonies and the indignities to which the Indian 
settlers there are not infrequently subjected, against which not only the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State but the whole country 
bes strongly and constantly protested, further demand th a every 
effort should bo made to secure Dominion Status for India. Tho 
betrayal of India by His Majesty's Government in the recent Konya 
settlement’ lias forcibly brought homo to every thinking and 
self-respecting Indian tho humiliation of ihe present position of bis 
Motherland arid tho necessity of a supreme effort to obtain for India 
rights similar to those of the Dominions in order that India’s interests 
*nay bo effectively protected and India’s honour vindicated 
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Work to be Done. 


[b: 
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o. It will thus bo seen that the programme of the Indian Liberal 
party is to strive by means of vigorous and sustained constitutional 
action, to secure at the earliest possible date :— 


(1) the same status for India in her dealings with other members 
of the British Commonwealth as is accorded to the Self-governing 
Dominions ; (2) the approximation as far as may be of the relations 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India to the relations that subsist between the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies and the Governments of the Dominions, and 
the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State foi India , 
(3) a reform of the constitution and functions of the Government 
of India so as to make it responsible to tno Legislative Assembly in 
all matters save foreign, political and military a (Fairs and including 
fiscal policy ; [Such acts as the recent; Certification of the Finance Bill 
doubling the salt tax against the will of the Legislative Assembly 
should no longer be possible ;] (4) the abolition of Lxccutivo Councils 
in the provinces and the conversion of the whole of the provincial 
Governments into Ministries responsible to the Legislatures, (o) the 
extinction of the provincial contributions to the Central Government ; 
(G) a radical reform of military policy such that Indians may get 
into their proper place in all the branches of the defensive organisation 
of the country, and a substantial reduction of military expenditure; 
(7) a rapid lndianization of the Civil Services and their control 
by the Go\ ornmont of India instead of by the Secretary ot State, as 
an integral and indispensable part of the policy of responsible gov 
eminent for India ; (8) the widest possible diffusion of education 
and a reform of the system so as to bring it into greater harmony 
with Indian conditions and requirements ; (-0 the adoption of 
measures for the uplift of all the backward classes, and specially 
tbc provision of extended educational facilities for their boys and 
ids (10) legislation to bring land revenue policy under the control 
of the Legislature for the better protection of tho legitimate interests 
of landholders, and for the amelioration of tho condition of tenants 
•g l) the improvement of agriculture and the development of the 
co-operative movement ; (12) the development of Indian industries, 
(13/ social legislation, and the welfare of labour ; (14) the complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions as well as tho Services ; 

(h r ») tho eradication of tho drink evil. 

9. On this programme tho Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India appeal to the country with confidence to return 
at the enauin;; General Elections to the Legislative Assembly and the 
various Provincial Councils candidates put forward . >r supported by 
he Liberal party’s organizations in tho several provinces. 
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Tho greatest discredit, and also disillusionment, of the Libera's 
came from the Royal Commission on tho Public Services, sot up at 
p "'stigation of tho European Services iust at the moment when the 
Conservative Government in England refused to consider tho grant 
oi further Reforms to India. Mr. Mazumdar’s resolution for an 
i St0 ? i t OW ^ 1 ' ds moro R o f orms had been passed by the Assembly in 
. and the Govt, of India had acceptod that. That was in t he 
regime of Mr. Montagu, but Lord Peel, tho new Secretary of State 
refused to consider the Indian demand (p. 72) that was backed even 
ny tho Govt, of India and forthwith appointed a Royal Commission 
to enquire into tho grievances of tho Service-men. Tho dramatic 
announcement of this Commission and the strong resentment that it- 
excited amongst Indians are given in the section on the Central 
liOgislaturos (see pp. 254,259). The Assombly refused to sanction tho 
cost, ho object of tho Commission was vory cloaily sot forth, divest .1 
of all camouflage, by tho ox-I. C. S. Governor, Lord Meston, in the 
t venmg standard of London. Ho said :— 

“The problem before Lord Lee is in effect, however Iris instructions m v 
* ,0 how far the British element in the Public Services cau be 

m. .maraud. . to make proposals for a career ia which the your.- 

inyisbman wnl be secure. The conditions must bo sufficiently attractive 
to secure men of the right stamp. While Lord Lee, presumably, win non discuss 
Govern ° l P ! ogress tow “ r,is Homo Buie, he ought to be able to induce the 
car^ » r guarantee to young Englishmen contemplating an Indian 
and pay ” ' h0uabl ° l’ erlod of 8ervi «« and reasonable conditions of work 

Inspito of all Indian opposition tho Royal Commission began its 
preliminary meetings at Delhi on Nov. 6th and 7th with tli 3 following 
members : tho Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Loo of Parham (Chairman), Sir 
Eogmald Craddock, Mr. B. N. Basu, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir M. 
Habibullab, Mr. Hart Kissan Kau!, Mr. D. Petrio, Professor P. 
Goupland, and Mr. N. M. Samarth. Tho composition of tho com¬ 
mission was significant; tho Indian element was extremely weak. 

I he proceedings commenced with the reading of the Royal Warrant 
as folio we 

in 4<I / avi % r r °6 ar d ,D the necessity for maintaining a standard of administi it ion 
in comonmty with the responsibilities of the Crown for the Government of India 
. t!eo;aTC ‘ l policy °f Parliament in mpect of the irmreaaing association 
1 UUH * u every branch of the administration, and in view of the experience 
f , v ned of the operation of the sysicm of Government established by the 
Government of Irmia Act inrespeef of'the Lupcwor Civil Services in Imiia, to 
1 rv into : {}, the organisation and general conditions of service, financial ami 

8(a) 
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those services ; (2) The possibility of transferring immeS_ 

;iny of their present duties and functions to services constituted_ 

'basis ; (3) The recruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively 
provision should be made under 1 he constitution established by the 
said Act and the best method of ensuring anc! maintaining such recruitment and 
to make recommendations.” 



Lord Lee in his opening remarks emphasised the significance 
of the Royal Warrant which constituted a direct mandate from the 
King-Emperor to the commissioners. To create a favourable im¬ 
pression, he tried to impress upon the people of India the fact that it 
was neither appointed by, nor responsible to, either the Govt, of India 
or the Secretary of State for India or indeed to any one but the King- 
Emperor himself ! A further attempt to cover the real purpose was 
made by pretending to place the question of Indianisation in the foro- 
front of the enquiry but the most pressing point, Lord Lee admitted, 
was the immediate relief that should be given to the Services. 

Tv/o questionnaires were issued : one consisting of 7 questions 
on the organisation of All-India Services, and the other containing 
11 questions on Service conditions. The questions regarding organisa¬ 
tion of Services run : 

Question No. I:—In the light of the experience now gained of the operation 
of the system of Government established by the Government of India Act and in 
view of the avowed policy of Parliament as contained in the preamble of that 
Act, do you consider possible any readjustment of the position, in particular the 
possibility of transferring immediatety or gradually any of their present duties 
ami function to services constituted on a provincial basis? If in your opinion 
any r r adjustment is necessary, what in your view should be the place and func¬ 
tion. of cheae services and in particular of the Indian Civil Service in the Govern¬ 
ment of India ? 

.Question No. 2.—The tables annexed set out the principal classes of superior 
appointments at the present held by members of the All-India Services. To what 
extern in each of these classes do you consider that European personnel! must at 
present be retained for the maintenance of a standard of administration 
in accordance with the responsibilities of the Crown for the Government of India, 
anti do you consider that any progressive reduction of this European clement 
will be practicable within, say, the next 20 years. 

Question No. 3 : Do you consider that the European element in the Services 
should be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council as 
members of Services organised on an All-India basis with the safeguards and 
conditions at present attaching to that organisation, or, should it be appointed 
and controlled by the Government of India, or, where the duties con corned are 
under a Local Government, by the Local Government f 

Question No. 4 : Having regard to the declared policy of Parliament in 
rffcpcct of increasing the association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
trate n and to the provision in section 84-Aof the Government of India Act for 
t-hr appointment of a statutory commission in 1929 to report on the extent to 
v/hicn it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsibility of 
Government then existing u: India and, having regard alBO to the importance of 
offering to recruits a career of adequate security and opportunity, on vhat 
conditions do you consider that the European element in the services should be 
recruited? In particular, do you consider that engagements on short term 
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/would be suitable as a substitute for permanent appointment^ 

__ ^jrat extent and in what branches of the services ? 

^^^•^kestiou No. 5 : Do you consider that the Secretary of State in Council 
should continue to appoint and control the Indians required for duties end 
functions of the kind at present performed by the All-India Services or should 
they be appointed by the Government of India or by Local Government? li 
you hold the former view, do you consider that any alterations are necessary in 
the methods adopted for recruitment of Indians for the All-India Services/? 

Question No. 6 : Do you consider that the existing rate of pay for "the All- 
India Services are suitable (A) for Europeans, (B) for Indians ? If not, what 
readjustments do you suggest ? 

Question No. 7 : If Local Governments should appoint the personnel required 
for the duties and functions referred to in Q. 5, would it be preferable to organise 
them as separate superior Provincial Services or to amalgamate them with the 
existing Provincial Services ? In the latter what alternative scales of pay would 
in your opinion be necessary to obtain recruits of the required standard ? 


Tho II questions on Service conditions in All-India Services are : 

“Question No. 1. Takiug into consideration the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, do you consider that the position of members of the {Services 
is adequately safe-guarded as regards (a) pay, (b) allowances, (c) prospects, (d) 
pensions ? If not, and bearing in mind the existing constitutional position in India 
have you any proposals to make ? 

Question No. 2. Have you any observations to offer on the scheme for 
retirement on proportionate pension announced in the Government of India, 
Home Department Resolution, dated November 8th 1921 No. F-149-1 (Establish¬ 
ment), as subsequently amended ? 

Question No. 3. What are your views with regard to the present latcs oi 
pay ? Give any figures available to you e. g. family budgets, distinguished 
between expenditure in Inoia and expenditure involving remittance to the 
United Kingdom. If a new scale of remuneration were fixed now, how would 
you provide for its adjustment to meet future variations in prices and exchange ? 

Question No. 4. What are your views with rigard to the question of pass !ge 
allowances for officers in the services and their families ? If ,such allowances 
were granted, would you prefer they should take the form of an increase of 
overseas pay to all officers or the grant of a certain number of passages during 
an officer’s service to himself, his wife and family ? 

Question No. 5. Have you any criticism to make regarding the allowances 
payable to the services ? 

Question No. G. Have you any observations to offer regarding the with¬ 
drawal of exchange compensation allowance ? 

Question No. 7, Do you consult that any grievance exists in respect of 
bouse accommodation, the rent chargeable for official residence, or the house 
rent allowances granted when no official residence is available ? 

Question No. 8. Havc.you any criticism to make regarding the leave rules ? 

Question No. 9. Do you consider that the pension ir es and scales are 
satisfactory ? If not, give reasons in detail for any proposals you may have to 
make. Do you consider that subscription to Provident Funds by Government 
iu lieu of pensions should be adopted for (1) Officers now in the Services and 
Fut ure recruits. Have you any observations to make on the rules governing 
commutation of pensions and in particular the existing one-third ret-lriction ou 
the proportion of pension which may be commuted ? 

Question No. 10. What is your opinion of the comparative merits of family 
pensions and Provident FundB as provision for the families of deceased cfficeis ? 
Have you any observations to offer regaining the existing I. C. 8 faml y 
pension fund ? 
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in No. 11. Do you consider that suitable provision is made for m 
for officers and their families f If not, have you any propobi 



The Sittings of the Commission. 

A veil of secrecy was drawn over the activities of the commis¬ 
sion both at the commencement and during the hearing of evidence. 
It was known that Lord Lee and his European colleagues had 
interviewed prominent Service-men in England, Sir Michael O Dwyer 
including, and some of the most important evidences tendered wore 
taken in camera and not made public. For seven days the Commis¬ 
sion sat at Delhi, confabulating with the departmental heads ot 
the Government of India and examining them in camera, lho 
first witness examined in public was Mr. K. C. Roy of the 
Associated Press Service. Mr. Roy presented a closely^ reasoned 
memorandum over which ho was cross-examined for threo 
hours. At the outset Mr. Roy pointed out that the question of 
i lie structure of the constitution, which Lord Peel refused to 
consider, was bound up with any consideration of the position of tlio 
Services, and Lord Leo confessed that this inhoreut difficulty about 
the \v<nk of the Commission remained. Mr. Soy pointed out that 
ibr Government, if it wished to maintain its solvency, must 
employ Indian agency in a larger proportion to counter-balance tho 
higher cost of superior appointments. Tho European official asking 
n hidier salary must reconcile himself to reduction in the number oi 
men*of hi' own race in the Services and a readjustment of tho rates 
ot ,, ;iy on an Indian basis. Increase in the number of Indians thus 
I .TV mo an economic necessity, advantageous no loss to the European 
official (ban to the Indian Govt, and to Indian political progress. J he 
proportion of Europeans, he maintained, was higher and tho present 
propoition of Indian recruitment, which is 37s per'cent rising by 
1: per rent, was not likely to affect this preponderance in the 
superior posts for some years to come. There was no reason 
i liei f fore to fear that tho European element in adequate strength 
was in any way menaced. As regards recruitment, ho said, it 
V not the Indian proportion that should be fixed but the European. 
A R for conti ol, the fact that tho Ministers, saddled as they bavo 
i„»cn with a machinery ovor which they bavo little _ control, nro 
finding their position impossible should not be ignored. Ibo 
emoluments of the Sorviccs should bo regulated with an eye to Indian 
financial conditions which should also govern outside recruiting. 
Mr. Roy's exposure of tho tactics adopted by tho Services ir. the 
way of conducting an alarmistic propaganda in England and their 
wholesale maligning o» Indians- tactics in which the beerotary of 
Wtato practically acquiesced—was complete and unanswerable. Lola 
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£eo and Sir R Craddock attcmptod to shako Mr. Ro;y 
W«p0Sition but they failed. Mr. Roy mot Lord Leo’s suggestion 



lat wo should koop a good numbor of Europeans in tlio Servicos i 
prevent us from cutting each other’s throats with the prompt and 
convincing rejoinder that communal frictions were their making and 
that the moment they loft us to ourselves, the bettor might we adjust 
our communal differences. Sir Reginald Craddock hinted at the 
it responsibility of the legislatures. Make the legislatures something 


more substantial 
retort. 


than toys’, was in substance Mr. Roy’s telling 


The next important evidence before the Commission was that 
of the U. P. Government Servants’Association, comprising some 14 
services with a roll of 327 European members. It presented a 
lengthy memorandum covering 60 pages of foolscap on November 
22nd at Allahabad. At first this ovidonce was sought to be given in 
centra but bettor counsels prevailed and the Association consented 
to submit to a public examination. The demands that it put 
forth wero amazing. The Government Servants demanded not only 
a salary commensurate with the necessities of the standard of life of 
the class to which thoy belonged plus an additional solutium for 
overseas service, but also compensation for diverse “unpleasantnesses,” 
such, for instance, as serving under Indians. The memorandum 
mad 0 it clear that tho Services vero in no mood to bo loyal servants 
of tho Ministers. Thoy admittedly had no enthusiasm for tho Reform'- 
and they v.ished to see that the Ministers were given no powers 
oi insisting on their policy being fully carried out. Not oven tho 
Government of India would thoy allow to have control ovor llieia. 
ihoy had confidence in none but His Majosty’s Secretary of State. 
I hoy said, in effect, that all the district charges shoulu be India- 
nised and loft under a now superior Provincial service. To tho 
J'-uropoan, whoso sacred part and lot should henceforth lie only to 
. ro,:t > supervise and control,The only task should bo that of tho ad¬ 
visory one, 011 the one hand to tho Ministers and, on the other, to the 
fndiaii district officers. European officials, of all the Services, for a 
oioiip of districts, thus withdrawn from the interior and from diroct 
u miiustrative charges, should he concentrated in one centre, forming 
as it wore a European official colony. If this bo done, tho advantages 
Jo the Crown, to tho Government, and to tho people no less than to 
ip yoi ;yiooe, will, they assured, bo simply immense! What tho 
Grown” wants is of course, that tho “ stool frame ” should bo 
si eugthened. lbat can bo done bj concentrating tho members of 
? ® ° rvi cos at certain spots in the so that each centre 

Jingnt form a civilian cantonment. To the Rorvicr the change will 
jo welcome. They pant aftor society ; they will have enough of it t 
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r _ _ seasons may 

and the poorest of them will lack neither the 
money nor the opportunity to enjoy social amenities of all sorts. 


As regard their ‘ family budget, 5 even Lord Leo was constrained 
to observe that it was nothing but abnormal. There was not a single 
direction whether in respect of pay, pension, allowances, passages, 
compensation and ‘ security * where the Association felt satisfied. 
Mr. Basu reminded them that their own countrymen in England, 
whether rich or poor, were simplifying life and sharing common 
troubles. The answer was that conditions in the two countries wore 
different and that ‘prestige 5 and position had to be maintained 
hero ! When Mr. Basu reminded them they could not expect to bo 
safely lodged in Noah's Ark while the world around was in troubled 
waters, and when Mr. Samarth asked whether they had realised the 
consequence of their demands on Indian public opinion and as to 
whether Indian revenues could bear them, the curt answei was 
that they had asked for ‘ living wages' irrespective of all conse¬ 
quences ! The Association felt specially sore on the appointment of a 
few Indians to the Secretariat which is the controlling machinery of 
the administration. It complaied that the policy of the Minister 
in replacing Europeans by Indians ‘unequal to the responsibilities of 
the posts to’ which they have been appointed in the Secretariat had 
made the administration suffer and it declared that the continuance 
of the policy will lower the standard of administration below what 
was tho responsibility of the Crown in India ! They specially 
mentioned the case of the U. P. Ministers and made false charges 
against them. Another glaring instance of hostility to the Reforms 
was displayed at the manifold suggestions of reversing the 
existing practice and putting the allowances solely in tho hands of 
the Secretary of State and making them noirvotable ; that the 
control of their pensions should always be in the hands of their 
India Office Chief, whatever tho constitutional changes in India. 
The other demands included higher pay, free passages for himself and 
family, once every four years counting for leave, bigger allowances, 
relief in respect of house rent, more liberal leave rules, higher 
pensions Parliamentary guarantee and option to commute pensions 
• d tho reversal of policy with regard to tho Indiamsation of the 
Indian Medical Service with a view to^ensuro adequate supply of 
European civil surgeons, because on this key service depends tho 
continuation of tho other European services 1! 

A far more unabashed piece of effrontery was the memorandum 
presented by the C. P. and Berar Association. The frankness with 
which, that memorandum comprehensively cursed the Reforms, the 
Indian press, politicians and Indian officials, and in a minor key, the 
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rtent of India and the India Office, might stagger any^ 

It was exactly on all fours with the memorandum of thd 
i of C. P» and Berar sent to the Secretary of State for India 
about eighteen months ago. The Services in that memorandum took 
the astonishing step of arraigning the Government of India before the 
Secretary of State, who himself did not escape sly digs. Even the 
Morning Post was constrained to admit that their action was rank 
insubordination. The present memorandum was the same retouched 
hero and there with a view to its accommodation to the questionnaire. 
Lord Loo somewhat diplomatically styled the memorandum as 
“ strikingly phrased ” and as “ possessing contentious and highly 
debatable matter.” It was so full of malicious lies and ill-bred 
contompt of the Indians that Mr. B. N. Basu could not contain 
himself, and, as ho said, he wanted to blow their case to the winds ; 
but Lord Lee intervened and cut short the examination. 

The Bombay European Association which led evidence on the 
the 11th Decomber at Bombay made out a far more sober case. 
It thought that European personnel in the Services was already 
dangerously weak and that any further extension of the scale of 
recruitment of Indians would not be in the interest of the country. 
Unlike the Homo Civil Service, the Indian Civil Service must rule 
and administer and take the active share in the legislatures of India 
and the Provinces. The time had not yet come when politicians 
untrained in administration could replace the European in secretariats 
and Council Chambers. The administration should be carriod on by 
the Services at least until such time as a further extension of self- 
Government was granted. 

The Bombay Govt. Servants’ Association included in its demands 
protection against attacks by Indian politicians and it cited the 


election manifestoes of Mr. Patel and Mr. Petit to show that the 
position of the Services was likely to bo difficult in the future. 
Mr. Sastri’s speech in the Council of State am. Dr. Gour’s in the 
Assembly were further quoted to prove the determination of the 
politicians to control the Scrvicos which the latter refused to submit 
to. But in respect of pay, pension, medical attendance, otc. the 
Bombay men took up a more reasonable attitude than the V. V. and 
the C. P. Mr. Dow who appeared on their behalf, however, made 
a characteristic statement, that he did not place any confidence in 
the Govt, of India but wanted all Service control to be in the hands 
°f the Sec. of State. 


Amongst Indians examined by the Commission the most im¬ 
portant were Justice Suleman of Allahabad, Dr. Gour, Dr. Paranjpye 
and Sir Chimanlal Setulvad of Bombay. Mr. B. J. Dalai, I. C. S. 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, examined on November 24th at 
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it>M, made some carious statements based mostly oir 
emitted, regarding the importance of the European eft: 
rte services. They represented the “ Big Stick” and India still 
needed the big stick to keep her going straight! The European as 
tho ruling race was feared and revered and he did not want that 
delectable arrangement to be disturbed. Ho did not favour a rapid 
Jndianisation, for even in his own line, the Judicial, the European 
Judge was far quicker than the Indian. Other Indians who wanted 
to rotain the European Services at their present position wore 
Mr. C. N. Mehta and Mr. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C., who represented the 
Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Justice Suleman, however, had no difficulty in scattering to 
tho winds tho criticism directed against Indian judicial officers by 
Mr. Dalai. It may be true that the European civilian went straight to 
tho root of the matter; but it was truer in relation to criminal 
causes than civil, though he added that it was the system that was 
responsible. He also put in a plea for the separation of functions 
and though Sir Reginald Craddock tried to twit tho member with 
the impracticability thereof, Mr. Justice Suleman stood his ground 
well. He also protested against tho brand of inferiority under 
which the Indian officers had to work and exposed the hollowness 
of the cry for allowances etc. 


Dr. Paranjpye, who appeared before the Commission on tho 
10th December, expressed his views in his usual frank manner. 
Ho wanted to entirely Indianiae the Services like the Edu¬ 
cational and the Judicial and thus several posts that are now 
filled by European I. C. S. men, he would give to Indians. After 
deducting such posts from the total there will bo a certain remainder 
of I. C. S. posts. That remainder ho wanted to fill by recruitment 
on the basis of 50 per cent Europeans and 50 per cent Indians. 
The Western Indian National Liberal Association also sent in a strong 
memorandum that the control of the services in every respect should 
bo transferred from tho Secretary of State to the Government of 
[i dia ; that the present scalo of salaries was very high and theioforo 
its reconstitution on an Indian basis was urgently necessary ; that 
there was no need at all to increase salaries ; that there should bo 
only c: e scale of payment for Indians and Europeans, the latter 
. citing a small allowance as overseas allowance ; that the Educational 
and the Judicial Services should bo immediately Indianised a: d that 
in all service;; the future recruitment should be based on the pro¬ 
portion of at least 80 per cent Indians, while in the Civil Service 
it should be 80 per cent Indians in the beginning increasingly 
; - r r cent per year and in the Police Service it should be 75 

Indiana to 25 Europeans. 
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Gour, giving evidence on the 18th December, ir. his 
. ^wM^idum observed that the experience gained of the oporatlon - 
Government of India Act justified the appointment not only 
of the Royal Commission but also of the statutory commission. It was 
not logical to examirio the future of the Civil Services without 
examining tho future development of the country. The Indian Civil 
Service may havo performed useful functions in the past, but he empha¬ 
sised that tho country now required specialists and exports in every 
branch. In judiciary ho would give no pi ico to I. C. S. and would 
recruit it entirely from tho country. The present state created 
frequent deadlocks, and ending or mending the system was urgently 
called for. Tho history of Indianisation, he remarked, was one of 
melancholy reading, being a sories of promises made to the ear and 
broken to tho heart and Indians belioved that tho European members 
of tho Civil Service were responsible for this. He urged tho 
stoppage of further recruitment to All-India Services, recruitment 
on short-term contract whore necessary, and the establishment of 
the control of the Government in this country. He thought Europeans 
in India were paid better than in any other part of tho Empire. 
As for the Services’ demand for medical attendance by men of thoir 
own race, Dr. Gour said that Europeans cannot expect that their 
environments must remain unaltered to suit them, however necessary 
the alteration may bo to suit a furthor development of the country. 

Mr. Hidayatullah, Minister of Bombay, in a short statement 
wanted future recruits to I. C. S. to come on the understanding that 
their duty would be purely of an executive and advisory character 
and that they should not aspire to high posts like Governorships and 
Executive Couucillorships. He would however keep the Europeans 
in comfort and contentment and for this would give the in cessary 
guarantee with the Govt, of India. lie would m lintain the all- 
India character of the I. C. S., I. P. S., I. M. S. and I. E. S, and tho 
rest provincialised with imported experts on short-term contracts. 

Sir Chamanlal Setalvad, who was a member of the Royal Com¬ 
mission but resigned for private reasons, appeared before tho Com¬ 
mission on Dec. 19th. lie too recommended that the I. C. S. should 
not hereafter be appointed to memberships of Government and 
Governorships. As to the demand for rapid Indianisation, he said that 
Indian distiust ai d apparent hostility was not racial but against tho 
system. While the association of tho European was necessary during 
the transition period, such association and the terms on which ii was 
to be secured should at every stage be a n attor of detenuionCu i by 
the Indian people themselves through the Government of India and 
thu Legislatures. Indianisation without complete • ontrol of the 
Government of India was not what India desire . Instead of 
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iting the control of tbo Secretary of State, Sir ChamanlaF 
step must bo boldly taken of delegating those power 
Sovernment of India in respect of those services which are to 
retain All-India character and provincializing the rest under tho 
control of the local Government and legislatures. 

The question of Indianisation and the position of the Services 
must be tackled together as a whole. The two things are linked and 
effect should not bo given by the Government to tho proposals 
regarding emoluments immediately while deferring a decision on the 
question of Indianisation. Ho strongly resented going into tho 
question of tho Services’ emoluments without a move towards Indiani¬ 
sation. On Lord Leo remarking that tho Commission will deal 
with that point also, Sir Chamanlal observed that the latter point was 
hound to bo ignored and he was afraid from past experience that 
such things do happen. 

One of tho remarkable e vidences tendered by the Europeans was 
of Mr. F. S, A. Slocock, Commissioner of Jubbulpore, President of 
the C. P. Retrenchment Committee, whose views were strangely in 
contrast to the other I. C. S. men. His views may bo summed up 
thus : “ The cadrea of the services should be reduced and superfluous 
expensive establishments got rid of. All-India Services should bo 
replaced as far as possible by the provincial services and thoso 
British officers who are still kept should bo well paid. Unless tho 
Government is prepared to pay its British officers’ liability it should do 
without them altogether. For nothing is worse for the prestige of 
the British Raj than discontented and under-paid British officers.” 

As for the change in the position of the I. C. S., Mr. Slocock opined 
that it had reduced the district officer from being tho local Government 
into a mere executive officer carrying out orders of a Government 
which was controlled not so much by the senior members of his own 
service as by others. He says the pity is that the position is not yet 
fully recognised and attempts are still made to camouflage it. 
He considered that the British element was capable of 40 per cent 
reduction as soon as such reduction could be effected without injustice 
and administrative inconvenience. 

Mr. Slocock disbelieved the efficiency objection to tho Indian 
officials, and said : “ It has always been a mystery to me that the 
name Government, which handed over control to the Indian politician 
whoso lack of experience and past careers afforded little hope of 
maintenance of our accepted standards, should be so nervous about 
entrusting any longer administrative powers to its own tried and 
efficient Indian officers,” 

The Commission continued its work in 1924 and further pro¬ 
ceedings are chronicled in tho next issue of the KLGltiT&h* 
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1 he Hindu Mahasabha 

BENARES-19th AUGUST 1923 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha commenced its 7th session at Kaslri 
ISaresh Hall on Sunday, the 19th August. It was a unique 
non-political gathering containing delegates from every province. Tho 
hall was overcrowded. The number of delegates was about 1,500. 
Tho whole gathering numbered over 6,000 with a sprinking of ladies 
Among tho distinguished gentlemen present wore Pandit Mudan 
Mohan Malaviya, Raja Moti Chand, Mr. O. Y. Chintamani, Raja Sir 
Ram pal Singh, Swami Shradhmand, Swami Dayanand, Anagaril 
Dlurmpal, Babu Bhagavan Das, Seth Ghanshiam Das Birla, Seth Juga 
Kishoro Birla, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Iqbal N,train Gurtu. 
Babu Purushotamdas Tandon, Principal Dhrava, Pandit Din Dayal. 
Dr. Munje, Pandit Giridhari Sharma, Dr. Gokulchand Naurang and 
Pandit Radhakant Malaviya. 

Tho proceedings commenced at 0-20 p. m., with a prayer ii 
Sanskrit by Kuviratna Akhilanand Sharma followed by music. 

Raj.i MOi I CHAND, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
welcomed the delegates. Ho said tho object of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was to unite the different sects of Hindus in a bond of love. Hindu 
organisation did not mean any quarrol with any other commu nity. 
The Hindu religion advocated non-violenco and the Hindus could do 
no injury to any othor community. They only wanted to seo their 
own community progress and to protect Hindu civilisation. Unless 
tho Hindus wore organised and strong, they could neither serve 
their own community nor achieve Swarajya for the nation. Ho also 
favoured the organisation of the other communities of India because 
they wanted every part of tho nation to bo strong. Ho appealed to 
tho delegates to consider how they could arrest the decline of tho 
Hindus and inspire respect in the hearts of others. 

Pafldit Dindayal Sharma, a leader of orthodox Sanatanists# then 
proposed Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for the presidentship of tho 
Mahasabha. Swami Shradhmand seconded the proposition 
Anagarika Dharmapal, a Buddhist leader of Ceylon, in supporting 
the motion said all Buddhists hold Benares to bo tho mo:l sacred 
pheo in tho world and loved India, the birth place of Buddha, as 
indians did. When he was a boy be was dreaming that Hindus and 
Jkuadhists would unite some day. After coming to India ho v, wked 
m 32 years alone and unaided, but to-day Iris dream was fulfilled. 

He irgcd the Hindus to reclaim their lost brethren. Ninety per 
cent of the Kashmiri Mahomedans wore Hindus and Buddhists wh< 
had been forcibly converted to Islam. 

9 
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CHINTAMANI, the Liberal ex^Minister of the tT T7 
in further supporting the proposition said he had always been 
a convinced supporter of tho movement represented by the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Ho know the movement was liable to mis- 
construction in certain quarters as bemg directed against non- 
Hindu communities. But nothing was further from the truth, at 
least as far as tho intentions and purposes of tho promoters of tho 
movement were concerned. Ho was sure the result of tho success of 
this movement would be not an increase in tfie differences between 
Hindus and Mahomedans but greater unification. For the last ten 
years ho had been convinced that there was no more effective means 
for having Hindu-Muslim unity than by strengthening and unifying the 
Hindu community. The very circumstance that within a few minutes 
there had appeared on the same platform tho spokesman of orthodox 
iSa natal fist, tho revered leader of Arya Samaj, and the leader of 
Buddhists, proved it was a unifying movement, no’ one calculated to 
promote difference. If Sanatanists, Arya Samajists, Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs could find a common platform to work together, the 
regenerated Hindu community would be t most powerful agency in 
accelerating tho fulfilment oi India’s national aspirations, a:;d he 
thought there could he no worthier man than Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to preside on such an occasion. 

Saint INDFR SINGH gave his support on behalf of Namdhan 
Sikhs for he maintained that they belonged to the Hindu community. 
Though their creed was Sikhism if Hinduism ever came to ; o in 
danger ton Jahhs of Sikhs would be ready to dio for it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was then unanimously 
elected President amidst a great volume of cheers and Jais 


The Presidential Address. 

* i t Malaviya began his address with Veda rath (Ihc iution of Vedic Mantras) 
and heartily u tanked the audience for oh ct.iiig him pi. .dent. He laid emphasis 
on the mvatnch.-; hoaiy Hindu civiiisat ion, i.. four varnas (cas*e) and 
tour ariiTiiiias (stage;;) of Hindu society. Payin ' lmptCts to Buddha he said 
i... . Cl Buddha, the Yurie - gremest benefactor of mankind, is worshipped by 
id udus as one tLe ten i mu;nations of God. The ten Buddhistic command¬ 
ments exac-ly tally with Mnnu’s rules about 'aoliur* and there is no difference 
:. i u .. . Hindus and Buddy 's. Ho said that the A :a na system oi Hindu 
hf-i’i. . was unparalleled in its pvrfecthm, which divined life into four part oL 
Hraluaachaiya, Garbasthu, Vanap/astha and Sanyasa. Ancient great men and 
a:.' .., Kam and Hriobihi, Ithishuia, Drona, Yudhistira, Arjuna, \ a -ishta, 
G. ; err;.' j, and clhc < were S' j ers of the Hindu civilisation. io.erance an*l 
i - I •u-- ' wore chrme;crist ios of the Hindu society and even in Hie later age 
Prfti . d capture* rnmod Ghori and set him fr . Th -• ideal 
n t . hurt or be aggrfs ; vo to anybody, but at the same time Hindus wished 
that v. y should not alao be hurt or attacked by others. 

I) • f- , ] <!u religion sUBta nud many attack.:. Hindus never cared mucli 
ii/v ni < ya u for dhariua. We had fallen down and bet ore the British advent 
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%l chaos rdgncd supreme in India Hindus and Mali_ 
a a 0 \sii and were fighting one another. The British came 
l over India of course with a selfish motive and interest, bur n>ne‘ 
JES^S^S*** been derived to t 
corners have been brought nearer and together due to rat. ways and tclegraphsam. 
on account of a common language and common lavvs, muti .1 relation^ h. . 
increased and '.hey have ample facility for coming toge her. from lb8» to 
1916 the Congress strove its utmost and worked luiid lor Ind » up.il , all ..on.. 
the Uahomcdans as a community kept themselves aloof, e^oent a lew in,era> 
minded statesmen. In 1916 all of us joined and drew up r schraue for refoni 
Something was given, but it was insuflicient and incomplete Sm<-then , r 
condition has been woke. The greatest of Indians and the samt of the world, Ma- 

and we have not yet been able to get him relcased-our weakness awl ne'p.t a 
cannot be greater than this, that we have not y. t beet. a„.e to ,-ffect Ins micas,. 
The heart . f India is most pained at this Government attitude and explosives .... 
collecting which may one day prove very dangerous, besides t o a vur -rudeand 
commerce are destroyed. Traders and merchants are impoverished. Government 
is increasing taxation and our condition and status arc p.tiabV. harmony the 
Government had some fear of us, but since Mahatma Gandhi Mu.-acluiigs »i non¬ 
violence the Government’s attitude had comp.ete.v changed. M ■' haw. now lo t -in¬ 
sider what is our duty in tbo present, cncum mne-, what icl.dions we have n 
maintain towards the Government;, Mahomedans, l'arsts and other Indian com- 
munit ieb. 

Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

Referring to relation* with Mahomedans the *w\\t said that it: ws an un« 

. ^ . . . mi. . T! 1TI - fllll1 


uefcrrinir to relations witu .uanuimru.hu* < . -. . . . 

happy, a painful episode. The relations between Humus and M-ihome '< ana have 
not been as happy and cordial as they ought to be. ' L 1 ' 


days tEe Gow^nmwnt 1 were inciting Mai^nedans to attack Hindus. 'In 1916 in 
Eastern Bengal inhuman, brutal, unpara’led r -oc-e-s were perpeMate. -*n 
Hindus. Hindu women were outraged by fanatic Mahomedans and m m llmdu 
women had to take shelter in rivers and tanks to protect t.enr honour. ) -in i 
the Great War in 1911. In 191-1 in the frontier l»tr eh- particular:,- ; luxadv 
nag.tr, Hindu houses were regularly looted and Hindu women .l. 
Indian patriots pv. -ached not to heed them. By Mahatma Ga,hi a.i.K. w 
Hindus work* d with Mahomedans and helped them m the Khnaml . au-e. n, : 
lycauso the fan tier wauled something in return, but because they «r.c l;r w 
liberty and freedom of every nalion and a’so becauseot tlu-n v .tv H.>> >*r 
fellow Mu-dm brothers. The speaker .mv.baswd that he did not nf;..*uie inch 
inhuman r.u.icks to goo.I and genth Mahomedans but to rogues, yy'Mnls 
and I,:*.| , i men’s of the Muslim society. Again in 1 .- 9 " browned m 
atrocities were prepet-rated on Hindus by Moplahs n Ma ana .11' niu hmscss 
were loo- -.1 women were Outr-;. 1 d, ma'-. and fema ■- l « v i •_•* p - ' • •>•! 

cruelly for musing to emb «c ' am anil many were lotcct m'o l> a. - ■}' He \ nut 
of a. . — ° r .tu^.iiwonri » v,r wing \ sai l tiiii' l- 1 nil' r i 


"■J U.I Iteiujj uv t.111'1 “ , • 

of the sword. The speaker pathetically and moving' 
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die than to be beaten and oppressed anywhere an 
woman's modesty outraged, temples attacked mid burnt 
India was severely pained ami alb eted at l 
to tolerance we patient y bore nil tics and « auk n 
with anxiety and desire tbut. no jibfeeling ami difi-.M:neea tv" r 
two sister communities. The Amritsar eg u.-ode - no <\\ »*• h* nv , 

MuUan temples were burnt down and womens rra*y 
latter on burnt (i« “ta and Graulh ^aheb and ^ i. t i: ’ XVl ' , l 

N^t an appeal wtn issiud to maintain unity a]a peace on Bakiid day. 
occurred at-several places although not |o n.Uny an were expeacd. Our 
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6oysid' - they are as safe as 50 years ago. Amritsar Hindu women dtp._— 

M of houses so frequently and abruptly as they used to do formerly, 
moment they fear of being dishonoured. Everybody knows what happened 
• g Panipat and at Aimer. Temples were broken and burnt and idols destroyed. 

In such circumstance s it is our individual and social duty to increase our 
strength and be on terms of love and good-will with Muslims. It is most 
cplorable t hat Hindus are so fallen that a handful of foreigners can be ruling over 
as. Ficon the Hindus who live to see the breaking of temples and the outrage 
d women. 1V1 iss Ellis was kidnapped and the vibration pervaded the whole British 
Empire. Behind English girls and women there is a national strength w hich 
protect them wherever they go. So also with Mahometan women. There waft a 
ime when Hindu ladies had also such national backings behind them. Unless we 
have such strength, we cannot continue among strong nations of the world. 
Whatever steps we adopt, wc should see that we may not harm others and put 
hindrance to national unity. The main reason of the present disunity is that 
Hindus are comparative y weak and cannot protect their religion and women. 
Unity and good-will can exist only between two equally strong parties. When 
t he irresponsible element of Muslims will realise that wc can react to the policy 
h tit for tat they would never venture to attack us. 

The Pandit continued : “ I solemnly affirm before God I never mean to hurt 
lui . irus or have the supremacy of Hindus over Muslims. If that be the sentiment 
.a me, God may give me the greatest punishment, but I wish that my Hindu 
iLcthren 1 '• wiped off this earth if they cannot protect their sisters, daughters 
; l ot hers, cannot save the honour of our religion. We are responsible for our 
weakness. Wc have forgotten our duty. We should not fight shy of being 
railed Hindus. When Hindus are oppressed we should approach Muslim leaders 
to devise means to settle disputes. Jn case riots occur we should settle 
.att ers in consultation wth leaders of both communities.’* 


Pandit Malaviya then emphasised on girls’ education. He laid great 
mphasis on the importance and necessity or brahmacharya, physical strength 
rui exercise and urged the establishment of wrestling plucvs (Akharas) in every 
uniter, every town and village. He next urged economy in social functions 
jcb as m.iningrs, u pan ay an and other,*. Ho denounced dowry and urged its 
k ;to e ::i •* stoppage. Begaiding untouchabiiity the Pandit spoke very feelingly 
T ,i i->ars a ere trickling down his checks when he referred to the untouch- 
) pm Hr paid the Hindu Habhft comprises all sects of Hindus. Our untouch- 
[,< f < o ' the Hindu religion, worship Pain, Krishna and other Jiiudu Goth', 
ah’ Hii-ir meal after bath, and Jf venltby, evey build tuuplcH. (.Uvmui 
q,, ; {!<liianftTid interrupted : But then they are not allowed to enter 
1 1,os* temples and worship t.h<Ti). W fi ie.u’s n bin eyes the Pundit then 
■ ool: tut the turban from h.,; brad and said: “Why should I not place 
|,rhan at the feet of my untouchable brother w;•/ follows the Hindu 

, HgioU Why hi <’UM I mit. allow my linl Ouchab’f brother to have daiehan 

n trmjh’tf J' u; l of sins as 1 am, what right have l to stop my untouchable 
ji-othei fOm entering temples ? ” 

, 'do y the orthodo t i audits, bo then said with folded hands: Oh, learned 
■ana’.uy f>r GodS sake do not prevent thete brothers from having dumb an in 
tenaples”. 

Peferr *g to permission to untouchables for dm wing water from wells the 
resident rid that Christians and Maliomcdans are asking untouchable* to 
ruin . Ihoirnd,.' :l. bu so long as they rpnnln Hindus tiny are not allowed 

,, *«.. r <v.;.n weiia Mrtif lm ii< ! . +• Did r Mil, I! ./'Mil not 

Ul GJl U ij 4 ill ; n''I»il an ] pi-: d.ii>\ed. 1'hia e.’.iuiUy happened «t. Paiflpnt. )Ud 

liiMiRfoi.fo <■ nnottbr*. d that- th§£ ontMeMuoK v ho mo H> OidGiHMd by high 

i)|p i ■ ' H I, fin i to . nine M,dt lend tin- M in. U tt*i*< *lc ill Paul) at vhenit 
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Mahomedans. Quoting the story of Raja Rantideva* 
that this Raja after starvation for 48 days got something to cat. 
A Brahman beggar went to him and he fed him with that food and then succes¬ 
sively came two untouchable beggars with dogs to whom Rantideva gave all that 
he had with the greatest respect and affection. Pertinently remarked Pandit 
Malaviya : “An untouchable comes under the hottest sun from your labour and 
is extremely thirsty. 1 ask what true Hindu is there who will so cruelly prevt nt 
these untouchables from drawing water from wells while they do not object un¬ 
touchables’ entry in houses when their •services are required. Teach them to be 
clean. When they travel with us in trains, when they sit with us in schools, we 
do not object because this has been forced upon us by the Government. 1 * 


Re-conversion. 

Referring to the Shuddhi movement Pandit Malaviya said there arc 48 
crorcs of Muslims in India of whom not more than fifty lakhs are those who 
might have come from outside. The rest were converted from Hinduism. Theirs 
is p. proselytising religion while our religion has closed the doors for those who 
wish to come in our fold. Mullahs have recently prepared an expansive scheme 
for reconversion of Hindus on a grand active scale in tueir private very confi¬ 
dential meeting and have scrupulously given no pubiicat:on to t his resolution 
and they have also collected liftv lakhs, but you will be surprised to know that 
it has not been scrupulously kept secret. Hindus are converted by dupes. In 
Gujrafc some Mussulmans wit h notices bearing prints of “Om preach Kalauki in¬ 
carnation is H. II. Aga Khan” and that they should join that sod. Within 3 
year* oi\o luldi of Hindus have been convened by Khojas. He a.-k d : ‘‘Is there 
no prayashchitta for those who unknowingly took anything touched by non- 
HinduB. Malkanus ought to be taken into Hinduism. He asked: “Wliat Hindu 
is there who has this l ight tosiiy that sonic particular man has no ri; hfc to oiler 
prayers after corning into the Hindu fold?'* 

The President then referred to a verso in Dharrmhastra Mahaprabandha which 
lays down that those who had been converted to other religion either by force or 
willingly can be taken back to the Hindu religion if they so desire. He asked the 
audience to decide tins qm otion. Replying to those who say that we should not 
care for our numerical strength and that those who have already b n converted 
should nor be taken into Hinduism, the Pandit said: w When now we are so 
badly treated with A numerical strength of 22 crons, what would be our coudi- 
1 hoi in future with a much reduced Hindu population, if wo allow this rate of 
conversion from iliuduitm and dtf not allow reconversion into Hinduism • ** 

Resolutions 

After the presidential address a resolution oxpres m,; plcosuro on 
• da L '.ii at, l’ni’i- louse. exproBsins; deep anxiety for liis illues.-, and 
P>'aying for his immediuto recovery was unanimously passed with 
applamo. 


Second Du y. 

The second day’s sitting commenced on 20th August at 3 p.m. to 
pass resolutions adopted l*y the Subjects Committee that morning* most, 
of which wore non'contentious* Tho first resolution oxpre ..ahI regret 

nt thu do]ni»n pf (’■ • IU ; 1 i’umldill|ii Pljlt ('llpVviihm V .u.-l ;>;• l'lp 'it • 1 

vvilli hrinittti hJaiul.olovi CliOlidLnruni. fliO S6unidt ) O'-oUlttPM I 1 " ' u 

unanimously runs tlmr» 
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ne Hindu Sabha firmly believes that for the establishment ol 
a^Branent and Swarajya and to maintain them^ permanently, it u rss emmT 
ie&sary that people of all castes, creeds and religions should have mutual good¬ 
will and friend! v relations, and consequently this Maliasabha urges all Hindus 
to observe that whatever steps they adopt for the legitimate protection of; their. 
community and religion, they should not be against the desired unity in the 
country. - 

According to the third resolution passed unanimously a sulrcom- 
mittce was formed with a view to strengthen tho Hindu organisation 
and to open branch Hindu Sabhas whore they do not exist. 

Tho fourth resolution adopted unanimously urged tho forma¬ 
tion of Servants of India Leagues (Samaj Sovalc Dal) in every town 
and city for social service of the Hindu society and for self-defence 
when needed, and also urged to work for tho maintenance of peace 
jointly with the believers of other faiths wherever possible. 

The other resolutions passed unanimously run thus:— 

V.—The Maharaja of Nabha 

. This Mabas-abha expresses its regret at the abdication of the Maharajah of 
Nabha In i;s opinion no Maharaja should be forced to abdicate without, his 

. hem" placed for consideration in the Committee of the Ruling Princes and 
^ttho.Vikte consent. With a view to vindicate justice and preserva .on o 
rir'hts and privileges of the Ruling Princes and subjects of Native States it is 
necessary that the question of abdication be sent for consideration to the. Com¬ 
mittee of Ruling Princes even now.’ 

By the sixth resolution Hindu wero urged that for the uplift of 
Hindu" society it is essentially necessary that every Hindu boy and 
girl should prosecute studies with brahmacharya and physical oxevense. 

VII.—Hindi Language 

‘For the organisation and progress of t ic: Hindu sociei'y it is necci-sa’ y IInat 
ever- Hindu should learn Hindi. This Maharabha hopes that all Hindus cither 
m ’ India or abroad, will loam Hindi and urge - those Hindus whose niothertopgue 
is Hindi to conduct their busings in Hindi and keep tbeir records .also in Hindi. 


VIII.—Swadeshi and boycott 

' TtS'iw 1 ? InX *%' lores'itoah^nrcc''arv That boycott’of'forcign 

Kh, ite «otM .* 

j am spun in India and woven in India is more desirable. 

IX.—Cow Protection 


Mahasabha views with deep concern and regret that cow-slangldcr is 
1 J, I “ : . . . .1 •.*1^.. 7 ti.rt TVT.Lhnen.hhfi rmu«'Stfl all 


going on at a high rate in this country. Hence the Maha^bba fequate ftU 
Hmdbs to twe eo«.- Horn the hands of butchers and arrange that old cows be 

. to j ):|V ,i vS of those Native States wl.. re eow-s)*Oghter is pro nbrterl by 

iaw The Mahasahha requests landholders _ to allot, sufficient tracts of glaring 


-Vlwavbt ™ where thmfdo notexisrio 0 that "cow* may V prevented from run- 
. 11 * ' L‘\ - nv *i,vftc- Tim Mri , r* r 'a‘)' a ttr r --b Hindus liol to isud moncj to 

butchers who Utilise it for cow-siaugbtcr. The Mabasabha also urges Hindus 


'! ma IVf’.UCcIb rttmuiuAu r> • u -- ------ ... 

"The \rahasabto asks railway companies to plant ler.emg by 

. „, .. . r rvl I I'PTVi TIP' 1 .- 
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CO-DAN to Brahmins who cannot keep cows and urges Brahmins n 
■DAN if they are unable to maintain cows. 



Reconversion Sanctioned. 

The House then rose and the Subjects Committee met at 8 p. m. 
Problems before the Hindu Sabha were not so easy of solution as was 
thought beforo. Two days only were xe 01 1 ■ ® 

the Mahasabhi but the most important questions Oi. the present, 
ffindu sSy’codd not be discussed and decidedso soon aM even 
after the second day’s sitting important questions were toft the -Oth 
undecided. After the second days sitting on the Subjects Com 
mittec met at 8 p.m. and continued deliberation till 2 30 a. m next 
moi ning. For full six and half hours discussion continued on the ques¬ 
tion of reclamation of Malkana Rajputs. The greatest opposition was 
experienced' from orthodox pandits, but they 0 

all over the country and the more rosponsib e of thcm a H.oun .cd tha 
as a matter of fact the Malkanas were not Muslims, that then social 
J on Mb 1 Tin, rinq and that they could be reclaimed, 

customs wore hko those of Hindus anu j ,. . •. 

But the difficulty was not solvod hero. Great Ascusaon ensuedI on 
the wording of the resolution and draft after draft was made and 
every time the Pandits found something uncongenial to them. ho 
whole house excepting the raDOUs \vuiu j 
wings wanted to avoid the intricacies of Shastias, but ho Ponditb 
wore bent upon inserting the conditions of Shastnc injunctions. 

The Pandit 1’ attitude towards Swanu Shradhanand who was most 
poDular, beloved and respected, was very hostile and it appeared that 
their opposition to various drafts of the resolution was not so much 
based on regard for Shastras but 011 their attitude of intolerance and 
linn-forbearance of the position and popularity 01 fewmmShradhanand 
Their bigotry was strongly resented in the kanatan Dharma Sa ha 
"hen they objected to the insertion of the name ot Babu Bhagwandas 
in the Subjects Committee and this time delegates wore so much dis¬ 
gusted at this attitude that the house was of a mood that 11. such 

circumstances the Pandit ' Shradhanand■. 

at fitude was most commendable. He wont on giving concessions to 
the orthodox Pandits, lie seemed anxious move for tho passage 
and adoption of tho resolution on reclamation than for stir :mg to bio 
own advanced viows which woro shared by tho whole house. Ur 


(1 indirect attacks > t Pandits on hnn> he 


was 


lways polite and mod 


toward 


spite of tho vituperative 
maintained forgiveness and 

riib ,r n in his speeches. v 

At 12 p.m. tho intolerance of tho Pandits reached a climax ’ ' p 
few of them in extreme ra re bogari attacking others and ext< .long 
Brahmin supremacy. Tho house wanted tho resolution to. b put to 
votes but tho Bandits knowing that they wetc in a mww v otgwoa 
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: the ground that this question should bo decided no 
ds^but by common agreement. At a time it was evident th 
was inevitable, but thanks to the sincerity of purpose of Swami 
Shradhanand and the compromising and reconciling attitude of Pan¬ 
dit Malaviya a draft was finally agreed upon at 2 a.m. 

The next day, 21st August, the Subjects Committee bogan at 10 
a.m. and took up the question of conversion of non-Hindus. The 
Conference was to begin at 2 p.m. but discussion in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee on the resolution was so much prolonged that it terminated at 
4-45 p.m. and hence the Conference had to begin at 5 p.m. In the 
Subjects Committee the Pandits' attitude was not so much hostile as 
on the previous night and it appeared that they recognised the force 
of public opinion, but still they wanted to retain their supremacy. 
People had lost faith in them, but at the intervention of Babu 
Bbagawandas who drafted the resolution at the last stage common 
agreement was arrived at and his resolution was unanimously ac¬ 
cepted. 

Third Day 


The third day’s sitting of the Mahasabha began at 5 p.m. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and 
adopted unanimously : 

(1) This Mahasabha expresses its contempt for the action of those rowdy 
Mu^aimauo who attacked the procession of Shri Jagannathy. at Ajmer, burnt 
Hindu tempi(\s, broke idols and beat and robbed the innocent Hindu population, 
and oftV:* its sympathy and condolences to the families whose members have 
been killed by rowdy Mussalmans. 

- (2) This Mahassabha is of opinion that the time for aratces of Hindus and 
nlmuz o Musalmans is a /ixed one and hence both should perform their religious 
function* with peace and quiet. Tins Mahasabha expects that Muslim leaders 
will not let fights about ariee and nimaz occur in future. 

This Mahasabha expresses its sympathy and admiration for the Hindus of 
Panipat who for the protection of their religious privileges observed peaceful 
hartal for ten days. 

The next two resolutions related to the reclamation of Malkanas. 
and conversion of non-Hindus into Hinduism. Some leaders of the 
orthodox Pandit party proposed and supported it. 

Pandit Gridharisharma Shastry, Principal, Sanatana pharma 
Oriental College, Lahore, proposed :— 

This Muhamandal is of opinion that it is by all mean* proper and desirable 
to reel ini and admit in our soccefry, after Prayasbchittaaccording to Shaqra. , all 
those Malkanas who are for some years called Neo-MuBlims, who follow the 
principal customs of Hindus and whose marriage relations are pure, vlieiher they 
or Raiputs, Brahmans, Vai- hyas, Ja^s, Gujara or of whatever community. 

’ This Mahasabha expresses its great pleasure and hatiefaction on the reclama¬ 
tion and admission into the Hindu Sreiety «»f those Malkanas and hopes that 
the Hin du societies with which they are connected will gladly and heartily 
Welcome them back. ,n, 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Dayanarid of the Bharat Mahamandal 
Raja Rampal Singh, Member, Council of State, the 
rvva and Tbakur Tilakdhari Singh strongly supported 
resolution which was, adopted with long continued cheers. 


Reconversion to Hinduism. 

Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Hathibhai Shastry of Jamnagar, 
Kathiawar, proposed:— 

The feeling is strong at present among the Hindus that the Hindu society 
is dwindling and becoming weaker day by day on account of its doors being 
°P~n. for easy conversion from Hindu society and its doors being closed 
conversion and admission into Hinduism of outside people, and hence 
recognising this to be a time of transition (Apatkai) this system, process or custom 
should be stopped. Realising this feeling all over India and the transition and 
the change in time* thi£ Mahasabha resolves that a committee of scholars (Vidvat 
J’arishad) be appointed by the executive body of the Hindu Mahasabha which, 
llT >m the point of public good and need of the time and the country, should 
deliberate upon this question and give its advise to the executive body of *he 
Mahasabha as to how and how far this feeling and desire all over the country 
can be satisfied according to the preachings and interpretations of Shastras. 


Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Jayadcva Mi. ra, a stalwart among 
ort hodox Pundits, seconded this resolution and Pundit Satyacharau 
Ministry of Bengal,. Pundit Haranarayan Shastry, Professor of Sans¬ 
krit, Hindu College, Delhi, and Pundit Hariharswarup Shastry of 
the Punjab supported. Swami Shradhanand was given loud and 
prolonged cheers when he rose to support it. Babu Bhagwan Dar 
also given long and enthusiastic cheers when he rose in support of 
the resolution. He delivered a learned and scholarly speech and 
°ven his greatest opponent among the bigots and orthodox conser¬ 
vative Pundits admitted his great scholarship and learning. It was 
host and tho most scholarly speech delivered in the Hindu Sabha. 
^] 1G resolution being put to vote was enthusiastically accepted by all 
w ith loud and long cheers. Tho Mahasabha then adjourned to the 
next day. 

The Subjects Committee mooting on the 22nd morning war., most 
pf °nny when it discussed the question of untouchability. The 
orthodox Pun3its were strongly against tho removal of uxxtouch- 
ability. Mahamahopadhyay Pundit Jaydova Misra spoke against 
the removal of untouchability and appeared to be out of temper. 
Ho said ho could not stay in an Assembly which discussed to uproot 
the fthastms and allowed untouchables to draw water from wells, 
to enter temples, to sit in mooting with higher castes etc. In the 
?. * i0 appealed to Pundits to leave the Subjects Committoe. He 
urn,self left immediately. Many Pundits followed him and great dis¬ 
order prevailed. Pundit Dindayal Skarrna and his son who posed to 
>c. tho greatest well-wishers of untouchables also loft. For a time it 
appeared l>at a split had occurred and the Pundits could in no way bo 
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hil^d. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya then loft tho hall tcH 1 
mkmoso who had left in hot temper. In a few minutes he _ 
cbeded in bringing them back. After an hour of further discussion 
tho draft of the resolution on untouchability was accepted on an 
appeal from Swami Shradhanand to avoid a split. 

Last Day’s Sitting. 

On the fourth and last day’s sitting of the Mahasabha a reso¬ 
lution was put from the chair and passed regarding the formation of 
branch organisations in every town and village, . 

Tho following resolutions were put from the chair and ac- 

Cei,t m For the protection of moral and religious education and livelinood of 
Hindu widows the educative body of the Mahasabha with the advice of a com- 
mittee of scholars do place a scheme in the next Mahasabha. .. 

(2) In the opinion of the Mahasabha, 'for national strength and protection 
of religion, it is essentially necessary that girls betore 12 and bo^, before K 

(3) This Mahasabha welcomes Hindu brothers returned from the Colonies 
and requests their communities to give them all their old privileges and afford 

+ } cm ail faci ities according to Shaslras. . 

(1) This Mahasabha strongly condemns the unjust and partial treatment 
meted out to Indians in Kenya and proclaims that as iong as Indians arc not 
.riven ail equal rights with Europeans, India cannot be satisfied. 

° (5) This Mahasabha expresses its regret over the difference and conflict 

between Akalis and other Sikhs over the management of Gurdwaras. This 
Mahasabha direct* its executive body to negotiate with the Gurdwara Piaban- 
dh-.U Committee and the Udaseen Mandai for the formation of a snb^oinaiittec 
winch, after full enquiry, would try to remove mutual bitterness and com.iot .1 d 

Th'i s' 1 Mahasabha is greatly pained to learn that idols havebt«n 
from Gurdwaras and direct* the Executive Committee to do the needful in this 
counrciion through the above mentioned sub-comraittec. 

Madras Endowment Bill. 

The President moved a resolution regarding tho Madras Reli¬ 
gions Endowment liill, asking tho Viceroy not to give bis assent 
Mr. A. S. Ramiali, delegate from Malabar, opposed this saying that 
o’ position to the Endowment Bill was only from orthodox I undits 
who wanted to drive out non-Brahmins from share in maths. As a 
Madrasi had opposed and delegates wore not much enlightened on 
the subject, tho President had to withdraw this resolution on account 
of the onposition of the House as it was not fully acquainted with the 
I'll, although the President said ho was very keen on tho resolution. 
Subsequently the resolution was dropped. 

Welcome to Budhists. 

Pandit Dindayal proposed and Swami Shradhanand seconded 

Tuii Mahasabha learns with pleftBui. ■ visit Oaya aud . 

(.a pilq: image is .lady increasing among out Buddhist brethren of Cey.on, Bui mu, 
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hina, Siam and other countries. This Mahasabha welcomes th^ 

/aud assures them that the people of this country consider it their dr 
^wwclcorae and receive them with due respect and courtesy. 

Anagarika Dbarmapal, leader of the Buddhists, thanked Hindus 
for this resolution. Mr G. K. Nariman of Bombay, the Buddhist 
representative, also thankod the Maha-abha on behalf of Buddhists. 
Later on the President announced that Anagarika Dharmapal had 
contributed ono thousand nipees to the Hindu Mahasabha in" token 
of the cordial relations between Hindus and Buddhists. The an¬ 
nouncement was received with loud applause and “ Buddha 
Bhagwan-ki Jai.” 


Untouchability. 

The resolution on untouchability was next moved :— 

This Mahasabha is of firm conviction that with a view to keep faith in 
Hinduism in the heart of untouchables it is necessary to make arrangements for 
their education on sanitation and religion, also to allow them to read m schools 
to draw water from wells, to have Darshan in temples and to sit in public meet¬ 
ings. The executive body of the Mahasabha, in consultation with a sub-committee 
of Pandits, should make arrangements'for the same. 

The resolution was supported by orthodox Pundits and represen¬ 
tatives of orthodox institutions. This was the greatest triumph of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that he reconciled and brought round 
even orthodox Pundits who a few hours back were hostile. 

After a Chamar (untouchable) had supported, the leader of the 
untouchables, Krishna Phagu of Nagpur, came to the dais to support 
tho resolution. Delegates wanted to know his caste and some dele¬ 
gates cried that ho was a sweeper. Upon this sorao orthodox 
Brahmins and Pundits began to raise an uproar with the cry that they 
could not allow a swoopor to address them. After a few minutes 
the disorder was stopped by Pandit Malaviya who assured those 
Pundits that Mr. Phagu was not a swoepor but only a Mahar of 
Nagpur. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried, only a few 
hands being raised against. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair had been proposed Pundit 
Malaviya, delivered a short but moving speech in conclusion and 
said that his life was for the service of society. Ho exhorted 
Hindus not to hurt or wound the feelings of noirHindus. They must 
never forget that India was a land of various religions and diverse 
creeds and its interests required thot followers of those creeds should 
live on terms of mutual good-will. If Hindus ever raided 
their eyes towards a mosque or a church, it must be in a spirit ot 
respect and veneration. If Hindus wanted to bo strong, lot thorn 
remember that strength w is always capable of groat patience and 
'■i'durujtco. Even if others tried to violate their temples, rimy vari 
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only to the extent of clof ending them. They must^ny _ 
/the idea of retaliation. They must look upon all women, 
Mahomedan or Christian, as their sisters and mothers.. In 
the end he said : “ Let all ho happy, let all bo saved from calamities, 

let all have prosperity and let no one have any sort of difficulty/ 

The Mahasabha then came to an end with loud cries of “ Hindu 
Dharm-ki jai ” and “ Malaviyaki jab” 

The Executive Committee 


On the 27th August the Executive Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha met at Benares and transacted some urgent and important 
items of business. It was decided to have the Central Office of the 
Mahasabha at Benares for the year. A Committee consisting of Babu 
Bhagawandas, Mr. Guruprasad Dhawan, Pandit Bamakant Malaviya 
and Professor Gangaprasad Mehta was formed to draft rules according 
to the constitution. It was also resolved to circulate widely all over 
the country the rules, aims and resolutions i>assed by the Mahasabha. 
Niue Sub-Committees for various provinces were appointed to get 
branch Hindu Sabhas established with the following members as con¬ 
veners : Raja Durga Narayarj Singh and the Raja of Tirwa for the U. 
P. Sub-Committee ; Pandit Nbkiram Sharma for Delhi, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Provinces ; Kunwar Chandkaran Sharda for Ajmer, 
Malwa and Gujrat Provinces; Mr. Baijnath Chaturvedy for Bengal 
and Assam; Swami Atma-Swarup for Sindh ; Dr. Munje forC. P. 
Maharashtra and Berar. The President was authorised to appoint 
Sub-Committees for the remaining Provinces. 
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or the Swarajists 


Immediately after the Congress at Gaya Mr. C. E. Das resigned 
his presidentship of the Congress and formed a now party, named the 
Congress-Khilafat Swarajya Party, 1 " of those who favoured Council- 
entry, (See after Gaya Congress and the Introduction to Cocanada 
Congress given elswhoro.) The resignation however was not accepted 
and Mr. Das continued to be the nominal head of the Congress, and at 
the same time ho was organising his own party inside the Congress. 
The new party did not secede from the Congress but worked 
strennously to convert their minority into a majority. The programme 
of this party was issued in detail after a meeting of the Council- 
entry party at Allahabad on February 28th, 1923, as follows.— 

The First Swarajist Programme 

“ Whereas thiB party within the Congress was formed and constituted at 
Chyaon the 31st December 1922, and whereas by its manifesto bearing the said 
date it accepted the creed of the Congress, viz., the attainment of Swaraj by 
all legitimate and peaceful means, and whereas by the baid manifesto it further 
accepted the principle of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation as guiding and shaping 
its activity, but- with a determination to apply it rationally to prevent the said 
principle from generating into a lifeless dogma.— 

.Now this party declares that that policy of Non-Violent Non-Co-opcration 
shall include on the one hand all such activity which tends to create an atmos- 
phc’ e O) ’’csistance making Government by bureaucracy impossible with a view 
to enfore • our national claim and vindicate our national honour, and, on the 
other hand, it shall include all steps necessary for the gradual withdrawal of that 
co-oprration by the people of this country without which it is impossible for the 
bureaucracy to maintain itself. 

And Whereas it is further necessary to define the attitude of this party to 
the question of CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE.— 

Now this Tarty makes the following declaration:—that at present Civil 
Disobedience is not a question of practical politics and that it cannot be 
^morally organized ; that whilst fully accepting the same as a legit imate weapon 
which must be used and applied when the country ia prepared and occasion 
demands, it recognises that 6uchdisobedience can only be based on t'.n obliga¬ 
tion to obey a higher law, and determines that tb application of Civil Dkoi lienee 
roust depend on the vivid realization of 6uch duty by the people of the count ry and 
1 he attitude of the bureaucracy with regard to such realization, and tlru here fore, 
^ is impossible to lix any time or date for starting it, but that in 4 he course of 
by work of this Tarty, according to the programme which is hurehK.ucr * l out, 
whenever such occasions would arise, tbir> party would conceive it to be- its 
duty to resort to such Civil Disobedience as circumstances may then demand. 

And Whereas it is necessary to frame a detail d programme, of work m pur¬ 
suance of the principle above enumerated.— 

Now this party resolves upon the following TBOCBAMME, that is to y- y, - 

1 While the goal of the party is the aua'nnicnt of Swaraj, the irumc o 
Objective of the party is the •-» dy attainment of full Dominion Status ailop i; v 
HUc h a machinery and system :.s are most suited to the conditions of the country 
khi * to the genius of the people. 
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ie party will formulate a definite programme cf organisi 



The party will set up Nationalist candidates throughout the country 
to contest and secure seats in the Legislative Councils and the Assembly 
at the forthcoming general elections on the following basis, (a) They will, when 
they are elected, present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands as 
formulated by the party as soon as elections are over and ask for their acceptance 
and the fulfilment within a reasonable time by Government. (&) If the demands 
are not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion will then arise for the 
elected members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of uniform continuous 
and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view to make Government 
through Councils impossible. Bui before adopting such a policy, the represent¬ 
atives of the party in the Councils will, if necessary, strengthen themselves by 
obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf, (c) Detailed 
instructions in this behalf will be given by the party after the elections arc over. 
(d) In no case will any member of the party accept office. 

The party will also contest elections to local and municipal boards in 
(he several provinces with a view to secure control for the Nationalists over 
Joa;l and municipal affairs. .// 

5. The party will take steps to organise labour in the country, industrial 
as well as agricultural, including ryots and peasants, with a view to protect and 
promote its interest and enable it to take its proper place in the country’s 
struggle for Bwaraj. 

6. The Party will frame a plan for the boycott of selected British gotn Is 
* ji the advice of a sub-committee and will put it into operation as a political 
weapon in pursuit of its aims. 

7. The party will accord its full support in such manner as it thinks 
necessary, to the carrying out of the constructive programme of the Congress in 
relation to Swadeshi, Khaddar, Temperance, Untouchability and the promotion of 
National Education and Arbitration Courts and will also exert to increase the 
number of members on the Congress rolls. 

t*. Tula Party will take immediate steps, a3 a temporary measure and until 
grea- :r national solidarity is achieved, to promote the formation of what may be 
called the Indian National Pact in the several provinces by means of which all 
reasonable communal claims ruav be guaranteed and disputes and differences may 
be settled in order that the attainment of^thc nation’s freedom may b* faiilitated. 
T‘ Lucknow Compact will generally govern communal questions as between 
Hindus and Moslems and efforts will be made to bring about a similar under¬ 
standing regarding the claims and interests of other communities like thq 
Hikhs, l’areis, Jews, Indian Christians (including domiciled Anglo-Indians, Non- 
Biu’imins and Depressed Classes in the several provinces. 

P. The party will take steps for India to participate in the formation of 
a Federation of Asiatic countries and mtionaliiies with a view to secure the promo¬ 
tion of Asiatic culture and mutual help in the matter of trade and commerce. 

10. The party will take steps to start, maintain, revive and reorganise 
agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian affairs with special reference to the 
dissemination of accurate information and the securing of the sympathy and 
support cf foreign countries in this country’s struggle for Swaraj, 

11 . The party resolves that the scheme of Swaraj prepared by Sjt. Chitta 
rnnjan Das and Babu Bhagwan Da? be circulated and C. opinions be invited and 
tJiftfc a committee consisting of thecaid gentlei ion be appointed to collect opinions 
submitted to them or expressed in the country, and the said Committee do subm'* 
th 4 ’.' T scheme of vSwanvj after a lull Consideration of such opinions to this party 
witnin six months from ;iuw. 
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THE FIRST SWARAJYA SCHEME 
The New Party. 


<SL 


&o outline scheme of Swaraj drafted on the Congress Khilafat 
Swaraj Party, prepared by Mr. C. li. Das, was laid before a meeting 
of leading members of the New Party at Bombay on the 29th 
January 1923. There was no time to discuss it properly. Many of 
the members present (from almost all the larger Congress Provinces) 
expressed a general approval. Others reserved their opinions. But 
it was unanimously agreed that tho draft should be placed before 

. . ^iau People, through the press, and suggestions and criticisms 

invited. 


f 


The First Swaraj Scheme. 

The following is the text of the Swaraj Scheme prepared by the New Party : 

Chapter I— Essential Principles. 

The principles which guide this outline are those wnich have been honour'd 
in India from time immemorial and have been reiterated in the Presidential 
address of the Gaya Congress, iD December 11)22, thus : 

To form a scheme of Government, regard must be had (1) to the formation of 
Jocal centres more or less on the lines of the ancient village systems of India ; 
( 2 ) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integration of these village 

centres ; (3) the unifying State should be the result of similar growth ; (4) the 
village centres and the larger groups must be practically autonomous; ^5) the 
residuary power of control must remain in the. Central Government, but the 
exercise of such power should be exceptional and for that purpose proper safe¬ 
guards should be provided so than the practical autonomy of the local cciurc.s 
may be maintained and at the same time, the growth of the Central Government 
luto a really unifying State may be possible. The ordinary work of such Central 
Government should be mainly advisory. 

Ijncily a maximum of local autonomy carried on mainly with advice and 
co-ordination from and only a minimum of control by higher centres which will 
Jiave *o»ne special functions besides. To this should be added that every possible 
ca.e should be taken to ensure that the people’s elected representufiu-s, who 
’ !? institute the chief authority for each grade of centre, local and in .dim , 
P 0Wci * make laws and rules shall not be self-seekers but t< d is oi the 
pubjc welfare. 


Chapter II—Administrative Divisions. 

(a) Local Centres : — 

ti }' . foundations of the whole administration should be in 1<. ai c * vs 
1 jiUma), small but practically autonomous. 

whJf’.A l0Cal c . cntre Blwuld ordinarily consist of a number of vi.Iaues ot 
men tho population should total about ten thousand souls. 

Jb) Town Centres 

, K11 u r 1 1 ..w) should form a separate • and might, as necessary, 

i 1V i mt0 warti8 or quarters, of about the same population limits us the 
ruiul local centres. 

(c) District Centres :— 

nr • V aral anr * urban ^ ocal centres should be integrated into Inrt-er group.', 
lH llc ^ cen tres (Zila) with populations of from live to twenty lakhs. 

(d) Provinces:— 

District centres should he integrated into provincial organisa* mus, 

10 
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/ovinces (Sooba) should be demarcated on the linguistic 
: considered too large may be divided into smaller ones. 
1-India Organisation :— 

The Provincial organisations should be integrated into and 
nated by an All-India (Bharata Varsha) organisation ot Hindusthan. 

8. Subject to these general principles, each province should d 
own scheme of administrative divisions to suit provincial variations. 

Chapter III — Administrative Functions. 


bas^j jy k 

be co ordi- 
raw up its 


Functions should be as below :— 

A. (1) Provision for appropriate education of ail educable children and 
youth of both sexes (Shiksha or Talim), (ii) Provision for recreation (vinoda or 
dilbastagi) e.g , Public Gardens, Parks, Museums, Playing Grounds, Libraries, 
Reading Rooms, Art Galleries, Popular Lectures, Recitations, Processions, 
Pageants, Religious Festivals (Hatha Yatra, Kaiakhepam, Kirtana, Kafniila, 
Krishna Lcela. Maulad, Christmas and Easter celebrations etc.,) retiuing, ele¬ 
vating and instructive Dramas, Cinema and Magic Lantern shows, Games and 
Bports, etc. 

B. IVovDion for Protection (Raksha or Hifazafc) by means of (i) Police and 
local Militia and Regular aud Militaiy Forces ; (ii) Justice and Settlement of 
Disputes, through Arbitration ; Court^or Panchayats in the narrower sense and 
Registration of Deeds , (iii) Appropriate Medical Help and Sanitation. 

0. Provision for Economic and Industrial Welfare (Jivika or Maasli) by 
promotion of (i) Agriculture (Krishi or Zira-at) , (ii) Cattle-breeding (Goruksha or 
'JUruqqi Mawcahi) i. e. increase and preservation of domestic animals of all kinds 
for purport of milk, wool, Lough, transport etc. (iii) Other productive Industries 
relating to Mines, Forests, Fisheries, Balt, Sericulture, etc. (Akara. karma or 
Mad; niyat etc.); (iv) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds (Shilpa or 
Sanaut-birfat); (v) Trade and Commerce (Vanrjya or Ti jurat) and (vi) by 
promotion and regulation of tbe various means which subserve the above <■. g. 
Railways, Post and Telegraph, Shipping, Roads, Waterways, Canals, Bridges, 
Ferries, Presses, Public Buildings, Monuments, Rest Bomw , Currency, Mt mures 
of < I and Famine Relief, Rates and Taxes, Tariff and Customs, Purveys of 
various kinds (Geographical, Geological and Botanical, Meteorological, Statistical, 
Archaeological etc ), Friendly relations with other States etc. 

lh The above provisions would be made (i) by means of laws and ruh s which 
would be framed by the different grades of Panchayats, and would have force 
within the domains of their respective makers, the euanctmcnts of the low* t 
grades of Councils being made with advice from and co-ordination by the 
uigher when needed ; (ii) by appointment of executive officials (who would be 
who.ly responsible to the Councils appointing them); to carry out the laws 
and rules and (iii) by supervision of the work. 


local Centres. 


A. Local Centres or Communes and Local Panchyate(ft). For each 
rural or urban local centre, or commune there should be one local pane.iayat 
of 21 periodically elected members, (b) This panchayat should be in charge 
of ti differ exit functional departments mentioned above, eo far as the commune 
utfords scope for them, and should carry on the work by means of Bub- 
Committee, (c) Under Education (i) They would maintain local schools 
ving cUwmtary, cultural and vocational technical instruction and (ii) would 
provide for suitable recreation, (d) Under Protection (i) they would appoint 
Mi: ti own Chau kid are (waiehjnen) and would form local MiRiia out ot. such 
< ooukMars and other abw-bodi'd men, and proude for their proper training; 
(ii) they womd arrange for Arbitration Courts (the members of which would 
U*. ’ paiale:y elected) which would deal with simple evils inotudii: •. - hat are now 
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h* i:ent and revenue ( 4 divani ? and ‘ mal 1 or * artha vivada ’) and 
r y or Parushya Yivada) cases ; (iii) they would also maintain an adh 

_ (Chikitsalaya, Shafa-Knana) and Medical Staff which would provide 

treatment free and be responsible lor the proper sanitation of the commune, 
(e) Under Educational and Industrial Ministration they would see (i) that all 
arable lands are properly tilled, and village common^ playing grounds, pasture 
land:?, groves, orchards etc,, are properly maintained and a sufficiency of neces¬ 
saries, specially corn, cotton, and cattle (or other forms of food, clothing 
and accessories, in specially circumstanced tracts) for the use of the commune 
is always available within their jurisdiction; (ii) that co-operative organisations 
in the shape of stores, banks etc. maintained in the needed numbers; (iii) 
that wells, tanks, tals, canals, and all means of supply of good water for 
drinking and other domestic purposes and for irrigation, and all roads etc. 
within their commune are properly maintained ; (iv) that production of 
surplus corn, cotton, cattle and other necessaries as well as comforts, and oj. 
mineral and other products and means of increasing the wealth of the 
locality is encouraged, cottage industries promoted, and arrangements made £01 
commercial dealing with the produce in such a manner as to avoid competitive 
waste. 


District Panchayate. 

B. Intermediate Centres or District and District Pancliayats. (a) The 
District Panohayat should be constituted by each Local Panchayat (or group o: 
Local PanchayatB) periodically choosing one member, who may or may not be one 
of them ; provided that the total number ol members shouid not exceed 100 and 
provided iu-o that at least 2/6 of them should be residents of towns, (b) They 
would form sub-committees among themselves on the lines before mentioned, (cj 
The District Panchayat would generally advise and not contiol the Local 
Panchayat in respect of all functions. {Special provision would be made lor tuch 
control as may be occasionally or absolutely necessary, (dj (i) Under Education : 
th<- District Panchayat should maintain one or more higher educational insti¬ 
tutions (like colleges ami high schools) as may bo necessary, which wou.d give 
cultural as well as technical instruction, (ii) They would aiso provide lu crea¬ 
tion, arranging for the more expensive items, which may not be within the means 
of the Local Pauchayats. (c) Under Protection, they would (i) co-oidinute the 
Local Police; (ii) arrange to maintain some special lleserve or District Po iv.. ; 
(hi) organise and co-on.mate the Local Militia so that they might disc .rge the 
functions of a disciplined Army, and (iv) maintain one or more larger Uospitnis 
cud supply of medical and ••unitary advice to their communes. (1) UmTer Idu Minnie 
and Indust rial Ministration the District Panchayat would (i) co-oi.iiante the 
Focal Banks and Stores and other local economic and industrial and commercial 
enter pi iscs ; and (ii) organise or promote such independent enterprises. 

Town Pancliayats. 

0. Town Centres and Town Panchayuth. (a) Aggregations ol dwelling* 
containing ten thousand or more inhabitants should be regarded as Town.-, (b) 
Towns should be organised in the same way generally as the rural Local (Vr.uo, 
aud tl ■> ^me general principles should be applied to their functioning as to t bo 
laiai Local Cenu« a as far re practicable, but regard must be had to th special 
variations in the economic and other circumstances, (e) For the purposes ol the 
1111 egration of the District Centres and the election of the District Panehayais, 
the rural, and the urban Local Centres should be counted Bide b^ m as com¬ 
ponent unit* ; and the headquarters or the seat of the District Pauchayats would 
ordinarily be the largest town of the district. (<i) For the purpose of mny mg 
t’m administration of each town ns a single whole, the Town member;.* ot p. 
Cisttict Councils^ together with such other members as may be specially elected 
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i|d Panchayats, in the proportion of two or more per ward, shJ 
•Panchayat (like the present Municipal Boards) which would l 
rt^ctwcen the Urban Local (i.e,, Ward) Panchayat of all the main^ryofi 
Uistrict Panchayat, and would discharge as many of the functions of the 
District Council towards the whole town as may be conveniently possible. 


Provincial Tanchayats. 

D. Provinces and Provincial Panckayats. (a) The Provincial Panchayats 
should consist of members elected by the District Panchayats in the proportion of 
one for every two lakhs of the population, provided that the total number should 
not fall below 21 nor exceed 100 ; and provided also that at least half the number 
should be urban residents. They may or may not be members of the District 
Panchayats. (b) The Provincial Panchayat would advise the District Panchayats 
and would co-ordinate them and their work, using residuary power of control under 
proper safeguards, (c) Its special work would be, (i) to maintain advancel Edu¬ 
cational Institutions (in the nature of Vidya Pith as, Dar-ul-Ulems, “ Scats of 
Learning,” “Centres of Knowledge,” Universities) which would give expert 
culture and technical training and promote research ; (ii) to maintain special 
Police and Military Eorces for the guarding of Frontiers, vSea Boards, etc ; (iii) to 
make provision for justice in special cases ; (iv) to administer Provincial Kail- 
ways, Water-works, Canals, Hoads etc. 


The All-India Panchayat. 

E. The All-India Panchayat. (a) The All-India Panchayat should consist of 
nv nil km’s elected by the Provincial Panchayats m the proportion of one. for every 
thirty lakhs of population, but provinces which may have a total population Of 
less than thirty lakhs would send one representative. At least threc-tiiths of the 
members hould be urban, (b) The functions of the All-India Panchayat would be 
similar to those of the Provincial Panchayat, mutatis mutandis , a special one 
would bo to deal with neighbouring States (lncmding Indian Suites) and foreign 
count!ien. (c) The Aii-lndia Panchayat should create a consulting Senate, consist¬ 
ing oil v ntineut men and women*of thought and special knowledge, belonging to all 
pans i India, who would be elected by the Indian Panchayat, from time to time, 
without re,-'riotion of numbers etc., and who would be ask.d for advice on any 
Miby.ct, as needed, by the India Panchayat or the Provincial Panchayats. (d) 
i no language of the India Panchayat should be Hindustani yrhiie the provinces 
would use their mother tongues. 

F. t.pecial Provision for filling up vacancies. Generally if a member of 
lower domicil is e.ected to a higher his place may be filled up by a new election 
by the same electorate. 


Chapter V. The qualifications of the Choosers and the Choosen. 

1. Every individual of either sex who has resided in India for at 1* 1 t seven 
years, and is iu least ‘25 years of age if a man, and 21 years if a woman, should bo 
entil ed to elect to the .bocal Panchayat. 

2. The members of the Local Panchayat should elect to the District 
Panchayat. 

3. The members of the-Distric* Panchayat should elect to the Provincial 
Panchayat. 

■>. The members of the Provincial Panchayat should elect to the All-India 
Panchayat. 

6. The members of all four grades of Panchayats should be permanent v esi- 
d - of the corn. , v, preferably of the particular centre, and should be chosen 
in<. reerivo of their creed, caste, class, color, race or sex, but subject to adjust* 
meat, where unavoidably accessary, for purpose:* of croc dal or communal re- 
presentation. 
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Such representatives should ordinarily be not less than 40 ycfcijl 
6uld have done some good work in .any walk of life, should, if rural, be 
:• liteiate, and if urban, should possess higher educational qualification■, 
and, in the case of rural and urban members of the Provincial and All-India Coun¬ 
cils, should have a corresponding higher and superior educational qualilieatiou 
or equivalent expert experience, should have retired from competitive business or 
other professional life of bread-winning or money-making, and be able to support 
themselves on their own savings, or be assured of aU necessaries and personal 
requirements by their families or friends ; bliould give practically all their time 
to national work, and should do so without any cash remuneration. But their 
travelling and other ex-officio expenses, which might be necessary to enable them 
to discharge their public duties, should be met from State funds, and their status 
as members of Panchayats should be regarded as having greater honour attached 
to it than any salaried office, so that they would receive precedence at public 
functions. 

7. The members of each Tanchayat should possess, between them, experi¬ 
ence of all the main departments of the communal life which they have!r 
administer. 

8. No one should offer himself or canvass for l inselfas a candidate for 
election, but if requested by electors lie might publicly signify his cone i: to 
accept the burden of office, if elected. 


Chapter VI. Separation of Functions. 

1. Throughout the whole administration Legislative, Judic.nl, and Execu¬ 
tive functions should be kept separate from one another. 

Chapter VII, Finance. 

1. The revenues needed to meet necessary expendirure should be raised by 
the Local Panchayats by means of taxation with advice from the upper 
Panchayats, 

2. ” State factories might bo opened as necessary with a view to prevent wa :<• 
by individual competition, over-production, bad production etc. to cheapen com¬ 
modities and to reduce taxation, but not so as to create monopolies and si ille 
private enterprise. 

3. Where practicable, Local and District Councils should make such im¬ 
provements in the locality as might result in addition to the communal incon 
°-g., public wells, tanks, canals, roads, groves of timber and fruit trees etc., a.id 
thereby lead to reduction of taxation. 

4. Contributions would be made by the Local Panchayats to make up the 
revenues of the District Panchayats by them to the Provincial, and by the Pro¬ 
vincial to the AU-ImPa Panchayat. 

8. Special taxation might be imposed by the Provincial and All-India 
Panchayats, 

Chapter VIII. Proprietorship. 

1. Private property would be recognised and maintained and the gtowth oi 
individual wealth, both moveable and immoveable, would be permitted but so as 
not to encroach on or make impossible or impracticable the growth of ; ubiie 
pn-. rona as well ; and the owners of individual wealth, who spend* ii on pious 
works 1. c., works of public utility as requested by a Panchayat won 1 a rev ive 
special maTka of honour. 


This elaborately drawn scheme, though it served to nhow to 
what high pitch tfte Swarajists had tuned their aspir&hoiis, did not 
draw much attention and within a few dayn its very existence 
seem to havo been forgotten. The only point about the Swanri- 
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MOULANA AZAD'S EFFORTS 

tpch lived and spread and developed was that it 
y j&y destruction, out to fight with the bureaucracy wii 
Sapon, to destroy it if possible or obstruct it in every turn by 
all the means at their command. There stood no other constructive 
scheme to their 1 credit. 

Moulana AzacTs Efforts for Re-union. 


Meanwhile efforts were made by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to 
settle the differences between the now party and the Congress. First 
ho managed to secure a meeting of tho Working Committee of the 
Congress at Bombay in the last week of January and proposed to 
it the following scheme of settlement : — 

“l. That both parties should whole-heartedly unito to work the 
Gaya Congress Programme for the next three months. 2. That there 
should be no propaganda or talk about any change of the programme 
relating to the Councils during that period or the formation of a New 
Party. 3. That if at the end of that period Civil Disobedience was 
decided upon, both parties should continue to work for it. 4. That 
if on the other hand no such step was found possible, a Special Session 
of the Congress should bo held in June to consider the situation. 

5. That for one month before the Special Congress both parties 
should be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 

6. That the decision of the Congress should be carried out by both 
sides without forming separate parties.” 

After some discussion the above terms were unanimously agreed 
to by tho Working Committee, and the Maulana Sahob was requested 
to place tho matter before Mr. Das for the acceptance of himself and 
his party. Mr, Das however could not accept them in loto. The 
members of the Working Committeo also met Mr. Das and had 
a discussion with him. Ho expressed his inability to accept the 
Maul ana’s scheme of settlement, but proposed other terms which 
in volved the suspension of the boycott of Council propaganda at once 
and without reference to any Special Congress. The Working Com¬ 
ini‘t eo considered this proposal but found it impossible to accept. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, however, undertook to press his 
own scheme again on the leaders of the new party. As a result 
of his further efforts he was able to bring oVor Hakim Ajmal 
Khan ar.d Pandit Motilal Nehru to his point oi view and they 
whole-heartedly accepted his terms. A message to this effect vas 
issued on tho 12th of FeDuaiy. lie then proceeded to Calcutta, 
to discuss matters again with Mr. Das. After further consulta¬ 
tion and discussion with the Maulana Saheb and Pandit Motilal 
Mr. Par. re-drafted the Maulana s tcnns with the addition of a clause 
regarding election machinery fer tho special session of the Cor 
Tho terras of his draft and his letter annexed are given below ; 
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TERMS OF COMPROMISE 

Meeting of til' 1 All-India Congress Committee* wdl be called \tiiHt 
i a view to summon a Special Session of the Congress about the middle' 
- . Ja ca?< \ a s P €cml Session of the Congress is summoned by the All- 
gross Committee as stated above, l>oth parties while adhering to their 
°P n ) lc !^ s :l S rc(! «o suspend their differences and jointly work the 
pio e iamme as .aid down at Gaya till the end of April. 8. There should be 

All iTrfr 1 ^ 7 C p nccrning <ouncU elections till the end of 
_ T r ;n ‘ i. 1 pfi " X ! 1 Congress Committee wdi meet in the first week of May, 
r • i° f hQ * ]ltuafcl0n afc the tinw [t decides to undertake immediate 

Ciul Disobedience generally throughout the country* (i. e. in the majority of the 
Congress Provinces), both parties will join in such Civil Disobedience and there 
. i d b< ?. , n0 session ot the Congress. 5. If, however, the Ail-lndia Congress 

b Roo^n C i?h naf as fl usfc such Civil disobedience, both parties will thereafter 
b<. tiee to educare public opinion according to their views. 6. Further if 

Y l -?: C :; lu I f;7 d T e , clare3 a S ainsfc ^uch Civil Disobedience, arrangements 
VL bc made t m Ml the Provinces, as early as possible, in order to enable the 
election of delegates to take place on fair and impartial lines. 7. The decision 
of the Special Session will be binding on both parties. 8. The Compromise 
p 1 ^" :;sc l ° havo , c5ect ( an y binding force on the Parties) in case the ex Jt5 tiim 
Dounci.s arc dissolved by the Government before the expiry of the full terms 
ior winch they have been constituted. 


Mr. C. Pv. Das’s Letter to M. Azad. 

Mr. Das wrote at tne same time :— 

“ Dear Maulana Sahib,—The accompanying draft expresses the ierms upon 
.,i 1 am P re P arc d to enter into a compromise with the Majority Party This 

w:J not prevent my Tarty from raising funds, without making any propaganda 
on he question of Counci's, from those who are willing to trust to the judgment 
or the members of our Party as to the way in which such funds are to be spent 
1 undertake not to call any meetings to raise such funds. 

“ 11 iB understood that to give effect to term No. 6 the following or a similar 
arrangemvnt to my satisfaction must be accepted :— 

“(a) For every constituency (district or local) returning delegates to the 
\ P PCia ] Congress an additional Secretary will be appointed belonging to the 
i arty to whicn the existing Secretary is oppsed. (b) In the Province! Congress 
committees, too, the same arrangement will be made, (c) There will be two 
returning officers for each constituency, one belonging to each Party, (d) There 
will be an election board in each province, consisting of two members, one 
0 l) ® nominated by each Party. These two members will decide a third person 
t0 Yr° m al ! ok “ cl ’ ou disputes will be referred in case? of difference. 

. i,l ‘’ b-oai'd will be a liberty to modify ihe existing election rules to suit 
ic cncumstanco of the iSpt-ciai Congress and for such purpose the powers of 
’ r c 1 ] ovmcial Congress Committee will vest in them. This Boaid will in all 
matters be responsible for conducting the election of delegates. 

I further desire to make it clear that my acceptance of the terms mentioned 
is subject to the approval of our party.’* 

The safeguards mentioned showed with what great sus¬ 
picion the Congress organisation was looked upon by the new pxrty 
d'viouely no compromise with such a background of suspicion was 
pe^Mblo, and it seemed that the efforts of the peace-makers wore only 
-Ringing up to the surface the worst features of our National character. 


Meeting of February 20th. 

T!)0 new paity met at Allahabad on FEBRUARY 20th and av" 






ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
sd/a special committee with authority to agree 


[ALL^ 

on their ^_ 

torms of settlement as they might approve after discussion 
'with the Working Committee which was to 'meet at Allahabad on 
February 26th. Four seta of proposals were considered during 
the conversations at Allahabad between the Working Committee and 
the now party’s special committee. Two of them implied suspen¬ 
sion of the resolution regarding the boycott of the Council elections 
without reference to any fresh Congress Session. Of the other 
two, one was Maulana Azad’s proposal as modified and added to 'by 
Das and the other was the following :— 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th 
of April. 2. Both parties to be at liberty to work in the remaining 
items of their respective programme in the interval without interfer¬ 
ing with each other. 3. Each party to adopt such course after the 
30th April as it may be advised. 4. No Special Congress. 

The new* party, however, made all the four proposals subject 
to the following condition 

“Every proposal is subjeer, to the condition that there is no dis¬ 
solution of the existing Councils in any Provinces before the expiry 
of the full term for which they have been constituted. 5 ’ 

The Working Committee decided against accepting any of the, 
tw T o proposals that involved a reversal of the resolution regarding 
Council boycott without reference to the Congress. They decided 
to accept either of the two sets of proposals but modified the terms 
drafted by Mr. C. R. Das in some particulars and by substituting 
for the special election machinery proposed by him a clause that the 
All-India Congress Committee shoukl provide at its mooting in May 
a satisfactory machinery for the disposal of disputes regarding election 
<,i delegates to vho Special Congress in a fair and impartial manner. 
To the other alternative proposal, the Working Committee added 
tci ms to secure co-operation in the collection of funds and the enlist¬ 
ment of workers. The two sets of proposals, either of which the 
Working Committee agreed to accept, were in short as follows :— 
i. Azad-Das .Dr. apt as Amended by the Wobking Committee 


1. Both parties, while adhering to their respective opinions, ogre ’ to suspend 
their differences and jointly work the Programme as laid down at Gaya. 

2. There should be no propaganda by either Party concerning Council 
election till the end of April. 

The All-India Congress Committee will meet befoie the end of May, and 
;:i view of the situation at the timn, it decides to undertake individual Civil 
D obedience on a large scale, both Parties will join in such Civil Disobedience 
and there w ill be no Special Session of the Congress. 

4. If, however, the a, I. C. C. declare against such Civil Disobedience, both 
Parties will thereafter be free to eciurate public opinion according to their views. 

5. If the A, I. C. C. to be convened befoie the 31st May declares against 
nich Civil Disobedience a Spec.a! Scpvon of the Congress should meet aV>ut the 
end of June. 
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THE ALLAHABAD COMPROMISE 

A. I. C. C. meeting in May will provide satisfactory machinery! 
of disputes regarding election of delegates in a fair and impartial 



7. The decision of liie Special Session will be loyally carried out by all 
parties and there will be no separate organisations for taking action contrary 
to that decision. 


II. The Alternative Proposal. 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th April. 

2. Beth Parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their respec¬ 
tive programme's in the interval without interfering with each other. 

3. T lie Majority Party will be at liberty to carry on their propaganda in 
accordance with the Gaya programme about money and volunteers. 

4. The Minority Party will co-operate with the Majority Party in appeal¬ 
ing for and raising such funds and enlisting such workers as may be necessary 
for the Constructive Programme and also in working the Constructive Programme 
and other common matters. 

6. Each Party to adopt such course after the 30th April as it may be advised. 

The Working Committee left these two proposals with the 
committee of tho new party for the latter to decide whichovor they 
might accept after consultation among themselves ; the latter inti mat ed 
their acceptance of the terms of schemo No. II which were according!} 
placed before tho All-India Congress Committee at its mooting of the 
27th and confirmed. 


The Allahabad A. I. C. C. 

At the meeting of tho All-India Congress Committee held under 
Mr. C. R. Das at Allahabad on 27th February tho second alternative 
was accepted by tho Council party. The minority were anxious to 
give a free fiold and a full chance to the majority who had proclaimed 
their intention to launch civil disobedience early in May when 
their collection of funds and volunteers would be complotcd. If any 
civil disobedience worthy of the country was going to be launched, 
Mr. Das said that ho and Ft. Motilal would be tho first to take 
part in it. Civil Disobedience, such as was carried out in December 
1921, or ever vaster than that, alone could be effective. If, 
however, civil disobedience on a largo scale could not bo carried 
out within tho period tho majority party had themselves fixed, 
his party would then carry on its Council-entry propaganda. If. 
might not then be said of tho Swarajya Party that they hindered tho 
carrying out of civil disobedience. 

An attempt wsi made to get a stabler settlement. Pundit M dan 
Mohan Malaviya moved that full trial be given to ci vil disobedience 
•iftcr summoning a Special Coiii-rcss and taking its view a thereon, end 
in tho r can time both parties to raise finds and volunteers# H ' vil 
disobedience was not pofsible at that moment then !et elections b |1 
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this too to be decided by 


and 

in May. Bat this proposal 

majority. 


a Special 
was negatived by 


Finally on the motion of Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, seconded 
by Pundit Motilai Nehru, the House adopted a resolution embody- 
ing the second alternative as given above with the following 
proviso.— 


6. The above arrangement is subject to the condition that there is no disso¬ 
lution of the existing Council in any Province before the expiry of the full term 
for which they have been constituted. 


This so called compromise was in reality an armed neutrality, 
for there was nowhere a common ground for the contending parties, 
and they only suspended their activities for a short time, each 
hoping that by the end of the period something will happen to 
thwart its opponent. 

The next two months, March and April, engaged Congress 
loaders on the compromise, but little work was done. A feeble 
echo of Mr. Gandhi’s Bezwada clarion call of “ Men, Money and 
Munitions” exactly at this time of the year in 1021 was raised 
by the Ncchango lenders hut it could not catch on. Communal riots 
in the Punjab and a settlement of the daily growing bitterness of 
feeling between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India kept Messrs 
Das Nehru and the Punjab leadors busy (seo poste). The compromise 
remained on paper and there was no conjoint Congress work anywhere 
in the country. In the end of March, the Viceroy s certification 
of the Finance Bill and the imposition of the Salt Tax afforded an 
opportunity to raise a popular storm but so great was the disorganisa¬ 
tion in Congress ranks that it could not be seized in proper time 
and spirit, and so the only oppposition to the measure was voicer. by 
the Moderates. The imposition of the salt tax turned those who 
loaned towards Mr. Das’ views definetly into Swarajists and the party 
no w became more determined than before on their own programme. 
The result was that the Congress majority party did not get the 
support of the Pro-changers as the Allahabad compromise vouchsafed. 
In the ond there was very little of “ men and money raised for 
the Congress. Foiled in their attempt to keep the Gaya mandate 
going, some of the ardent No-chargers of Jubbulpore at once Launched 
individual civil disobedience. It developed gradually into the great 
Nagpur ‘National Flag' fight an account of which is given elsewhere. 
But the cause did not appear to be promising onough and so the 
Swarajists refrained from joining it. When the end of the com¬ 
promise period, 30th April, was reached the old controversy war, 
revived. Manifestoes were issued by both parties to ra'iy their 
followers and ignore the question of compromise altogether. 
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GENERAL SECRETARY’S CIRCULAR 

The Swaraj Party Circular. 

following circular was addressed to all members of the 
All-India Congress Committee and of the Provincial Congress 
Committees of the various provinces on May 1st 1923 by° Pt. 
Matilal Nehru, General Secretary, The All-India Swaraj Party. 

Dear Sir, 

The compromise of the 28th February last between the two wings 
of the Congress ceases to have effect from today. There has been carried 
on an intensive propaganda in the interval by the No-change Party to complete 
their preparations for civil disobedience according to their own conception. 
Leading members of that party have travelled far and near and carried the 
campaign to the furthermost limits of India and Burma. They have set an ex¬ 
ample of unceasing, unremitting toil which members of the Swarajya Party will 
do well to follow. I have nothing but admiration for their single-minded devo¬ 
tion to what they conceived to be their duty, and I hope it will not be taken 
amiss when I say that I am sincerely sorry that they have not met with the 
success they deserved. What we, who do not agree with them, were waiting 
to see was how the mechanical process of collecting money and registering 
volunteers would create the requisite mental and spiritual atmosphere needed 
lor civil disobedience of the right sort. Unfortunately the day we were looking 
forward to has not arrived. Our friends have failed to get the men and monev 
they counted upon, and the unique experiment has not been tried for 
want of adequate material within the stipulated time. Disappointing as the 
result of this great endeavour to achieve its aim has been, it is impossible to 
suppress a feeling of keener disappointment at the thought of what might have 
been, if only the time, energy and money spent had been employed in a united 
effort to prepare the country to capture the Councils. Can there be any 
reasonable doubt that all the Councils in the country would today have been at 
C e feet of the Congress to be dealt with as the Congress pleased ? Has not the 
^sult, of the recent municipal elections in the U. P. achieved by a minimum of 
joint effort a lesson of its own to teach ? 

Next Work of the Swarajists. 

Turning to the work of the Swarajya Party during this period we find that 
prominent nu mbers have given their time and attention whole-heartedly to the 
general Congress work, studiously keeping the party entirely in the background, 

- C. R. Das and I have spent most of the time in the Punjab and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan has, despite his failing health, not only rendered valuable servic:.* 
to the Aligarh National University, but baa never failed to answer the call or 
the Punjab in its hour of need. The compromise only suspended Council pro¬ 
paganda anil reserved to both parties full 41 liberty to work the remaining items 
of their respective programmes in the interval without interfering with each 
other.” It was, however, felt that nothing should be done to embanss th-’ 
other party in the work they had. laid out for themselves, and all party pro¬ 
paganda was sccrely eschewed. This had the unfortunate effect of cooling 
down the enthusiasm of our organisers, the great majority of whom failed to 
carry out the very specific instructions given to them to establish provincial and 
district committees and complete the necessary spade-work before the 
^Oth April. 

I regret to have to say that so far from doing any practical good to ei tin v 
party the- compromise of the 28th February has materially prejudiced both. 
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idea has taken root- among Congressmen and the general public, tri 
nay or more permanent arrangement between the two parties will* 
ed. The terms of likely compromises have from time to time been dis- 
ffsscd among both responsible and irresponsible people, the effect of which in 
my opinion has been disastrous to the whole movement. The expectation of an 
early coalition in the minds of the workers and the public has induced habits 
of sloth and given rise to an inclination ro wait and see how things will take 
their final shape. As I have said elsewhere the constant talk of compromise 
has relieved the people of the necessity of thinking for themselves. They have 
left all the thinking to the leaders and arc occupying themselves with the 
innocent pastime of breaking each other’s heads. 

The fact that a basis for a fresh understanding between the parties was 
arrived at in Delhi the other clay has already been announced in the press 
and is public property. It is my duty, involving in my opinion no breach of 
confidence, to relieve the public mind of the suspense caused by that announce¬ 
ment. Mr. Eajagopalachariar has now wired from Ahmedabad to Mr. G. 11. Das 
that the proposed understanding was unacceptable to Mr. Vallabhai l’atcl 
and oetb Jamnalal Bajaj and the compromise has failed. 


Them are, however, certain Congressmen who arc still building hopes of an 
araicab.o settlement on the meeting of the All India Committee notified for the 
25th May at Bombay. I earnestly betftUech them to waste no more time in the 
pursuit of a phantasm. It is now abundantly clear that the only possible 
compromise between the two parties must permit entry into the Councils either 
by the withdrawal or suspension of the boycott. The alternative offered at 
Gaya has been tried and has failed. I can conceive of no arrangement 
acceptable to the Swarajya Party which ignores this obvious fact, and can 
confidently assert that whatever happens the party will not desist from contest¬ 
ing tie forthcoming elections. This being so, what is the clear duty of every 
member of the party ? I go further and ask what is the clear duty of every 
true Congressman ? Is this the time to wait and look on while the moderates 
and Langers-on of the bureaucracy are putting forth strenuous efforts to give 
the country another three years of Government by mock parliaments ? 


The Council Question. 


I have no desire to enter into a discussion of the merits and demeri is ot 
capturing the Councils, The question had been discussed threadbare and we 
Cr*ve now gi.-t-n the failure of the only possible alternative suggested. lo will, 
however, nor be out of place here to give you the impression I gathered in the 
Punjab. I have no doubt in my own mind that the Punjab Council is to a very 
great extent responsible for the communal differences which have arisen in that 
province. You have only to glance through the reports of the interpellations 
and d< hates to Bee how that Council has day after day and mouth after month 
been busily feeding the fire of communal dibputes for the last three years. Are 
you going to let the flame envelop the other provinces as well by h uving them 
to the tender mercies of the existing type of the Councillor for another term ? 
Indications are tot wanting that several distric ts in the U. P. have already be n 
more or less affected by ' be happenings in the Punjab. I should have thought 
that collective individual civil disobedience was quite out of the question at a 
time when the whole of a large province was rent with communal disputes cul¬ 
minating in bloodshed. Ckatiri Clmura was but^i sudden outburst of mob frenzy 
in a small out of the way village, The causes of the Punjab trouble 15e deep 
and are showing themselves in a sustained and determined hostility between two 
great communities numbering millions. I am addressing this letter to all mem¬ 
ber a of the All-India Comm if tee and of the provincial committees of the various 




GENERAL SECRETARY'S CIRCULAR 

1 1 take them to be the selected representatives of the Congress i] 

. divide them into the following groups :— 

^Tbose who have already joined the Swarajya Parry. 

2. Those who were ready to join the party, but were kept back by the com¬ 
promise of the 28th February last. 

3. Those who did not believe in the Gaya resolution on civil disobedience 
but were desirous of giving the majority who supported it a fair chance of 
carrying it out. 

4. Those who were against dividing the Congress under any circumstances 
quite apart from their own personal inclinations. 

5. Those who did believe in the Gaya resolution but have now seen that it 
would not work. 


6. The waverers. 

7. The die-herds or those who will not countenance any change in the 
original N. C. 0. programme, whatever the circumstances may be, and however 
much the public may be disinclined to follow it. 

I have nothing to say to the last group as it is impossible to expect them 
to see things as I do. To the other groups 1 have a word to say. 

Appeal to the Congress Left. 

I put it to those in the tirst three and the sixth groups whether it is not 
past high time to be up and doing. Have you not by this time seen enough 
tu dispel all your doubts and misgivings ? Our friends are evidently anxious 
to keep their word and bring about some sort of civil disobedience as soon as 
possible. You have seen the Jubbulpore incident in connection with the 
National Flag and are no doubt aware of a similar venture bring contemplated a.z 
Nagpur. I confess I do not appreciate either the appropriateness or the utility 
of these undertakings. The net result will in my opinion be the temporary loss 
of the va.uablc ervices of some < f the most ardent workers. Another idea has 
struck some of our friends in the South. They are going to disobey the Finance 
Act imposing the enhanced salt tax, but it is not stated how it is to be done. To 
an ordinary man of affairs, it seems that the tax not being a dircc' one, the omy 
way to withhold it is either to engage in the illicit manufacture of salt on the 
extensive sea board of India or else to smuggle it into bazarB. Do you take 
any of tin se proposals seriously ? If not, what else do you expect in the way 
of immediate civil disobedience 1 I have not heard or read of any other sug¬ 
gestion and the anxious enquiries I have made on the subject have only met 
with evasive answers from the leading exponents of the doctrine 


Appeal to the Congress Right 

Those of you whom I have classed in groups 4 and 6 will pardon me if 
I say that I do not understand your position. You think that the prestige of the 
Congress will suffer by a division among its ranks. But the division is there 
already and will not be removed by your backing the wrong party. And 
may I ask in all Beriousnes*, whether the prestige of the Congress is likely 
to be enhanced by the sort of civil disobedience I have just referred to ? 
Some of you arc very nervous about the results of the Council elections if 
they are not run by and in tho name of the. Congress. You instance the 
feuctr.^ss of the municipal elections in the U. P. as showing the gr ..t weight 
the name of the Congress carries with the multitude and draw from it the 
'!logical inference that the name of tho Swarajya Party will not cairy any 
weight if tho elections are opposed in the name of the Congress. Need I 
remind you that the converse of every proposition is not true, and that the 
intlucnce of the Swarajya Party with the masses lias not yet been tried. I 




THE SWARAJ PARTY [all^ 

JioJ/ conceive how people who had the bitter taste of the last <£oiJ^ 
,.^-.rf^aent can for a moment hesitate to throw in their lot with thepaiTy^ 
hlch-^ap proaches them with the election cry ‘ Mend or end the Councils’. 
Can you imagine for a moment that the U. P. agriculturist will be per¬ 
suaded by the siren voice of the moderates or the sombre accent of the 
No-changer to grant a fresh lease of life to a Council which, by passing the 
Tenancy Act, has delivered him to the tender mercies of the Talukdar and 
the Zemindar ? If you can, allow me to say that you do not know what is 
passing in his mind. Take it from me who have been listening to his 
grievances during the last two years that he is a highly practical person and 
is no longer to be led away from hard facts by any inducement. Besides, are 
we not as much of the Congress as the No-changers? Assuming, without 
admitting, that we will not succeed in taking a very large number of voters 
to the polls, can you doubt that at least ten times the number which attended 
at the last election will gladly support us ? I asure you that your nervousness 
is wholly unjustified and beseecn you to save the Congress even at this eleventh 
hour. Allow another month to pass by and you will again be in the grip 
of the very Councils which have faithfully carried out the behests of the 
bureaucracy and helplessly looked on while autocracy ruled the land. 

I have addressed this to you all as I believe that the real die-herds are 
but few, and that the great bulk of the Gaya majority is composed of the 
other groups I have mentioned. Do not continue to delude yourselves with 
the hop/ of a common understanding either at the next meeting of the All- 
India Committee or at any other time in the near future. As at present 
advised Mr. Das, Hakim ajmal Khan and I do not intend going to Bombay 
for the All-India Congress Committee meeting. We do not think our joining 
wii 1 serve any useful purpose, I beg of you to throw off the spell, think for 
yout selves and come to a final decision without running further risks. 


MOTILAL NEHllU. 
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NO-CHANGERS’ MANIFESTO 

The No-Changers’ Manifesto. 

No-changors, also 


<8L 


tho 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, leader of 
promptly issued tho following manifesto.— 

With the 30th of April ends the truce entered into with the leaders of tho 
New Party at Allahabad. They have declared their intention to call upon the 
people to participate in the coining Council elections and return the nominees 
of their party in preference to other candidates. On the other hand our duty 
according to tho resolution of the Gaya Congress is to carry out the boycott of 
elections. It is hoped that we will be able to perform this duty without friction 
and with mutual good understanding. Though the ^pension of controversy 
ended with the 30th of April and both parties are from hat date free to carry 
on their respective propaganda, we should remember that the first and foremost 
duty now of all Congress Workers who stand by the reso.utaons of thi. Ga.va 

Congress is to go on wifh the programme of collections and enlistment until the 

,«« rr , .h. a sarwsss as 

difficulties a few'faithfic workers have fought with manful perstfcerence and 
nehieved enough m show to ourselves if not to others that the national cause ,s 

houiidinthecndt 0 triumph.^. we 8halI conei(!er and decide upon civil 

ciieobcdicn'cc 'it 'should' bo remembered that the undertaking of individual civil 
uiHouctncnce. 11 B “ u “ , th lihera i fulfilment of tlie quota of men nr 
resistance does not dor < ' friendg t0 undertake individual suffering even though 

C volunteers enrolled fall short of the number fixed and even if I U money 
Jlemedl Mow the programme. It is clear that wit bout suffering onrush 
and mir dissensions will not cease; while on the one hand oui wiongs me 
increasing the capital and fundamental evil of subjection to irresponsible foreign 
creasing the capi apathy and dissensions are increasing and 

rate » killing ***“*> self lielp'and emancipation. It is clear that without a 
programme °ot suffering all these difficulties will become harder and harder 
everyTy to rwe^me. On tin other hand the challenges of the Government and 
the wrongs inflicted by it call for manly answer and resistance 

The manner in which civil resistance is to be offered and suit ring under- 
*ake2wilTbe dec deIa^Gm A. I. C. C. mo ting If Congressmen undertake, as 
I want a programme of intense suffering, there may be no need whatever -o 

bave any speciaf propaganda for boycott of Councils. There is no uce.l to go 

further than Stating our position clearly to tlte people as to their duty ,o abstain 
from all participatfon in the Council election and its preliminaries. Let u, . 0. 
lose ourselves in controversy far which happily there is not much nee. i now 
The certific'tion of the salt tax just on the eve of the elections is a calc i.a.cd 
insult to the self-respect of the nation and betrays the Government s reliance 
on our weakness The camouflage of the Beformed Councils has been . c a .y 
exposed that a largo statement of the case ought to be enough to 'nduoo -not m.iy 

Nou-eo-operalors but oven th : Moderates to refuse to participate in the ru.ct.ons 

“• this y«”. H how^ the issue becomes clouded and active propaganda 


1 chib year If however tho issue uucuuuw wi ..... .. ••*- > •* i j - 

'ccomes necessary we have to undertake it, for which there is plenty of time yet. 

The issue of these manifestoes in which tho spirit of com¬ 
promise was absolutely lacking served however to bring about a 
reshuffling amongst the supporters. The Bombay No-ebango leaders 
resented tho tone of Mr. Rajagopalachariar and an attempt was 





ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
him from tho party-leadership. 


remove him from tho party-leadership. His pf ^ 
tial civil resistance was taken to mean a confession 
__ ^weakness amongst the groat majority of Congress-men, who 
were now charged by their opponents as having neither tho courage 
to undertake mass-action nor the candour to confers their inability. 
Not all No-changers could attach the same mystic value to individual 
suffering as their leader seemed to emphasise. Suffering foi a 
common national cause was intelligible but abstract suffering without 
any earthly objective did not for all its beatitude appeal to all. iho 
failure of the No-change programme was duo to the same causo that 
led to tho split, at Gaya. With the miasma of a lofty ideal the mass of 
men could not be moved for any length of time. As Pundit Motilal 
Nehru said, tho method advocated by the majority party could not 
bring them the desired success even within 30 years. “It is^ useless 
to talk of Satyagraha until and unless that spirit and desire was 
created within the people which would prompt them to think that 
they should either get Swaraj or die for it. ? No doubt there were 
some in the country whose national consciousness was so far advanced 
that even in normal conditions, without tho stimulus of hatred or 
injury received, they felt it intolerable that Indians were not masters 
in their own land. But such a consciousness. must permeate tho 
masses, must become so all-pervading as to dominate all class, caste 
and communal consciousness, before tho adoption of a policy of Satya¬ 
graha could bo oven thought of. But the conditions in the country 
were different. There were Hindu-Moslem riots, and more than that 
the communal dissensions in the Punjab (see paste) and the U. P. were 
entering into Congress politics even. The Moderates wore reeling 
under severe bureaucratic blows in tho Councils. Angora s triumph 
had drawn the Moslem mind away from home affairs. Civil dis¬ 
obedience on abstract principles was already a lost cause. A hand to 
hand fight with the Government, was a proposition which had more 
points of contact with the actualities of tho situation. So the l>as- 
Nehrn party gained in strength, and by the time that tho All-India 
Confess Committee met in May, tho moral victory was already 
theirs. 
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rmbay under the Presidency of Mr. C. R. Dus. There was a large 


The Bombay A. 1. C. C Meeting 

:r MAY 25th. the All India Congress Committee met at 


THE COMPROMISE MOVEMENT 



attendance of members from different parts of India. At tho outset 
the President remarked that they were meeting on a momentous 
occasion when the country required an united Congress and not a 
Congress of dissension. They should all approach the main issue 
before them with sufficient broad-mindedness. Ho made it clear that 
his party nurtured no disrespect to the Congress and today they, came 
to attend tho Congress Committee with a belief of arriving at a fair 
compromise. No work was possible unloss and until tho country was 
united. IIo hoped a suitable resolution would be brought forward 
suggesting tho basis of compromise, not that compromise by which 
each party would bo bound to sacrifice its ossontials, but one by 
which tho equal rights of each party would be admitted. Ho observed 
that they should adjust their differences in an honourable way and 
suggested non-interference in one party's activities by the other. 
Mr. Das further said that, if a satisfactory compromise could bo 
arrived at, ho would withdraw his resignation of the Presidentship 
of tho All-India Congress Committee. Opposing a special sosssion of 
tho Congress, tho President said it was equal to asking tho Swarajya 
Party members to withdraw their special electioneering programme. 
As tho days of elections woro drawing nigh he rofusod to give any 
undertaking that his party would abide by the decision of the special 
Congress. Proceeding, Mr. Das emphasised that the minority party 
believed in contesting elections and non-co-operation with Government 
from within the Council and what; they wanted was non-obstruct ion 
from tho majority party in tho Congress on tho question of Council 
entry. 

The Working Committee thon withdrew their resolution for a 
special session of tho Congross which callod on Mr. Das and his party 
to give an undertaking to abide by its decision. 

A message was then read from M. Abul Kalam Azad drawing 
attention to the serious communal feelings between Hindus and 
Mussulmans in the Punjab and urging the suspension of Council 
boycott. Another message from Pandit Nehru and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan regretting inability to attend tho meeting stated that they 
hoped tho Committee would bo guided by bettor feelings without 
indulging in acrimony. 

A resolution from tho Burma Provincial Congress Committee 
was then road advocating Council boycott and civil disobedience. 
Opinions from different provinces regarding a suitable compromise 
were then invited and somo voted for compromise while others 


insisted on tho Gaya resolutions. 


11 
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PhW Andhra members pressed for a special session of the Conjg 
be^Seld preferably in Bombay not later than the 30th June in order 
to decide on an effective common programme. 



Council Boycott 

Mr. Abhayankar then moved a resolution declaring Council-entry 
at the next elections a part of the Congress programme, while 
Mr. Gidwani moved a counter-resolution urging boycott and suspension 
of any activities that went against the letter and spirit of the Gaya 
resolution. 

Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon moved the compromise resolution. 
It said that, in view of the fact that there was a strong body of opinion 
wi' lrn the Congress in favour of contesting elections and the official 
councils and that the oxisting divisions amongst the Congressmen had 
already led to the lessening of the influence of the Congress Committee, 
it deemed it absolutely necessary that Congressmen should closo up 
their ranks and present a united front and that no propaganda bo 
carried amongst the voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress 
resolution relating to the Council boycott. This resolution was 
supported by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Here some members raised a point of order and doubted the 
competency of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss any 
resolution which ran counter to the All-India Congress resolution 
deliberately adopted at Gaya. The President ruled that it was 
possible when a particularly new situation arose which must bo 
discussed in the said Committee. A long and animated discussion 
then raged round all the resolutions and this continued till late in 
the evening when a motion for closure was moved but negatived. 
The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day 

Next day, on MAY 26TII, the All-India Congress Committee, 
after a lively discussion, adopted the compromise resolution of 
Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon. 

Discussion on Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon’s compromise Resolution 
v:v> resumed and ovoked an animated debate. Almost everyone 
ui the effective speakers in the All-India Congress Committee, 
some 25 of the leading men, spoke cither for or against the 
question of Council-entry. Thus, Lala Duni Chand of Amabala 
^ iid that tho members of the Swaraj party wore desirous of entering 
Councils ar comrades of tho majority party in the Congress. 
11 k v wore a ardent for Swaraj as the Die-hards in the Congress. 
What.he urged was that in the present circumstances tho Die-hards 
should cease to bo Die-hards. 
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xl Anoy (Berar) urged for a workable programmo. Inspit) 
forences between tho two wings, the Congress must have a 
common platform so that their opponents might not make capital out 
of their disagreement. 

Mr. Mahadeo Desai (Gujrafc) maintained that the minority party 
were asking for an unwholesome compromise at the sacrifice of their 
very judgment and principles. Even inaction according to him was 
not so disastrous as entry into Councils. 

Baba Saheb Paranjpyo (Maharashtra) thought that the same 
spirit which was manifested by the members of tho superseded muni¬ 
cipalities of Ahmedabad and Surat could be preserved by their 
friends by entering Councils. 

Mr. George Joseph (Madras) believed the minority party had 
rebelled against tho Congress. They had no right to do so. Such a 
rebellion was contagious. He considered that no compromise was 
possible unless tho Swaraj party surrendered. 

Mr. Subasli Basu (Bengal) quoted a passage from Mr. Gandhi's 
“Young India’* stating that the minority party, so long as they were 
honest, had a right to work differently provided it did not work in 
the name of tho Congress. Reviewing tho present situation of 
Bengal ho said tho middle classes and tenants in Bongal *;vero 
anxious to send their best representatives to fight against the two 
Government Bills, namely the Tenancy Bill affecting tenants, and 
tho Education Bill affecting the intelligentsia. The only possiblo 
work before them was to enter tho Councils with the purpose of 
carrying on a systematic obstruction. 


Mr. Moazzam Ali of the Central Kbilafat Committee, Mr. T. 
Prakasam of Madras and a few others favoured a special session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Kelkar (Maharashtra) declared that the Swaraj party must 
fight out for their programmo to the finish. They would carry on 
tho principle of rosponsive co-operation even in Congress matters. 
1 hoy would not bend their knees and request the majority paity to 
concede to their terms. 

Mr. Satyamurthi (Madras) repudiated the charge that they 
were rebels, but claimed they were staunch and faithful Congressmen, 
^hc Finance Act had been passed two months ago and yet their civil 
disobedience was on the air. Taxation was levied which they wore 
unable to resist unless they were in tho Councils. 

. ^ r * T. Prakasam (Madras) said he was willing to suspend 
active propaganda against tho Council programme, but yet carry on 
the constructive work and prepare the country for Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. 
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' Rajacopalachariar (Madras) refused to consider any quegt 
promise. ITe was in favour of allowing different political" 
to stand each on its own legs and carry forward its own 
programme without depending on one another. It was possible, ho 
asserted, to cultivate good-will amongst people in spite of political 
differences. 


Dr. Ansari (Delhi) believed they were deceiving themselves. 
They should yield place to those people who could unitedly lead the 
country. Their country was not so politically advanced as to under¬ 
stand political differences. When patriotism demanded they were 
bouftd to give up the details of their programme. The prestige of 
the Congress had fallen so low that at present in tho Punjab, tho 
chief centre of HindirMoslem dissension, nobody cared to listen to 
the advice of tho leaders. He urged for unity and also for a special 
session of tho Congress which could solvo tho problem. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Secretary, considered that the 
only possibility for tho compromise lay in tho minority party 
suspending their Council-entry programme. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deplored Hindu-Muslim relations in tho 
Punjab and characterised Congressmen as matricides bocauso they 
tried to carry out the letter of their programme ignoring tho situation 
that confronted them. 


Compromise Motion Passed. 

Prior to putting all tho resolutions to voto Mr. C. R. Das made a 
few suHnl lo remarks on the question of compromise. Ono by one 
tLo rcsolu ions wore negatived. The compromise resolution of Mr. 
Pm uriiottamdas Tandon being then put to vote was carried by 96 
to 7 L Ten members abstained from voting. The resolution for a 
speci il Congress was negatived. Tho meeting broko up at 2-30 P. M. 

Working Committee Resigns. 

In the cveiling, when tho All India Congress Committeo met 
again, the President, Mr. C. R. Das, announced that the ‘ No-changc’ 
members ofhho Working Committee viz, Messrs. Rajagopala- 
nha iar, Raj ridra Prasad (Secretaries), Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), 
Dos.hpaudo, Vullabhbbai Patel and Brijkishore had tendered iheir 
resignations in view of tho All India Congress Committee’s resolution 
lint morning suspending propaganda against Council-entry. He 
ingrctf '([ such an action and declared that tho Congress Committee 
had the right to refuse the acceptance of their resignations. 

At this stage Mr,-. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. T. Prakasam and Dr. 
a? ,_ri a. id other Working Committeo Members, who although they 
supported the particular resolution and resented the hasty manner 
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the resignations of thoir colleagues were tendered wit! 
tiowlodge, also readily resigned as they said they all belonged 
tho same cabinet. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved a resolution urging tho Com¬ 
mittee not to accept the resignations of Mr. Eaiagopalachariar and 
ethers but to pass a voto of confidoncfo in them instoad. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a largo majority, but this had no influence 
on tho members who had resigned. 

Tho Resolutions 

The following are some of the different resolutions before the 
Committee : — 


Moved by Mr, B. Sambamurthi : “ Having regard to tho 

present political situation of the country and tho necessity for united 
action by Congressmen holding divergent views, this Committeo deems 
it nocess ary that a spocial session of tho Indian National Congress 
be convened at an early dato to consider and decide on an offectivc 
common programme of future work. This Committee, therefore, 
calls a special session of tho Indian National Congress to meet in 
Bombay not later than 30th Juno and directs the Working Committeo 
to tako all necessary steps on that behalf.” 

Moved by Mr. M. V. Abhyankor : “ Resolved that Council 
entry at the next elections bo mado a part of the Congress pro* 
gramme/ 

Moved by Mr. P. D. Tandon : “In view of the fact that there is 
a strong body of opinion within tho Congress in favour of contesting 
elections to the official Councils and that the existing division amongst 
Con gressmen has already led to the lessening of the influence of 
the Congress, this Committee deems it absolutely necessary that 
Congressmen should close up their ranks and present a united front. 
It therefore directs that no propaganda be carried on amongst voters 
in furtherance of resolution No. 6 of the Gaya Congress relating to 
tho boycott of the Councils”. 

Moved by Prof. A. T. Gidwani : “ That this Committee requests 
that all parties in tho Congress will remain firm in thoir convictions 
■or or against Councils and suspend any activities that go counter to 
the letter and spirit of the Gaya resolution.” 


T h i r d Day 
Tho New Working Committee. 

,c By adoptii he compromise resolution suspending council 
boycott propaganda, the AiHndia Congress Committee has com mil tod 
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Liicidc and wo refuse to fill the offices of the Congress 
....y .rder to bo party to carry 

asKj&ably undermined the prestige of the Congress.” This summed 
up the attitudo taken by the outgoing Members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee : Messrs. Rajagopalachariar, Rajendra Prasad (Secretaries), 
Jaranalal Bajaj (treasurer), Vallabhbhai Patel, Brajkishore, Moazzam 
Ali and Deshpande. In spite of the vote of confidence in them passed 
by the Congress Committee, they refused to reconsider their decision, 
and finally the A. I. C. C. Committee accepted their resignation 
next day on May 27th. 


On this day the Committee sat for 6 hours. Mr. C. R. Daa, stil 
the President, suggested that no member belonging to either of the 
two extreme wings, the Swaraj party or No-change party, be appoin¬ 
ted to the Congress Executive. The Central party which passed the 
compromise resolution should form the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. Accordingly he also resigned his presidentship of the All- 
India Congress Committee. The new Working Committee was 
therefore constituted consisting of rnembors of the Central (Noir 
contentious) party with Dr. Ansari as President, Messrs. Jawharlal 
Nehru, T. Prakasam and Dr. Mahmud, (Secretaries) and Mrs. Naidu, 
Sirdar Taj Singh, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Purushotamdas 
Tandon, Pandit Santanam, Anugrhanarayan Singh, Dr. Varadarajalu 
Naidu and Khaja Abdul Majid as members. 


The National Flag Fight. 

The Committee also passed a resolution moved by Mr. Rajagopal- 
achariar congratulating tho volunteers of the Central Provinces on 
their Satyagraha in defence of the national flag at Nagpur and calling 
upon all volunteers throughout to bo ready to join the struggle when 
required. Many interesting facts about this Nagpur National Flag 
stugglo were revealed in the Committee. Some members pointed 
out tho futility of aimless suffering, while others maintained they 
would keep up tho flag which was the emblem of Indian nationalism. 
At tho in dance of a Bengal member, the President urged the press 
not to publish the details of tho debate in connection with the flag. 

Fourth Day 


On 28th MAY tho All-India Congress Committee concluded their 
deliberat ions. They accepted a resolution proposed by tho New 
Working committee for tho extension of the period for further collec 
tion of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and tho enrolment of volunteers. Babu 
Rajondra Prasad made a statement according to which the amount 
collected up till 30th April (according to the Gaya Congress resolu¬ 
tion) came up to about 13 lakhs including promises of one and a 
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MOTION FOR SPECIAL CONGRESS 
The Nagpur A. !. C. C, Meeting 

All-India Congress Committee mot on tho 9th JULY 
au 8-30 a. m. In the absence of Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Naidu was 
proposed to the chair. The substantive motion on tho agenda related 
to the National Flag struggle at Nagpur and as Mrs. Naidu had 
to move it she requested Mr. Prakasam to occupy tho chair. At this 
point Mr. Das rose to a point of order and enquired how precedence 
could bo given to that motion over other matters in the agenda As 
Mr. I rakasam was explaining it, Dr. Ansari and Dr. Syed Mahmud 
arrived. Dr. Ansari occupied tho chair and Mr. Das referred to Pule 
. ot “0 Congress constitution and pointed out that it was a renuisi- 
( lon meeting and the Nagpur Satyagraha had not been mentioned in 
the requisition. How then could that subject be brought for consi¬ 
deration 1 The President said the rule was not very clear on the point 
and that, besides, the Nagpur Satyagraha bad been specially mention¬ 
ed in the requisition and tho Secretary's notice of the mootin'*. Once 
meeting was called it was open to him to place for consideration any 
latter JlO aPDrOVed of. A'Tr TAna inmiiMil ,r 
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matter ho approved of. Mr. Das inquired if that was extended to any 
motion from the members and if tho mooting had a right to bring 
forward any motion. Tho President said it could and Mr. Das asked if 
that was the right of the meeting* why permission was required. Mr. 
k on Gupta got up and said no notice bad boon given about the question 
o. Special Cotigress. Mr. Anoy attempted to explain Mr Dis’s 
meaning when Or. Ansari said : “Give the President the privile.-e 
to conduct the business in tho order ho thinks best/’ The meeting 
thou sottled down to hear Mrs. Naidu on the Satyagraha motion. ° 

Mrs. Naidus Speech. 

In the course of a splendid speech she said she thought, whether 
it carno within the requisition or not, tho situation was such as the v 
could not leave Nagpur without an expression of their views. When 
Shonli 1 ^ ke f c>ro their oyos an oxamp.lo of splendid sacrifice they 
. hould give it thoir moral support. Whatever the local griovancos 
" “ c J. lierd aot ’’0 reiterated, the Satyagraha had assumed a rational 
, p0 ?? aad they ’ 1 a: ' i tho custodians of national honor, had to con-r itu- 
ito the Satyagrahis. She hoped and believed there would be a good 
espouse to Nagpur s cause. Small as the issue seemed and small „ 

i^bS^tTSaT ’ * WaS \ tOk0D 0f tb(>ii ' d ^cnnination to 
Pie battle to the bureaucracy to maintain their elementary ri -hts 

In that struggle, they witnessed the spectacle of tho oldest joining in’ 
not , u 1j0 outdone by the youngest in sacrifice. She waT- dad t h5 
the daily sacrifice was limited, for they did not w l ■ 

ovanasceiit and torrential flow, but they wanted a deadly dova't h'- 
trmklo which would drop by drop wc ;l i out ^ 

spectacular value of it that was important, but the mordlaW. 
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not want either a dramatic or a melodramatic sho\vJTjj£_ 
/anted an organised battle with the bureaucracy. They 
to be happy in the symbol of the nation’s honour and remain 
embodiment of the nation’s soul. 

Mr. Mahamed Shah seconded and pressed Mr. Das to support 
the Satyagraha movement. 


Various Amendments. 

Amendments to the motion were then invited and many came 
in. Sits. Rajagopalachariar, Mazumdar, Shamsuddin, Santanam of 
Madras and ? Gopalakrishnayya presented amendments. Sjfc. Raja* 
gopalachariar’s amendment related to the second part of the resolu¬ 
tion calling on all provincial committees to organise flag processions 
on Gandhi Day all over the country. It said that in such places, if 
prohibition orders were issued, Satyagraha should bo confined to 
that day. Others suggested that A.I.C.C. members should practise 
Satyagraha, one saying that all of them should march and another 
saying that the leaders should go one by one. Sjt. Gopalakrish- 
nayya wanted arrangements to be made for filling up vacancies 
caused by the members offering Satyagraha. Pt. Jawaharjal 
deprecated the light-hearted manner in which the question was 
sought to be tackled and enquired if they meant business or they 
wore merely going to pass a lvsolution which would hamper their 
campaign. Let them leave it to the Working committee which 
y/,.s arranging details for carrying on tho struggle and not play with 
it. They must carry on the fight in an organised manner and con¬ 
tinue it. 

Some questions wore put and answered regarding the appoinfc- 
mmit of a sub-committee to report on the Satyagraha. Then the 
amei dinents were withdrawn. 


Mr. Das’8 Position- 

Mr. Das speaking on the motion explained his position. It had 
been stated that tho movement was a cold-blooded movement and that 
was precisely why it did not appeal to him. His belief was that 
uiilc- . and until they put their heads together and sottled their 
differences they would make no headway. It they settled tho 
diirorence and did not find him at tho head of the Satyagraha, they 
mg bt call him any names. He whole-heartedly gave all honour to 
(base who went to prison, but in tho depression caused by tho 
situation in tho country ho did not feel any inspiration to pin it. 

Votes being taken it was found that only one voted against 
the motion and tho Swo *-ijya Party “ en bit ” refrained from 
voting. The motion was declared carried. Tho President said only 
tv, ° motions of the Working committee remained and Pt. Jawaharlal 
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and tlio number of the volunteers enrolled were 1(5^ 
7 and Gujrat subscribed beyond their quota. Tho former 
bscribcd one and a half lakhs, while tho latter 3J lakhs. Besides, 
the Burma Congress Committee ear-marked for Civil Disobedience 
tho amount of Rs. 50,000. 


Babu Hardayal Nag, a no-changor, wanted to extend tho Nagpur 
flag fight and moved a resolution for civil disobedience in connec¬ 
tion with tho salt tax but his proposal was rejected. After some 
formal business had boon gone through tho session then concluded. 

Tho now Working Committee of tho All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee issued tho following statement:— 


New Working Committee's Manifesto 

The circumstances which led to the resignation of the old Working Com¬ 
mittee and our election in their place are by now before the country, but to avoid 
any misapprehension in the minds of the people about the meaning and implica¬ 
tion of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee we think it 
necessary to make the following statement. 

The resolution in question does not vitiate the principle embodied in the re¬ 
solution of the Gaya Congress relating to the boycott of Councils. The mandate 
of the Congress maintaining boycott remains untouched. What the resolution 
does is merely to ask Congressmen not to carry on propaganda in furtherance of 
t his boycott. Our reasons for this step arc briefly indicated in the preamble to 
the resolution. We consider that the advantage that would be gained by active 
propaganda among the voters making them to abstain from going to polls would 
he more than counter-balanced by the conflicts and bitterness that would inevi¬ 
tably ensue between us and those other Congressmen who believe in contesting 
elections. In our opinion the time that would be spent in this propaganda could 
be more usefully employed by us in pushing the rest of the programme more 
vigorously. Further, absence of friction among the Congressmen themselves 
would have good effect on the country and would conduce to better and speedier 
fulfilment of our programme. 

In other respects we wish to make it clear that there is no difference between 
those colleagues of ours who have 311st gone out of the Working Committee and 
ourselves. Nor is there any difference in detail or method except in this one 
particular. We extremely regret that they felt compelled to resign for t his 
small difference. We should have preferred their remaining in the office 
and continuing work with our fullest support and co-operation. Unfor¬ 
tunately they could not see their way to do so. We arc thus obliged 
in obedience to the call of the All-India tongress Committee to assume 
office and shoulder tho responsibility of carrying on the executive work of the 
Congress. We fully realise the gravity of the situation in the country and the 
magnitude of the task imposed upon us, but we are greatly encouraged by the 
assurance of co-operation and support that we have received from the members 
the old Working Committee. 

It would have been a pleasure to us had Mr. Das been able to com uuc as 
1 ics.dent ; but, in the peculiar circumstances in which the resolution was pa s i, 
-nr. Das, with his innate delicacy and generosity, considered it advisable to 
leave the executive work of the Congress in the bands of a homogeneous group of 
members from amongst tho supporters of the, resolution who were in agreement 
with the Gaya programme. Tho All-India Congress Committee with great regret 
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; epi appreciation of his noble action accepted his resignation. 

hat wc can always rely on his help and guidance in critical issued 
Elution, 

The work before us is clear. We call upon all Congress committees to streng¬ 
then and consolidate Congress organisations, to complete the collection of money 
and enlistment of .volunteers in the extra two months allotted to them, to carry 
out Khaddar and other items of the national programme in an organised and 
vigorous manner and, above all, foster and develop a spirit of disciplined 
resistance against the present system of Government in India. But we are 
convinced all our efforts will end in failure unless unity is maintained amongst 
the various communities We earnestly appeal to the country to help us in our 
endeavours to fulfil the heavy responsibilities that have been laid upon us. 
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THE NAGPUR FLAG FIGHT 
The Nagpur Flag Fight. 
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Dhis Bombay compromise was at first taken by all Congress¬ 
men as final, bat soon after Mr. Rajagopal ichari ir found thifc it 
was against his conscience and so ho issued a fiat from his retirement 
in South India that it was ultra, vires that it nullified the Gtya 
mandate, that it was mischievous, and he for one could nob accept it. 
Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem issued a long legal thesis proving 
that the A. I. C. C was wrong. Mr. Das was at this time touring in 
South India, the strong-hold of the No-changers, to explain the 
Bombay mandate. Ho was led to cotrovert the statements of the 
new ‘rebels’, and then followed an intense and acrimonious press 
and platform controversy in which oven rhe names of Gandtii and 
Pb. Malaviya wore dragged. Mr. Das was charged with hiving 
accused the Mahatma of ‘ bungling and mismanaging in December 
1921, and he in his turn had the epithets “traitor and “arch 
rebel” hurled against him. The same rancour pervaded the subor¬ 
dinate Congress organisations. District and Taluk Congress Com¬ 
mittees hero and there rose up and defied the A. I.O. C. Chaos 
reigned in Congress circles. At many places the All-India Com¬ 
mittee was roundly censured. Maharashtra, Karuatak, Andhra, 
Tamil Nadu and some other provincial Committees refused to follow 
it. Towards the end of June, 15 members of A. I. C. C. sent in a 
requisition for a reconsideration of the Bombay decision, and accord¬ 
ingly Dr. Ansari convened a fresh meeting of the A. L C. C. in 
Nagpur on 8 th July. 


Nagpur at this time was the scene of the historic “ flag fight. M 
The first spark was lit at Jubbulpore where on the 13th April 1923, 
the Jallianwallahbag anniversary day, some young Congressmen 
climbed up the Municipal building and hoistod the N itional Flag 
at the top. The police c^mo and pulled it down, trampled it 
and treated it in its characteristic way. The European Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, who was the chairman of the municipality, handled tho 
matter roughly with the result that the Commissioners resigned in a 
body. Tho District Congress Committee started Satyagrahu whh h 
consisted of batches of youngmen carrying the flag and hoisting it 
over the municipal building, the police each time pulling it down and 
then arresting tho volunteers. The movement soon spie.id to 
Nagpur and subsequently it was concentrated at Nagpur under tho 
the guidance of the Provincial Congress Committee. A Suiyagrana 
camp was opened, funds collected, and volunteers enrolled to 
court arrest, boating, humiliation, in fact all Buffering unto death 
to vindicate the honour of the National Flag. 

Satyagraha was started on May 1st. when Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

11(a) 




THE NAGPUR FLAG FIGHT [ 

olunteers’ procession carrying the National Flag throu 
Ai hen the procession arrived at the place where they had Uioen 
— ned previously, the Police stopped it and the District Magistrate 
reiKl anonloninder Section 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting processions 
n the Civil Station without special permission and holding of 
pubic meetings in the said area for two months. The policy of 
the Central Provinces Government was at first not to interfere'with 
the Swaraj Flag except when it constituted an offence against 
ciiminal law by hoisting or taking it in procession in such 
cncumstances as likely to cause breach of public tranquility. But 
yey soon raised the plea that it meant disrespect to the Union 
Jack and was deeply resented by some classes of loyal subjects. 

; Iuno , 17> Jamnalal Bajaj, leader of the Satyagraha 

n j ament, and Mr. Nilkantha Rao Deshmukh, Publicity Officer of 
J?° fc>at y a g r ‘ l “a movemont, were arrested and the fight stiffened. 
V,°'7 d ( y from May 1 s t a batch of 10 volunteers started off with 
die flag, entered the prohibited area, courted arrest, were tried in 
J „ l °? Urts a " d sontonced t0 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment! 
twJff ? SO0,le "as al>ve with throngs of spectators who sat 
!n ir ! vi 16 fil ' ea £ tou, ; nament lin mg the roads. There was no anger 
’ , n °. fm ' 0lity ’ no A batch of volunteers is 

tW ool 11 S,g ?u 13 glv6n - the Magistrates and police officors stiffen 

received vlith’t h - 6 i!t < i UnfceerS 00,11 ° up with flags wavir| g high and are 

are m'mhe? n'f^ u C ° Urt63y by th ® otfice, ' s - Th3n the volunteers 
aio m uched off under arrest into the district office and the 

the fight^ Ve a thundeMug cheer> Such was the daily routine of 

l 8 ’ strict Magistrate, issued a new order 
under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, stating that he had 
c Qlv ed fcw o petitions signed by 62 residents of the area through which 
wpr« r vt S paa 8 ’t 111 which fcho P Bti tioners complained that the crowds 

weie a source of mnoyance to them and a public nuisanco and mH-> 

a definite request for protection from their annoyance. The new 
,! 0r exte ‘ided t b fi prohibition for two months more. The same day 

Xe rrrc 8 ted 8 r 6 Th P c 0 l /Tr Und f UP and “? l6SS than 275 Co «g«*smen 

n 0 ,in , • , lhc total arrests up to date came up to about 1000 
e sweeping and indiscriminate arrest of all Congressmen at Nagpur 
however served only to infuse now life and batch after bS 
0i volunteers from outside the province began to pour in. 

Ear lt n" f“! y tbo All-India Congress Committee which was then 
, k ' ’ Nt *' l' JI P*W 8 cd a resolution calling upon the count v v to 
obyrve the next Car.dhi Day, the 18th July, as the Flag Dav !U1 d 

mibliq C displiy P TSe“fl t0 ^ rgani f a flag Passion and 

t I J •' tbo flag by the poople. The demonstration was 
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THE NAGPUR FLAG FIGHT 

dpcy to assort thoir right to tho National Flag. If ordor^aiu 
- r ohibiting it in any place, local Congress Committees wore 
advised to offor civil disobediouce through Congress volunteers in 
respect of such or iers on that day only, provided that there was no 
apprehension of violence or disturbance of the peace on the part of the 
people. Accordingly tho 18th of July was observed as an All-India 
Flag Day, and procossions carrying tho flag passed through the streets 
in all towns. It ended very peacefully and the authorities woro sober 
enough not to prick info this hornet’s nest. An all-India com- 
motion was thus averted. 

The Nagpur movement however had by this time become an 
All-India movement and tho local Council began to bestir themselves in 
the affair. On Aug. 7th. at tho local Council Seth Sheolal’s resolution 
for cancellation of orders under Section 144 was discussed at great 
length. After two days’full discussion the resolution was carried by 

a majority of 5 votes, 31 voting for and 26 against. On Aug. 9th. 
iho Council on tho motion of Mr. Jaiswal passed a resolution recom¬ 
mending to tho Government that the pending prosecutions of thoso 
alroady under arrest in connection with the flag agitation throughout 
the province bo withdrawn. Another resolution recommended to 
the Government the unconditional release of all volunteers and 
Gongress workers imprisonod in connection with the flag agitation. 

Ir ,. 'Joshi, Home Membor, said that if the House supported the 
resolution it would bo endorsing civil disobedience and no case for 
c omenoy arose. The men arrested had openly and deliberately 
flouted the authority of law and it was tho duty of Govern¬ 
ment to maintain law and order. Tho resolution however 
was earned by 31 to 27 votes. Soon after this the leaders of 
the movement, Mr. Vallabhbhai and Mr. V. J. Patel, had several inter¬ 
views with the Governor. What transpired at these interviews is not 
known and subsequently contradictory statements from both sides were 
issuud to the press, both Government and Messrs Patel trying to make 
out that the other party had climbed down. However the effoct 
was conciliatory and on August 17th the flag fight came to an abru it 
Z' , 0 mnowing account of tho last phase of the struggle is 

f ivcn by a press correspondent.— 

to pa^uLnL^o Un p er n S ?°. ti0 . 11 144 P ro ' n biting processions of the National Flag 
o* tin's Sriim Van iT T* 40 exp " v oa l7th August. In anticipation 
vo:utu-ers ™rr V “ U ^K bh w 1 a ' el k,d , pieVi0Ua| y announced that a prcoess.cn of 
The route of rs/^ * lt,0IU ! Fh ® . wou;d 8° t0 the Civil Lines on the 17 th. 
wit'. (i •. 1 P 0Cl ' 8 -' i p n wati a p ° K P'- - cilie(l in a statement, but simultanoinuiy 

the : gaatur e rfthf r.?., p J mted ^ oti f cation was published broad-cast under 
30 of the Pc’ r^ . . Superintendent of Po.ice declaring under Section 
without h * A t !i J afc “° Procession were to pass through the Civil Linoa 
prohibited thrimal 61 ? - 1 l0U6 >' the police notification declared the same area 
promoted through which the flag procession was announced to go, but mspite 



>his .new prohibitory order the programme of the procession was rn 
slight cOange that the procession was to go on Saturday i 


just to celebrate the Gandhi Day which fell on Saturday. 100 volunteers 
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marched in procession instead of 5 as previously arranged, the route and time 


remaining the sam;\ It was a thrilling sight to see a big procession marching 
calmly in well-arranged ranks behind their Captain Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
who was specially sent today for Satyagraha at the head of the procession to 
meet any emergencies that might arise owing to the new prohibitory order 
under the Police Act which had brought about severe beating by the .lice to 
the first flag procession on the fateful 18 th of April when several volunteers were 
severely wounded and miserably dragged. All volunteers before starting were 
reminded of this event and their possible fate under po.ice batons, but they were 
sturdy, brave young men who would not flinch. They were all dressed in white 
khadi and carried national flags in their hands whose newly dyed red and green 
along with the white stripes shining brilliantly under the clouded sky lent 
triumphant joy to the cheerful countenances of Satyagrahis and the admiring 
crowd around. It was previously announced that no spectators were to go with 
Uie procession through the prohibited area. The vast crowd stopped still at 
the Zanda bridge when requested by the Congress volunteers to do so. 

<c Slowly and silently the procession went over the bridge. In front of them 
were the familiar figures of young Akotket and Abhiraanya sweetly singing 
national songs, the same Abhimanya who was severely beaten on the 13 th April 
by a sturdy Sikh custodian of law and order. Amongst those who accompanied 
tWe procession were Srijuts Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendraprasad, Shankarlal 
Parekha, Shnraati Subbadrakuman, Vasudeo Raoji, Subedar Seth Punarachandji 
lnakurs Lakshman Singh and Indra Singh. The procession crossed the bridge. 
j.here were about fifty policemen waiting with thick bamboo lathies in their 
hands and four Sub-Inspectors in command. The hearts of the spectators were 
throbbing as to what would happen. With bated breath they watched the pro- 
cession, more peacefully than ever moving slowly forward. The police advanced. 
V on kl theie be beating? No, a few of them were ordered simply to ke >p the 
crowd away from accompanying the procession. The procession would be allowed 
to pass through the route announced by the Satyagraha Committee. Up rose the 
triumphant shout of “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai ”, “Rashtriya Zanda Ki Jai.” 
Satyagraha was victorious. Every face appeared to be happy over this When 
t ii ‘ procession reached near the Church, the D. S l\ said to Pandit Makhanlal 
Chaturvedi : 1 Mow, will you pleas* honour the Church and stop music for that » 
Most gladly” came the prompt reply. Music stopped till the Church premises 
weic perked. The route lay round the Church. European ladies, gentlemen and 
children were watching the procession from their bungalow- with face beaming 
wit a cu, ioait.y. After caving the Church‘premises the procession passed to Badar 
Ba.'aar which was outside the prohibited area and the police eBcort stopped at the 
boundary and retired. The procession dispersed in Sadar Bazaar according to 
tn- programme after a short speech by the Captain. The who!* cinr 
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author atui may cooperate in ua* io:ui! mancrs with mutual confideScl 

i?S* 

Master* i 

“Resolvm that the above Committee be requested to visit different m' 
beginning with buharanpur and report withiu two months to the All-In,ii.; n ,s 
gr c*b Committee/* Uia tou - 

National Tact Committee. 


.^Kesolved that 'hoComm:. *o «sh;.il ro.isist of (t) Abbas TyaVqi Suheb f»i t x 
dslttsrwani *alu*b, (») lUbu B hag wan Da*, (Ij Babu 1 urshottam Das T-h , 'f 
ister* bunder bingh (Layaipuri), (b; bjt, Gcorgj Joseph, am; (/) li. L tTi V° 


Tins Congress resolves that the following gentlemen be appoinie.1 t 
prepare a dratt oi the National Tact to circulate it 101 opinion among the w 10 
u'.presentativcs and inhueutial persons of the different communities in the count ^ 
au<l after consideration of their opinion to submit their report tq the Au-L \y 
Congress Committee lor disposal at the Cocanada Congress.—(I) Lam Laio ti U -1 
(in case he emmot work on the Committee on account, ot illness, Pandit via,lan 
Mohan HaMviya), f 2 ) barciar Mehatab oingb, and Dr. M. A. Ansari (Convener)/* 

“ ThiB Cong,ess resolves that the Working Committee he instructed to issue 
a public manifesto inviting the attention oi the ludiau newspapers to tne extreme 
necessity oi exercising great restraint when dealing with matters iikciy to affect 
inter-communal relations and aiso in reporting events and incidents relating 
to intcr-communa, dissensions and commenting on them, and appeal to them not 
to adopt an attitude that may prove detrimental to the beat interests ot India and 
may embitter the reiations between different communities.” 


Controlling Newspaper Controversy, 

“ This Congress also resolves that the Working Committee be instructed to 
appoint in eacu province a small Committee which snouid request such new*>- 
papeis as publish auy matter likely to create interooinmuuai dissensions that they 
should desist irom such a course oi action, and ii in spite oi their inend.y advie, 
no useful result is achieved, to proOiftim such newspap is. This Congress f urine 
resolves that in case such newspapers do not even then aiter their attitude, 
boycott ot them by the Congressmen shouM be declared at tne last resort.” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity Committees. 

l£ This Congress resolves that in the head quarters of every district, rdixei 
Committees be estab.ished uuaer me supervision or District Cougress Committees 
m consultation with tne Knnafac Committee, Hindu cabuas and other respuusibit 
iocai associations, with a view to the maintenance and salinity tarouguoui tin 
district.*:, ana m me ease of any incident iikciy to disturb sucu peace and security 
to endeavour to minimise its evil consequences and proviuo tor a speedy aiiu 
satisfactory settlement, and further to encourage peop.e in case of auy provoca¬ 
tion to conduct themselves with restraint and refer the matter to sucu Committees 
for the redress of their grievances instead of themseives resorting to retaliatory 
measures.” J 

The Hindu-Muslim Question. 

While there was general satisfaction expressed at the compromise 
decision on Council-entry the resolutions passed on Hindu-Muslim , 
relations left a good deal of apprehensions. The communal tension 
was discussed by leading Pundits and Moulavis in their informal I 
conferences, and after a heated and acrimonious debate they appointed 
a sub-committee of fourteen persons, seven Hindus and seven Muslims 
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:a amendment by declaring that the 
reconsider their association with tho 
Opposed the resolution. 


time had come 
British Empire. 



}h\ Mahomed Ali strongly opposed and gave some frank talk to 
those who, ho said, talk so lightly of independence. Mr. Harisarvotham 
Eao and, Mr. Itijendra Prasad endorsed Mr. Mahomed Ali’s view. 

Messrs. M. A. Desai and D. D. Desai, Konya Indian delegates, al¬ 
so laid their case and strongly supported tho independence resolution. 

Mr. Tandoh replying observed that Mr. Mahomed Ali acted 
against Mahatma Gandhis programme in other respects hut took his 
stand in respect of tho speakers resolution behind Mahatma Gandhi's 
viows, which was unfair. 

The motion of Mr. Gidwani was then put to vote and carried by 
264 votes against 207, and the original resolution in favour of in¬ 
dependence and amendment for retaliation were both lost. 


The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried:— 


u Tin? Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferers from the recent 
floods in Behai aud Can&ra and Burma.” 

u A Committee consisting of the following six gentlemen be appointed to 
rev me the constitution aud rules of the Indian National Congress and pi.. <.u their 
.report to the session of the Congress at Cocanada. 

• 4 Mr. George Joseph, i'andit Jaharial Nehru (Convener) and Messrs. 
Subhas Chandcr Bose, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, P. D. Tandon and Jitendra.al 
Banerjee.” 


Mr. Das next moved a resolution welcoming tho released politi¬ 
cal prisoners and particularly mentioning tho names of Lala Lajpafc 
Iiai and Moulana Mahomed Ali. A delegate requested tho mention 
of Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, and another suggested the name of Dr. 
KifccKlew, and a Bengal delegate urged the inclusion of tho name of 
Mr. J. L. Banerjee. Another voice proposed that either no names 
should be mentioned or they should name all the well-known loaders. 

Tho Congress next passed four resolutions covering tho recom¬ 
mendations of the Sub-Committee on Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The four resolutions passed run :— 


.Enquiry on Hindu-Muslim Riots| 

“ This Congress, while expressing its profound regret that during the last 12 
months the inhabitants of certain towns aud cities made attacks upon, and causal 
injuries to persons, properties and places of worship of their neighbours in 
violation o t the principles ol religion and humanity, and while believing that such 
attacks deserve the strongest condemnation, resolves that the following C un 
initte : be farmed for the purpose of visiting the places where disturbanees have 
occurred and investigating the matters with a view to fix the responsibility for 
them and pub.iciy condemn those who are found guilty of such reprehensible acts. 
The Congress further resolves that the said Committee be asked to recommend 
bUch ineasures as are calculated to prevent, in future, similar incidents 60 that all 
communities may practise their respective religions without wounding the feelings 
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Mopression, it.-, triumph must bo a source of groat 
s/ekiratn and Mr. Moazzam Ali, Mr. Arjunhl Sethi an_ 
Sarvotham Rao supported and the resolution was passed 



The Independence Resolution, 

Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon noxt moved 

<* Whereas the decision of the British Government on the Kenya qu. -lion, 

I ms made it clear that it is impossible for the people of India to obtain 
status, fair play and justice whenever there is a coni':et between their interns 
and those of the White men, either of Great Britain or any of its Colonics, tin « 
Con ■ record> its opinion that the people of India cannot honourably remain 
member^ of the British Empire and must now seriously consider the advisabhity 
of working for the establishment of Swarajya independency of the British 
Empire/’ 

Konya, said Mr. Tandon, was only anothor instanco of injustice 
received at the hands of the British. The recent police excesses at 
Faridpur were so revolting that a Government under whose authority 
they could be committed did not dcsorvo to remain a moment longer 
in power. Ho ashed them to imprint on their minds the words of 
Lord Hardingo in the House of Lords (see poste) asking as to how 
could Indians ask for rights overesas which they did not possess in their 
own country 1 The only solution, therefore, was the attainment of 
Swarajya, but today Downing Street was in the hands of the Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies. To remain within the Empire would therefore 
mean perpetual subjection of the Dominions and Colonies. India 
must keep independence as her ideal to bo achiovcd when an 
opporl unity occurred. Mr. Siris Gkandor Chatteijeo of Bongal 
seconded the resolution. 

A delegate enquired whether the resolution was not in conflict 
with the creed of the Congress. The President replied in the nega- 
tivo. Mr. Gidwani opposed the motion and moved an amendment 
that the original resolution bo substituted by the following :— 

“ This Congress lonks upon the decision of the British Government about 
the status of Indians in Kenya as being in keeping with England's determination 
to rule India as a subject country and therefore this CougretsS urges on the people 
of India to redouble their efforts to wipe off the stigma of subjection as cariy as 
possible. 

“ This Congress further asks the Working Committee to organise educative 
propaganda in the country regarding the position of Indians in the Colonies and 
to help the Kenya Indians in any practical programme.” 

Mr. Yakub Hussain seconded Mr. Gidwani’s proposition. 

Mr. Vonkatram moved another amendment for eiFcetive retalia¬ 
tion and severance of economic and commercial relations with the 
Dominions and the Colonies, the boycott of the Empire Exhibition 
and the promise of sup' ort to the Kenya Indians in their resistance 
Mr. Krisbnaawami Aiyer supported Mr. Vonkatram. Mr. Asttf Ali 





BOYCOTT OF BRITISH FOODS 



MpAign of repression carried od by the Punjab Govern) ne,,™ 
£<v a . °, 1 ’ Pretext of putting down the Babbar Akalis, 
Ittrag ID tk arreat of the Enquiry Committee sent by tho 
Uuidwara 1 rabandhak Committee, and expressing full syo>mtiiy 

reso h lutb?n m m A th0, . r straggle> Prof. Teja Singh supported the 

resolution and explained tho causost giving birth to the Babbar Akali 

movement and the distinction between them and the m o-violent 
Akalis. ihe resolution was thon put to vote and carried unanimously. 
Boycott of British Goods 

T > • H V r ‘ Ausai 'i >'0xt moved the resolution regarding the boycott of 

luitisn goods wliicli ran as follows:— 

use W ■ rei ^® ra ^ 8 it8 convicti°n that widespread production and 

use ot Ahaddar, that is, hand-spun and hand-woven cloth hi 4 Mini for tho 

rXXlfth^T^f lutl , ia ' and thercioi '« ^U 8 upon the people of India to 
redouble then efforts to make spinning and the use of Khaddar universal through- 
out the eountiy and thus bring about the complete boycott of all foreign cloth. 8 

(h) ihat the Congress turther calls upon the people to eucoui . - home 

manuiactures by purchasing Indian made gbods only Ld Sr'13 

avoiding the purchase and use of foreign goods. 1 

(c) In view of the fact that India is at present carrying on a xn, "!e for 

reeiloin and ilDgland is thwarting her and putting every impediment in her war 
?? d isr arC l n BU!tCd and , treated as hc!ots in Brittoh Colonies and LMminionf 
° a i« W n , th0 , People especially to avoid the purchase of goods 

piodueed m O, eat Britain, her Colonies and Dominions, and thus brix- about a 
complete boycott of all British Goods. ° 

td) lu order to give effect to'olauses (b) and (c) of this resolu ion and to 
;h em°stfeasib | e method of encouraging Indian manufactures and he 
“ Mh goods in particular, this Congress appoints the fo.lowing 
Committee and cmpoiveib it to issue the necessary directions in this bein'f : _ 
landit Motiial Nauru, Moulana Mahomed Ali, Sjts. Vithalbhai Patel, J. K. 
.lehia, bubhas Chandra Bose, Seth Umar Sobhani, Dr. Kitchlew, N. 0 . Kelkar 
and Gopai Knshnayya. * * 

. Aitoi a lively debate the resolution was passed by 610 votes 
against 221. Six delegates remained neutral. The Congress that 
observed a two minutes silence standing in honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi as that was the date of his imprisonment. 

ihe Subjects Committee mot again at night. It passed by 23 votes 
against 9 the resolution that time had come to consider the advisabi* 
lity of Swarajya independent of tho British Empire. 


Fifth Day 

Tho Congress met at elevon on the 19th. to conclude the remain¬ 
ing business of the session. Mrs. Naidu moved hearty congratulations 
of the Congress to the organisers of the Flag Satyagraha movement at 
Nagpur and volunteers for having by their heroic sacrifice upheld 
the honour of the country by carrying the fight to a successful finish, 
fehe said whatever the difference of opinion might have existed 
regarding the advisability of starting the campaign at an extreme 
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the special congress 

vo general campaign of civil disobedience M in the 
fr^rcp.olution* Mr. Asaf Ali moved at Mr. Patels instance 
m’ amendment to add the words “ subject to instructions of the 
All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee” After 
ar hours adjournment the debate on Dr. Kitchlew’s resolution was 
resumed. Mr. Das supported the resolution. After listening to his 
speoeh Mi\ Asaf Ali withdrew his amendment. Dr. Kitchlow accepted 
Mr. Patels amendment, Mrs. Naidu and Pandit Nehru whole¬ 
heartedly supported the resolution. Pandit Malaviya in a very long 
and impressive speech opposed it, grounding himself on M. Gandhis 
principle. Lala Bodhraj moved an amendment that, all words after the 
words for the speedy attainment of Swarajya ” bo doleted. This 
amendment was lost and the main resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The resolution as passed roads : — 


The Civil Disobedience Resolution, 

“ The Congress resolves that a committee consisting of the following members 
be formed to organise an effective campaign of Civil D isobed once and to advise 
and regulate the action of the provinces for organising similar provincial or local 
campaign for th- speedy attainment of Swarajya which can alone guarantee! the 
restoration of Mahatma Gandhi and the other political prisoners to liberty as well 
as the freedom of the Jazirat-ul-Arab and a satisfactory settlement of the Punjab 
wrong. 11 

The names of the members of the Committee are :— Messrs, C. 
lw Das, Mahomed Ali, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bajendra Prasad, Man gal 
Singh, Dr. Kitchlow, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Sjb. Vit-halbhai 
Patel. The following resolution put from the Chair was thon carried 
without discussion : — 

On the Maharaja of Nabha. 

“ This Congress strongly condemns the action of the Government of India in 
bringing about the forced abdication of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Mala- 
vendra Bahadur of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional and establishing 
a very dangerous precedent for the Indian States. The Congress conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to Ii. H. the Maharaja Saheb in the grave wrong that has 
befallen him. 11 

The Subjects Committee mot at night and passed a resolution 
boycotting the British Empire goods by 43 votes against 28. This 
subject has become a hardy annual in the Congress. At Gaya 
in December 1922 the Subjects Committee passed the boycott re¬ 
solution but the Congress repudiated its executive and following 
M. Gandhis’ principles threw out the boycott resolution. This time 
too the resolution was opposed by those who reiterated Mahatma 
Gandhi’s views on the subject. 


Fourth Day 

On the Congress meeting on the 18th. Mr. Santanam moved a re¬ 
solution congratulating the Alcalis on their courageous stand against 
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on tho Hindu aide one, Monlvi 


‘If 


■g':j 


■ ;r ; r “ , - ^ , au ' 1 ou ' an ” Shradhanand were tho 0 

on the Hindu side and Moulvi Shabbir Hussain nf n! 1 i 
side of tho Mahomedana. There were frictions no De ° ba " d 011 tho 
sub-committee so that tho delegates were often doubtful of™ “ th ? 
mous settlement. Hot words were exch™™.l 1 , , 0,bttnI of a unani- 

1 - s r « 

mdu-Moslem dispute was to accentuate the differences It Lf 9 
ys more for the committee to come to an agreement in'S, ™ 
Jf four draft resolutions as stated above. 1 m the form 


dedans being in 


• .7 ‘mu taey declared that Malm- 

l4 » nmnner they hod attempted, ond that in n.y “£t H.o’lr'd'" 
; 'lid have the upper hand. Pandit Mahviva f ';° Hindus 

| ,la nd assured times out of number thnt tbcsn v, ‘ C ®" aBai Shradha- 
started in any aggressive spirit against the Mahomed™'s'but P' 0 ' °1 
‘ he Hindus themselves. Tho Mahomedan leaders wore not !„ * * ? ;T, rd 
^ieso statements and demanded a definite declaration that Alwn * y 
.movements should bo stopped. Tho Hindus would nit f h ° S ° 
5°h declaration but explained with the memorv of ml T V* 

hem that if the Mahomedans did not attack the Hindus the o’ h "' f 
. han movement would ‘ ipso facto ’ cease to exist mAo ^ , 

the other hand contended that it would bo difficult f t" W “' S 0 '’ 

agreement on the Ilindu-Moslem question so long as the n r' v “7 
1 movements wore not to bo defined or modified * To 
m apprehensions on these two points therefore became^hetn i° 
soussion between the leaders on both sides Ad at Zl l 

evident that the sub-committee would disporso wIH.f . ,r 

■ y»y settlement. Maulana Abul Kalan, Azad and otlA l i 
intervened informally impressing on the Sr ^ T w 

c oaimon agreement Thn q»li rVuwi* oxtl . CIno urgency of a 

h~W «*S2. J5VS-”' fr 

v ar,ou8 communities should proclaim it sinful . loaders or the 
community atteek tho '““I 

;fligious institutions of others and i-, c Hoperfy and 

‘ 10 victim anti shorn tolorance. The HiiidnWm‘h£S“i’ ‘J d ° fclhI 
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;toc to proceed to the places where Reclamation work ,.,™- 6 „,„ 6 

-cnquiro into any corrupt or unreligious practicos ohsorved and 

report by the 16 th December next on means of preventing any such 
acts in future. 

As regards Sangathan the Hindu leaders on the Committee 
agreed to the suggestion of the Mahomedans that Civil Guards should 
bo appointed in all district centres in which both Mahomedans and 
Hindus would become members, but at the same timo they (Hindus) 
insisted on their continuing the Sangathan movement till the Civil 
Guards were properly established. 

Two resolutions confirming these decisions of the sub-committee 
were moved in the open Congress and agreed to as to tho best possi¬ 
ble solution in the circumstances. But as Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad truly observed in the concluding portion of his address tho 
Hindu-Moslom unity was only seen 4n tho surface and only in tho 
Congress and that tho real work was still to bo done in the country 
and outside the Congress pandal. 

Pandit Malaviya announced that a joint proclamation would be 
issued signed by Ulemas and Pandits declaring that it was sinful 
to make attacks on person, property and places of worship. When 
th t y had assembled, he said, dark clouds hovered and some thought 
this session would mean the end of tho Congress. In tho Hindir 
M'aslim Relations Committee tho representatives of the .Tamaituil 
Ulema and Hindu Mahasabha met like brothers in a spirit of goodwill 
and cleared a good deal of the misunderstanding created by misro- 
porting of intentions of the Hindu Mahasabha. He had assured his 
Muslim brethren that Hindu Sangathan did not contain the lea-a. or 
oinomst idea of preparation against, Muslims. Tho proclamation 
which the Ulemas and Pandits were signing would, lie hoped, prove a 
gie.;t foundation of everlasting loye and unity between tho two com¬ 
munities. I-Ie reminded the audience that so far back as September 
1 ■ Ik- had : uggested in Lahore tho formation of Civic Guards arid 
ho was sorry these were not then formed to check the mischief. He 
hoped they would soon meet in Delhi to inaugurate the move- 
merit for enrolling Civic Guards. 

After thanks-giviriffs Maulana Azad gave a abort concluding 


address and then the session closed with 
Jai and othor “ JaisA 


cries of <( TlimhrMuslinrki 





THE PUNJAB MOSLEMS 

Communal Problem in the Punjab 

Hindu-Moslom problom which fcho Congress discussed so 
thoroughly has a big history behind it. It was not quite four years 
ago that the Punjab gave a uniquo demonstration of inter-communal 
unity. Hindus and Mahomedans who had treated each other as 
untouchables for decades, actually drank water out of the same cups. 
The communal festivals, the Dasahara and Mohurrum, instead of 
boing occasions for a breaoh of the peace, were freely and enthusias¬ 
tically participated in by both communities. On this uniquo demons¬ 
tration great hopes were naturally built for the future of India. 
•But after the arrest of M. Gandhi there was a gradual emergence 
of serious communal dissensions. The success of Angora in the 
middle of 1922 olated the Moslems to an unbounded extent, and 
the serious situation at the end of the year in Turkish affairs raised 
Moslem fooling to a frenzy (see pp. 66). Throughout 1923 the ten¬ 
sion between the Hindu and Mussalman masses in varions parts of 
the country increased to a lamentable extent. In March and 
April there were open riots of a serious nature in Amritsar, Multan, 
and in other parts of the Punjab. In May there were further 
riots at Amritsar, and a riot in Sind. In June and July, there 
wore riots in Moradabad and Meerut, as well as in the Allahabad 
district of tho United Provinces, and a somowhat serious disturbance 
at Ajmere. In August and September there wore further outbreaks. 
In the majority of cases tho Moslems wore the aggressors. 

As ever before, the starting point of the trouble was the Punjab, 
and tho man upon whom has been fathered the main cause of tho 
trouble was Mian FazH-Husain, Minister of tho Punjab Govt. In the 
Punjab, it should be remembered, the Mahomedans form 
55 p. o. of the population, are educationally backward, unable to 
compete with the Hindus intellectually, and demand special pro¬ 
tection of their interests. They are in addition aggressive both in 
religion and politics. They are more Pan-Islamic than national. Tho 
Hindus who form 34 p. c. of tho population are educationally 
advanced, reside chiefly in towns, are economically in a better condi¬ 
tion than the Mahomedans and are afraid of tho latter’s fanaticism. 
The Sikhs, forming 11 p. c. of tho population, were, until a few 
years ago, part and parcel of the Hindu community. But within the 
last ten or twelve years there has been a remarkable renaissance 
among them which has made them keenly conscious of their indi ¬ 
viduality, and of their military and political importance, The 
different traditions and interests of the three communities have 
resulted in making the Punjab at all times more communal and less 
national in outlook than any other pars of Iudia, 
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COMMUNAL DISTURBANCES [iiS^ 

n FazH-Husain, the Muslim Minister, was a CongranJi 
ro-non-co-operation days, a member of the Muslim Lba|Ja_J 
not loft unnoticed by the Martial law authorities. As 
a co-operator, he was bound to combat the non-co-operation 
movement. And as an old Congressman and member of the Muslim 
League, he was bound to give executive effect to the Congress 
League Compact at Lucknow, which was adopted in the new 
reformed constitution by the Government as far as the Legis¬ 
lative Council was concerned. The principle behind the Lucknow 
Compact was that Mahomedans should wield 50 p. c. of influ¬ 
ence in the Punjab, whether in the Legislative Council or in other- 
bodies. Mr. FazH-Husain strictly followed this policy and in doing 
so claimed only to be giving loyal effect to the Lucknow Compact 
under the mandate of the Congress and the League. The most 
dramatic result of this policy was the discomfiture of the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement in the Punjab. The Mahomedans, whether co- 
operators or noirco-operators, saw that a bird in hand was worth 
two in the bush, that their community derived immediate and tangi¬ 
ble advantage from even partial Swaraj under Mr. FazH-Husain, 
and that this was worth more than the prospective, but uncertain, 
complete Swaraj of M. Gandhi. They therefore solidly rallied 
round his banner. 

Popular discontent in the Punjab. 

With the arrest of M. Gandhi in March 1922 and with most 
of his trusted lieutenants still in jail, the non-co-operation movement 
showed signs of rapid disorganisation. People could no longer help 
taking notice of the Govt, and its policies and current events of loss 
importance than non-co-operation. It was then that the non-Muslims 
began to express their discontent against Mr. Fazl-r Husain’s policy. 
Then came the parsing of the Gurudwara Bill in the Punjab Council. 
Mr. bVd-i-Husain introduced it. It affected only Sikhs and Hindus 
and was bitterly opposed by the former. All the elected Hindu and 
Sikh members of the Legislative Council opposed it. Even the Govt, 
members did not vote together as is generally the rule. Yet 
the Bill was passed in the Council entirely with the support of the 
Muslim members. Now the Lucknow Compact contained a clause 
that if tin; e-fourths of the members of a community objected to any 
measure that affected that community, it ought to be dropped. The 
passing of the Gurudwara Bill was a violent broach of this wholesome 
understanding. The non-Muslim members of the Council tried to 
get tho Governor, in virtue of his special responsibilities towards the 
minorities under tho Instrument of Instructions, to use a moderating 
influence on Mr. FazH-Husain So thoy waited on tho Governor in 
;■ deputation but he declined to interfere in the matter on tho ground 
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FazH-Husain commanded a majority in the Council 
It was clearly a move on the lines of Sir Bampfiold 
East Bengal during the Partition days in Bengal. 
The deputation bad the very effect it sought to avoid: a public 
meeting of the Mahomedans which solidly supported the policy 
of the Minister was held in Lahore as a counterblast to 
the deputation. The non-Muslim members of the Legislative 
Council next moved a vote of censure on Mr. Husain. As was to 
bo expected, the Mahomedan majority solidly opposed it and the 
motion failed. 




What happened in the Council was repeated toofold in local 
bodies, and a thousand-fold amongst the masses accompained, in this 
case, with arson, loot and murder. As a result of the riots at 
Amritsar and Multan, the local people appealed to the non-violent 
Congress leaders to come to their help and create a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere. Accordingly Msssrs Das, Nehru, Eajagopalachariar and 
other Congross loaders undertook the task. They arrived in 
the Punjab at different times during the latter half of 
March and the first week of April. They found that the 
relations between the Hindus and Musalmans, both educatod and 
uneducated, were so greatly strained that each community as a whole 
had practically arrayed itself in an armed camp against the other. 
Tho conclusion at which they arrived after making enquiries was 
that while it was true that almost the whole Hindu and Mussalman 
population of the Punjab was, more or less, affected, the reasons 
which applied to tho so-called educated classes were entirely different 
from those of the masses, because the latter had to no small 
extent been exploited by interested persons among tho former 
m their own selfish ends. So far as regard' cue masses, tho real 
causes of the trouble woro firstly tho mohiories of Malabar and Multan 
riots, secondly tho Shudhi and the Hindu Sangathan movements, which 
had in thoir turn given rise to a counter agitatiou amongst the 
Mahomedans. These movements were being carried on in a spirit of 
hostility which had been fostered and spread throughout the province 
and beyond it by tho press of both communities. / 

Maulana Abul Kalam -azad, Pandit Motilai Nehru and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu visited Multan on the 10th April. They held con¬ 
versations with Hindu and Mussalman representatives selected by 
thoir respective communities at public meetings hold for t 7 . purpose. 
Ai a previous joint mooting of some Hindus and Mahomedans the 
following six points wore laid down for settlement:— 

1. ChaDgo of the route of certain Tazia processions. 2. Tho 
closing of certain beef and jhatka meat shops, 3. Boycott of 
Mohammedan labour by Hindus. 4. Compensation to bo id hyorc 
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communal disturbances 

lifpity to tho other. 5. Withdrawal of criminal cases 



/tho members of both communities. 6. Kucha Bandhi* 

^t W Zt1\ th ^ & C °^ 0r> u^rstanding was arrived at in 
respect of tho last three points, and that tho first tlireo woro left over 

for a subsequent meeting which never came off. At the represon- 
nohlt!; ™ 6tm * h , elc ! by tho three leaders it was agreed that the six 
thT wCr r ^ d ab ° v °. wer ® tho onl y points for disposal, but that 
the whole settlement hinged upon the first point, tho others being 

011 ft, a s , econda , ry lm Portance. They accordingly took up that point 

n, „ and tho main question at the express desire of the parties. 

Jno of the objections taken by the Mussulmans to any change 
whatever was based on religious grounds, but it was overruled by 
Maulana Abul Kalam whose ruling was accepted on all hands. It 
appeared that a change of route, while putting Mahomedans to no 
serious inconvenience, afforded little or no guarantee against the 

Wn^n? 00 ° f n ° ts ' T j° Hindu spokesman explained that his side, 
bung (.ho more oppressed and aggrieved party, was insisting ou tho 
change more as a token of future good-will of the Mahomedans than 
as an effective remedy for the ovil. The Mahomedan spokesman, 

o. vovor, expressed the inability of his community to accept the 
proposal m its entirety but was willing to agree to tho removal of the 
slaughter nouso from within the Municipal limits, provided the 
bt.^f shops were maintained as at present. As to any demand of 
J,o Mussulmans against the Hindus, he stated that they had none, 
and added that tho one consolation he could offer to the Hindus 
was to express his sincere regret for what had happened. An 
n* , : . o was thus eached and the negotiations were broken off 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pundit Motilal Nehru at a mass 
meeting °f Hindus and Mahomedans explained at full length 
what had happened at the i'"tor-communal conference and while 
an vising the Mahomedans to jeo their way to accept any ono of 
the propeak made by the Hindus, impressed upon the latter the 
ucsiribmty of forgetting the past without insisting upon any tests of 
future goodwill. 


Suddhi and Sangathan. 

. * Suddhi movement started by Swami Shrcdhanand io re- 
clmn the Malkana Rajputs-who were Moslems only in name, int 
Hinduism was another sore point with tho Mahomedans. The leaders 
met Swami khradhanand ai l Kunwar Abdul Wahab Khan at Agra and 
col vereed with a number of Malkana Rajputs. According to them 
tne members of both communities were fully entitled to propagate 
their respective religions among: these people and to induce them by 
pptcciul persuasion to confine themselves to the religious practices 
of ono community and give up those of the other. It was also open to 
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anas to adopt such process of conversion or Shudhi 
advised. 

Then again the Hindu Sangathan was a movement confined to the 
purpose which the name signifies, viz the organization of Hindu societ y. 
Indeed, both Hindu and Mussalman Sangathans are eminently desir¬ 
able to help the growth of the Indian Nation at the present stago 
of its existence. But the Mussalmans looked upon it as a movement 
specially designed to harm them and started a counter-movement 
of a similar nature. 


The accounts of happenings in connection with the Suddhi and 
Sangathan movements given in the press of both communities and the 
strong language used in commenting upon them had very largely contri¬ 
buted to inflame communal passions. The Congress leaders accordingly 
invited the editors of the newspapers published in Lahore to moet thorn 
m an informal conference to doviso the best means of checking the 
mischief. Practically the whole Indian Press of Lahore willingly 
responded to the invitation and at an informal conference it was 
agreed that a committee of press representatives would, in consultation 
with Provincial Congress and Khilafat Committees, take the necessary 
steps to verify all sonsational communal news before publishing 


Communal Representation. 

As regards Communal representation, according to the Mussal- 
man demand, nA ats in the Councils, in the Municipalities and District 
Boards, in the University, and also public offices should be divided 
amongst different communities according to their numerical strength 
and unless that was done there could be no peace in the Punjab. 
Tbo Hindus and tho Sikhs, on the other hand, wore against communal 
representation of any kr d. With a viev/ to see whether a via m dii 
could be found tho leaders invited certain Hindus and Mussalmans of 
the Province representing extreme views on both sides to elect two 
representative committees. This committee was subsequently enlarged 
by the addition of one representative of the Hindu Sabha and another 
oj tho Muslim League, the presidents of the Provincial Congress and 
Khilafat Committees, and of the Shiromani Gurdwara Ptabandhak 
Committee. . After a good deal of discussion a smaller committee was 
elected consisting of two representatives from each of the throe com¬ 
munities. This representative committee discussed all possible 
questions with reference to these disputes, but unfortunately could 
rot arrive at any concluded agreement. Had tho proposal of dividing 
the seats in the Council in the proportion ot 45, 30 and 25 per 
cent amongst the Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs respectively 
been i accepted by the Mahomedans, tho other communities would 
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Agreed to the same proportion in the Municipalities \ 
District Boards with separate communal electorates, and 
it would have been possible to arrive at some arrangement 
whereby Hindus and Mahomedans could be assured of alternately 
representing the university. But the Mahomedans who form 
nearly 56 per cent, of the population and were allowed only 50 
per cent representation under the Lucknow compact did not agree 
to a further reduction which would have the effect of converting 
their majority into a minority as against a possible combine of 
non-Muslim representatives. Communal representation was admittedly 
an ovil from the national point of view, but in the existing cir¬ 
cumstances and until greater national solidarity was attained, the 
leaders opined that the system though wrong in principle should be 
accepted by all the parties concerned, and that the three communi¬ 
ties should join hands in pressing upon the Government a demand 
for a very extensive franchise and for the abolition of official seats 
on the Council, the Municipal and District Boards and in the 
University. 

Ab no formal settlement could be arrived at on the question of 
communal representation, the other points raised by the parties in 
their respective notes of communal grievances were not formally 
dealt with but certain principles were generally agreed upon in the 
courpo of discussion. These were put in the form of resolutio. oy 
the president *Mr. C. R Dass) and copies were supplied to the 
members of the joint committev. The following is the draft of 
the resolutions as showing the general trend of opinion in the 
Punjab.— 

Draft Resolutions. 


“1. That to remove all mi' nderstandiDgs, doubts and suspicions 
regard^ the connection of the Mohammedans with what is called 
L :Ir Tslamic activities, this committee declares that although it h right 
and natural for Indian Mohammedans to sympathise with Moham¬ 
medans in other parts of tL. world, and to lake necessary steps > 
vindicate the rights of the Khilafat, there is no reason for any appre¬ 
hension that they would join any Mohammedan invader of India and 
wat on the contrary it is the duty of every true Mohammedan to 
join the Hindus and others in expelling any such invasion. 

<: :2. That this Committee further points out that expression of 
opinio:, regarding this matter by individual Hindus or Mussodmans, 
which in any way contracts the above mentioned declaration should 
be taken as the outcome of undue and unworthy suspicion ana should 
■not be made the foundation of an attack on either community. 

“3, That this Committee further resolves that it should bo 
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borno in made by all communities in the Punjab 
for any community or communities, but that India 
Indians and stands for the fusion or federation of all 
communities. 


,c 4. That whoreas each community has*the right of converting 
others to its faith, no unfair moans should bo used and no oppression 
should be resortod to, and where any such case is alleged, it should bo 
investigated by the Punjab Eeconciliation Board to be appointed by 
this Committee and the decision of the said Board should be accepted 
by the communities concerned. (Note—The names of some leading 
gentlemen were noted as members of the Board.) 

“5. That in as much as the local press has unfortunately contri¬ 
buted to much of the ill-feeling between the different communities, 
the said Board should meet the Editors and Managers of Indian 
newspapers and take such steps with their concurrence as may 
provent such mischief and should in particular request them not to 
publish any cases of communal injustice or oppression before the 
same have been investigated by the Reconciliation Board. (Note — 
Necessary steps in this connection have already been taken). 

“6. That whereas the preservation of cows and the prevention 
of their slaughter is considered desirable by all communities on 
economic grounds and whereas there is a large body of Mohammedan 
opinion in favour of voluntry prevention of cow slaughter in deference 
to the Hindu feeling in respect thereof, this Committee resolves that 
no Hindu or Hindus should propose or cause to be proposed any 
legislation regarding cow-killing without the concurrence of tho 
Mohammedan community and further that any disputes or difference 
in respect of cow slaughter or prevention thereof should be referred 
to and decided by the Reconciliation Board. 

“7. That tho Committee further resolves that any attempt by 
any one community to boycott any other community socially or econo¬ 
mically, or in any other way is foolish, unjust and unworthy of both 
communities, and that any dispute or difference arising by reason of 
such attempt should also bo settled by the said Board whose decision 
Bcnst be accepted by the parties who are concerned in such dispute or 
differences. 

“8. That the Committee recommends that the three communities 
in tho Punjab should enter into tho National Pact regarding tho 
Council and the Municipal and other local Boards full particulars of 
which are sot out in tho schedule which is to be taken as a part of 
this resolution, and it is resolved that any disputes and differences 
which may arise from non-observance thereof should bo settled and 
adjusted by the said Board. (Note—As tho negotiations were broken 
up no Schedule was prepared.) 
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J Congress leaders failed to bring a rapprochement bl 
communities and the Conferences led to only one : 
focussing public attention to the great selfishness of tho 
parties concerned and the need of great restraint in communal ques¬ 
tions. Mr. Das told the Punjab peoplo in anger that winoe their 
fashionable squabbles could not be composed, Punjab can wait but 
Swaraj can not, and instead of wasting time over attempts to settle tho 
sordid claims of the contending factions, he and his party would rather 
devote their energies towards the Swaraj programme, leaving Punjab 
to welter in its own sin. The leaders left Punjab in disgust. 
Hence tho great attempt made at the Special Congress to thrash 
out tho Hindu-Moslem question once more. After this communal 
riots were at a wane, and partly because of the great Swarajist 
preparations for fighting tho elections, the party bickorings on 
such trivial questions as had been agitating the wire-pullers before 
ceased and the inauguration of a new programme diverted public 
attention to a new channel. The Das-Nohru party, immediately 
affcor tho Special Congress, set out in an intensive campaign in 
Northern India, but it failed to penetrate tho South. More than the 
Congress mandate, the Swaraj mandate became the ringing triumpet 
call. And Hindus and Moslems had to decide promptly whether 
they would join the new party or remain in the old rut. The 
famous October war-cry of the Swarajists now came out in the 
following terms. — 
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THE ELECTION MANIFESTO 
October Manifesto 


<§L 


j-gjmsw tar* janta «5a 

• . |' lie T Principles aud policy to bo followed by tbc Swaraiva Party on it a .... 
mto the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils bav wn Zm ' } 
indicated in the programme of the Party publisSin Febr^rv Ust rX* 
\ant part of that programme is civcn below no i i , ^ “ 5 * icla- 

certain points and deal with certain aspects which th* U y ne , ceas r r . y to ex P laia 

months have brought into prominence. 1 ' tte of the last eight 

j >ar j^.*' in'* relatioZ'toZlZ^iidia^ ^aticinal ^ongress^perfcctly ^l^ar ^'it' ^' l 
Egress and‘as Zch‘an nts nYaud WitWn ^ 

wS^jsrT- " J 

SwaraiyaTartV must KZ£2L n * 0 Con 8~n who B o into the Council The 
throughout t^n^otLHonf whiT ^j ° f “ nctlou as was clearly understood 
by the ConaLss 8 I^ Z h TLI m ^ ,ed . 80 happily in the compromise adopted 
to Non eo oZZn i, u :d hard i y bo Pon'twl out that the only iight course open 
avau Zf ( l^ f ? Vh ° haVe “ far °PP° sed Council-entry and now deeire to 
and subject ££&£*.ZbZ r V' is to jofn the Swarajya Party 

inconsistent with thi »Zh? Zri d,8C,phnc - . Aay other «•»*» would not only be 
with ,»S , tho s P lut of the compromise but would defeat the very obie- 

and mif nf fi n -i ^ guaid the honour and prestige of the Comrress in 

WSA'g^^sSSS -i *? * «?•*: 

the Working Committee oftheXgrS ^ ^ CCeiVe n0 countenance from 
Real Nature of Reforms. 


indiln 06 the expl0it f ,i0 . n of the nnlimited resources of ’th, cZmS'bv C-.finZ 
■ Juns permanently in a subservient position to Britain a •.! ,w; •», 1 J 

l0me and abro ^^ most elementary rights of citizenship,* It is daify‘ becoming 
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iionr that the Bluish, while professing equality of treatment,' 
humecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation andinsu.t^ 
r world where British influence is supreme. The Party notes 
satisfaction that the people of India are resolved to sabmit no longer 
to the national humiliation imposed upon them by the autocratic will of their 
British rulers and in full concurrence with the Congress expresses its emphatic 
opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry on a policy of pro¬ 
gressive non-violent Non co-operation with the present system of Government 
until it is radically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swarajya Party is convinced that it is absolutely necessary to 
i ‘M*p in view the various stages of non-co-operation and believes that by entering 
into the Legislative bodies it will materially help the general campaign of non- 
co operation, it realises at the same time that there are true nationalists in the 
country who, without agreeing with the principles of non-co-operation, are in 
sympathy with the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarrel. It is open to them if they sign the 
Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party without identifying them¬ 
selves with the activities of non-co-operators outside the Councils by giving the 
requisite undertaking required by the Party from all its members who stand for 
election. A country engaged in freedom’s battle must mobilize all available 
forces and a national soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not bo din- 
carded simply because he is unfit or unwilling to serve in the National Navy and 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself to the discipline of the 
particular department of the national organization which he elects to enter. It 
will be observed that the words used in Article V of the Programme of the Party 
copied' below are “ Nationalist candidates ” and not “ Party members as 
candidates”. Any nationalist who subscribes to the creed of the Congress and 
(o lie Council policy of the Party can therefore be set up by the Party as its 
candidate and will not thereby become a member of the Party for any other 
purpose. He will however be bound by all the rules which may be framed by 
* t-hs Party to regulate the conduct of Party members of the Councils. Some 
mis-apprehension exists in the public mind as to the exact nature of the Congress 
creed which an intending candidate who is not already a member of the Congress 
is expected to sign. It is nothing more than “ the attainment of Swarajya by 
i e prople of India by all legitimate and peaceful means ” and has no reference 
whatever to non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted by resolutions 
passed it its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of the 
Creed. The form of the undertaking required is given below. 

Issue Before the Electorates 


In the published programme the immediate objective of the Party is stated 
to be “ the speedy attainment of full Dominion Status” which is, explained to 
inrun “the right to frame a constitution adopting such machinery and system as 
a most suit* -d to the conditions of the country and the genius of the people. ” 
it is essential for he self-realization of a people to be free to exercise their 
natural and inherent right to determine and adopt a system of Government 
mo. 1 t oiled to their civilization and their cherished traditions. When such a system 
Lu- been fully evolved it cannot bo very different from the Swarajya which is 
riu: ultimate goal of nationalist India. The immediate objective of the party 
must imeessaruy be something falling short of complete Swarajya and it is 
11 f ore referred to in the programme as the securing of the “ right to frame a 
O'.r . vion” as distinguished from the “fully evolved constitution” itself. 
Tl:<* words “Dominion Status” are used in their well understood technical sense 
to convey a definite idea of the nature of the constitution to the minds of English 
statesmen and jurists and arc not intended to mean any special form ot Govern- 
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^tarnished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before 
' things can give place to the now the authors of new order must 1 
Ve control of the old. In other words as a necessary preliminary to the 
right to frame their own constitution of Swarajya the people of India must 
obtain an effective control of the existing machinery and system of Government. 
To remove all doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis of the 
incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control. It will not 
concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments of the administration 
to be obtained by the grace of the Government but will insist on a transference 
of the power to effect the necessary reforms from the bureaucracy to the people 
themselves. Long lists of grievances have been set forth in the elect on 
manifestoes of certain patties and individuals, but the means suggested for their 
redress have no fascination either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the people of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out to secure 
famine ration for the politically famished people of India but will devote ail its 
energy to provide them with a feast of substantial right of citizenship which is 
their due. On questions like the salt-tax certification and the Kenya betrayal 
the Party has no faith in baiting measures of the nature suggested in certain 
quarters but believes in the complete eradication of a system which makes such 
atrocities possible as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party 
considers it an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of ns 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the powers 
and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, the Provincial 
Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya Party maintain s that 
the powers those functionaries exercise vest in the people by right and can only 
be properly exercised by their representatives. 

The National Demand. 


The demand to be made by the members of the Tarty on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of the people 
of India to control the existing machinery and system of Government shall 
forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. It is no answer to this demand to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has no power under the Act to entertain it. We know it has not 
and we do nut ask it to lind some power within the four corners of the Act 
vo deal with it. It lias indeed nothing whatever to do with the foiim prescribed 
for resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the position of 
the Government of India to be precisely what the late Lord Moriey said, viz, 
it was that of an agent of the British Cabinet. The demand will be addressed 
to tue principal through the accredited agent as soon as practicable ai 1 cr the 
results of the elections are declared and before the Legislative session Ngins, in 
Buch manner and form as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an offer of certain terms which it will be for the agent to 
accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such other action thereon as 
he may be advised. 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in *hc Assembly and the 
Councils will depend on the action tab . by the Government on Urn demand 
formulated by them on the lines indicated above. If. ihe right itself, is cone, clod 
it will be a matter for negotiation between the Government and the Nation,; isfc 
mem r in the Assemb'v as to the manner in which the right is to be given • : \ a 
to. But in the event of the Government refusing te entertain the said ch.raand 
or, after agreeing to do so, offering tonus which are not acceptable, 
the dutj of the members of the Party elected to the Amenably and the Provincial 
Councils, if they constitute a majority, to rceorf, n the words - i. > miy 
Programme, to a policy 0 ! ; uuifoim, continuous and confident ■> 'i.ei' J 
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A to make Government through the Assembly and Councils ’mpos: 
ction that. +he Government will not have sufficient lime hctvyei 
'-dare-tin which demand is made and the opening Session of the Legislature to 
consider it is met by the publication of this manifesto which indicates c.eai y 
the (rsential features of the demand and copies of which are being for warded 
the India Office and the Government of India. There is ample time between 
now and January 11)24 for the Government to be prepared to make up its mind 
at least as to whether it will dismiss the demand summarily or try to arr^ejiU 
settlement. In the former case the course to be adopted by the I arty membas 
of the Assembly and the Councils has been clearly indicated aoove. In the latlei 
it will be easy to arrange the terms and conditions on which the negotiations aiu 
to proceed. 

Relation to Other Political Parties. 


The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other P oll ^ cal 

parties in the country and the people at large that it is pledged to obstruction 

against the Government and not against any other party m the LegmlMuie It 
will not be incousitent with its principles to support a non-official measuic 
introduced by any other party or group of members if such measuicis opjost.. 
by the Government. It shall also be always open to members oi'* e laity t. 
accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the general po > 
,,f : he Party, a “ bonalide ” invitation from any other party or group of members 
ot the Legislature to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government 
on any non-official measure opposed by the Government, or on any official measun. 

by the inviting party or group of members. In the event of 
of Ike Swarajya Party being in a minority they will accept such invitation ouiy 
wh. n they form a majority of the Legislature concerned along with the inviting 
party or group of members. The Swarajya Party expects all other parties and 
LJ.I Indian members in the Assembly or the Councils tO Bnppor i whoa - 
heartediy in the initial demand set out above and to that endmvitcbtlu.tr 


Si ^ndcomp^ron in'Emulating and presenting it. It ,s impossible to 
conceive that .here can be any serious differences, between 


mere cun ue cutuuo ~-- . . 

whichever pa < y they may belong as to the general attitude they ought to take in 
the Assembly a"id the Council towards a system of Government which standi, 
wholly discredied in the eyes of all classes of Indians. . , ' , 

O ho acricu:tu list of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loya.iy ol 
the Swaraiva Pa, ,y to his cause. He is the back-bone of the country anil the 
mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has now been fuhy deraom.i.i. cd 
that- hr believes in the Congress and the Congress believes in him. .1 
ft wa .Ay?* Party would miserably fail in its primary duty if it dii not ma.*e 
the lxtterment of his deplorable condition its first and foremost oonccrrc 
1 , ; B a happy Sign of the times that he is fully convinced that his salvation do..-, 
U lie in the temporary benefits which a “benign" Government is hke.y 
t„ confer or .v«)l-meaning friends are expected to gum. He be.teves in 

Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows that Ins party is the 

1 ariy which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. The case with the landown- 
!n„ c asses is however dill-: rent and it has to be noted with n gret that- the tongue 
of' s arnkr lias of late been move than usually busy to < g. range them Lorn the 
Kwr.iaiva Party. All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the pro- 

iu r.. i,r de ]’arty. The Swarajya which the Party amis at is lepresenteil as 

■;.thing which has no place whatever for this ancient order the members of 

viik-i; have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter to the history of t he 
u.uutr v, and even in tin. e degenerate days have a number of ardent nationalists 
VI, on; ,1cm. The Party can only appeal to these latter to set at re t the doubts 
and misgiving’* of their lets enlightened brethren by oxp.a.amg to thm.i the 
obvious fact that those who desire to help iu the budding up ot „v.aiajy.t c«n. 
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kS\jy dream of such madness as to undermine the very founclatii 
it had existed for hundreds of years in India by trying to elimins 
and influential class from it. True it is that, the Party stands for 
justice to the tenant, but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it 
involves any injustice to the Jandiord. The Party believes that it is only by 
serving the true interest of both that it can find a so id base for Swarajya and is 
pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the other in its hour of need. It wel¬ 
comes nationalist Zemindars who intend contesting the elections as comrades in 
arms if they will only agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-operation 
with the Party which they are bound to have within the limitations of their well- 
known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya Section of the 
Party is open to all who will satisfy the very simple conditions to wnich no true 
nationalist can have any possible objection. For reactionaries, whether they are 
Zemindars or others, the Party has no sympathy whatever. 

There are certain other points which have formed the subject of enquiry but 
it is obviously impossible to go into further details in this manifesto. Much will 
depend upon the circumstances which will arise after the elections are over. It 
will then be for the elected members to decide what course to adopt keeping in 
view the principles of non-violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 
that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 


Hostile Influences. 

These arc the broai lines of work which t ie Party has laid out for itself, 
flow far it will meet with success depends with the support it receives from the 
public in general and the electorates in particular. As is well-known, it starts 
on the campaign with a heavy handicap. Many of its best men have been dis¬ 
qualified by the Government from voting or stan ling for election for no other 
crime than the love for their country. Crippled as it has thus become, it has 
on'y had a free hand in the matter of the forth-coming elections ein?c the last 
Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have been at work against 
it which it is needless to enter into as the Party knows no going back when it ius 
once entered the fle.d and will fight to the .ast man if the country will accept 
its services. It does not admit that any of its members has really lost the 
privilege of seeking suffrage of his countrymen and will set up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualitication unjustly imposed upon them. 
By doing so t lie Party offers the Governmental! opportunity to remove those 
disqualifications and make the elections a fair test of the real feeing in the 
country. But if the Government, which boasts of having conceded a substantial 
measure of responsible Government to the people of India, * anno have Mu. 
Courage to admit men of tried merit and undoubted patriot/.; m into the 
-Legislatures Of the country, it stands self-condemned. The Pai v fully uu . > 
that the pvop.e will stand by it in electing it> candidate* and thereby 
’ .ping to expos • »he fraud practised during the last three years .n their names. 
Detailed instructions in this beha:f will follow’. 

ANNEXURE A. 


Extracts from the Prog k a mime op the Swarajya Pasty. 

1 —The goal of the Paity is the attainment of Swarajya. 

.III.—-The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy attainment of full 
Dominion Status, that is, the securing of the right to frame a Constitute i\ adopt¬ 
ing moil machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the country 
and to the genius of the people, 

IV,-The Party will formulate a definite programme of organising and 
instructing the electors ol the Legislatures in the country. 
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/ Party will set up Nationalist candidates throughout the coun 
and secure the seatB in the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the 
general elections on the iollowing basis 

(a.) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its 
legitimate demands, as formulated by the Party, as soon as the elections arc over 
and aek for their acceptance and fulfilment, within a reasonable time, bv the 
Government. ’ J 

1 (k) If th® demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible, but before adopting suci: a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, if necessary, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf. 

(c) Detailed instructions in this behalf will be given by the Party after the 
elections are over. 

(d) In no case will any member of the Party accept office. 


ANNEXURE B. 


Members’ Form of Undertaking. 


. being a member of the Swarajya Party of the Indian National 

Congress, do hereby offer myself as a candidate on behalf of the said Patsy for 

election to toe Legislative Assembly (or Council) from tbe Constituency of .. 

_ ( ••• and declare that if my candidature is approved by the General 

Council (or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and 
policy of the Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 
22nd tebruary, 1*223, and shall Btrictly conform to all rules and directions which 
may have been, or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Council 
tbe P art y of a Sub-Committee appointed by either of the said Councils regulat¬ 
ing the conduct of elections by members of the Party. I further agree that in 
case 1 arn duly elected I shall faithfully observe all rules and carry out all 
instructions which may from time to time be issued by the General Council for 
the guidance of the elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial 
Leg] si at lv;* Council, and if at any time I feel unable to carry out such instructions 
I shall forthwith resign my scat and seek re-election if so advised. 


The Viceregal Threat 

I he reply to the war-cry of the Swarajists : “to wreck theso 
monsters of reforms which were drinking the life-blood of the nation 
make Government by Councils impossible’’ as declared by .Air. 
C, R. Das, camo promptly from no less a person than the Viceroy 
T^ord Reading. He set all speculation at rest as to the attitude ot 
Government in Jaco of the new Swarajist onrush by boldly coming 
forward in - he arena of controversial politics and openly giving out his 
rnier P I bo occasion was a dinner "ranged for the purpose at the 
Simla Chelmsford Club by Sir Mian Mahomed Shall on tbe 17th of 
Onvuber 1923. A large and distinguished gathering of some 70 high 
official and non-officials participated in the function which though 
-ookimr like a social gathering was in reality a political demonstration 
of the vested interests of the first magnitude. 
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Kb Mahomed SHAFI in proposing the toast of tlio guost of _ 

rpoured forth his eulogy of Lord Reading. Being a Mussal- 
T a6 . attached the greatest importance to the Lausanne Treaty on 
tho Turkish question in tho solution of which, he said, Lord Reading’s 
Government contributed a good deal and through which ho foresaw 
a now ora for tho near and middle East; but the Non-Co-operators 
could not bo forgotten. Tho Law Member characterised their movo- 
montsi as a spent-up forco now yielding place to constitutional 
activities. He referred to tho fact of the Swarajists entering the 
Councils with thou- throat of wrecking tho constitution. lie advised 
them not to carry on in a spirit of iconoclasm but adopt responsive co¬ 
operation which alono^ would prove bonoficial to India. In support 
of iOrd Readings certifications and the imposition of salt tax in the 
face of tho two adverse votes of tho Assembly, Sir Mahomed Shall 
dilated on the beneficial results tho salt tax had already 
achieved,and ho mvitod the now legislators to this form of respon¬ 
sive co-operation and constructive work and thereby help Lord 
Leading who, having studied Indian conditions during this first half 
of his Viceroyalty, was now determined to carry out the plans ho had 
matured regarding the Reforms. Sir Mahomed Shafi was a Punjabi, 
and ho roforrod to tho Sikh agitation regarding tho Maharaja Nabha's 
abdication : but ho found consolation in a prophecy. He therefore 
wound up his speech with reminding himself of what Lord Northelilfo 
bad told him during his last visit to India. Lord Northelilfo had 
said : in Lord Reading England has given her best brain, and if 
any one can solve India’s problem satisfactorily, it is ho.” 


His Excolloncy Lord READING* in reply made important 
observations on tho political situation in tho country, particularly in 
respect of the proposals to wreck the Councils, to boycott tho Empire 
■Exhibition and British Goods, and the Nabha abdication. First of 
ad, speaking about the roforms, ho emphasisod that tliev deponded 
upon tho impressions which India would produce upon the British 
t arliament when reforms would again come up for consideration, 
this meant that unless tho now members in Councils behaved like 
good boys there would be no reforms. But evou Moderate legis¬ 
lators like the Rt. Hon. Sastri and othors hid advocated boycott of 
Lmpiro Exhibition, which, ho said, had created a bad impression. 
Moreover, the Swarajists who would enter the Councils had declared 
that they would wreck tho constitution. Lord Reading affected not 
to believe in tho efficacy of those declarations, but at the same time 
h r warned thorn that if ever they should ■ ucceed, thero would bo a 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. He gave grave warnings of t he 
unspeakable things that will happen if the Swarajists succeeded or tho 
Moderates supported fhorn. Of course Government wore rosourco- 
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; they would meet tho situation. The administration 
abeyance. That meant that Govt, would revert to tho pre- 
reform era and tho blessings of the Montford Scheme would be with¬ 
drawn. He had not tho slightest notion of yielding to tho 
demand which according to their manifesto the Swarajists were 
going to make. On the other hand, if they carried out their pro¬ 
mises and pursued a policy of obstruction, ho on his part was willing 
to meet them more than half-way in helping forward their objective, 
namely tho wrecking of the Reforms. He made it perfectly plain 
that there was to be no entertaining the suggestions of tho Moderates 
for further advance till the end of the statutory period. 
Sis Excellency added, as if by way of reply to Mr. Sastri 
and his friends, that tho cause of Indians Overseas would not gain in 
strength by the boycott of the Empire Exhibition. “ I know my 
countrymen and have no hesitation in asserting that tho boycott pro¬ 
posal will completely fail. A better course for Indians is to believe 
in tho sense of fairplay and justice which is so strongly a marked 
characteristic of British people.” The country will ofcourso, ho said, 
make an additional note of the sense of fairplay and justice of 
Britishers before proceeding with its agitation for Swaraj. 

Perhaps the 4 most important part of Lord Reading's oration was 
his reference to the Nabha affair (seo poste). He refrained from divul¬ 
ging the nature of the grave charges against the Maharajah of Nabha, 
but insinuated that incidents occurred between Nabha and Patiala 
which threatened peace and to develop into armed conflict ! Many 
prisoners were languishing in jail in tho Statejand in order to save 
them Lord Reading had to arrive at a quick decision. Hence his 
acceptance of the Maharajah's offer of abdication. But there was the 
Sikh agitation with a view to restore the Maharajah to his Gadi. As 
a reply to that agitation, His Excellency said : “ It is well* that there 
should be no illusion. His Highness has ceased for all time to rule 
in Nabha. In duo course his son will come to Gadi. Till then 
affairs of the Stato will be restored to order and justice will] prevail.'* 
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Having received permission from the Delhi Special Congress to 
contest the seats for the Councils, the Swarajists now emerged into 
the public eye as the one great party in the country which had the 
mandate of the Nation behind it. In the squabble in the Congress 
they had lost much time and had little opportunity of organising 
their party fund or workers or propaganda etfeciently. Still their 
appeal found a ready response from the people. 

The two principal groups seeking election to the Reformed 
Councils wore the Swarajists on one side and the Liberals on the 
other. There remained another class who described themselves as 
Independents who belonged to almost every shade of opinion. In¬ 
dependent candidates had as a rule one thing in common. They 
were generally men of local influence. Often indeed they were 
land-holders. But in any case they possessed a definite status within 
their constituency which enabled them to stand without reference to 
a party ticket. 

As the main interest of the election centred in the struggle 
between the Liberals and the Swarajists, it is necessary here to reca¬ 
pitulate the position of the Liberals in the country. For three years 
the Liberals had been securely entrenched within the nev Councils, 
fbo substantial steps that they bad taken towards the fulfilment of 
national aspiration may be summed up as follows : the schemes 
for the Indianization of the Army and of the Public Services ; tho 
vindication of India's claim to fiscal autonomy and the recognition of 
the. principle that the tariff policy might bo employed for fostering 
Rational industries; tho removal from the Statute Book of some 
Laws of the kind popularly called “ Repressive; ” and tho removal 
9^ some glaring items of racial discrimination in criminal trials, 
set, with all these achievements, tho Liberals found themselves 
lr i a very disadvantageous position vis a vis the Electorate. Even 
from their very triumphs they reaped little credit. In none of the 
directions in which they had achieved progress, had they been ablo 
t? satisfy, at a stroke as it were, the full force of the national 
demand. They wore accordingly blamed because their gains were 
n °t as far-reaching as public opinion desired; the consideration 
that the work accomplished had called for skill, courage, and a 
statesman-like sense of compromise beii s entirely overlooked. Indeed, 
their very utilization of the opportunities provided under the nev 
Reforms hud called into existence a formidable opposition determined 
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from thorn tho position they had enjoyed duri? 
throe years. They were charged to be in 
le bureaucracy. Both in the Central and in the Local 
LoE.slatures, they had lent the whole weight of their support 
t rho official policy against which the non-co-operation camp¬ 
aign had dashed itself only to bo shattered. The support 

which they had rendered to Government in times of crisis had 
b n of incalculable moral value to tho Executive; and it is 
therefore no wonder that non-co-operators blamod the Liberals 
both i >r tho break-down of their campaign, and for the im¬ 
prisonment of tho Mahatma himself. In the Provinces also, there 
h id been a failure on the part of public opinion to distinguish 
between the reserved and the transferred sides of tho Government. 
The Ministers had been popularly identified with the Executive 
Councillors, and regarded as little else than an additional wing of the 
bureaucracy. Liberal Ministers generally supported their Executive 
colleagues when the exigencies of the political situation demanded 
strong action, and such action was not counter-balancod by any devclop- 
ment in the “Nation Building” departments. Considering the finan¬ 
cial disabilities under which the Reformed Constitution laboured, no 
progress could be made in such spheres as education, public health, 
sanitation, industrial expansion, and tho like. Nowhere had it 
been . possible to register any such dramatic achievements as 
alone could have appealed to the imagination of the electorate. 
Moreover, it must be remembered, tho practical good sense of 
the Liberals, which had induced them to come forward and 
accept office when they judged their duty to the country demanded 
such action, had long been imputed to them as a reproach when the 
catnlrword of self-sacrifice was on the lips of their opponents. At a 
time hen tho spirit of the populace was uncompromising opposition 
«• Govt, and when the greatest patriot was he who had suffered tho 
longest term of imprisonment for defiance of Govt, orders, tho Liberals 
■ore identified, partly by the course of events, and partly by tho 
skilful propaganda of their antagonists, with all that for which 
Government stood : brute force, irresponsibility, high taxation, 
ciushing the spirit of the nation and fattening the favoured few, 
a I so on. Further, their three years* monopoly of power in 
«00 Council hod to some extent weakened their coherence as a party. 
The absence from the Legislatures, both Central and Local, of any 
jdy of opinion which might have presented a clear cut opposition 
tv* liberal policy, was productive of unfortunate results from tho party 
•. .d-. int- There was a natural tendency for the elected members 
o; • Legislature to form themselves into cliques and coteries. 

• -no-; ion to Ministerial policy crystallised round personal differences 
y;r her than along the lines of divergent opinion. The openly expressed 
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^fytion of the Liberal Party with the working of the Roimr*. 
' "‘'Particularly out oi Lord Reading’s certification of the salt-fax, 
• . f i’ 01 u col ! imondln S them to the favour of the electorate, was 
received by their opponents as a condemnation out of their own 

t“re?vears °Th h e?r e T K? thoy,lad beon Pursuing for the last 

o years. Their doubts and hesitations as to the efficacy of the 

Reforms, their lack of confidence in tho Govt, which developed more 

and more during 1923 appeared, alike to their opponents and to their 

° f i d0fCafc andasa manifestation 
? despair. By their experience of administrative ditficultics, and 
by their temperamental reasonableness, they could not emulate the 
Swarajists in „ho popular pursuit of vilifying the Government • yet 
their condemnation of official policy appeared as nothing more than'• 
assumed effort directed towards this end. Further, the loss of renuta- 
aon whmh they suffered in consequence of tho salt tax incident was 
greatly aggravated through tho announcement, but a few months prior 
meH° * l ® cfclon s> of tbo Kenya decision. Their natural diaappoint- 

535**0 th0,r 8tr0ngly voiccd disa PProval of the policy of tho 
„",f h Government, wero accepted among their opponents as but 

that 5 h0 W** 1Cpenti,,g of tb9 pa *t they 

. playod ln tbo operation of tho Reforms. Thus discouraged di- : 
uimed among thomseh-es, inspite of the best efforts of men like Sir 

or’,S?" r ‘STtT 3 *f r - °“T* ni ' 1 * '» ofcrtive 

opponents ^ L!berals ent0red the ij ght against their Swarajb; 

disowned vTftf r th f Llb ® rals bad beon shaken from various cans-,, 
degfl asSf heG °r m aDd * 110t SU1 ' 6 of official favour to the r,;:.:o 
favour Thf] 0 ^’ a f ? b 6 0<T ? rt , was made b i’them to earn popular 
JuW iqoa ^ Tf” 8 °J tbe first Assembly, which t, • k pla-o i„ 
membni- ’ aff ° rded am Ple demonstration oi this. The *on-officni 
am , f !n pas ® ed a resolution recommending the curtaflmo: t oi the 
a resob,tln,° ^fvemor-General 8 emergency powers. They -; ,d 
of TJt on t w bi°h implied a desire for the relaxation of the m, .,ol 
frami, 1,3c . retary of State over the Government of India, md ;bo 
Provi l° f "if 9 t0 fcran ® for moro subj'ects to Ministerial control in tho 
of T J- • • , y Pu»ed a resolution designed to hasten tl • p r , - 

PhroLb ’h tb ° \ fchey ceilsured tbc G ovt, for interfering, 

of Z. 8 a iif lmp0 " al Bank - t0 Prevent tho panic to which the failure 
wili , Alliance Bank of Simla bad threatened to give rise. Rut 

cert u, T f ° rc,bly presont;ed Indian standpoint upon these and 
we am other matters then engaging the attention of the public, thev 

calim Uliab ° t ?, secur0 uuy dr amatic triumph. A resolution was moved 
of v 8 ??!* Gov e r nment to release Mahatma Gandhi and certain 
m“. 8 followers, but a skilful handling of the question bv (bo Lome 
member secured its defeat ; and it was counted for an a giav.tion of 
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sessions in the eyes of their opponents. Far more se 
was the effect produced by the announcement ot* 
sjsgHr of His M ijestv's Government in the matter of Kenya. 
Thi> decision came as a shock to all shades of Indian opinion. 
Mr. Sastri thundered bis protest. The Assembly's vigorous action 
in rushing through a Reciprocity Bill counted little in face 
of the fact that India’s pride had been wounded, and that 
the Liberals had been guilty of co-operating with a Government 
under whose regime this outrage had occurred. So far, then, from 
being in a position to profit by the confusions of the Congress party, 
they were themselves perplexed, divided, discouraged, and deprived ot 
that sturdy confidence in their own achievements which could alone 
have commended them to the favour of the electorate. 

While the Swarajists naturally profited from the weakness of 
the Liberal position, and from their skilful identification of the 
Moderate Party with the misdeeds of the Executive, they themselves 
enjoyed certain additional advantages denied to their opponents. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of tho permission they had 
received from the Delhi Special Congress to contest tho elections. 
In theory tho Swarajists remained a separate organization within 
the Congress but they did not fail to take advantages naturally 
arising from their intimate connection with that body. This 
enabled them to take advantage of the Mahatma's name. They 
came before the electorate as his men ; pledged to achieve the obiects 
to which he had devoted himself, although at tho cost of a certain 
deviation from his policy. Their manifesto laid stress upon tho fact 
that they were entering the Councils in order to ensure that tho new 
const it inionai machinery should not be exploited for anti-national 
purpose:;. They intend d to present an ultimatum to Government, 
dernan unc: the right of the Indian people to control their own destiny. 
In the event of the demand being refused, the party pledged itself to 
a poli.-y of “ uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a 
vie w to make Government through the Assembly and the Councils 
impossible.” The Swarajists were therefore able to maintain that 
their it ion was a logical development from the principles of M. 
Ga* tK iV original campaign. The only distinction, so they argued, 

. •a 11 instead of attempting to destroy the Councils by boycott 
and from outside which had proved impracticable, they had sot 
themselves to wreck thj machinery of the constitution from within. 

\V ith tho prestige of M. Gandhi behind them, the Swarajists 
were thus enabled to conduct a campaign of great vigour, against 
whirh 1 ho Liberals could oppose little but tho individual prestige 
of prominent party representatives. Indeed, the programme of 
the Swaiajists was from every point of view calculated to over 
shadow that of the Liberals. Who ft both parties attacked Govern- 
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■ J advantage naturally lay with those who conducted] 
K,<yith creator virulence and less restraint. There was scarcely - 
put forwaid by the Swarajists which the Liberals were able 
effectively to controvert. The Swarajists stated that the Reforms 
were unsatisfactory ; that immediate advance was essont ; al ; that the 
utmost pressure must bo brought to bear upon the Executive; that 
the Kenya decision was moustrous. To all these statements the 
Liberals could but register their agreement, but they could not 
confront the Swarajists with any horoic programme of their own. 


The November Elections. 

Such was the position of the parties atthe time ofthoGoneral Elec¬ 
tions 1923. Tho number of voters appearing at the polls was every¬ 
where much greater than had boon the case in the first election. Pro¬ 
portions of forty and fifty per cent, were quite common in some hotly 
contested constituencies. For tho Legislative Assembly itself, out 
of some 800,000 voters in contested constituencies more than 360,000 
registered their votes. In certain places it was noticed that the 
Swarajists, owing to their superior organization and their refusal 
to permit of split votes, captured the majority of the seats with 
the aid of a minority of the voters. 


Rosult of tho Elections. 

In Bombay out of 43 non-Muslim seats, Swarajists secured 23, 
and non-Brahmans 11, the Liberals fairing badly. Ip Bengal of 114 
soats^ open to general and special co.: .tituencios, 40 were oapuured 
by Swarajists and some 20 by Independents. In the U. P. 40 sea^- 
wont to warajists who won overy seat wherever they opposed a 
Liberal candidate; only 8 Liborals, 6 Independents and no less than 
43 Land-holdc.. wore returned. Some of the Liberal defeats were 
astounding. In Calcutta the great Sir Surendranath was defeated by 
a Swarajist Dr. B. C. Roy ; the Advo. ,.o Genera 1 Mr. S. R. Das, was 
eieated by Mr. S. P. Roy Mr. C. R. Das was returned uncontested 
|rom Midnaporo. In Bombay Mr. Jayakar defeated Dr. Paranjpye. 
In the U. P. Mr. Chintamoni and Pt. Iswar Sarau were defeated. 
: n tl10 Punjab Dr Nand Lai was defeated by Dewan Charnan Lai. 
In Madras Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar was unseated by a Swarajist. On all 
Bides the country - ounded with the din of Swarajist success. 

But only in tho Gontral Provinces did they onjoy a clear majority 
over all parties. In Bengal, where Mr. C. R “Das, their leader, 
mmsotf led the election, they represented tho strongest individual 
group. In Bombay and in the United Provinces, although they 
were returned in considerable numbers, they did not constitute the 
; a f st group. In Madras, they were but a handful as compared 
the Ministerialists of t Non* Brahmin party whioh formed the 
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and Oris3a they wore extremely weak. Of the 71 elected seats in the 
^unjab only 9 were captured by Swarajists. In the Central Legislature, 
upon which they had concentrated a large proportion of their forces 
under the lead of Pt. Motilal, they succeeded in capturing just under 
half the elected seats in the Assembly. The fact; is, that while the 
Swarajists had been very largely successful in displacing the Liberals, 
against whom they had directed so much of their heavy artillery, 
their success against Independents, or the land-holding class, and 
other men of local influence in their constituency, was very much less 
striking. The victory was however a real one; the result of the 
elections enabled the Swarajists to displace the Liberals as the 
coming exponents of the political ideals of the Indian intelligent^ 
in ; lie year following. 


Problems before the National Congress. 

The year closed, as usual, with the meetings of the two great 
parties of Nationalist India as also of the minor groups. The 
full proceedings of these have been given in the Supplement to 
this Register. The National Congress met at Coconada in the 
Madras Presidency. It was confronted with three principal 
problems. The first was the task of maintaining a working har¬ 
mony between the triumphant Swarajists and the still considerable 
element of “ no-changors” who adhered to the ideas of M. Gandhi's 
original campaign. The second problem was that of laying down a 
constructive policy for the ensuing year— the third, and the most 
for: idable, was that of communal dissensions. The Congress con¬ 
trived to avoid an actual split. No substantial adjustment of the 
relations between the Swarajists and the No-changers was found to bo 
possible; although a definite breach was again averted. The 
Delhi compromise was re-affirmed; but so also was Gandhi’s original 
programme of the triple boycott in which the boycott of Councils was 
included. The old programme of constructive work was again put 
forward; and the Working Committee was asked to arrange for a 
scheme of departmental organization of the Congress which 
should facilitate progress along the lines laid down. The resolutions 
of the Congress were therefore as a whole couched in more general 
terms than in preceding years. As regard communal dissensions 
there was a general feeling that Hindu** Muslim tensi 1 could only bo 
aUaviated along certain broad lines of all-India policy ; and much 
attention was devoted to the considoration of measures designed for 
this end. The “ National Pact ” drawn of by Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Dt. Ansari was referred for re-examination to a Committee; 
bat Mr. Das’s draft ’Bengal Pact ’ excited great opposition 
among the majority of Hindu delegates and was discountenanced. 
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kils, soo tho Supplement). The Khilafat ConferomLI , 
kt side by side with tho Indian National Congress, 
6uch attracted by the c< Bengal Pact ” and referred this 
agreement together with the “National Pact” to its own com¬ 
mittee for examination. The most important feature of tho 
Swarajists, who hold a separate meeting, was the strengthening of the 
Party machinery. Tho General Council of tho Swaraj Party laid 
down certain rules for the conduct of party members in every 
Legislature, declaring that candidates elected on the Swaraj ticket 
would be held rigorously to their pledge. It was determined that 
the demand tho party proposed to present to Government should 
take the shape of an ultimatum calling for the release of all political 
prisoners, for tho repeal of all repressive laws, and for the summoning 
of a National Convention to lay down the lines of the future consti¬ 
tution for India. Tho policy of obstruction and wreckage which would 
bo pursued in tho event of Government proving recalcitrant, was again 
reiterated. It was further laid down that no member of the Swaraj 
Party was to accept any office or offer himself as a candidate for Select 
Committees or to accept a seat thereon ; and that no member was 
to take part as an individual in the ordinary current business of the 
House. Both in the Central Provinces and in Bengal, the leaders 
of the Swaraj Party, as representing in one case a clear majority, and 
in the other the largest group of tho elected members, were invited 
to constitute a Ministry. In both cases the invitation was refused. 
[Further account is given in the next issue of the Registor.] 


The Liberal Federation. 

Tho Liberal Federation met at Poona undor the shadow of its 
heavy defeat at the polls but tho proceedings revealed no symtomg 
of discouragement. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who presided had 
recently enjoyed a personal triumph at the Imperial Conference, 
a ® a result of which he had opened a door leading to tho consider¬ 
ation of tho Kenya decision. There was a general disposition to 
attribute the failure of tho party in tho recout elections to the 
uufavourblo circumstances in which tho campaign had been conducted, 
and the Swarajists were charged with mal-practices. The majority of 
delegates present endorsed in the strongest terms their faith in consti¬ 
tutional methods of political advanco. And they justified thoir policy 
Jy Pointing out that tho Swarajists had been obliged to foliow tho 
load of tho Liberals and to enter the Reformed Councils where 
then obstruction, the Liberals declared, would soon change into 
co-operation. The party bound itself to press immediately for a 
revision of tho existing Constitution, displaying no less anxiety than 
the Swarajists themselves for early constitutional advance. As in 
previous years, the resolutions moved were directly associated with 
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measures for the achievement of practical ends. 

!, for example, laid down a series of clear-cut proposal 

_lerating the Indianization of the Army and the Public Services. 

They also pressed for radical retrenchment in Military expenditure. 
But the question which roused them most was about the position 
of Indians abroad. In a body where Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Sastri 
ruled, it could not be otherwise. Mr. Sastri took a very firm 
stand for retaliation as against South Africa and Kenya, and it 
required all the weight of Sir Sapru’s experience and influence to 
moderate Mr. Sastri’s extreme demands. (See the Supplement). 
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Sikh Affairs 1923 

Tko Sikh national movomonfe, alono of all the sectarian move¬ 
ments to which the War and post-war affairs gave birth, has 
Bteadily boon growing into prestige and power. Like the Bengalis 
from the Partition days, the Sikhs count them neo-national move¬ 
ment from their fire-baptism at Jhallianwal a-bag in 1919. Before 
that they wore, like tho Gurkhas of to-day, tho war-dogs Ol the 
British Government, having no other interests save those or their 
masters. In the fields of Flanders and Mesopotamia, the Sikhs had 
traced a record in blood worthy of a far nobler cause. But even 
such loyalty had its limits. The O’Dwyemn method of recruitment 
during tho wav followed by tho groat massacre at JhalliamvaUa-bng 
turned tho scale. Since then the whole Sikh nation is going more 

and more into the ranks of tho '‘rebels’, with this difference that 

whilst tho Kbilafat and the Congress rebels broke down into 
scattered rabbles, unorganised, unfit to pursue their objective, the 
Sikhs have ever marched forward true to their objective and over 
widening their influence. 

Tho sufferings of the Sikhs at Jhallianwalla-bag in 1919, about 
the Keys affair in 1920, at the blood-curdling massacre at Nankaua 
sal fib in 1921, and at the harrowing and bestial police beating at 
Guru-ka-bag in 1922 have served more and more to consolidate 
the Sikh national movoment. During all thoso years the Sikhs hav-' 
kept up an unbroken record of martyrdom. They have no 
Chauri-Chaura, no Bombay, to repent. Since tho Nankana tragedy 
they have accepted Gandhi’s creed of non-violence. Their cause 
has been Sikh roform, Sikh nationalism. And as nationalism in 
India is bound to clash with bureaucratic dominion, they bavo como 
under the blows of the Government. To the long list of their 
sufferings was added one more in 1923—the seizure and deposition 
of their boloved Maharaja of Nabha. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Nabha 

His Highness tho Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha was 
indeed a strange personality. Unliko other Indian Princes, ho was 
a stubborn nationalist, a man with very independent views, used to 
take part in all forward movements, whethor political or social, 
a staunch and devoted Sikh, and identified with many reform 
movements in the Punjab. In tho pre-reform era he was a member 
of tho Viceroy’s Legislative Council and while there always Bided with 
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Dfficial members. Daring the discussions on the si 
£3 Bill he did not support the Govt. In March li 
jy attacked the ‘Rawalpindi Rape case 1 and the ‘Lahore shoot¬ 
ing case* in which some Europeans raped a Hindu woman and shot 
dead an Indian servant, and the matter created a sensation. When 
ascending his *gadi' he refused to be invested by the British agent 
and elected to be invested by a congregation of Sikh Panths. He 
paid back a piece of impertinent discourtesy of Sir Louis Dane, the 
then Governor of the Punjab, and to his successor Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, and to the Punjab officials in general, he was naturally an 


eye-pore. 

But these were not the only offences of the Maharaja. Since the 
inception of the recent Gurdwara reform movement His Highness 
evinced his moral support for this reform amongst the Sikhs, and not 
only allowed his subjects to freely take part in the movement 
but himself helped the Shiromoni Gurdwara Committee in many ways. 

Ho refused to join the Punjab Government in their “Akali •hunt" 
of April 1922 when in one week 1,700 Sikhs were arrested all over 
the Punjab by police raids. Further, in the early days following the 
Nankana massacre, Nabha was the only State to observe the Martyr's 
Day as a public day. Nabha, again, was the only State in which 
a Sikh could go about with a black turban and kirpan, in the 
troublous times of the “Kirpan cases” of 1921. Such was Maharaja 
Bipudaraan Singh, and no foreign bureaucratic Government could 
possibly allow such a prince in power especially when the Akali Sikhs 
were fast growing in popularity. 

An opportunity, however, came in the shape of an inter-State 
dispute between Patiala and Nabha. The territories of the two 
States dove-tail into each other. Occasions for friction, as is natural 
in such cases, were too frequent, and the dispute sometimes took 
menacing shape. It was alleged that many subjects of the Patiala 
State were unlawfully imprisoned by the Nabha Court. In December 
1922 Sir Ali Imam was engaged by the Maharaja of Nabha- to 
settle the matter and Sir Ali found that it was necessary not only 
to release all Patiala prisoners but also to offer an apology and 
indemnity to Patiala. 

.Meanwhile the Patiala Durbar had sought the assistance of the 
Government of India vffio now brushed aside the attempts of private 
settlement made by Sir Aii Imam and forthwith started an enquiry 
under Mr. Justice Stuart at Ambala. This enquiry was opened on 
the 3rd January 1923 aid went on till May. As a result of this 
enquiry, the Government of India deposed tho Maharaja on the plea 
that it was a case of voluntary abdication. An account of how tbi« f 
wan manoeuvred is thus given by ihe Sikh Jtefoim Con n.ittee.*- 




THE NABHA ABDICATION 

1 Highness was brought round by threats of danger to write 
'Agent inviting him to Nabha for an exchange of views, bu. the 
_ tied his inability to go to Nabha and fixing the 5th of June 1923 for 

an interview at Kasauli.The Agent urged him to abdicate and threatened 

worse consequences if he did not. His Highness refused to do so, and pre¬ 
ferred a reference to the Viceroy. But the Agent refused to entertain this 
suggestion, which is very significant, and asked His Highness to let him have a 
rep.y by the morning of the 7th June, at the latest. 

“Mr. D. M. Narasingarao, the Chief Minister, and Mr. Sen, the Foreign 
Minister, of Nabha State, went to Kasauli on the 7th June as required by the 
Agent. According to the report of this interview by these two officials, the 
Agent demanded that the State should be handed over to the British Government, 
who would appoint a Civilian Officer to administer the State till the Tikka 
Sahib attained majority. He added, “the papers of some cases for future 
inquiry had reached the Viceroy who, however, had not been able to see 
them owing to pressure of work. Once he sees them and passes orders, even 
abdication would be too late. The Viceroy might pass orders on any day 
and hence the extreme urgency in the matter. He thought that deposition 
and something like imprisonment were most likely, but the Government of 
India had given a chance to H H. for private settlement merely with a view 
to avoid the odium of punishing a Ru»er. This was the last chance and it 
would be only until day-after-to-morrow, i.e ., the 9th instant. They should 
return immediately and acquaint H. H. with the utmost scriousaess and extreme 
urgency of the matter. 1 ’ As if maintaining all the while that the main issue 
was some quarrel which he, the Ag^nfc, imagined that the British Government 
had with the Maharaja, to settle which a submission on the part of the Maharaja 
to the Agent’s demands mentioned above was Decessary, the Agent went on to 
E'ty, u it is necessary at the same time to settle differences with Patiala by 
accepting Sir Ali Imam’s terms and also paying an indemnity to Patiala. He 
wished, in view of extreme urgency, that they should follow him to Simla 
so that he may take them to Mr. Thompson, Political Secretary to the Government 
of Iiidia ” So when Messrs. Rao and Sen met the Agent in the afternoon of the 
same day at Simla, he said to them that he had already seen Mr. Thompson and 
ascertained his views, the trend of which was to further stiffen the terms 
demanded by the Agent. His Highness was to have no voice in any State 
appointments and could not visit Nabha without permission. He could not 
be allow* l a house at Simla as it was not considered desirab.e that he should 
live in the Punjab. His son jmay sec him occasionally, but the boy should 
be independent of association with him, Mr. Thompson also wished to fix the 
indemnity payable to Patiala at 40 lakhs. The Agent further said, “These 
a irangements must take effect immediately, i.e. within 4 or 5 days, otherwise 
His Excellency would pass orders in ten days.” Therefore he wanted tkar His 
Highness should reach Kasauli on the morning of the 9fch June, if not earlier, 
ftllt * give the Agent documents in his own hand-writing about settlement with 
the Government of India and Patiala. 


“Here it is necessary to attend to a fact which is both important an ‘ re- 
markabie. There is not the least reference, direct or indirect, to any other com- 
^: ainu ’ against the Maharaja in the Resolution of the Government of India on 
Mr. Jus;.ce Stuart’s Inquiry and the severance of the Maharaja from Nabha 
r r , *'■’ uor iu Hie Governmt ni communique of Ju.y 7th based on the Reso uuou. 

, ne Government of India has confined itself to the inter-Btate dispute. But, on 
iwm fch “ ver y fir8t noting between His Highness and the Agent 
JaDe,Co1, Minchin has throughout been following a preposterous 
method in dealing with His Highness and his affairs. Not only did the Agent 
drag m false, imaginary and, as far as the matter in question was concerned, 
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jSb^utijy irrelevant grievances of the Government against the Maharajah 
^ 7 he aiKU-citv to require what he called a settlement with the GovcrnifcejJJyL 
, in priority to what was the real issue, i.e., settlement with Patiaia. The 
~,-i. icity of purpose and the sustained effort of Col. Minchin, in constantly 
1 - vning b- fore the Maharaja’s eye the primary necessity of setting his accounts, 
a ; it were, with the Government of India, and at the same time continually 
t' ‘atoning the disastrous consequences of not doing so, contrast strange.y 
with the silence of the Government of India about any such matters in offioiaL 
documents. His Highness was forced to meet the Agent again on the 11th 
Jimr at Kasami as demanded by the Agent. The Agent bad wired to His High¬ 
ness on the 8th June urging that “ immediate action was essential.” Not concent 
with this he wired again on the 9 th June requiring HiB Highness to wire Ins 
decision ‘’otherwise matters will take their course.” On the 9th the Agent faced 
him with a cypher telegram from Mr. Thompson, Political Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, daicd July, 7th Simla, and described it as conveying the orders of His 
Exc-ulency the Viceroy, to demand the terms detailed therein from His High- 
UL .,V tailin’ the acceptance of which terms most serious consequences would 
two* for °Hia Highness. The Agent placed before His Highness a draft state¬ 
ment purporting not omy the surrender of his State but something worse, and 
d that it had been drawn up in accordance with the telegraphic orders of the 
Viceroy and required His Highness to sign that statement. That was the last 
- raw.* Vith a few verbal emendations it was signed by the Maharaja. 

“The A^ent did not rest at what he achieved on the 9th June, but. he sent foi 
Messrs Kao and .Sen the next morning, i. e. 10th June, and dictated further terms 
amounting practically to divesting His Highness more or less completely of 
Hf-arly a.i his property and funds. Ihe Agent threatened that if the new and 
aridlt oual terms were not accepted, the Utter of the 9th June would be 
can celled and the whole thing would fall through, and that all those serious 
consequences that he had been threatening would then ensue. This paper, too, 
Ilia Highness was forced to sign by Col. Minchin who wrote peremptorily, the 
matter must be settled at once,” and further that the letter required by him 
must b * signed by the Maharaja “ in front of him.” He himself came down to 
the place \ here the Maharaja was putting up, and theie repeated the same 
threats and eventually got the letter signed. 

At this time some high officials of the State were in secret correspondence 
witli the Political officers of the Government of India and received encourage¬ 
ment from them for their treachery. The State Officials were constantly urging 
Mahnraia the urgency of submission, total "nd absolute, even to the 
- ol to raise any question with the authoritius in England. 


upon tlu ~ 

cxteiit of undertaking not lo raise any question 

“The* Acr <v nt wired on the 27th June desiring Mr. Hao to see nim at Kasauli 
> b : . ... _i.. Tnr. • ” Mpsara Ran and Atma Ram. 



about “ extremlv important matters.” Messrs. Baoand Atma Ham, 
,]„ Auib dev.an, went lo see him on the 9th Jane when Col Minchm handed 
to ?,Ii llao a signed letter which laid down the conditions imposed by the 
Government of India, farther stiflenedhythe 0 j^ 

Government 
ter from 

n H to ibe effect that he agrees^with the ten conditions imposed by the 
[ ■ of Ida as specified in the letter, and (that he) formally overtake, 

oytlim He asked me to wire to him tomonoiv (30th June) after 
m-t.-V./ the -i cr signed by H. H., that the Maharaja had signed the letter which 

was bcWfc. lit by a fpeciai messenger in a motor the same day. 1 complained o. 

.T' ., sg’of t Hue. Be said that there was no help for it as m the event of de ny 
i... Government of India would pass orders deposing the Maharaja and autbo- 
i ■ him *0 remove him to Dehra Dun under » Military Guard. Ho specially 
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to mention this straightway to H. H. to save all chances of mipmJor j 
He added he wou.d then take forcib.? charge of the State ancHnftj 
cnghMes against H. H. with a view to ins prosecution before a Libunai. He 
"repeated that the Viceroy had reluctantly agreed to accept the arrangement as the 
idea was to make an example of H. H. and the Secretary of Stare had also given 
expression losimi.ar views. He remarked ihat even without prosecution his fate 
wou.d be that of a deposed prince and interned prisoner with an allowance not 
exceeding one lac of Rupees a year. After prosecution his lot wou.d b* much 

WOi 'se.H. H. should leave Nabha the next day after Col. Min chin 

anti the administrator arrived there.Col. Minchin said he had been 

authorised by the Government of India to take with him to Nabha as many 
British troops as he liked.” The Agent also expatiated on numerous details 
Bu-di as the elaborate surrendering of not only the script of the Eug.ish Securities 
and sale-deeds of all house properties, but of cars, horse-carriages and riding 
horses, as if to scrupulously strip the Maharaja of all that was valuable and to 
bring about deprivation and humiliation. 

“Col. Mmchin’s letter, dated, 2&th June, referred to above, and handed to 
Mr. Rao on the 2‘Jrh was conveyed to the Maharaja on the 80th of Juue. And 
then the upper and the nether stones of the mill began to move simultaneously 
with all possible speed. The Agent sent telegram after telegram demanding ac¬ 
ceptance. He wired on the 1st July, on the 2nd July and again on the 3rd July 
in quick succession saying that Government were pressing for immediate reply ; 
t’-vy must have immediate answer about acceptance or refusal of terms ; than the 
Maharaja must come to an immediate decision because the Viceroy would await 
his acceptance of terms only up to Thursday night, 5th July. 

“On the 1st July five of the highest officials, Messrs Rao, Sen, Atrna Ram, 
Qurdiai Singh and Hari Ram went to the length of handing to the Maharaja a 
written document uiging him to accept Government’s ten conditions, otherwise 
“ Government were quite prepared to take drastic action against him ” and 
” dishonour, prosecution, internment and 6thcr grave consequences would follow.” 
ao hope should be built on the “ empty right of appeal " lor “ the Secretary 
of State would not interfere with the decision of Lord Reading in the matter 
of the kind, in the event of an appeal.” So, “ in the circumstances His Highness 
should accept the 10 conditions forthwith.” In the end they said, they had 
k ®Pt a copy of the document with them for reference.” perhaps for 5 reference 
u . iticai officers to prove their “ loyalty ” to the British Government. This 
document was followed in hot haste by another letter from Mr, Sen to the effect 
aat n would be most fatal and dangerous step under the existing circumstances 
? Ut at that critical juncture to listen to any extraneous advice or to avail of 
v! ly help of any Sikh organisation, for he was sure that Government 

t jCu.d make use of that fact against him. Perhaps Mr. Sen was obsc . d with 
prospective fear of the Shiromani Gurdwara Committee gettim wind of 

r.‘';.. rru t ! ‘ of ' ■ ■ case and tha conjoint activity of the Nabha offices and the 
1 ontic&i officers. 

„ , At this stage enters one Mr. O’Grady on the scene. Mr. O’Gradv was an 
• Ploy.* of the Maharaja and later joined the opposite faction and cam- in direct 
Qtmunication with the Political Department-, Simla. 


him rf M r G’Gra.Iy wired to the Maharaja OH the 3rd July from Simla warning 
0a , 01 ^disastrous consequence if they did Dot meet before Thursday, 5th Jnlv, A 
wrought- him down to Nabha where he gave out something startling • 

* inclusion of the new condition of “ ioyaity ” in the Agent’s i.-ttei 

3 lift i i i i ,. 1 _. : * , . . c . . > * ..... 


car 
th 

28 as cont 
make it 
for it would 


name y, 

. 

Bled with the earlier document of hth Juue. This was a cievcr move to 
impossible for the Maharaja to refuse to accept the terms ot June 28, 
he said that ho had accepted all other terms on the 9lh and 10th 

the ** loyalty ” 


j Wtu , .. .uv.muv 1 :..uuu l nu r ,i nu «• eiieiimon II 

m and Uic.t refusal later on meant oujy a refusal to submit to 
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Then the Maharaja would be at once tried for disloyalty and re 
r , Ibentlica J Alter this shock His Highness was cl 

punishment may be shot Alter tn » Singh on the 5th July 

fow a wire to be sent to .demanded by him would be delivered 



ness th L“if Mr' oSy had been commissioned by that officer to get the condi- 
3-and !£.£*£ 

~-g-,* 

the conspiring of so many '% |VXgffis* that nothing was 

understood to have concluded by say mg that ne ree accept the 

left to him but to «“*?.^SwSe vTwo?’ Tffis letter is called the letter 
terms imposed by His hxcHIency H v t t w one thin" which will 

of abdication by Government. voluntariness or otherwise of the severance of 

letter 'insi cad °^|ryh'^to gag their mouth vntl^bun^j^pre&sion^^ ^ ^ 

of rs 

whole family, His Highness decided to arrest hfe fS after Mr. O’Grady 
sending Mcsh s, Gurdial Singh and Han ^ ^ c0Jt8> Ttey overtook him 

with peremptory orders to bri g i letter and carious.y enough the emissaries 
,.t Ambala, but he refused ^ return the letter ni curious y » o£ (he 

motives and their mentality. 

The Seizure of the Maharaja 

“ Realizing tb* «. S » Si jSSKtSfiTS 

«"• MnicUi.,~1» -<““J?gS eUento" tU.f lie Slat. oBcia:. Had beg.u 
go the advantage «*d : "Jg. Maharaja would naturally for 

to opeiny disregard His Highn p f hi could devise mean., of achieving the 
tlu time being feel Gurdial ,Singh and Hari 

purpose frustrated by the action of . u y, M inchin and Mr. 

Via ip suddenly ear y■ ,n the morning ot tte ^onfapprising the Maharaja, 
OGi.ne took him, as u wert, y M ahai” at. about half past five 
they appeared before h.s palac Jto* .how of military 

•;n the morning with an absolutly unneCMS h j ^ th) . whole situation, 
force, designed to humiliate him a P I severance, the Maharaja 

^■.withstanding the official avowal of voluntary tUe man ner 

was treated like a rebet and a prisoner. 1 » <rtTStS was taken is 

in which the possession of tatlmm”> ™t o^ » ^ njMd that , he 

tantamount to a tacit* u cau scarcely be credited that the 
seccranee was anylh.ng but vonntaiy. 0 nt entrusted with the 

wml-infi.nned and astute affaL in the Capital 

maoer we.e so hopelessly ignorant cf^state ^ ^ ^ tj mwt 

of camel Nate 0 V^m nehiu eaJhe had brought thetroops. Col. Minchin 
which contingency Co . Minchm B & ld ‘If “ a , , /- uneart hcd. The Colonel 
himself confessed later on that no Akali had been unean 
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^try through the palace gates bv threatening to lire at the guard 
'hesitated to let m a stranger with troops without taking his Master’s 
Demission * An unbroken cordon of soldiers was drawn up round the palace 
proper and soldiers were stationed behind every bush. Col. Minchin and others 
penetrated the palace unannounced and went about from room to room and 
thus showed the greatest discourtesy to the Maharaja. 

( ( £} g Highness was compelled to get ready within a few hours to depart from 
Nabha on the morning of the 9th July. The tame morning a Durbar was held 

to announce the change, but it is significant that His Highness was not invited 

to hand over the administration formally in that Durbar, as he should certainly 
have been invited if the Government itself had seriously believed that the severance 
was voluntary. Col. Minchin in his preliminary speech in that Durbar used 
the words that the Maharaja had made his “submission” to the Government of 
India* as if a rebel bad submitted and laid dowu arms, and not as the Government 
shows that a voluntary severance bad been made by a Prince. Again, there is 
but one inference that can be drawn from Col. Minchiu’s declaration at the end 
of the Durbar that any State subject found communicating with the Maharaja 
would be sternly dealt with. Was he an outlaw being forcibly exiled ? In this 
connection "it is necessary to refer to two more facts : first, the strange condition 
imposed upon His Highness not to go to England without permission of the 
Government, as if to prevent him from attempting a reversal of his virtual 
deposition and secondly, the attempt of Col. Mmchin to force the Maharaja 
with threats to sign a draft, brought by the Colonel on 31st July to His Highness’ 
bunga'ow at Dehra Dun, purporting that His Highness’ severence from his State 
was entirely voluntary and was made after full consideration and that Ilis 
Highness did not want the restoration of his ruling powers. The above facts com¬ 
pletely knock the bottom out of the official case of voluntary severence. 

“It should be realized that besieged aB he was altogether unawares on the 
morning of the 9th July, His Highness and his family would, at the moment, be 
entirely concerned about the protection of their personal honour and self-respect, 
and find it impossible to make any mention of their desire or attempt to with¬ 
draw the liual letter of 5th July which h-.d been hurriedly carried away by 
Mr. O’Grady. Nor did the tyrannical behaviour of Col. Minchin that day leave 
any doubt as to the futility of any such protestation. They were forced to 
submit to the inevitable out of sheer helplessness. 

“After His Highness’ departure on 9th July an unparalleled insult was offered 
to the proud house of Phul by Col. Minchin, who, in spite of ihe indignant protests 
of the senior Maharani 8ahiba violated the sanctity of the Royal Zenana by 
forcibly entering the Pacea Bagb—a collection of palaces— by penetrating into 
the interior bf a number of palaces, by locking the gates himself, and shutting 
up*the ladies inside, putting a Military Guard on them, by forbidding entry or 
exit and by starvi g; the Royal inmates. A few days after, to add insult to injury, 
11 ' was brazen-faced enough to get a message delivered to the 6enior Maharani that 
il the incident of the Pacca Bagb were not reported to the Press, he would try 
to help the Maharaja. Such insults aB this affair of the Pacca Bagb sink deep 
and bum themselves into the heart. It is doubtful whether adequate amends 
"an ever be made for such things. This and similar incidents have permmuui »\ 
affected the relations of the Sikhs with the British, and it is no use concealing 
the fact. 

“ When at Dehra Dun, away from the presence of his corrupt officials and 
tlm bullying of the Political officers, and with return of better health, His 
Highness seems to have recovered his presence of mind and vigour of will, for he. 
gave an unuaisfcakeabie proof of it when on the 31st of July His Highness 
refused to-ign the document placed before hi^by Col. Minchin, as referrcvi to 
above, although Coi. Minchin used the name of the Government e«: India, tried 

115(b) 
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t< 'Jt threats and desperately wrestled (?) with His Higtorasin 
v> Vyf■ ‘tfi^Koval family. To give him only one day, the 8th Junet-between. e 
^fKessrr Rao and Sen from Simla and OeMMgigemg aH. H 

all desire for his restoration to his Ra]—;“!* ^he fimit was passed on 

"i icvous iniury. Could arrogance go any furth . , , ihai- thi» 

Slst of July: and without pretending to prophesy, we 1 

future wiU Jiow that Government over-reached itself on that fateful day. 

’ «« The whole game, as one would now envisage it, may be summed up brief y 
ihu< The enemies of His Highness succeeded in undermining the mtegnly . 

June last, and 

campaign of official pressure and intimidation was started Once they ^ mm 
- the run, their soleanxie^was «*to let him r est He 


Z bet CA thelwowrffsoncorrupTstate employe* ami demined Government 
officials : and every buffet from each side was harder than the one proceeding. 

And after this long narration, tho S. G. V. G. conclude 


«Thc venom of the old political regime of Sir MichmlCeDt#r’s time 1ms 

combined with the venom of the new regime to bring about the Maliaiaja s 
ru u, on the convenient and opportune basis of the inter-state dispute. 


Tlie Government Case 
Tho Government case was based ostensibly on Mr. J^tice Stuart’s 
report on the Patiala-Nabha enquiry. The findings of ^ Govern 
moid of India on this report, which is not made public, aie main y <■ 

^ it nni, • i hai-i'cs set ottt ia lhe eight annexnres (to the report), the findings 

SSsBS&t J&sxsz S*« 

ra ,. n t of India to synthesize the results and tro draw its own mf.ien 
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dejppthat certain authorities in Nabha have supported a story which is frHf? 
^circumstances have prevented their putting the case into their own court.’ 
r The second common feature is that all the fabrications and falsities have 
been aimed at one object, the injuring of Patiala. In the cases against 
Muhammad Yaqub and Abdul Aziz, Patiala officials were the victims. In the 
case against Abdul Latif, the victim was suspected of being a Patiala spy. 
In the Bugra case, an attempt has been made to implicate a Patiala Sub- 
Inspector, and in the Jiundan case, if the Nabha version had been believed it 
would have meant that a number of Patiala police officers had been guilty’of 
serious offences. 

“ Thirdly, in all the cases in which the Nabha Police have brought into court 
charges fabricated against persons connected with Patiala, the cases have been 
prosecuted to conviction in the Nabha courts on evidence which was utterly 
inadequate, and in circumstances which necessarily imply the complicity of 
Judicial officers in the injustice which was perpetrated. 

These three features show a deliberate perversion, by highly-placed officia’s 
111 the State, of the whole machinery for the administration of j ustice for tlie 
purpose of damaging Patiala.” 

And then comes the following startling expression of their view :_ 

<c Ever since the present Maharaja of Nabha succeeded his father, the G-ovi. n- 
jnont of India have had abundant evidence that the whole policy of the State Lia 
been dominated by his personality, and it is inconceivable that the perversion of 
justice could have been reduced to a system of offence against Patiala without 
the Maharaja’s full general approval and active countenance. It is not of course 
to be expected that the Patiala Darbar would be able, or the Nabha Darbar to 
produce specific proofs of this in every individual case. But it has been shown 
in Abdul Aziz’s case that the Maharaja, inspite of having been given ample 
opportunity of seeing that the wrong was righted, allowed the proceedings to 
ake their course, while in the case of Muhammad Yaqub, there is a ddtniie 
itiding that t he false story in both its stages was lalse to the knowledge of the 
i\van, and it is safe to assume in such matters that what was known to ihe 
■Lbwan was known to the Maharaja. 

J T f he 9 0v £ mment of India musfc express the strongest condemnation of 
which the en( i uir y has revealed. In the written arguments 
the b P ccial ( ’ommissioner, stress is laid on the independence of the 
SpuVd £ iRPA 1 } tcrnaI affairB * T1,e Darbar have apparently forgotten tbat the 
lions' UuHnr nl 0 ** n ;i merd y coufer privileges, but that it also imposes obliga- 
possib'n C C . ause fc he Kuler of Nabha is bound to “ exert himsm’ by every 

*Sb TndViS pr0m0t i2 g the welfare 0f hl8 the happiness of^his 

way ” Cia.il grievances of the oppressed and injured in the proper 

and the Til',11' ,. x bind him to loyalty and obedience to the British Crown 

The deliherato1ir^ OV ' rDm ^ t iu Iu,lia - Ailthese ob --ken. 

imfaction of &P'?? on of justice is a clear bteach of clause IV, the forcible 
and the deliberate „ ? S , tcmtor j al ri g ,lt3 is a brcac h of allegiance to the Crown, 
by force tt u,l fr „° ', lcu 1 at ', on ot thl ' P oll «y of the Darbar towards the prosecution 
i he Darter’s own fend with its . breach of 

“ The Govern , ;™T r n ?? n , on vvl ? ich Prohibits hostilities between States 
m which they h-t-e i ° f d !‘ dla bavc been unable to trace any instance in the past 
one, anil they cannot ~ Cllled on tP pass orders 011 a ^ Parallel to the P r,. -at 
‘bo deliberate and m^h!T V ? * Uy mor< ' subtl “ °! insidious form of oppression than 
H is no» necessary n, !!?' ‘fe P-' r P ctl ’ atl0n o£ injustice under cover of legal forms, 
would have been rnmlfn ? cr<i a 10 , measures which the Government of: India 
were under considerS ,V\ tftK ? h i this o.-tse, because, while these moasur., 

Agentto the Governor t STP ? ? abh V" Ms . olvn «J<atW visited the 

Uxucral, 1 imjab Mutes, at fiasault and volunuuily expressed 
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Itolre to sever his connection with the administration of the Statft 4 
conditions. The Governor General in Council has felt some hesitation in 
accepting this offer ; but after a careful examination of the circumstances he has 
come to the conclusion that if certain necessaiy conditions are imposed, the offer 
may be accepted, and that the advantages of a speedy settlement outweigh other 
consideration*.” 


Such is tho solid foundation of justice on which the “ voluntary ” 
abdication of tho Maharaja rests. The Viceroy and the Government 
of India from time to time threw out grave insinuations of a threatened 
armed conflict between Patiala and Nabha which they had cleverly 
averted by securing the abdication, but tho full facts have never 
been made public. The depth of feeling stirred in tho heart of tho 
Sikh community by the Nabha affair may be imagined from tho fact 
that on tho 5th and 6th of August the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbair 
dhak Committee unanimously passed the following resolutions :— 

(1). The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee records its considered 
opinion that the Government of India has deliberately taken advantage of the 
Patiala-Nabha dispute to wrest the administration of Nabha State from His 
Highness Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Malvinder Bahadur, that to effect that 
purpose threats and intimidation have been used by Government officials to force 
His Highness to sever his connection with the administration of the State oil 
humiliatin': terms, and that this decision of Government is vindictive, unjustified 
and absolutely uncalled for, even if, for the sake of argument, the charges brought 
against His IlighDess in the official enquiry made by Justice Stuart be supposed 
to have been proved. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee is con¬ 
vinced that this action taken by Government against a S<kh State of great 
historical and religious traditions and an orthodox, seif-respecting Sikh Prince 
is calculated to give a severe blow to the Panthic orthodoxy, organization and 
well-being. Therefore the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee severely 
condemns this move on the part of Government as a side-attack on the Reform 
Movement of which the Shiromani Committee is the custodian, and sends its full 
and affectionate sympathy to His Highness, his family, and his subjects in their 

present affliction. , , 

* (2). The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee resolves to hereby 
authorize its Executive Committee to get the wrong done to Nabha and the 
Panth righted by all peaceful and legitimate means. 

(3), Thu Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee views with disgust 
ihe behaviour of those persons who, having eaten his salt, have acted treacherously 
toward.. His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Nabha during the enquiry about 
11 • inter- Rate disputes in order to help in the forcible severance of His Highness 
from the State, The Committee .also condemns the activities of those who, taking 
advantage of the helplessness of His Highness, are carrying on a false and mali¬ 
cious propaganda to defame aid discredit him. 

T 11 e Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy with those who are being 
peu- cuted in Nabha on account of their loyalty to their Master. 

Previous to tho passing of these resolutions, the whole Sikh 
community h i observed the 29th of July as a day of prayer for Nabha, 
and then tho 9th of September was fixed for marking tho aggrieved 
feelings of the Panth by leading bymu-singing processions bare-footed 
through tho principal streets of all important towns in the country 
and by offering prayers for Nabha in the Gurdwaras. 
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The Legislative Assembly 1923. 


Chronicle of Events. 

15th. JANUA RY— Legislative Assembly opened its Delhi session. Criminal 
Pr. Code Amend. Bill was taken up and this occupied a good many days of this 
ecssion. 

16th. Army Secretary explained why 30 Britishers were smuggled into the 
I. M. S. without examination—in reply to Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas it was stated 
that the Government would take up the question of the Indianisation of the 
Services as soon as all the Local Governments had replied to the O’Donnel 
Circular (p. 251). 

17th. Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Government did not propose to 
bring forward any legislative measure providing for a preliminary warning 
before fire-arms are used in dispersing an unlawful assembly ; this meant that 
Government withdrew their bill for this purpose introduced on 6th Sep. ’2! on 
a resolution of Mr. Sastri. 

23rd. Details of draft notifications specifying the terms and conditions 
of emigration of unskilled labour to the Straus Settlement s, Malay and Ceylon 
published.—Mr. Hullah introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund 
for the development of the Indian Cotton Industry. 

24th. The famous Peel Despatch on further Reforms was laid on the table. 
Lt.-Col. Gidney’s resolution recommending a change in the methods of recruit¬ 
ment to the I.C.S. so as to provide for the better representation of ail commimii ies 
and Provinces was.thrown out; Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s resolution recommending 
the institution of foreign scholarships for research in any branch of knowledge 
was adopted (p. 252). 

25th. Sir Malcolm Hailey announced that- His Majesty's Government had 
decided to appoint a Koyal Commission on the Services (p. 254). 

26th. Mr. Sebhagiri Aiyar's motion of adjournment to protest against the 
appointment of the Royal Commision on Public Services in India was carried 
despite Government opposition (p. 255). 

29th, Third reading of the Indian Mines Bill. 

30th. Mines Bill passed. 

1st FEBRUARY— Mr. Joshi’s resolution to ameliorate the conditions of 
agricultural labourers was defeated (p. 261). 

5th. Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced, the Racial Distinction 1 - Bill. The Sec.' 
of State had intervened on behalf of Colonials who were to unjoy the privilege 
attached to European B/itish subjects despite the opinion of the Select 
Committee (p. 262). 

8th. The question of management of Indian railways came up for discussion 
but was postponed (see below). 

10th. Govt motion legalising emigration to Malay, the Straits and Ceylon 
of unskilled labour passed. 

14th. Criminal Pr. Amendment Bill oamo to last stage after 12 day’s 
discussion of the clauses—Mr. Agnihotri’s motion to refer the bill-back to select 
comm ; ttee was defeated. 

15th. M Kamat's bill to aiiiCnd Married Woman’s Property Act passed - 
Mr, Scsbagiri Aiyar’s bills to amend Hindu law of inheritance went to commutes. 

16th. Mr. Jamnadas’s resolution ior the adoption of a policy of protfu 
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ja /India was adopted after considerable modification by Govt, motio 
ciple be applied with discrimination. 

_ ?ih. Debate on the motion of Indianisation of the Army brought by Mr. 

Yarn in Khan ;—finally defeated by Govt. (p. 268). 

19th. On the discussion of the sections of the Racial Distinctions Bill, 
Mr. Agnihotri’s amendment to exclude Colonials from European privileges was 
defeated by Indian votes (p. 272). 

21st/ Racial Distinctions Bill passed into law. 

22nd. Mr. Nag’s resolution requesting the Viceroy to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Assembly’s protest against the reported threats of violence by 
the K< nya Whites was accepted by Government; Mr. Rangachari’s motion 
regarding Viscount Peel’s November Despatch was adjourned sine die . 

24 th. Cotton Cess Biir and the Official Secrets Bill passed. 

25lh. Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill was passed into law. 

27th. Adjourned debate on State vs. Company Management of Railways ; no 
less than 14 amendments appeared on the agenda paper ; a majority of these urged 
the State management of the G. I. P. and E. I. Railways which was carried. 


1st MARCH. The Finance Member after presenting the Budget introduced 
the Finance Bill; clause 2 of the Biil provided for the raising of the salt duty 
from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8; another clause provided for the withdrawal of the 
concessional r ue in respect of tea chests and lead ; a third one provided for 
reducing the export duty on raw hides and skins from 15 to 5 per cent ad valorem 
and dispensed with the system of rebates. 

5th. General discussion of the Budget. Sait Duty was severely condemned ; 
instead, an imposition of a tax on the export of petrol and import of tobacco 
was urged. During discussion on the Budget, the Comraandcr-in-Chief announced 
that His Majesty’s Govt, had approved of the reductions m infantry only recom¬ 
mended by the lnchcape Committee. 

10th. Discussion of communal rights and representations. 

Non-official resolution urging the abolition of the practice of reserving 
railway compartments for particular communities was discussed and withdrawn ; 
the House adopted a resolution which recommended that in making new 
recruitment to the Services, steps be taken to secure that the Services are not 
unduly overweighted with representatives of any one particular community or 
Province, (p. 280c). 

12th. Govt, defeated on grant for Customs which was rejected by a 
majority of 1 vote. Voting on grants in the following days. 

13?h. An important discussion took place on the right of the House to cut 
down a votabie item leaving the Government to recoup itBelf from a non-votable 
item, due House cut down a croic and 14 lakhs on railway items by 68 votes 
to 37. (See p. 280e). 

14th. Scneme of Indianisation of the Army detailed before the House 
8 Army Units were to be indianised in the next 23 years. 

15th. Attacks were made on Tour Expenses of Viceroy and Executive 
Councillors, and on non-official daily allowances; the latter were cut down by 
Rs. id,000 uy giving a margin of 3 days instead of 7 before and after sessions. 

17th. Us. 3 lakbs giant in the budget for the Royal Commission 
was rejected by a majority of 1 vote. 

18th. Mr. B. S. Kamat raised the question of the manufacture of stamps 
in India; Dr. Gov’s protest motion for a reduction of one Rupee under fchJ 
item wag earned, 

19th. bir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance Bill be taken into 
consideration ; a heated debate followed on the ertifi cat ions of the Budget cuts 
and 'he Salt-tax. 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 



^^ ao ^ r *h a( iur T. Rangachari’s motion against the imposition of the 
JM£<Fax was carried against Government by 69 to 44 votes. 

24th. Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed urged a reduction in the railway fares of 
third-class passengers without effect. Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s resolution urging 
reduction of expenditure under Service heads and the stopping of further recruit¬ 
ment from outside India was discussed at length; on Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion 
the debate was adjourned. 

26th. Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance Bill as amended and 
passed by the Council of State be taken into consideration —the House rejected 
the proposal by 68 votes to 47. 

27th. The final sitting of the Delhi Session. 


The July Session 1923 


2nd JULY. The July session of the Assembly opened at Simla. Replying 
to Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, the Hon. the Home Member declined to ask for 
reports from Provincial Governments regarding the working of diarchy : Two 
motions for the adjournment of the House to consider the position of Indians 
overseas were ruled out by the President. 

4th. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved a resolution asking the Government 
of India to urge on the Imperial Government the necessity lor promptly giving 
effect to the Assembly’s resolutions on the Esher report ; the Army Secretary 
replying said that His Majesty’s Government had not accepted them; Mr. E. 
Bunion’s amendment urging that effect be given to them as early as possible 
was lost. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied to a series of questions by Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Iyer regarding the Imperial Bank’s undertaking to pay 50 per cent of the claims 
of the creditors of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

9th, The Commander-in-Chief announced the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government regarding reductions in the Indian Army. 

Sir Basil Blackett made a statement of the position of the Government 
of India regarding its hand in the Imperial Bank’s offer of 60 per cent to the 
creditors of the Alliance Bank. Questions were asked regarding the Indian'; at ion 
of eight units of tho Indian Army ; further discussion on the Fiscal Commission’s 
report and the release of Lala Lajpat Rai; Lala Girdharilal Agarwala’s motion 
lor repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was lost. 

10th. Dr. Nand LaPs motion to amend the Government of India Act 
bo as to restrict the Viceroys powers of certification to measures essential for 
the safety and tranquillity of British India was partially adopted. 

11th, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar’s motion for the early release of Mr. Gandhi, 
Maul ana Hasrat Mohani and the Aii-Brothers was rejected by 40 votes to 22 ; an 
amendment of Mr. Bbargava urging the release of Lala Lajpat Rai was aiso 


negatived. 


I2th. Sir Dcva Prasad Sarvadhikari moved a resolution for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee, with a imu-official majority, to consider whether the 
present linancial and other support by the Government of India" to the 1 eague 
of Nations should be continued in the light of the grievances of Indians in Lie 
Mandated Territories but eventually tho motion was withdrawn. Mr. Agmholri’s 
^solution urging tha no alteration in the pay, pension or other forv 
conditions of tho Imperial Services be made without giving the Indian 
tUre an opportunity to express its opinion on the matter was rejected. 

, 1 7th. Mr T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar’s motion for tho adjournment of the Horn*, 

w consider the Kenya question was ruled out. Mr. N. M. Samarth’s re. luia .. 
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restriction o£ the powers of the Council of State in regard to Mo 
_ lSJas defeated^ rcsolution relating to further constfictional »*' 

India was passed by 43 votes with 

WaSC 19»S d, Sir Malcolm Hailey made a further.statement to^e 

Cortoittee hi^Adoption Bfli Bil1 for the0reati ° n 
° £ -T"^Ls d on Kenya were^nt by ^ — 

lyer £ mo^ n 

ssA - HTrr£r€ ^ 

23rd. Questions were ashed regarding.thepurchase of 
prevailing unemployment am0 “ g A “S'°L m L SD j te some opposition, based not 
several demands for supplementary gran , P , Certification of the 

on the merits of the demand, bu ^cause of the Viceroy s cemneat 

st tsr^^iss&sssi «■ «#«* 

m S «tS»£S«2 

M8^ thC Kenya deCiBi0n ' 
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Chronicle of Events, 

IVh JA ,r U f R T, : Firstmeeti “g° £ *c Delhi session. Peel Despatch presented 

wasr - * 

,. Mr - bale’s motion calling for papers in connection with the apnointme-if 
of the Royal Commission on the Services was negatived. ^ 

30th Lola Sukbir Singh’s resolution to '‘control’ minors in the hands of 
was£ W8S rC3eCted - Mr - Kendra Singh’s motion for improving 

3 1 st. Govt, motion not to adopt recommendations of the I L C 

respecting protection to agricultural labour passed. ‘ M eva > 

12th FEBRUARY : Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for altering the Armv 
Amalgamation scheme of 1859 under which the British Army was trained «?, 
India’s expense was defeated hy Govt. nea at 

16th. Prof Kale’s resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the question of Industrial Finance and Industrial Banks was 
adopted. Mr. fiethna’s resolution on compulsory National Military trainin'' of 
Indians was defeated hy Govt. y mn 2 ot 

Brt i s 1 h 9 In h diaw r as D adoS WaCha ’ B f0r 8 ° f thc Productions 

Tri1 . 21 **- Mr. Sethna’s resolution to modify rules of business so as to nermit 
Indian Legislature:, to take cognisance of matters relating to Indian States was 
after a long debate by leave withdrawn. 0 " as 

23*.. It , ^as stated, in reply to Mr. Sethna, that replies had been receive,] 

from Provincial Governments in regard to the reduction in the number of Free, 
Gov Councillors and Ministers, but; as the enquiries were not ‘ 

Government of India were not prepared to publish the correspondence ’ 
c. t th. Resolution to the effect that a large number of Indians sh onli? j , 

a «“*? T"“i o >» •>«b»s'; 

,nJ “ •*“ * “• *“ “ l—» — mm Sy°l 

28th. The Rt. Hon. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s resolution Ivd Mv t> 

Ah s amendment, that Government should appoint as far as nosaihfe ^ ^ 

one Indian Secretary, Joint Secretary 6r Deputy Secretarv to u. ° dot ' 
of the Secretariat of the Government of India, was carried. * y d ^ ItmeiK 

5th 

adopted. 

withdrawn.^ 1 " ** Ali ’ 8 rC3 °' Uti0n t0 amend eIectoral rul <* was after discussion 

.. A 4th - Mr. Raza All’s motion making persons conviefod nf . iiihVoi 
eligible for election was defeated. convicted of political offence 


MARCH. Rt. Hon. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s resolution on Kenya 


was 


in RWio^ ' ™ ved resolutlon the reduction of the Stores Denartm^rf- 
nui Ij ? 8 I aix4,and the development of the Indian Stores Denartnir-m- • men * 

a Bked for adjournment of debate, Sir Dinshaw 

Government, but finally the Government won. ‘ - t«rvcned against 



THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
i After five hours discussion the Government amendment t 
Bill raising the Salt Tax to Bs. 2-8 was carried by 28 votes agains 
27th. End of Delhi Session—Council adjourned till July. 



The July Session 1923. 


1 6th JULY First meeting of the Simla session of the Council. In reply to 
a Question, the Coinmunder-in-Chief stated that there was absolutely no foundation 
for the suggestion that the War Office could or did override the Government of 
India in regard to Indian Military administration. . 

Sir Purskottamdas Thakurdas’ resolution relating to the apportionment 
of financial liabilities between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Gov- 

..i .linen t . ^ reply to a question by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Sir B. N. 
Sarnia said that the Secretary of State bad informed the Government of India 
of X provisional proposals of the Colonial Office in regard to the Kenya 
ouestion which were then under correspondence between the two Governments , 
the" Government of India was unable to disclose any further information m its 

possession. ^ AW<1 Thambi Marica ir’s motion for the withdrawal of quarantine 

restrictions enforced by the Ceylon Government on Indians wms rejected. 

iq.L Five official Bills and three non-official Bills were taken up for 
discuss ion". Further consideration was postponed of the Bill to amend the 
Hindu law relating to the exclusion from inheritance of certain classes of heirs 

yl . t Deputation to the Viceroy: Simultaneously with the debate in the 
A-semblv fifteen non-official members of the Council of State, headed by 
HirMau'eokji Dadabhoy, waited in deputation on H. E. Lord Beading m regard 

t0 tb 2 qrd n7 Sir^Maneckji Dadhabhoy moved that an enquiry be made into the 
whole sv " cm of taxation in India with a view to its thorough revision on an 
economic equitable and scientific basis with special regard to the taxable 
’..-tv ’of the people ; Government supported the motion with an amendment 
(hot further consideration of the subject be-postponed till the opinions of Local 
: > 1, ents were received Mr. Baza Ali’s resolution expressing the dis¬ 

appear^ of the Council at the composition of the Eoyal Commission on 

the 94th C S Sk l B. 8 N. Sarnia replied to a series of questions re@irding the Keny| 
ttVment Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the adjournment of the House to 
“e question; Sir P. Thakurdas, Mr. Baza Ali and others made spirited 
speeches protesting against the decision.—Council adjourned sme die. 
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Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

7-9-22 

Baba Ujagar Singh 
Bedi. 

Amendment of clause (4) of rule 12 
of the rules for the election and 
nomination of Members of the 
Prov. Legislative Councils as well 
as of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Secretary of State has been addressed in the 
matter. 

7-9-22 

Mr. N. M. Joshi 

Improvement in travelling facilities 
for third class passengers. 

Agents of railways have been asked to make a 
careful examination of the main grievances on 
their lines and to submit a report as to what is 
being done to remedy them. 

7-9-22 

Sardar Bahadur Gaj- 
jan Singh. 

Removal of restrictions imposed on 
the export of wheat, pulses and 
oil-seeds from India. 

All restrictions on the export of food-grains were 
removed with effect from the 28th September, 
1922. There is no embargo on the export of 
oil-seeds from India. 

7-9-22 

Mr. K. B. L. Agnihotri 

Premier’s speech of the 4th August, 
1922 on the Reforms. 

The resolution adopted by the Assembly was com¬ 
municated to the Secretary of State. 

11-9-22 ... 

Mr. J. Hullah 

Recruitment for the I. F. S. 

The resolution has been communicated to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India for in¬ 
formation. No final decision has yet been 
arrived at on the recommendation made therein. 

11-9-22 ... 

Honourable Mr. C. A. 
Innes. 

Weekly rest day in commercial 
establishments as recommended 
by the General Conference of the 
Internal. Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations convened 
at Geneva on 25th Oct, 21. 

The recommendation of the Assembly has been 
accepted by the Government of India and 
action taken accordingly. A copy of the reso¬ 
lution has also been communicated to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. 
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Date, 

By whom. 

Subject of resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

11-9-22 ... 

Honourable Mr. C. A. 
Innes. 

Recommendations of the Genoa 
Seamen’s Conference concerning 
the limitation of hours of work 
in inland navigation. 

The recommendation of the Assembly that 
action should be taken in the matter has been 
accepted by the Govt, of India. A copy of the 
resolution has also been communicated to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

11-9-22 ... 

Honourable Mr. C. A. 
Innes. 

Draft Conventions adopted by the 
Geneva Labour Conference of 
1921. 

The recommendation made by the Assembly to 
ratify thebe draft Conventions has been accep¬ 
ted by the Government of India; and the 
question of amending the Merchant Shipping 
Acts in order to give effect to this decision is 
under consideration. The India Office has been 
asked to communicate this decision to the 
League of Nations. 

13-9-22 ... 

Honourable Sir W. 
Vincent. 

Revision of the Electoral Rules ... 

A Committee was appointed in pursuance 
of the resolution. The Committee have sub¬ 
mitted their report and the report has been 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

23-9-22 ... 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler... 

Indian Research Fund Association 

The Government of India have approved the 
proposals of the Governing Body referred to in 
Parts I and 11 of the resolution. As regards 
Part III necessary action is being taken in 
consultation with the Govt. Solicitor with a view 
definitely to accepting the offer made by the 
donors towards the Imperial Medical Research. 
Institute. 
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(hawing the RESOLUTIONS adopted by the COUNCIL OF STATE during the Simla term 

and action taken by Government thereon 



Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

15-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 

S. P. O’Donnell. 

Appointment of a Committee to 
examine and report on the desir¬ 
ability of amending the Electoral 
Rules of the Indian Legislature 
and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils 

A Committee was appointed in pursuance of the 
Resolution. The Committee have submitted 
their report and the report has been forwarded 
to the Secretary of State. 

19-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
Pliiroze C. Sethna. 

Recruitment and training of proba¬ 
tioners for the Indian Forest 
Service. 

The resolution has been forwarded to the India 
Office for the information of His Majesty'** 
Secretary of State for India. No final decision 
has been arrived at on the recommendations 
contained therein. 

19-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
H. A. F. Lindsay. 

Limitation of hours of work on 
inland navigation. 

The recommendation of the Council of State that 
no action should be taken in the matter has 
been accepted by the Government of India. A 
copy of the Resolution lias also been communi¬ 
cated to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations. 

19-9-22 ... 

j 

The Honourable M. 

Trimmers, stokers and children em¬ 

The recommendation made by the Council of 

H. A, Lindsay. 

ployed at sea. 

State to ratify the Draft Conventions gl the 
Geneva Labour Conference on this subject baa 
been accepted by the Government of India, 
and the question of amending the Merchant 
Shipping Acts to give effect to this decision 
is under consideration. The India Office has 
been asked to communicate this decision to the 
League of Nations. 
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Date. 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution. 

19-9 22 

The Honourable Mr. 
H. A. F. Lindsay. 

Weekly rest day in commercial 
establishments. 

25-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Sar- 
dar Jogendra Singh. 

Recommendation of the Railway 
Committee and the reconstitution 
of the Railway Board so as to 
provide for a strong Indian 
representation. 

26-9-22 ... 

The Honourable Mr. 
Vaman Govind 

Kale. 

Collection, compilation and public¬ 
ation of statistics relating to the 
economic, social and constitu¬ 
tional progress of India. 


Action taken by Government. \ .Q 


The recommendation of the Council has been 
accepted by tbe Government of India and action 
taken accordingly. A copy of the Resolution 
has also been communicated to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. 

The question of the re-organisation of the Railway 
Board is at present under consideration. As the 
scope of the changes which are to be made may 
be affected by the Report of the Retrenchment 
Committee no decision can be arrived at until 
that Report is received. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
has been asked to examine all the publications 
of the Department of Statistics with a view to 
seeing that so far as possible the statistics in 
their new and simpler form will meet all 
practical requirements. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Legislative Assembly 

DELHI—JANUARY 15TH 1923 



Tho Legislative Assombly oponod its winter session on 
JANUARY 15th. Tho attendance in tho Houso was poor, only 
72 members being present. In tho absence of tho President who was 
ill, tho chair was taken by the Deputy President, Sir Jamsotioe 
Joo.ioeblioy. 

The questions coverod a wide range and matters relating to tho 
Military Requirements Committee, tho new appointments °to the 
Indian Medical Sorvico, memorials from membors of the Civil 
Service, functions of the Staff Selection Board and Waziristan came 
up before the Houso. Questions over, tho Assembly proceeded with 
tho discussion of legislative business. The Select Committee reports 
on tho Cotton Control Bill, the Cantonments Bill and tho Boiler 
Law Amendment Bill were presented. Then the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code Amendment Bill was taken up on the motion of 
the Home Member. Thero wore some 393 amendment on the 
agenda and the House was anticipating an interminable debate. 
Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed started off with a proposal to postpone tho 
consideration of tho Bill to another session and spoke of racial distinc¬ 
tions and the Moplah train tragedy until he was pulled up by some 
mombors. Mr. Samarth who rose to clear the atmosphere of fogginess 
caused by Mr. Ahmed’s irrolovaneios explained that the amendment 
of tho Code was entirely soparato from the Racial Distinctions Com¬ 
mittee’s report. This brought Mr. Rangachariar to his feet and tho 
spoakor domandod a ruling from tho chair as to vhether he was 
ontitled to travel beyond tho scope of tho amending Bill us there were 
sections of the Code not before House but which demanded amend¬ 
ment. Tho President declared Mr. Ahmed’s motion for postponement 
out of order. The House could not allow such a ruling, depriving it 
of tho privilege of considering it, to pass unchallenged. After some 
further discussion in which Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and tho Home Membor took part, it was agrood that the 
question of postponement should bo considered. Mr.° Rangachariar 
again rose and sought to commit tho Home Member to a definite 
statement on two points, namely whether amendments outside the 
Bcopo of the prosent Bill would bo rejocted and whether the Assembly 
would have an opportunity of discussing tho report of tho Racial 
Distinctions Committee this session. But Sir Malcolm Hailey merely 
shifted the ground and asked whothor tho postponement would help 
the previous spoakor in achieving his object. Aftor furthor debating; 
the motion for postponement was rejected by 46 votes to 29. 

_ Mr. Rangaehariar’s contention that tho Assembly was not bound 
to limit itself only to such amendments as had not boon rejected 
16(a) 
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Council of State or by the select committee roused kca^]^ 


'digeueprbn. Tho Homo Member drew a distinction between i> 
cue reins out of tho select committee stage and those which have 
b”Tiitood atady by tte Council of State. T n, nuugbt a 
volley of criticism from the lawyer element in the House. - • 

Seshaeiri Aiyar refused to accept such a narrow view of the 
Assembly’s powers, while Sir Devaprasad ^ rv ^ lka ^. 
it could come up boforo the Council of Stato n Sir .daicoims 
interpretation was correct after its total rejection by tho Assembly. 
Air Samarth, well versed in the standing orders, read out a section 
which cut the ground underneath Sir Malcolm’s feet, and the chair 
finally decided in favour of tho points of view put forward by the 
non-officials. Having satisfied itself that encroachments on its poweis 
would not be tolerated, the Assembly proceeded to tho consideration 
of the Bill clause by clause and disposed of some amendments 
adjourning ior tho day. . 

An important amendment moved by Mr. Rangachariar was 
accepted by the Government and earned. As a result of this the 
District Magistrate would not have the additional powei, as pi op 

by tho Bill, of transferring cases from an additional D strict Magis 

irate to another Magistrate. Mr. Agnihotn attempted the dehtion o 
tfpoHon 44 of the Code which lays an obligation on all citizens 
Sport to L authorities all serious offences of which they bctomo 
aware, particularly the obligation to inform tho authonties abou 
sedition On the opposition of Government it wa8 negatived. Mi. 
R wuehariar next moved an amendment with a view to exciuao 
land°owners and their agents from special obligations to report to the 
authorities of certain serious offences which might come w thin then 
k nowledge. A long discussion ensued in which no less than eight 
-neakei took part. Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Nandlal and Mr. J. 
Miherice pointed' out that under section 44 of tho Code all citizens 
were required to report such offences. Under section 45 all village 
headman, chowkidar, etc., and also land-owners and t^r agen^ had 
special responsibility for reporting such cases. ihe am0 " dment 
how eve i negatived by 53 to 29 votes. The House then rose. 

sr oxt dav, JANUARY 16th the attendance was very moagro 
a,, 4 ^ ro t&iidaH. At time Mr. 

Am r- 

srs;s:.2£. ?• 

-s, ■sr 

ho imtified on the ground that there was a very serious shortage 
of the number of European medical officers. There wore, however, 
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j/ns appointed to the service in the last four years 
Europeans, but this assurance did not satisfy the Houso 
anTMr. Rangachariar asked if the Ministers had been consulted 
when theso nominations were made. The Army Secretary admitted 
they had not boon, but the question of recruitment, he said,, was 
not, one on which Ministers wore ontitled to express their opinion. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar elicited further information that there were 2 7 
appointments in 1921 to the Medical Service without examination 
and 19 in tho following year. The same member was respon¬ 
sible for getting tho Government to promise the publication of tho 
Secretary of State’s despatch on the subject of further constitutional 
reforms to India on the 24th January. About tho O’Donnel circular 


(see I. A. E. 1922 Vol. II, p. 208sO- Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas was 


told that the opinions of the local Governments wore being received- 
but tho Home Member could not comply with the mover s wish that 
these opinions should be laid on tho tablo. The circular was a confi¬ 
dential one and the Homo Member could not commit himself in 
advance what would be done with the views of tho local Govornmonts. 
To the question what action had been takon in regard to too 75 
major resolutions passed by tho House in tho last two years, tho 
Home Member laconically replied : “ information is being collecteu . 
Was there a conflict between Whitehall and Delhi, asked Dr. 
Gour. Tho Home Mombor denied there was, and even if there was 
its magnitude had been grossly exaggerated in tho press. Mr. Kanga- 
charier saw in this an opportunity to ascortain whether the principle 
that when tho Legislature and tho Government wore in agreement the 
Secretary of State should not interfere was being respected under the 
new regimo. Specific instances of violation was demanded by Sir 
Malcolm. 


Non-official Resolutions. 


Tho only business before the House was tho amendment, of 
the Criminal Procedure Codo. Three more clauses were disposed of 
and tho noxt two days were also takon up by this measure and the 
attendance continued to bo scanty. Many amendments were moved on 
the 18th. The first amendment was productive of a long debate as to 
tho maximum period of binding over of persons in a public affray. 
The next hitch occured in regard to Mr. Agnihotn s amendment that 
section 107 should not be used against persons making political 
speeches, but ho found few supporters even among his own parly 
and the amendment was negatived oy 42 to 19 votes. There was 
considerable fervour about Mr. Rangachariar’s amendment that all 
cases of action takon under the same section should be reported to 
tho sessions judge so that records of such cases may be examined 
and their legality and propriety tested. Tho mo*er mado most 
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observations on tbe iDgonuity with which this section] 
7 144 had been used to put down agitation recently in various 
parts of the country and suggested that various repressive laws 
and the Rowlatt Act were rendered entirely superfluous by the free 
uso of theso sections. The Homo Member in a fighting speech 
retorted that the originator of that ingenuous suggestion was no 
other than Mr. Bangachariar himself who had all along contended 
that the ordinary law of the land was sufficient to meet any emergen¬ 
cies. Ultimately the amendment was thrown out by a substantial 
majority. 

January 24th was the non-official day. The attendance was 
Igrge and the galleries wore full. The most important affair was 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s laying on the table the Secretary of States 
despatch (see p. 72) on the question of further constitutional 
Reforms. Mr. Innes then presented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Workman's compensation Bill. Non-Official resolutions 
wero then taken up. Mr. Jayamti Rammaya Pantulu was called 
upon to movo his resolution for eliminating communal consideration 
in the appointment of public officers but the lion, member roso only 
to declare that ho had decided not to raise this controversial 
question on communal representation and withdrew the resolution. 
Then Colonel Gidney moved his resolution that the simultaneous 
J.C.S. Examination bo so modified as to give chance to all communi¬ 
ties. He wanted to relax the rigors of the strict competitive system 
so that less educated communities like his own may have a chance 
of entry. Colonel Gidney warned the country against the danger 
of the north and the west of India being overrun in an administrative 
sense by the south and the east. The Indianisation of Services would 
mean in future the monopolising of the administration by one com¬ 
munity. Mr. Girdharilal Agarwala felt unhappy at the thought 
that the principle of communal representation was not applied 
thoroughly. Dr. Gour in a fighting speech opposed the resolution 
though ho belonged to a small community. Analysing the 
figures ho said that Colonel Gidnoy’s community was not entitled to 
more than one-third out of the total cadro of 1,200. The speaker 


stiongly deplored that communal representation should have been 
introduced in this country. Khan Sahib Abdur Rahman in a flood 
of eloquence warned the House that Swaraj would bo impossible 
without communal representation Thereafter the debate took an 
animated turn, speakers who were particularly effective in opposing 
the resolution being Messrs Iswar Saran, Bangachaiiar and Jarnnadas 
Dwarkadas. All of them were unanimous in thinking, so far as 
Colonel Gidney’s community was concerned, that it had absolutely 
no cause for complaint. Indeed, said Mr. Iswar Saran, considering 
number, education, aud stake of tbe domiciled community they wero 
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fesented and Colonel Gidnoy deserved a vote of censj 
'community for bringing the matter before the House. M. 
Uian vigorously criticised Mr. Jamnadas's plea that this was 
giving a handle to the opponents of the reforms when the country 
was demanding the Indianisation of the Sei iecs. After an ineffec¬ 
tive final reply from Colonel Gidnoy the resolution was put to vote 
and lost by 48 votes to 27. It was noticed that out of those who 
voted for the resolution no less than 18 wore Mahomedans. 

The next two resolutions on tho agenda were quickly disposed 
of. Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju moved that 25 scholarships of 
Rs. 4000 per annum bo granted for research work in any part of tho 
world to Indians of promise, so as to fit Indians to replace gradually 
the foreign exports still necessary to-day. This motion was eventually 
agreed to unanimously after tho Government amendment of an addi¬ 
tional clause which spoke for itself: “ as funds are available.” 
Mr. Lachmi Pr. Singha then moved that Government officials should 
furnish overy member of tho House with ovory information and 
facilities, but ho withdraw it on Sir Malcolm's opposition. 

Mr. M. Yamin Khan then moved “to get Kings Commissions 
for Indiaus by direct recruitment and by promotion from tho rank 
of Viceroy's commissioned oflicors in such numbers that all vacancies 
in the Indian Regiments bo in future filled by such Indian officers 
only till all Indian Regiments are wholly Indianized. ” The mover 
tried to show that his proposal was not aiming at anything very 
drastic, sinco, if it took an officer 25 \ oars to reach tho rank of 
Colonel, it was clear that, even if his resolution was being given 
eifcct to at onco, no elimination of the senior ranks of British officers 
in Indian regiments could bo expected for another quarter of a 
century. II. E. the Commander-in-Chief made a long reply warning 
th Houso not to movo too fast but first to learn to walk and similar 
high-browed platitudes. The debate was ultimately postponed after 
rSiv Devaprosad Sarbadhicary had spoken. 


On JANUARY 25th tho Assembly again proceeded with tho con¬ 
sideration of tho Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. Tho 
Chair ruled out of order important amendments of Messrs. Ranga- 
chariar and Man Siugh which proposed to amend sections 131 and 
128 pf the Ci.do which were not included in the Bill. Mr. Ranga- 
ohariar’s amendment was a long one and proposed to insert a now 
section of six clauses regulating tho use of fire arms in dispersing 
unlawful assemblies. Mr. Rangachariar’s object appeared to lo to 
servo tho same purpose which tho Government Bill (recently with 
drawn) on tho subject was intended to serve. Bhai Man Singh 
wanted that no force under section 128 be used to members of an 
unlawful assembly if they did not olfor resistance to their being 
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But both these amendments were not allowed to bo 
these referred to sections outside the scope of the Bill. 



The Boyal Commission. 

After some more amendments had been negatived, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey interrupting the proceedings of the House tool: the earliest 
opportunity to annonuce the decision of his Majesty’s Government 
regarding the appointment of a Boyal Commission on Public Services. 

Mr. Rangachariar asked : who will pay for this Commission ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied that he had made this announcement 
to tho House as a matter of courtesy and any discussion on it mitst 
be raised in tho ordinary manner. Dr. Gour speaking on behalf of 
tho Democratic Party expressed his feeling of shock at the news 
(hear, hoar) and hoped the Chair would allow tho House the earliest 
opportunity of moving an adjournment to discuss the question of tho 
appointment of the Commission. 

A lengthy and heated discussion then ensued on a clause relating 
to the widely known section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Bhai Man Singh moved an amendment requiring the magistrate to 
act on credible information under this section and not merely on his 
opinion. Bhai Man Singh said that the scope of section 144 w r as very 
wide and the powers of the magistrate under that section w r ero so 
unrestricted that safeguards against them were necessary to prevent 
any misuse of the section. He instanced that even a peace-loving 
person like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was prevented by the 
exercise of this section from addressing a public meeting at Ambala. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith said that section 144 was important 
inasmuch as it dealt with the power deliberately placed in the hands 
of the executive for the maintenance of public tranquillity. In 
order to meet tho wishes of the House he moved another amendment 
on behalf of the Government adding the words ‘ if there is sufficient 
ground to proceed under this section/ This amendment met with 
the unanimous approval of the House and was adopted. 

Mr. Rangachariar moved the addition of a sentence that the 
magistrate should resort to section 144 only after recording his 
opinion that the other powers with which he is entrusted are in¬ 
sufficient. He explained that the security sections 107, 108, and 
109 were meant for tho prevention of wrongful acts while section 
14 i empowered the authorities to prevent rightful and legal acts in 
tho bigger interest of public peace. The amendment was rejected 
by 45 to 23, Another amendment of Mr. Rangachariar met the same 
fate. Ir? ra^c he oxclaimed: no wonder that tho country refused to 
pc y taxes imposed by the Assembly when on such an important 
occasion 60 members who represented the people wore absent! 


jfipttafy. 
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J^ A N. 5 6th J tho Chair ^as occupied by Mr. Rangacharia., 
^fc^oncc of Sir Jamsotjeo. There were uo less than throe motions 
for adjournment before the House. One was by Munshi Iswar Saran 
to discuss the Secretary of State’s despatch on further constitutional 
reforms issued on tho 24th. Tho chair took the view that there had 
been sufficient delay m the issue of tho despatch and tho question 
could not now be regarded as one of urgent public importance and 
ruled it out of order. The other two stood in the Zes 0 1 
Mr. Seshagiri Aijar and Dr. Gour respectively and covered the 
same subject, namely, tho forthcoming Public Services Commission 
I ho former wanted to discuss tho announcement made tho dav before 
and tho latter its appointment. But tho President ruled the i a t*l. 
out of ordor. Tho Homo Member expressed his neutrality in the 
mattor. Mr. Eangachariar granted loavo to discuss tho announcement. 

Three advorso ovonts within tho last two days, viz. tho Com 
mandcr-iri-chiof’s speoch on tho Indianisation of tho Army the 
Secretary of Stato’s despatch on tho Reforms, and tho an¬ 
nouncement of tho Royal Commission, provided tho necessarv 
stimulus and tho Assombly exhibited a wholesome vigour in 
passing tho motion for adjournment raised by Mr. Seshamrf Aiyar 
to express their senso of disapproval of tho proposed commis¬ 
sion. lUevoii speakers participated in tho debate and it was si-'nifiemf 
that except for Colonel Gidney, who hoped that tho commission would 
usher 111 hotter days for his community, and Mr. Zahiruddin Alimad 
who did not think it was right for ono to disploaso one’s masters’ 
Sr "Peakora, barring ofcourso tho Government members, condemned 
, appointment of such a commission. Mr. Seshagiri Aiy-r 
uepreoated tho oponing of the question just at the time when further 
constitutional reforms had boon refused and regretted that so 
warm a friend of India as Mr. Montagu should have written in his 

the legi t tUr63 hCr ° had VOry ofton show » » 

iiolS Z T S ° rV1CCS ; f , Th0 P r °l )osed e^iry was enough, 
, 8 I(l > to damp tho ardour of tho most oarncst amongst them The 
idea would havo been unthiukablo if the country had full solf-govern- 
mont and ho held out a warning that tho enquiry would bo one-sided 

saw in TZ C T try f iL S ] r 1 Dova P ra9atJ Sarbadhikari 

went i V‘ ,utcorao < -° Etho f steol ; f ramo debate of last August. Ho 
em nito tho question of costs of previous commissions which had 
nothin* He quoted Lord Winston, the present of the 
s? itoyal v oimmssion, who said tho whole question should bo solved 
one sitting by t wo men. But ho saw a danger in tho 
“peakor s throat of non-coporation with tho Commission. 

Iter Dr ' (4o n\. W “? “ r ' r ? and many pointed thrusts 

6 b0 « au with the intrinsic and inherent illegality of the Comtni.. 
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side. As Mr. Samarth qualified __ 

^ . - section C in clauso 96 of the Government 

India Act which empowered tho Central Authority to embark on 
exactly tho course now to bo taken by tho Royal Commission. Tho 
speaker quoted from Lord Peel’s despatch in which ho urged that 
tho now constitutional machinery has to be tested as a whole as an 
argument against an immediate advance. This was dated tho 22nd 
November and yet within six weeks sufficient experience has been 
gained, quoting again her- from tho announcement of tho Royal Com¬ 
mission. It was imposed on this country against tho wishes of tho 
people anci of the Govt, of India. The Home Member had not cate* 
gorically denied tho challange in the Council of State the day beforo 
(see po'te). ^ Much amusement was caused when Sir Malcolm Hailey 
observed that no challenge had been thrown. Dr. Gour said 
that in that case ho challenged him now. It also contravened, 
according to him, clause 33 in tho Joint Committee’s report laying 
down non-interference with tho joint wishes of tho Legislature and 
tho Government of India, unless imperial interests were imperilled. 
The Assembly would know, he concluded, how to to deal with the 
provision for expenditure on this item at the budget time. Mr. 
Spence and^ Mir Asad Ali also supported the motion while Sir 
Montagu Webb could see no good whatever as tho outcome 
of tho Commission s labours. Its appointment gave a handle to tho 
opponents of the Reforms to say that both tho Legislature and tho 
Government of India stood discredited, ignored and overruled. Ho 
thought it inconceivable that any future Indian Legislature or Gov* 
ernment would deny its obligations. 


tf. a coIm Hailey in a lengthy speech, for whoso splondid 
advocacy Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas paid a merited tribute, said it 
\*as most difficult to face not facts but an atmosphoro of suspicion in 
which imputations really baseless flew wildly about. Referring to 
Di. Gours challenge to him to state whether the Government of India 
agreed with the Secretary of State in this matter or not, his 
answer was simple^ The Government of India were never in 
’of revealing to the public eithor the consensus or tho 
difference of opinion between themselves and the India Office and ho 
did not propose to depart from that practice to-day. There were big 
questions to be solved, and not merely of emoluments. Recruiting for 
Ute Services in England had been impeded by doubts as to their future 
prospects and they had to bo removed. The Indianisatiou of the 
services was inevitable but it could not proceed far unless questions 
: l v0 ^ ie constitution o: the all-India services whether they wore to 
bo on a provincial basis or not were first solved. The commission 
v/as absolutely necessary as a result of tho introduction of tho 
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/and if attontion had not boon concentrated on the politi 
MSetcr of those Reforms, should have come simultaneously. His 
frank admission that the enquiry was undertaken by Whitehall 
becauso Parliament had authority over India and his open suggestion 
that they in England has no confidence either in the India Govt, or 
the local Govt, came as a shock to the Indian members. He plainly 
said that the enquiry was being held not under the auspices of the 
India Govt., because the India Govt, held views opposite to those 
at Whitehall. 



Mr. Jamnadas, refused to be gulled into tho belief that the pace 
of Indianisation might bo accelerated by tho Commission's findings. 
The Homo Member s speech indicated an anxiety that recruiting was 
not satisfactory. Besides, were they justified in expecting anything 
from the Conservative Govt, which had shown its spirit in tho recent 
30 appointments to tho Indian Medical Service? Would such a 
Cabinet over advance the national cause? He had always spoken 
plainly to the people in the past, but on this occasion he felt that 
collossal blunders of this kind made tho work of those liko himself 
who believed in the British connection exceedingly difficult. Insistent 
cries to apply tho closure followed his speech. Mr. Innes was the last 
speaker but all sections of tho House had previously arranged that 
closuro should bo applied to prevent tho motion from being talked 
out. The Government opposed this appeal, but on division it was 
found that a largo majority was in favour and accordingly on tho 
motion being put to vote at 20 minutes to six it was carried by an 
enormous majority. This was virtually a vote of censure on the 
Secretary of State. 

First Labour Reform 

On Monday, January 29th, tho Assembly met for official busi¬ 
ness. The whole week was devoted to tho consideration of the Joint 
Committee’s reports on various Government Bills. The Cotton 
Cess Bill was referred to a Joint Committee, and tho Steam Boilers 
Bill and the Cantonments Bill were passed. A notable measure 
of social legislation was tho Indian Mines Bill which marked a great 
6t op in advance of present conditions. Labour's representative in the 
Assembly, Mr. N. M. Joshi welcomed tho Bill becauso at last the 
principle had boon accepted of eliminating tho labour of women and 
children underground; but ho frankly grudged tho oblique way 
m which tho principle as regards women had been introduced. The 
Bill itself only mentioned that the Governor-General in Council may 
Prohibit the employment of women, whilst the Committee’s Report 
places on record a recommendation that tho employment of women 
below ground” be prohibited “at tho end of about five years’", and 
me mb or in charge of tho Bill (Mr. Inues) during tho debate 
17 
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efofedlv stated that Government were resolved to end this em 



ground 
working 
only the 
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women in due course of time and regarded the absolute 
prohibition of children below ground as a first step in that direction. 
The present Bill was the first revision of the mining law in 22 years, 
and so Mr. Joshi preferred to be satisfied with half the loaf conceded 
rather than delay so necessary a piece of legislation still further. 

b The debate brought out the present conditions prevailing in 
Indian coal mines—labour there being whole-timers only to a small 
extent and the bulk being supplied by villagers who once a week 
trek from their farms 5 to 10 miles away, go below 
and stay thore for 3 days or so sleeping, eating and 
in the grime and darkness. Under this system it is not 
chief bread-winner of a family that goes mining but with 
takes his wife and children : conditions unparalleled in any civilized 
country. The maximum hours of work wcro fixed at six days a week 
and 60 hours (or 54 hours if below ground) per week. Mr. Misra 
wished to reduce these hours to 4P, and 42 respectively and Mr. 
Agnihotri to 54 and 48; but the House seemed but amused at the idea 
of reducing the hours of work of these dirty labourers. Mr. N. Sircar, 
the well-known Bengali mine~owner, lamented that already miners were 
not doing more work and as it was all piece-work, there was no moans 
of forcing them to work longer hours. The 60 and 54 hours maxi¬ 
mum in fact had been included in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Washington Convention, but did not touch the abominable 
system of sleeping underground, which “although forbidden, is only 
too common.” Mr. Joshi struggled hard to win the House for the 
abolition of this system but the House would have none of it on the 
gioiuid that it was the habit of the people.” The cry was raised of 
the doom of a 8 ‘key industry*' the very existence of which would be 
threatened by such “hasty legislation”, which could not but materially 
increase the price of coal and would thus affect all other industries as 
well. 


The Council of State. 

DELHI—JANUARY 24, 1923. 

The Council of State first met on the 24th January and sat only 
for an hour. The most important item of business was the present¬ 
ation of the Secretary of States Despatch on the Beforms. On the 
second day, Jan. 25th, the Council of State considered two Iiesolu” 
tions, the first of which dealt with the purchase of stores in 
England and was moved by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. The mover 
referred to the questions which inevitably aro being asked in 
the British Parliament whenever any order for India is placed 
elsewhere than in Great Britain, and to the gonoral suspicion in 
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sircles that tenders are “ manipulated. ’’ Mr. D. T. Ohad^i n.-n 
, ’ as that the High Commissioner was now-a-days so bound by 
well-known order of December 22nd, 1921 (see I. A. R. 1922 
P- V48) that there was no question of orders being placed otherwise 
tnan purely and strictly on business lines; and ho flatly denied any 
secret correspondence on the subject between Whitehall and Simla, 
•tne mover then withdrew his resolution. 


On the Royal Commission. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. V. G. Kale and called 
»er all tho correspondence recently passed between the Secretary of 
otate and the Indian Government “ on tho question of the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions and prospects of the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial Servicos, especially in connection with the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into tho matter. ” But a dramatic 
turn was given to tho proceedings by Sir Malcolm Hailey who 
forestalled the moving of the Resolution by the announcement that 
the Royal Commission in question had been appointed and that its 
terms of reference included not only the pay, etc. of tho Indian Civil 
service, but also the extent of the application of the Preamble of 
the Reform Act to the Indianization of the Sorvices ! But Mr. Kale, 
* c lt unable to follow tho Home Member s invitation to withdraw his 
resolution and considered it of importance that the country should 
know how the very cogent roasons put forward on this side against 
*urther Commissions for which thero was no money and which only 
tended to embitter feelings had been met by the Secretary of State, 
f r ^ astr ‘ made the point that the distinction between "the Govt." 
. an d tho Secretary of State for India was a real one embodied 

m the Reform Act and in tho convention which had grown up to 
the effect that if the Indian Legislature and Government agreed the 
secret r-y 0 f State, though disagreeing, would not interfere TM S 

tS»! ,0r \ ba i be f 1 . SCr V P '? lo " sl ^ 0bS 1 0rVed by Mr> Montagu and die 
tendency should obviously be 111 the direction of further strengthening 

Tn ° independence of the Indian Government, as enjoined by the 

ludkn :o ’ nm ^ teo - r ™m e v er y point of view it was important that 

rw° n S \ i , k T r ar w f h6in e espoused by the 
denco SLn'T . a ; ,d h o therof°re hoped that the full common- 
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30th norrofficial resolutions were taken up. 

_ -hir Singh moved that the Bill to control possession of minor 
children by sadhus, fakirs, religious mendicants and certain 
other persons bo referred to a Select Committee but it was rejected. 
Sardar Jogendra Singh moved that, as there are many irrigation 
projects awaiting sanction, it would bo of advantage if funds could 
be provided for them on tho same scale as for Bail ways and a proper 
export Board constituted at the Head-quarters to prevent delays in 
decision. The mover regretted that the hopes entertained by the 
peoplo of India that with tho reforms there would be speeding up 
of agricultural^development of the country had not been fulfilled. 
Govt, opposed the resolution on tho ground that Irrigation was a 
provincial subject and the Central Govt, should not bo saddled with 
it. The motion was ultimately lost. 

On January 31 three Bills which were passed by tho Legislative 
Assembly were placed on the table. Mr. Sarma next moved 
recommending the Council to agree to the recommendations of the 
Assembly to refer to a joint committee of both the Houses tho 
Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the improvement 
and development^ of the growing, marketing and manufacture 
of cotton in India.” This was passed and a Committee was nominated. 


Iho Council had before it two resolutions dealing with the Con¬ 
vention and two Becommondations passed at tho International Labour 
Conference, Geneva in 1921, and referring to the extension to agricul¬ 
tural labourers of provisions for workmen's compensation, social 
insurance, housing, and the employment of women and children. 
Mr. Chadwick, moving that no action be taken, explained that 
ir.dfa was an original member of tho “ International Labour Organi¬ 
zation ” and that as such it was bound to place all draft resolutions 
^ er0 Prosed before its own Legislature, which was at liberty 
' 1( v pt or reject, but not to .amend them. As in India even 
industrial workers enjoyed Done of the privileges referred to, it 
was, Mr. Chadwick argued, out of the question to apply them to 
agricultural workers, especially seeing the working conditions of 
hMiaji agriculture. However, Mr. Sastri rose to move as an 
amendment that there be added, <£ at the same time this Council 
recommends that an inquiry bo made as to what action in regard 
to these matters is practicable and necessary in the case of orga- 
nfcatipns like those of tea, rubber and sugar.” Mr. Sastri 
pleaded for giving loyal support In spirit, no less than in letter, to 
humanitarian effort oi tho L L. 0 He showed that plantation 
1 ’‘ onr and other agricultural labour obviously differed radi illy and 
concluded (xow the st .ee of, e.g., the Assam Plantations, that there 
was privia facie evidence for an enquiry though neither Government 




RACIAL DISTINCTIONS BILL 

WCouncil would thereby bo committed to any actual meas 
j-^^Phadwiek remained adamant and his resolutions were duly 
passed, Mr. Sastri’s amendment being negatived. Tho nest day, i.o. 
February 1st, the Assembly on its part, was called upon to do 
its duty in regard to the same two Govt, resolutions : Mr. Ley 
having introduced the resolutions, Mr. Joshi moved an addition: 

and requests tho Govt, to enquire and report to tho Assembly what 
action regarding these matters is necessary and practicable in the 
case of organized plantations.” Ho reminded his hoarers that 
organized plantations were already governed by special laws; that 
j" B^la Azar and Ankylostomiasis they had their occupational 
diseases ; that, according to the last Assam Labour Report, many 
plantations were already doing voluntarily a good deal by way of old 
age Pensions, maternity benefits, &c. He only asked the Assembly, 
alter haying accepted the resolution, to act in tho spirit of the 
on vent ion, and showed, that since they already had legislation for 
organized factories and not for all factories, there was not tho 
s ightest reason why they should not likewise discriminate between 
01 gam zed plantations and other agriculture. 


Th 


Legislative Assembly. 

DBLHI—FEBRUA RY 1923. 

T, 0l * February 1st the Assembly met for official business. The 
if rtSS u t ? nes Acfc Amendment Bill to permit work on Sunday, 

Hu l l 6 haS boCn another holiday m tho week, was introduced Mr 

toCVvi "T? 1 a resohltion regarding rules for emigration of labour 

Ceylon but it was postponed. Considerable time was then hen 
to the amendments to the Cr. P. Code. On the 3rd February there 

men ,0I p y 0110 piec .° of ., loglslation on the a S° u da, namely, the Work- 
interest * mpe ° satlon BllL 0n tIie 5th few interpellations of general 
y„ ,?. V ,gurcd . on the agenda, practically the only one being from Dr 
01,1 lC u regarding tho Frontier Committee’s Report. Tho Govt h i 

Racial Distinctions Bill. 

'hen came Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion for loo,,« *. • 

“"**•*• 01 th0 •—■» «- *• s 
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Ad ask the country to accept the present Bill as an earnest * 
Wishing the races on an equal footing. The House was not allowed 
even breathing space, to dwell upon the speech but was spurred on to 
the continuation, of the discussion of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

The Bill as presented had been altered by the Secretary of 
State in two respects, viz. in regard to British Dominion subjects and 
British soldiers. The report of the Committee was kept long sup~ 
pressed, and it was thought at one time that the Secretary of Stato 
was going to shelve it. Pressure of public opinion at last forced 
Oovt. to publish both the report and the bill on the 2nd February. 
But the main fact now emerging was that a Select Committee of 
the Indian Legislature and the Indian Government, having come to an 
agreement, are both thwarted by the Secretary of Stato. Sir Malcolm 
however exhorted that the Bill breathed the spirit of compromise 
and goodwill. “ Capture it,” ho exclaimed, “while you can.” 


A further and perhaps even more startling exhibition of this 
“ spirit of Whitehall” obviously lay at the back of the declaration 
made by Government on the 8th, when a crowded House (and 
galleries) had come to hear the Government policy as to the fate of 
the E. I. and G. I. P. Kailways at the expiry of their “contracts.’ 
It was accepted on all sides here as an open secret that the Indian 
Government, confronted by the findings of the Acworth Committee 
and the very strong feeling in the Legislature (and the country) as 
to the necessity of ending Company management of Indian railways* 
would accept the verdict of the House and announce its decision 
of taking over the two railway systems as their leases matured. 
But Mr. Innes informed the House that the Secretary of State had 
not yet had sufficient t* .0 to go into the matter and therefore the 
Government would not be able to take part in the debate, unless it 
was further postponed—say for a fortnight! 

On Feb. 7th the Assembly had a short session devoted only to 
the Cr. Procedure Amendment Bill. On the 8th there was an 
unexpected development when the Assembly met to consider the 
question of State versus Company railway management. No other 
item was placed on the agenda, apparently on the presumption that 
it would occupy the attention of the House the whole day. But 
Mr. Innes on behalf of Government suggested that it would be 
convenient for them if the consideration would be postponed to a 
later date as the Secretary of State had called that he had not made 
up Lis mind about it and would not be ready for another ten days. 
Dr, Gour was anxious to have full information as to the dates on 
v.hich Governments views woro communicated to Whitehall and 
tho Secretary of State’s reply was received—a request, which 
was refused. Mr. Innes had not put his suggestion in the form 
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definite amendment but would bo compelled to do so, 
. ld * Mr - Samarth’s amendment to the original resolution^ 
ipijung the principle of State management to the East Indian 
tbo Groat Indian Peninsula Railways when the period of their 
ootracts expired, was brought up. The Home Member rose to 
PPiy the omission by definitely moving a postponement of the 
Inn6S ’ h ° said ’ had handsomely taken on his 
in „ -°i S t, blame for causin S disappointment to the House, but 
hai-rl Ut 1 , fact tho Govornmon t of India had on account of very 
Stats W °m b00n late in despatching their views to the Secretary of 
ThiqVi u therefore ’ suggested a postponement of tho resolution, 
s tne House accepted and the question came again on the 27th. 

Company versus State Management. 

trin nP? tbi3 da y tho Legislative Assembly secured a notablo 
ment Pil Tf 0n n he vital P r °hlem of Company versus State manaj- 
Ma 1 • at -' 71 be remem bered that on the 7th September 1922 
? .7 ;, Iiy an Asiad-ullah had moved a resolution recommending 
IndK 1 Raihva >' s Act of 18ao he so revised as to give 

To th- fu honofit of State-ownership of Indian Railways 
reemn™ °r th , e P resent occasion, Mr. Neogy moved an amendment 
to m ® ndlfl g that tho Governor-General in Council “ may bo pleased 
foil • CO fi fc anC * g * vo e8?ect to the recommendation of the Chairman and 
(i,, „ °ther members of the Indian Railway Committee, 1920-21 thnt- 
conH ,,C 7 rt r V ngs of g uaran teed Railway Companies, as and when the 
StaL U ’> \ r 'xT n ’ ^ould be entrusted to the direct management of the 
had not Wn ^°"J c , onteilded th:lt , tho railwa y Policy hitherto pursued 
or towards ^!!' 6 so much m the interests of the Indian industries, 
inf-, , a n tbo promotion of tho well-being of Indians in fiJ 
ai j ests of the British manufactures and British interest® cenmnllv 
roffiQdy geC L that an unqualified adoption of State management was the 
In a • Jr - Gour moved an amendment to Mr. Neo^v’s ,° 

svm 2 ? so be observed that, whilo generally speakin"°he was i ‘ 

» With Neog ^ h 0 —ted to dedwiA the question "L a 

t),„ 0 common sense and of business. Dr. Gour rm ,,<■ i . a , s , a 
Decei° n i! ;ra0<; witb tbe Rast Indian Railway would expire on'a 

ig f while 1 Raii r y h 


i? K r a y he taken over for man™,,* ul Indla 7 ??•'insula 


Sir Campbell 


^ to . *&• 
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triples both of State and Company management. Mr. Infte] 
g on behalf of Government, recognised that Indian opinion 
generally had ranged itself in favour of Stare management while the 
European business opinion had ranged itself in favour of Company 
management. Govt, no doubt sided with the latter. Government 
had decided that when the contracts with the East Indian Railway 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Companies expired next year 
they must take them under direct State management but Mr. limes 
did not wish it to be implied that they were adopting this course 
becauso they were convinced that State management was the best 
form of management for India. The Commerce Member further 
observed that he intended to explore possibilities. Mr. Lines 
concluded, “ 1 do not ask for very much. All I ask is that the 
House should not, as I may have said, bang the door against any 
well-considered scheme for Company management. It will be a com¬ 
pany domiciled in India, an indigenous company. All the ideas, all 
the hopes and all the aspirations of India in regard to Indianisation of 
the Railway Services will be fulfilled just as adequately by a Company 
of that kind, an indigenous Company as by tho State, and with, 
I am sure, very much less cost to the country.” He then suggested 
that at the end of Dr. Gour’s amendment bo added tho following 


words : — 

But that eJlortB should be continued to concert measures with the object of 
handing over one or other of the two railways after tuch grouping as may be 
necessary 10 an indigenous company calculated to give India the benefits of real 
comi any management. 

“ The effect of that is that we take over tho two railways in the 
first instance, but that we continue our efforts with the object of hand¬ 
ing over one or other of them to a real private indigenous Company.” 
In addition to Sir Campbell Rhodes, the European commercial view 
was voiced by Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Wilson showing how from 
the business point of view tho management of Indian railways by a 
real Company was the only and the best method of running a purely 
commercial concern. An animated discussion then lasted for nearly 
four hours and the Indian point of view was put forward by Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, Mr. Manmohandas Eamjiand Mr. Kamat, who refused 
to accept Mr. Innes’ motion which they contended wanted to commit 
them to a scheme which was absolutely obscure and also wanted to 
place Company management above State management without 
giving tho latter a trial. Sir Malcolm Hailey, after pointing out 
some of the attractions which Company management otFered, thought 
that it would be unreasonable absolutely to close the door to 
negotiation for an Indian Company. He denied that by passing 
Mr. Innes* amendment tho Assembly was, as suggested by Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, tying itself to a definite line of action with regard 
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/Company or that if this amendment was passed they wni 
ind to givo one of thoir railways over to a Company? 
4eogy\s rosolation having by now fallen into the background, 
the tie was between I)r. Gour's and Mr. Innes’ amendments. Mr. 
Innos amendment was at last defeated by 56 votes against 42 and 
Mr. Noogy's motion as amended by Dr. Gour was carried without a 
division. 


On February 10th the Assembly resolved to send congratulatory 
messages to thoir Majesties and Viscount Lasccllos and Princess Mary 
at the birth of a son to Her Royal Highness. Aftor nearly four hours' 
discussion, the Assembly passed two resolutions moved by Mr. Hulkh 
declaring as lawful the emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon 
a . n d Federated and Unfederated Malaya States on terms and condi¬ 
tions published. This perpetuates the shameful betrayal of the poor 
Indian emigrants into the hands of the Colonials and the House was 
powerless to check it. The Factories Act Amendment Bill was 
Passed and three minor Bills were introduced. On the 12th the Cr. 
Pr. Code amendment was gone through in a very thin House. 

On February 14th other official bills wore taken up by the 
Assembly. The Cr. Pr. Amendment Bill came to its last stage 
after having engaged tho attention of the House for 12 days. On 
Section 162(1) there was a hard struggle between tho Govt, and 
tho Indian mombors and in tho ond Govt, was defeated by 41 to 
votes. Tho Official Secrets Bill thon came for consideration. Up 
till now tho British Law was operative but as that did not suit 
the administration of India, this now measure was brought forward. 
Mr. Agnihotri wanted to have the bill sent back to the select 
committee as the provisions wore such that tho liberty of tho subject 
was at the mercy of the authorities. His proposal was negatived, 
as well as somo othors. 


Next day, February 15th, was devoted to non-official busim s. 
In the motion of Mr. Kamat, tho select committee's roport on tho 
Bill further to amend the Married Women's Property Act, 1871 
was taken into consideration and passed. Mr. Se.bagiri ^iyar’s 
bill to amend the Hindu law relating to tho exclusion from inheritance 
certain classes of heirs and to remove certain doubts was referred 
<> a select committee. The House also agreed without opposition to 
v , to u f lcct committee another Bill of Mr. Seshagiri Aivav 
inch changed the order of inheritance in tho Hindu family so a.- to 
m 8 1 e , arller certain female members. Mr. Abdul Kasim next 

f ? , a seloct comraitf00 on his Bill to provide for tho retriv 
tiation of the IFaqf estates (endowments) and the proper rendSc 

so aCOOunt3 . tho mutwallis (trustees) of such estates*! There was 
- opposition to this but at tho end the House agreed to refer the 
17(a) 
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I aJ select committee by 41 votes against 30 . Mr. Gr. R- ^ j 

^{oved for reference to a select committee of his Bill furtliorHo 
"amiendthe Land Acquisition Act, 1894, but this was rejected. 


Protection & Indian Tariff. 

On February 16th one of the most momentous problems that 
have agitated the public mind for generations came up for discussion 
before the Assembly. That problem was whether India should 
accept a policy of protection qualified by such discrimination as may 
be decided upon by the Government of India in consultation and with 
the approval of the Legislature. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas move 
the following resolution :— 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a 
policy of Protection be adopted as the one best suited to the interests of India, 
its application being regulated from time to time by such discrimination as m y 
hit considered necessary by the Government of India with the consent and 
approval of the Indian Legislature. 

After tracing the history of the question and a brief survoy of 
the recommondations of the Fiscal Commission, the mover strongly 
advocated a policy of reasoned protection which would help rapid 
industrialisation in this country. Mr. Innes, on bohalf of Government, 
moved the substitution of the following for the original resolution:— 
That, this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council: 

(a) that he accepts in principle the proposition that the focal policy o the 
Government of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering the develop- 
merit- of industries in India ; 

lb) that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard must 
be had to the financial needs of the country and to the present dependence of 
the Government of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part or 

U8 revenue; ^ cip , e shou , d be applied with discrimination, with due 
regard to the well-being of the community and sublet to the safeguards sug¬ 
gested in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission , 

(rfi that in order that effect may be given to these recommendation a Tariff 
Board should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in the first 
instance, that such Tariff Board should be purely an investigating and advising 
body and should consist of not more than three members, one of whom should 
be a Government official, but with power, subject to the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment oE India, to co-opt other members for particular inquiries. 

The Commorco Member analysed the implications of his amend¬ 
ment and ashed the House to realise that it meant the piping 
oii of the slate and that it would henceforward rest with the 
Legislature to decide what the new writing on that slate should 
hr- He emphasised that the amendment marked an epoch in 
the fiscal history of India. Whereas, hitherto, the tariff had been 
a revenue tariff, the principle of protection as an integral part of its 
tariff pokey was now being adopted by tbe Government. for the 
first time, said Mr. Imios, “ the Govt, of India ask tho Legislature 
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to tho proposition that their tariff policy may legitimate]) _ 
^ direc tatf towards fostering the development of industries in India,’’ 
But, ho said, there was another side to the policy of tho development 
of industries. There was the danger of political corruption and tho 
danger of tho formation of trusts. The possible effects of this policy 
in raising tho prices could not be ignored ; hence the need for dis - 
crimination. The interests of the agricultural classe. had also to bo 
taken into account and it was impossible to view without alarm tho 
prospect of a substantial rise of prices following upon a development 
of policy of protection. “ Nevertheless, wo aro prepared, ” Mr. Innes 
said, “ to accept tho considered conclusion of tho Fiscal Commission 
that on tho whole tho right policy to adopt is a policy of discrimi¬ 
nating protection.” Dealing with the implications of the amendment, 
Mr. Innes claimed that tho last clause was tho most important and 
strongly supported tho proposal for tho formation of a Tariff hoard. 
But “ the House will recognise that a Government, placed as wo 
aro, are entitled in dealing with this important question, to lay down 
that the only safe and prudent courso is to proceed with a proper 
measure of caution.” Sir Campbell Rhodes supported the general 
conclusion embodied in Mr. Innes proposition as the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce had come to the samo conclusions on the matter 
as Govt. Mr. Townshond opposed protection for India but concluded 
by saying that ho was “.unwillingly forced to support this amendment, 
lest a worse thing befall us.” Mr. Joshi questioned tho wisdom 
of building a high tariff wall in order to protect an industry, and 
urged tho noed for greater caution in placing burdens on tho 
Poor. He attacked tho Bombay capitalists in a fierce speech. 
Mr. Kamat hoped that the Tariff Board appointed by Government 
would onioy tho confidence of tho Legislature and of tho country 
at largo and would bo a properly constituted body. Sardar Bahadur 
Gaj.jau Singh made his remarks principally in tho interests of 
agriculture. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar regretted that Mr. Innes’ amend¬ 
ment did not cover all tho issues which had been submitted to tlio 
Fiscal Commission and moved certain amendments. Sir Basil 
Blackett in opposing tho amendments asked the House to recoguiso 
tho groat advauco that Government had made and not to cloud 
tho issue by getting into a discussion of the details of tho particular 
phraseology in which that advance was mado. Ho accepted whole¬ 
heartedly tho doctrine that it was India’s right to decide what fiscal 
policy she shall liavo, and so long as ho remained a Member of the 
Government cf India ho would whole-heartedly' attempt to assist in th- 
introduction of tho polity which India has chosen# On the constitut ion 
of the Tariff Board tho Finance Member advised the House not to 
biterfero with tho legitimate functions of tho Executive by creating a 
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which would be regarded as a mistake when the 

fully responsible at some future date to the__. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari and Mr. Ginwala also took 
j)art in the debate. Mr. Innes ; amendment was eventually adopted in 
the placo of Mr. Jamnadas Lwarkadas’ resolution. 


Indianisation of the Army. 

On February 17th the adjourned debate on Mr. Yamin Khans 
Itesolution on the Indian Army (see p. 253) was taken up. His 
Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief made the following important 
announcement 

The Government consider that a start should be made at once so as to give 
Indians a fair opportunity of proving 'that units officered by Indians will be 
efficient m every way. Accordingly it has been decided that eight units oi 
cavalry or infantry be selected to be officered by Indians. This scheme will be 
put into force immediately. The eight units to be wholly Indianised will be 
mainly infantry units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They will be 
chosen judiciously so as to include as many representative types as possible of 
Indian battalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army. Indian officers 
holding commissions in the Indian Army will be gradually transferred to Indian- 
is.'ng units t o as to fill up the appointments for which they are qualified by their 
rt uk and by their length of service, and the process of Indianising these units 
\vjj{ then continue uninterruptedly as the officers gain seniority and fitness in 
other r.,-peers, which will qualify them for the senior posts. I have given the 
House thew few details because I think they will be of interest as revealing some 
o[ the practical aspects of the change. There is one other point, however, which 
it is necessary for me to explain. It is that, simultaneously with the Iiuhanisa- 
■En of th'selected eight units, Indians who qualify for the King’s Commission 
will continue as at present to be postal to the other units of the Indian Army. 
The numb r of Indian cadets now sent to Sandhurst each year, if all pass Glut 
successfully, is more than sufficient to replace the normal wastage in the eight 
v-niG a one, I draw attention to this matter as it is of signilicance which the 
House, I am sure, will not fail to appreciate.” 

Mr. Scshagiri Aiyar sot the ball rolling in the direction of im¬ 
proving th,' original resolution. A large number of amendments had 
beep table ! for discussion, but Lord Bawlinson’s announcement cut 
short what might have been a prolonged and animated debate. 
Several members spoke, and although the announcement was not 
accepted as completely satisfactory, dissatisfaction being expressed 
1 ;> owe members and the scheme being oven characterised by some 
as half-hearted and uncomprehcnsive in as much as it did not con¬ 
template the admission of Indians to all branches of the service, a 
distinct turn was given to the discussion. Mr. Kamat made a strong; 
speech categorically asking what the rate of progress will bo in the 
various units of the Army. There wore 3200 British officers in the 
Indian Army. How many years (centuries ?) would be taken for 
their replacement by Indian officers at the rate proposed 1 What 
again about Indianising the Artillery and the Air force? But 
leaders like Mr. Kangachariur and Dr. Gour seemed to have been 
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Lted by the announcement. It led Dr. Gour to ad 
_„^l’ossion of his gratitude to his original amendment asking 
for tho formulation of a scheme for the steady increase of Indians 
tho commissioned ranks of the army with a view to ensure the 
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officoring of all Indian regiments by Indian officers with a minimum 
of British officors as might at present be necessary to ensure their 
efficiency. Col. Gidnoy in anguish cried what was tho position of his 
community in tho schome of Indianisation ? Mr. Burden in opposing 
tho amondment on behalf of Government declared that, the essential 
purpose of the debate initiated by Mr. Yamin Khan having been 
served and tho situation having boon altered by tho announcement 
made, tho Indianisation of tho Indian Army having been asked for 
and having in some measure been conceded, it seemed to him that 
the amondment must necessarily fall to the ground. Tim amend¬ 
ment, when pressed to a division, was lost by 40 votes against 4 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyars amendment asking for the publication of the 
correspondence on tho subject was rejected and Mr. \amin Khans 
original motion was negativod by 22 votes against 43. 


The Council of State. 


Another important Army debate was held in the Council of Stale 
which met on tho 12th Fob. when Sir Dinshaw Wacha moved a reso¬ 
lution urging tho necessity of repealing or substantially modifying tho 
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Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 ni view of the intolerable bun 


of military expenditure of India. The resolution was supported by 
Mr. Pursh otumdas Thakurdas, Mr, Lalubhai Samaldas, Lala lvm 
Saran Das and Lala Sukhbir Sinh v. In support of this reform, oxpc rfc 
military and civil opinion was quoted against the unwise, expensive and 
inequitable scheme which was responsible for the deficit o. 30 crores 
of rupees ; and an appeal was made to Government to accept the reso¬ 
lution and thereby to free themselves from tho shackles o- th • M ar 
Office to whose dictation, it was said, thoy were bound hand and foot. 
Tho Indian Army vas under tho thumb of the Military authorities of 
the United Kingdom who use tho Indian Army to further Imperial 
projects, and for this the Indian tax-payer was saddled w : Ti the hu ;o 
military expenditure, unparalleled anywhere in the modern v,*o”id. 
Sir Dinshaw who had made life-long study of Military finance made a 
strong speech. The fact is that under tho oxisting syUom a vciy 
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largo portion of tho British reserves is built up at tho oxpense ot 
and tho arran;;emont is very economical and convenient to Britain. 
But constituted as tho Council of State is Govt, did not hud it difficult 
to defeat Sir Dii haw’s mo : on by 16 votes to 12. ilia Excellency tho 
Comru uidor'in Chiof in reply po’ntcd out that it tho Government 
of India wore to maintain a separate British force of their ovu 
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and continued service in India it would bo very 
dstly and far loss efficient than the employment, as at pr<! 
regular British regiments which came to India for a tour of duty 
on the satoo rates of pay as they received while serving in the United 
Kingdom. His Excolloncy refused strongly to accopt, as he spaciously 
said, a lower standai’d of efficiency than that at which the 
Government of India had hitherto aimed. 


The next two days the Council considered the bills already 
passed in the Assembly and the business was purely formal. On 
February 16th non-official business was taken up. There were 
three important resolutions on the agenda. 


Industrial Finance. 


On the question of Industrial finance Mr. Kale moved a resolution 
that effect bo given, at as early a date as practicable, to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding an inquiry at 
the hands of an expert committee into the question of industrial finance 
and industrial banks. In moving this resolution Mr. Kale referred to 
tho difficulties experienced by industrialists in obtaining capital for 
starting and running their industries and urged that an expert 
committee alone could investigate tho whole matter and recommend 
suitable means for advancing and helping tho indigenous industries. 
Tho resolution was supported amongst others by Baja Sir Harnam 
Singh, Khan Bahadur Ibrahim Haroon Jaffor, Nawab Major Moha- 
med Akbar Khan and Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas. Mr. Chadwick, 
' heugh ho did not oppose the resolution, pointed out tho difficulties, 
and stated what the several Local Governments had done in tho matter 
and coucludcd by saying that tho Government did not want to raise 
false hopes that they would bo able to put forward funds freely to 
Hart such banks or to give loans to industries, nor did thoy want to 
load people to think that now they wore going to get money 
on terms business-men would consider cheap. Tho resolution was, 
however, accepted by the Houso without a division. 

Compulsory National Military Training. 

The next resolution was made by Mr. Phirozo Sethna that “ the 
sj fern of compulsory national military training and servico be 
introduced, in any form suited to tho condition of tho country and 
that a committee with a non official majority bo appointed to 
report as to the manner in which this object may be attained.” The 
mover emphasised tho necessity of preparing Indians fully _ and 
quickly to assumo the responsibilities of national defence and pointed 
o,:; that, such preparation was essential to the establishment of 
responsible government. He was ably supported by Mr. Khapardo, 
Lula Ram Saran Has, Baja Sir Eampal Singh, Mr. Purshotamdas 
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l3as ’ and lSir Dinshaw Wacha. His Excellency the CommWcr- 
^ ’ aS Wa ?M atura J °^ 0scJ fche P r °POsal which ho characterised 

fche^SSK V whl ° s ^ path , lsU) o with the ideas expressed, ho asked 
the Council to consider the practical problem embodied in the 

J*®"' and observed that the adoption in India of a system of 

, “ P 1 T mi w ary -f ain ’ Dg and service was both impractical and 
protest ? Sai FT A -I as lb not unnecessary when the British were hero to 
i S , H “ Excellency further argued that the proposal was not 
thH v! te b •T-S- Ind,a , S ra0mborsbi P of the League of Nations and 
' l m 1 . P0n3 t !L leS and ohi’gations which attached to such membership, 
ioioovor, at the prosont stage of its history whon tho world was 

wl,n!f V ?i Unn f *° rc P 0V , er from tho results of a devastating war, 
the desire of all should bo towards tho maintenance of tho 
bOnoral peace, His Excellency onquired if it would be consistent with 
i international ideals for India to be contemplating a proposal of 
tins nature ! Sir Dinshaw Wacha asked why Govt, should always 
opposo ovory resolution brought by the non-officials? That, ho 
saw was an attitude of nihilism like that of the non-co-oporators. 

‘ i mar Hayat, Chaudhri Lai Chand and Major Nawab Akbar 

f~ an °PPOsod tho resolution along with Govt, which was lost by 
iour votes. 


Census of Production. 


The thirtl resolution about the industrial wealth of tho country 
mnv5 subject of a resolution in the Council of State which was 
'■ *y ‘ 11 Dinshaw Lacha oil tho ICth February recommendinG' 
o groat importance, economically ‘and financially, of taking a 
onsus of production for British India every ten years : but 
p Uas d,3 POscd on the 10th. Mr. Chadwick on bohalf of the 
ovornmont accepted the principle of the resolution and stated that 
i u ’? oIe tbe statistical publications wore at prosont under review 
<i ir i ° ) Government would do their best to bring them together and 
ujlish them in such a form as Sir Dinshaw required so that thoy 
* IS °t approximate towards a census of production. Tho resolution 
as corned without a division. 


The Legislative Assembly 

f i !]" t cbrua 7 18th the most important matter discussed was 
w ° • |!• Distinctions Bill. Sir Malcolm Hailey in moving it 

•asm his best from, and some 10 members participated in the 
scussion whi ;h was characterised by a spirit of compromise on 
i sld0, Mr. Agnihotris amendment to oxclude Colonials from 
,r S logardod as European British Subjects evoked some ho it. 
Hangachariar wanted to evade tho point and bo magnum- 
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nd Dr. Gour thought that considering our holplossnolj _ 

was tho bettor part of valour. Before such an attitude 
even leading Indian mombers, not to say of the Government, 
the mover had to withdraw his amendment. Some 30 out of 78 
amendments were disposed of and the rest stood over. 

Non-Official Bilk 


After three daj^s of unusually interesting business tho Assembly 
met on tho 20 th Fob. to transact non-official bills of which there wore 
no less than 10 on the agenda. Moulvi Abdul Kasim championed tho 
cause of mukhtars and his bill was allowed to go before a select com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Gour then introduced his bill for defining tho liability of 
minor son in regard to his father s antecedent debt, but it was thrown 
out by 27 votes to 34. A different fate awaited his next proposal to. 
remove the disqualification against women legal practitioners in India. 
From t ho chorus of approval only tho conservative muslim opinion 
abstained, but it was found to bo extremely localised and the bill 
was finally referred to a select committee. Mr. Muhammed Yamiri 
Khan's proposal to register money-lenders was thrown out after an 
elfcctivo speech by Mr. Haigh. Mr. Yamin Khan mentioned ono 
instance of Rs. 400 swelling into nearly 67 lakhs and another of Rs. 
350 into over seven lakhs. Mr. Neogy whoso motion wa 3 for 
loav 3 to introduce a bill for the repeal of the Workmen's Broach 
of Contract Act of 1859 made out a strong case for his bill, but 
it was opposed by Government on tho ground that it was absolutely 
necessary in certain cases, such for instance as Sukkur barrage 
scheme whoso progress depended on labour imported from long 
distance. Tho mover was willing to accept the Governments 
assurance to repeal tho Act in 1926 provided the bill was introduced 
this year. But Mr. Chattorji on behalf of Government refused to 
commit himself to that condition and the motion was voted upon 
and declared lost. The last item on the agenda was Mr. Lathe's 
bill to modify and codify the law relating to inter-caste marriages 
among Hindus. Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith held it would bo a pure 
waste of time and advised the mover to mark time till the IIouso 
had given its judgment on Dr. Gour s bill. The motion was lost 
by i 9 votes to 38. 

On February 21 st the Racial Distinctions Bill was taken up 
and passed with only ono noiroilicial amendment regarding whipping 
which was passed against Govt, by 48 votes to 34. This amendment 
proposed by Mr. Agnihotri was to permit appeals in easels of 
•whipping. 

On this day a long statement was made by Mr. Tonkins* n 
showing tho action taken by the Govt, on certain resolutions passed 
by the Assembly, especially with regard to the Indian Army. 






THE KENYA RESOLUTION 
Provincial Contributions. 



L 


22nd was again tho non-official day. A resolution 
based upon the disappointment felt at the non-fulfilment of tho full 
hopes entertained from the reforms was moved Mr. M. K. Reddi 
recommending that steps bo taken immediately to set apart some 
revenue for the purpose of wiping out all contributions from the 
provinces in the course of six years. Mr. Reddi reforred to the 
emphasis with which tho Joint Committee had said that for the 
very successful working of tho reforms the provincial contributions 
must go, and ho pleaded in the interests of the provinces, which 
had suffered seriously in the past, that a determined effort 
should be made by the Central Government. Mr. Reddi was 
supported mainly by members from Madras and the Punjab while 
members from Bombay opposed the motion as inopportune in view 
of the forthcoming budget. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House 
that the Government of India had been steadfastly endeavouring to 
shape its policy towards the reduction and the eventual extinction of 
the provincial contributions, but the first duty was to balance the 
central budget and the Finance Member urged that it was their duty 
to direct their attention first and foremost to their primary duty of 
balancing their own budget, being quite sure that that would 
essentially bo the first stop towards tho reduction and tho eventual 
extinction of the provincial contributions. lie contended that the 
moment was not convenient for the Government of India, in view r of 
the forthcoming budget, to express its viows on the subject of the 
provincial contributions and suggested that the discussion should be 
adjourned. Tho Finance Member’s motion was adopted by 53 votes 
against 36. The debate exhibited a remarkable degree of inter 
provincial jealousy over this matter. 


Indians in Kenya. 


Mr. Girish Chandra Nag then moved his resolution claiming full 
and equal rights of citizenship for Indian settlers in Kenya and 
expressing indignant protest at the threats of the W hito settle: s 
to resort to violonco if those rights were conceded. The debate 
was a comparatively short one, partly because it was not productive 
of controversy, but mainly because of Mr. Rangachariar’s motion, 
which was next on the agenda, to express the extreme dissatisfaction 
of tlio Assembly at Lord Peel’s despatch on the grant of further 
reforms. But there were two notable speeches by Dr. Gour and 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas before the hon. Mr. Sarma closed the 
dobate with a declaration of tho Government’s attitude. Tho 
resolution was carried, Government benohes being silent. But 
Dr. Gour was porsistent- in forcing the Government ’0 be porbivo 
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i^tl Ultimately it was agreed that the vote bo recorded as unaniiL™^ 
[t^tne Upper House the same matter was discussed on March 5th 
see p. 277). 



The Despatch on Further Reforms. 

Then came Mr. Rangacbariar's motion to expross the Assembly's 
extremo dissatisfaction at the reply contained in the Secretary of 
State's despatch to the demand for granting further reforms. 
Mr. Rangachariar did not see why Whitehall, realising the impossibility 
of Governing India from London, should not delegate its authority 
to Delhi. The Assembly had demonstrated its fitness to deal 
with the whole budget. He did not ask for reconsideration of the 
Secretary of State's position and the resolution was intended only 
to express the extrome dissatisfaction of the Assembly. Munshi 
Iswar Saran desired to be outspoken. He meant to imply no threat 
in saying that the country was determined to reach Dominion 
Status.in the shortest possible time and to delay her advance was 
dangerous to the maintenance of British connection. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarladhikari followed in a similar strain, but Mr. Moir was plainly 
shocked by the blashphemous references to Whitehall. Was not 
the 1 ecretaiy of State, he asked, a member of His Majesty's Cabinet, 
and was it good for the Assembly to get into the habit of regarding him 
an obstructor? Mr. Alien from Assam, ordinarily a silent member, 
entertained the House with a speculation on Gandhi Raj, Bismark's 
view on German Empire arid the fiscal policy of India and similar 
nonsense. Dr. Gour helped to enliven the proceedings by quoting, 
in answer to the Home Member's challenge, from the Indian 
Hansard to prove that Sir William Vincent was himself a party to 
the Assembly's demand for more reforms. At this stage Mr. Ranga“ 
chariar made it clear that his motion was not intended to be a 
vote of censure on the Secretary of State but only expressed their 
dissatisfaction. The debate however was adjourned tine die . 

On February 24th the Assembly sat only for a short time 
to pass the Cotton Cess Bill and the Official Secrets Bill. The 
Income Tax Amendment Bill was introduced. Next day the long 
draw:. €r. Pr. Code Amendment Bill was at last passed, and the 
White Slave Traffic Bill was considered. On the motion of Sir 
Campbell Rhodes the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill was not 
taken T±p, Government being defeated on the motion, and Sir Camp¬ 
bell's proposal to circulate it for opinion was carried. On February 
27th the Workman's Compensation Bill as amended by the Council 
of State was passed. On this day the great Railway Debate men¬ 
tioned on p. ‘J63 occupied the House for almost the whole day. 

This closed the business for February. The Budget was 
presented on 'March 1, 1923 (see pp. 281-292). 
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’23] CHANGE IN RULES OF BUSINESS 

I’he Council of Slate 

FEBRUARY—MARCH 1923 

.. Som0 vory important non-official resolutions were discussed in 

& C SL1 “SlSS ??«.**?*>: 0 ?*•ml 


VV orkmen s Compensation Bill was passed clause by clause. On 
bruai-y ^Ist threo non-official resolutions figured on the agenda, 
the most important was as follows : _ 


Change in Rules of Business. 

Mr. Sethna moved that steps be taken to modify Rules 23 (l) of 
the Rules of Business for the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly and the corresponding Question Rule so as to permit the 
ndian Legislature to take cognisance by resolutions and questions on 
matters, as for example the Princes’ Protection Bill, on which tho 
Government of India had already undertaken legislation. Ho con¬ 
tended that the right of interpellation should be co-extcnsive with 
that of legislation. By passing tho Princes’ Protection Bill the Council 
p tak0n cognisance of matters affecting the relations between the 
'government of India and the Indian Princes, and yet, Mr. Sethna 
complained, under tho existing rules members wore prevented from 
rnoyng resolutions or putting questions on such matters. Sir 
^luhammad Shaft who spoke on behalf of tho Government pointed 
oui that tho relations of the Government with Indian States wore 
ooverned not by legislation but by treaties and declared that it was 
neonceivablo that any legislation would over be introduced by iho 
government on mattors affecting relations with a Foreign State ; ho 
eiotore failed to see any occasion for the proposed modification of 

o lule but assured tho House that at the proper moment the * ;> v- 
ornment would consider the desirability of modifying the rule on tho 
mos suggested. The motion was theroupon withdrawn. 


Resolution on Arms Act. 

.Mr. R^za Ali moved for a committee to eiiquiie into the 
■'^ministration of Ajmer Marwara, whether the political aspirations 
oi the people 0 f the province wore capable of attainment, ’and to 
enquire into the desirability of amalgamating the province with a 
algor one. But the rnovor withdrew it on Government promising 
; > open negotiations with tho U. P. Government. Tho next rosolu- 
r Mis moved by Mr. Sukhbir Singh for immediate effect being 
rL er . to \ he majority report of the Arms Rules Committee with 
tain modifications but tho consideration of tho matter was »o. 
toned till February 26th when the debate was resumed. On this day 
. oukhbir Singh moved an omnibus resolution requiring exemption 
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Lrms licence of all Provincial Council Members, all Barnfe 
^ers, Vakils of five years* standing, and all University teacliers" 
graduates of 7 years’ standing. He wanted the majority report 
to be at once put into operation. But Government opposed both 
the propositions, and at last the resolution was put and lost by the 
Government block. 

On February 27th after some official bills passed in the lower 
House had boon passed, the Council took up for consideration the 
non-official bill to ‘ amend the law relating to heriditary priests to 
claim emoluments in respect of religious ceremonies ” as passed by 
the Assembly. After a series of motions, for amendments the 
operative part of the bill itself was thrown out by a majority of the 
• non-officials, the officials remaining neutral, and the whole bill was 
accordingly rejected. This was the first time that a bill passed by 
the Assembly was thrown out by the Upper House. 


Indians as Govt. Secretaries. 

On the 28th February Mr. Sastri moved:— 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to give Indian members of the Indian Civil Service an insight into the 
large problems of Imperial administration and policy, he would be pleased 
to appoint, so far as possible, at least one such officer as Secretary Joint 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary in every Departmant of the Secretariat of the 
Government of India.” 


# Mr. Sastri complained that during the last 20 years only 3 
Indians belonging to the Indian Civil Service had come into tho 
Secretariat and 2 of them had been there for vory short periods, 
lio referred to the Preamble to the Government of India Act, gave 
figures shewing the number of Indians eligible for such appointments, 
and vainly pleaded for a fulfilment of the pledge Government had 
given to prepare Indians as rapidly as possible to sustain their 
own self-Government. Mr. Ruza Ali moved an amendment so 
as to enlarge tbo scope of tho resolution in order to include 
Indians generally. Mr. Crerar in his reply contended that there 

was really no divergence in principle between the views ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Sastri and the views entertained and acted 
u>-oi) by the G; vernmenfc of India. But Govt, must adhere scrupu¬ 
lously and strictly to tho principle of selection on the basin of 
proved merit and ability, implying that Indians had less merit. 
Moreover, the adoption of sucb a rule would undoubtedly trench 
upon t he reasonable and proper interests of tho Europern members. 
Tho c a was at last out of the bag ! Tho Homo Secretary proposed 
the follow mg amendment: — 

This Counci] recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
(O give Indians an insight into the larger problems of Imperial administration 
nnd policy, they should be afforded wider opportunities to become qualified for 
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,c for the posts of Secretary, Joint .Secretary or Deputy Sccretar 
cuts of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

)nce more the Upper Chamber refused to be gulled by the Govt, 
statement. Mr. Crerar’s amendment was thrown out by 13 
votes against 1 9 and Mr. Sastri’s resolution, as amended by Mr. 
Rnza Ali, was adopted without a division in the following form :— 


“ That this Council recommends to the Gov- rnov-Geheral in Council that, 
in order to give Indians an insight into the large problems of Imperial adminis¬ 
tration and policy, he would be pleased to appoint, so far as possible, r„t least 
one Indian as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every Depart¬ 
ment of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 


This closed the business for February. On March 1st tho Budget 
was presented (Pp. 281-292). Of tho important non-official reso¬ 
lutions of March may bo mentioned tho following 


Duty 011 Petrol. 

O 11 March 5tli Mr. Sastri’s Kenya resolution created a stir in the 
Upper House. On this day the first motion was Mr. Ramsaran Das's 
for a duty on Benzin and Petrol exported from Burma to foreign 
countries. This was first moved on the 19th February and \vas 
postponed till after the budget and the debate was now resumed. Mr. 
Kale moved an amendment that the duty be not less than six annas a 
gallon. Government opposed it obviously for the benefit of tho 
Companies. Mr. Sethna pointed out tho huge fraud that was being 
perpetrated by tho Petrol companies, but Government stood to its 
guns and the motion fell. 


Tho Resolution un Kenya. 

Next came Mr. Sastri's resolution on Kenya. Ho moved :— 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he bo pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty's 
Government tho view of this Council that no settlement regarding 
the political rights and status of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony 
of Kenya would satisfy tho people of India unless Indians in Kenya 
are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with European 
settlors; and this Council records i f s indignant protest at the 
imported threats of violence on tho part of tho latter and toll, trusts 
His Majesty’s Government will take effective steps to prevent any 
such outbreak and to afford Indian residents the necessary protection ; 
and this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions 
on new immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion 
hero.” At tho outset he drew a distinction which was not commonly 
understood. Ho said the Imperial Conference resolution recognising 
tho right to determine the composition of the population related < ily 
to sbli-govoriiing Dominions of the Empire. The case for a Croiui 
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lonyllike Kenya resfced on grounds cf equality and this 

tons/ in Kenya claimed only by stages. In the first place_^ _ 

3 U(jC^ 0 fc ask for universal suffrage, nor that the Legislative Council 
[enya should be composed oi Indians according to their numerical 
strength. They were content if the number of Indians was less than 
half. Thus they only wanted a very partial fulfilment of the rights 
of equality. And yet there was a good deal of agitation by European 
settlers who had imbibed the spirit that prevailed in South Africa, 
namely, no equality to Indians, expulsion of Indians if possible and, 
what is more, a union of East Africa with South Africa. When they 
threatened violence in case equality was granted, they were not 
merely bluffing but were earnest. ‘ Our people (Indians) whether 
in India or abroad have shown such humility and modesty, such 
respect for law and order, such patience even under the greatest 
provocation that what an American lady told me recently is perfectly 
true, namely, that we ‘Indians are the only Christians on the face of 
the earth.’ After a good deal of angry talk which the Govt. 
Member tried his best to calm down, the resolution w T as put and 
cairied. 


Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill. 

Next day, March 6th, was taken up by the Cr. Pr. Code 
Amend. Bill as passed by the Assembly. Govt, tried to carry out 
their threat to the Assembly that the clause turnod down by the 
latter (p. 265) would be brought before the Upper House and passed, 
but at the timely intervention of Mr. Samaldas tho bill was postponed 
for ' joint conference between the two Houses of tho Legislature 
and Govt, to come to an amicable settlement. 


Modification of Electoral Rules 

Two important questions connected with election to tho Indian 
Legislature were raised by Mr. Raza Ali in the Council of State. 
On the 12th March he moved a resolution recommending "that early 
steps be taken to amend the electoral rules so as to enable a member 
of this Council to sock election to other legislative bodies constituted 
under tho Government of India Act, 1919” Mr. Crorar, in his 
reply, analysing the resolution, said that it raised three cases of 
importance, (1) the candidature or a member of either chamber of 
the Indian Legislature for the other chamber, (2) the candidature 
of a member of a local Council for cither chamber of the Indian 
Lc islature, and (3) the candidature of a member of either chamber 
of tho Indian Legislature for a local Council. W’^h regard to (1) 
and (2) Mr. Crerar observed that the Government were disposed 
favourably to consider an amendment of the rules. As regards (3) 
he pointed out the difficulties and opposed the proposed amendment 
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-_, tl115 Council not to commit itself to a proposition \vHT 

!;co : ultL'orily arise in very exceptional circumstances, but which would 
nevertheless have the consequence of effecting a very great measure 
of derogation in the status and dignity of the House' The resolution 
was by leave withdrawn. 


Eligibility of Political Offenders. 

On the 14th March Mr. Raza Ali again moved for an amend*- 
ment of the doctoral rules so as to mako a person convicted 
of a political offence, involving a sentence of imprisonment for 
moTo than six months, eligible for election to any legislative body 
constituted under the Government of India Act. He urged that 
the Indian law in this respect should, as far as possible, be "brought 
into conformity with the English law and that it was not fair 
that persons who had been sentenced for any period exceeding 
six months should have to wait for five years after their release 
in order to become eligible for election, when in England their 
eligibility commenced from the moment oi theirrelease. The change in 
the political atmosphere in India, Mr. Raza All thought, had rendered 
a change in the rules all tho more expedient. Ho instanced the 
case of such past ‘rebol ’ as Sir Surendranath and Lala Harkishonlal, 
who wore then Ministers of tho Crown ! The debate revealed a 
curious division of non-official views. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
vohemently attacked the non-co-operators for whoso benefit, he said, 
tho resolution was brought. Tho N-C-Os had shown no ropentence, 
and they detested tho Councils. “ Was this the class of people,” 
ho exclaimed, “for whom this Council of Elders should extei.cd their 
sympathy”? Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Chaudhri Lai Chand, and 
M. Nawab Muzammiluillah Khan opposed tho resolution; Sir 
-ulhqar Ali Khan supported it; the Raja of Dighapatia urged that 
aU restrictions in the matter of election should be done away with so 
tfr.t men of all shades of opinion might be able to come into the 
Councils; and Mr. Kale regretted that tho resolution was not more 
comprehensive. Mr. Crorar questioned the mover’s authoritv to 
Plead on behalf of the party principally concerned, pointed out the 
difficulties in the practical application of the proposal such a lie inter¬ 
pretation of expressions like ‘‘ political offence,” “ political offender,” 
offence of a political nature,” “moral turpitude” and the distinc- 
hons between tho conditions in which English electoral law operates. 
11 ° doubted the wisdom of a change intended to benefit people among 
whom one school treated with the utmost contempt all form • of 
legislature at present constituted and tho other was willing to enter 
the legislatures but for tho sole purpose of paralysing them. In his 
Unal reply, when winding up tho debate, Mr. C’rerar however 
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fated the House that the question was already ‘ engagm! 
fous attention of the Government The motion was defeated 



Purchase of Stores. 

On the Purchase of Stores a heated debate took place on this day 
(March 14th) when Mr. Kale moved for effect being given to the 
recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee regarding the 
gradual reduction and reconstitution of Indian Stores department in 
England and development of the Stores department in India with a 
view to expand the scope of work of the latter and to render it 
thoroughly efficient. Ho quoted the recommendation of the Stores 
Purchase Committee that gradually full control over the details of 
Stores Purchase Rules should be transferred to the Govt, of India 
so that stores of suitable quality be purchased at a reasonable price, 
preference being given to articles of Indian origin. The committee 
had also recommended that eventually the Stores department in 
London should only bo a branch of the Stores department in India. 
But the work of the Stores department in India had not been 
developed and the system adopted was such as would not conduce 
either to economy or efficiency. The business of the* Government 
here in India was to exploit this country and so Government 
wanted more time and go on temporising and asked the mover to 
withdraw the resolution after lavishing their wonted promises. 
Sir Dinshaw Waeha strongly objected to a postponement of the 
discussion. Ho condemned the whole of the Stores department in 
the India Office as a waste department. The Secretary of State 
was putting pressure on the Government of India in order to see 
that the latter did not encourage Indian industries but British 
manufactures. ' I object to Government members asking non-officials 
who bring resolutions to withdraw them every time that resolution 
is in the interest of retrenchment. The Stores department, I am 
convinced, is a waste department. The waste has been going on 
for the last several years and my patience is exhausted/ Eventually, 
however, on the pressure of Govt, the matter was postponed sine 
dit. (See also p. 258). 

On March 15th the Council passed the Sambalpur Districts Bill 
which declared that the forced administration of certain districts of 
Sambalpur shall not be called in question as they were backward 
tracts. Then the Bill relating to traffic in White women passed by 
the Assembly was taken up and a curious procedure was followed by 
Govt, in going back on the vote of the Assembly and referring the 
question of age-limit which was fixed at 1 8 to local Govts, and the 
public again. The Govt, member said, “ if the decision of the 
- jisemhly was always to be sacrosanct, then, what was the use of 
the Council of Stato ? 99 Mr. Sastri obiected to the unconstitutional 
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Ire of the Govt,, but none the loss the measure was passe 
the matter was again to bo circulated for opinion, although 
Assembly had passed it. 



After March 15th all interest was centred in the Finance Bill 
(for the debate on this, seo pp. 282*290) and many non-otficial 
members either through misapprehension of tbo situation or design 
left Delhi. When the Council mot again on the 21st, Government 
announced that the Finance Bill, which had been amended by tho 
Assembly with tho deletion of the provision for tho Salt tax, had been 
recommended in toto by the Governor-General and was to come before 
tho House on tho 23rd so that it may be passed with the Salt duty at 
Rs. 2*8 as originally proposed by the Government. The effect of 
this annouucemont was that a deputation of 3 members of the 
Council, including Messrs. Sastri, Raza Ali and Sir Maneckjee Dada* 
bhoy, was hastily sent to meet the Finance Member and request 
him to make a settlement with the Salt duty at Rs. 2*0 per maund 
and a surcharge of half-anna in the rupee on customs and income- 
tax collections to cover tho deficit. The deputation, however, came 
back disappointed as Sir Basil refused to roconsidor tho position. 
On March 23rd tho Council passed the Finance Bill by 28 to 10, Tho 
last business sitting of the Council was hold on March 26th when the 
Mahondra Pratab Estates Bill, tho bill to allow women to practise in 
law and the bill to consolidate tho Merchants Shipping Act were 
passod. Bussiness for the session was now over but the President 
could not adjourn the House as thero was grave uncertainty as 
regards the fate of the Finance Bill, The same day the Assembly 
threw out the Bill as passed by the Upper House, and next day, 
March 27th, tho Council reassembled evidently anxious to hear the 
Governor-General's decision in respect of the Salt tax. There was 
no agenda before tho meeting, but the Secretary read out the 
message received from the Assombly stating that the amendments 
made by the Council of State to the Bill had not been agreed to by 
that House. Government promised to make a statement at 5 p.m. 
and the House adjourned till that hour to hoar the final decision 
°£ tho Governor-General. When the Council mot again at 5 p.m. 
the Government member said that ho had no further information to 
give and so the President adjourned the Council till the 15th day 
July in Simla. 
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1 to the probablo effects of the emigration of fresh laboui*! 
^mbony on the Indian labour population already settled thWe\ 
/Erie Mr. Agnihobri recommended an enquiry by a committee. Mr. 
Sarma observed that all that the Government were asking the House 
to do was to accept the principle and to leave the working out of 
the principle to the Executive Government, but the latter refused 
to be bound down to a particular policy. Both the amendments 
were withdrawn and Mr. Hullah’s motion was carried without a 
division. 


Communal Representation. 

March 10th was a day ear-marked, so it seemed, for discussion 
of communal rights and representation. A good deal of communal 
bitterness was witnessed in the Assembly and the Govt, benches as 
Sir Malcolm said, sat and watched the internecine warfare in abashed 
merriment. Mr. Wali Muhammad Hussanally wanted to abolish all 
reservation of compartments on railways for particular communities. 
Govt, failed to carry out even the compromise which ho bad suggested 
regarding reservation in third and inter class compartments. Racial 
distinctions were still being maintained and led to ill-feeling. Messrs. 
K. N. Mitter (official) and Abdul Kasem thought that they were 
much bettor with the reservations going. Mr. Abdul Kasem and Mr. 
Hindiey, Commissioner for Railways, thought it was just a practical 
question of avoiding mutual irritation between passengers thrown 
together for long distances. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

Mr. Moppil Nayar then moved his resolution introducing the 
principles of communal and provincial representation in appointments 
made by the Government of India with due regard to efficiency, 
education, ability and integrity. Preference was to be given to those 
classes of communities not adequately represented in the service, 
wr. Abdul Kasem was strongly for the new policy. The Lucknow 
■'oinpact had made the introduction of Self-Government- possible, 
ihis was an extension of the compact to other communities. Hut 
ho was clear about one point: no Indianisation either of the services 
or of the army without communal representation ! Sardar Bahadur 
^ a .li&n Singh was nob going to allow the case for the Sikhs to go by 
default. They wore rulers of the Punjab 80 years ago, but now 
where were they ? It was Sir Michael O’Dsvyer, ho ventured to s iy, 
who saved tho community from being ignored under the llviov: ,:. 
Sir Devaprasad at last proposed an amendment that overweighting 
°1 the public services by any community be prevented. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey f n supporting the amendment and opposing the resolution 
put the issues before the House with admirable lucidity. Chaudhri 
Wiahabuddin, a supporter of communal representation, suggested a 
proviso to Sir Devapraaad’s amendment that is far as possible the 
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all communities and provinces should bo considered, 
as amended by Sir Devaprasad with Chaudhri Shahabuddiu's 
proviso was ultimately adopted. 


Votablo and Non-Votablo itoms. 


On March 12th began tbo voting of money grants which lasted 
the whole of the weok. At question timo an important information 
was elicited regarding the motions of the House. Replying to Mr. Har* 
chundrai, Mr. Chatterjee said the Government forwarded to the Secre¬ 
tary of State on the 8th February the motion of adjournment passed 
by the Assembly on the appointment of tho Royal Commission. As 
the commission was appointed by His Majesty's Government ho could 
not s ty whether any action would be taken on it. The other part 
of Mr. Harehandrai's question, which raised tho question of the 
relative effect of such censure motions in Delhi and Westminster, 
was answered by the President who said that under the rules the 
action of the Assembly in carrying the motion of ^ adjournment would 
bo taken oithor as an evidence of tho serious view of the majority 
of the House regarding a particular matter or as a possible voto of 
censure on tho Government. The adjournment motion had the 
fe '.me motive and purpose as a similar motion in tho House of Com¬ 
mons, but it did not have the same effect here because in the House 
ot Common the Government of tho day might regard the passage 
of such a motion as the loss of Parliamentary confidence and might 
have no other course except to resign but, as far as ho was aware, 
the Government of India would not resign. 

After a few nominal cuts had been proposed and withdrawn, 
Mr. Marimohandas Ramjoe moved a lump reduction of four lakhs 
Horn the provision for custom Mr. Samarth drew the attoi tion of 
the House to the fact that the hot reach moot Committee had recoin- 
mm (Jed a cut under customs of Rs. 47,000 on the basis of tho 1922 23 
figures and that, therefore, according to the Inctmape proposals, the 
budget e-timato for the next year ought to have been Rs. 72,2-7, 1 '0 
v hi!o iv, w;.u Rs. 76,50,000, thus exceeding by Rs. 3,76,000 tho 
estimated figure which the Inchcape Committee recommend'd. !o 
oljr fed to incurring about four lakhs of additional expenditure 

Whoi the motion of Mr. itamjee for a cut of four lakhs \v ; put> 
it, was carried by the narrowest division, with a majority of one, the 
voting being 52 for and 51 against. The announcement about the 
division was greeted by the non-officials with applause. 

{Sir i *1 Blackett immediately rose to sound a note of warning. 
I-lc made it perfectly clear that tiio eut introduced by the House 
could not bo carried out w ithout reducing tho custom/ revenue and 
ho might per].ap.? have to les a crore in (fufitoniB revenue if ho were 
to proceed to make tho proposed reduction. lie, therefore- bop<-u 
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__ Houso would not consider th;it tho cut of four lakhs woi^i 

y reduce the deficit. 

Income too was next tackled and Mr. Eangaohariar proposed 
a cut ot Ks. 2 lakhs, but on voting Govt, won by 1 vote, just as in tho 
previous item (Customs) they wore defeated by one vote! 

T> J^. n ^ arc ^ 13t * 1 Assembly first took up the demand of 
ivs. 64 S8 crores under Railways. The debate on tho working expenses 
of railways was started by Mr. Giuwrla with a motion for reduction 
by four crores. Sir Montagu Webb opposing sounded a note of caution 
in accepting tho cuts proposed by tho Inchcapo Committoo who had 
strongly castigated tho Railway administration. The Commoreo 
Member made an earnest appeal to the House not to embarrass 
Government by a cut which could not bo offected without. 
<li: locating the railway administration altogether. After Mr. Rung a 
chariar had asked for more light on the manner in wlioh 
iotronchmeut had been offected, Captain Sassoon took up Mr. 
nne3 challenge to regard tho railways as a business proposition. 

1 he Bombay mill-owner was very effective. Ho had a lady friend 
who preferred to darn her silk stockings to buying fresh ones. That 
was tho policy ho recommended to tho Railway Board. Mr. Joshi 
warned tho Government against a policy of retrenchment from below. 
'Itnnatoly ^ Mr. Hindley accoptod on behalf of Government Sir 
■Ih'vaprasad s proposal of a reduction by fifty lakhs. This wu< then 
voted upon and carried by 67 votes to 27. 


Voted and Non-voted itoms. 

Mr. Josbi then moved for a cut of one rupoe from the provision 
for annuities and sinking funds under Railways. Sir Basil Blackett 
laiocd a point of ordor as the item under discussion was a non-voted 
one. The President hold that tho reduction could not be moved. 

satisfaction was felt by several members at the ruling and it was 
loured that the, convention which had grown up during, the I wo 
Previous yoats discussions on the budget of raising points of 
uipor lance under non otod heads by moving nominal roduotioi t on 
\oied heads was being destroyed. 'Ibis matter was set at rest, on 
1*10 1 th by a statement by Sir Malcolm Hailey in tu o war ■ of 
which lie observed :— 


in viciv 11 . 1 
oar prrvioas 


n.. h „, \‘.\V ' ' ut nm y I suggest, in v)<,w of tbe terms in which tin-liovi'im 

- i. . Order regaining discubsiou of nou-votcl items is couched • 
cur previous procedure, ti.at without in any way altering 

a “' 1 " '"T, 1 -“V «MU decision that you m..y come i« ou 

the 1 V ’ u W0U1 ‘ l,0 - k5lb,e lor ■ the next. tw. . ys .0 a..ew 

futurei" b U “ mU ' 1,m . aiJ u'lgemcnt pure.)- and without p.cji ..ic. u, the 
t„ ; l ^. “ t!CU ' ,li notnmal cut., le.uiiug to votable espcmliwr.: ( • w . . ,.. s . 
f j irio to nou-voted cxj.c n,ii'iav:." r 
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/^Wggestion was agreed to and the procedure suggested by the 
eer was followed during the remainder of the discussion on 
lemands for grants. Large cuts were moved including one for 
Rs. 1,14,00,000 under Railways, from an entry of Rs. 1,21,00,000 
proposed by Mr. Rangachariar, who contended that “ by providing 
for interest for one year” this amount would be reduced to 
Rs. 1,14,00,000 and the Government would “ find a method of recoup¬ 
ing the expenditure.” " It is only a pen transfer/’ said Mr. Ranga¬ 
chariar, “ which can be done in a second and without any effort they 
can find this money/' In opposing this cut Sir Basil Blackett declared 
that this was an attempt to take a balance which would do much 
more damage to India's credit than a deficit— it was nothing short of 
an iuvitation to Government to misappropriate. But nothing daunted 
the House supported Mr. Rangachariar. The cut was carried 
by 67 votes against 37. It was restored on the 17th by the 
Governor-General in Council on the specific ground that it could not 
bo made consistently with the discharge of his responsibilities. Other 
large cuts made by the Assembly were, besidos the 4 lakhs under 
Customs, and 50 lakhs under Railways, 5,10,000 under general 
administration and 3 lakhs under miscellaneous. The last cut 
referred to the cost of the Royal Commission recently appointed for 
the Higher Services. Munslii Iswar Saran moved the cut on the 
17th March. He was supported by Dr. Gour, Mr. Dwarkadas and 
other leading members but Sir Sivaswamy and Mr. Samarth struck 
a different note. The former took the Commission as a fiat accompli, 
the latter blessed it as likely to benefit India, and both remained 
neutral during voting! The motion of reduction was passed by 
46 votes to 45. Of these only the last item representing the cost 
of the Public Services Commission was again restored. But the 
Finance Member said that he must includo in the Budget figures of 
estimated expenditure a special provision of 9 lakhs representing 
probable supplementary estimates in view of the fact that the 
Government felt unable to promise that they could actually effect 
the cuts made by the Assembly under the other heads mentioned. 


Scheme of Army Indianisation. 

On March 14th, in reply to a question of Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, 
the Army Secretary laid before the House an important statoment 
detailing the scheme of indianisation of the 8 Army Units recently 
announced. The scheme which was to ripen in 23 years is 
follows:— 

1. The units selected for Indianization. are— 

7th Light Cavaay, late 28th Light Cavalry, Madras, 

16th Light Cavalry, late 27th Cavalry Madras. 
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Jet Madras Pioneers, late 64th Pioneers, 
lath Hyderabad Regiment, late <J8th Infantry, Hyderabad. 

5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light , Infantry late 
Mahrattas. J J ’ 

l-7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. 0. L. I.), late 2nd Q. V. 0. Rajputs. 

1-lth Punjab Regiment, late 19th Punjabis. 

1st Punjab Regiment, late 66th Punjabis, 

commissi^foffieers 11 :- t0 ' battaU °“ hM tUe - £ °> l0Wil * <* king’s 


117th Royal 


Appointment. Rank. 

Commandant ... Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel 

becond in Command ... Lieutenant-Colonel or Major 
Company Commanders ... Captain or Major 
Company .Officers ... Lieutenant or Captain 

Adjutant ... ... Ditto 

Quartermaster ... Ditto 


The posts of Adjutant and Quartermaster are filled by selection from officers 

of the unit. Generally speaking, the most efficient of the senior subalterns till 
these posts. The establishment of King’s commissioned officers of a cavalry 
regiment is on lines closely similar to the above. The designation of certain of 
the appointments is different; for example, a Squadron Commander and a 
bquadron Officer in a cavalry regiment correspond to the Company Commander 
and the Company Officer of an infantry battalion. 

King’s commissioned officers in the Indian Army]receive promotion up to 
and including the rank of the Lieurenant-Lolonel according to a time scale 
subject, in the case of each step, to certain prescribed examinations being pa>sod.’ 

s commissioned officer should normally enter the Indian Army in the 
lank of Lieutenant at the age of 20 years. He recciv s promotion t-r Captain 
ai-ier {) years’ service, (o Major after 18 years’ service, and to Lieutenant-Colonel 
alter 26 years service. Details of the retention and promotion examinati ns 
which have to be passed are given in Appendix A to this statement. In addition 
to the prescribed tests and qualifications exacted from each individual officer, 
there are certain other subjects, included in the training of the soldier in which 
proportion of officers of every regiment must be specially trained ; for example, 
physical training athletics, gymnastics and mental development ; machine gun 
hghting ; signalling, including the use of electrical appliances, etc. Further, in 
order to qualify for the post of Adjutant a special certificate in musket ry has 
to be obtained ; and while, as has been shown, promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel 
obtained by length of service and after passing certain qualifying examinations 

command of a unit is only given to those Lieutenant-Colonels who arc 
selected ad hoc by the selection board. The Commandant of an infantry battalion 
^ required to vacate his command on attaining the age of 52 years; and the 
1 ommandant of a cavalry regiment is similarly required to vacate command on 
attaining the age of 50 years. 

A list of Indian officers who already hold King’s commissions in the Indian 
Ar m y i 9 giy en \ n appendix B to this statement. These officers have been 
classified as follows :— 

Table A .—Indore students who received their first commissions when over 26 
years of age. 

Table B .—Direct commissioned officers who received their first commissions 
when over 26 years of age. 
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-Previously commissioned officers who received their first coi 
sions when over 26 years of age. 

Indore students Who received their first commissions at the age 
of 26 years and under. 

Table E, —Sandhurst cadets and others who received their first commissions 
at approximately the same age at which a British officer enters 
the army. 


The tables show also the dates on which each officer would qualify for 
promotion to Captain, Company Commander, and Major, according to the 
time-scale and the normal course of promotion ; and, in each case, the age of 
the officer on these dates. It will be seen that many of these officers, having 
received their first commission at an age much greater than the normal age, 
cannot hope for a normal career in the Indian Army. To indicate an extreme 
case, there is one officer who would be over 67 years of age before he could 
qua:ify lor the command of a company in the rank of Majoi\ according to the 
prescribed tests applicable to all British officers. As previously stated, an 
officer is required to vacate the command of an infantry battalion on attaining 
the age of 62 years. It follows therefore that, for the purpose of officering, 
with Indian officers holding the King’s commissions, the 8 Indianizing units, 
it will be desirable to rely mainly on those Indian officers who have obtained 
their first commission at approximately the same age as a British officer and 
can therefore hope to r^ach the highest posts within the age limits laid 
down. Of this class there are already 21 in the Army. 

It has accordingly been decided that 8 of the Indian officers of suitable 
age wid be transferred at once as company or squadron officers, one to each 
or the 8 units destined for Indianization, replacing in each unit a British 
company or squadron officer w’ho will be transferred elsewhere. In 1924, 
another batch of 8 Indian officers will be similarly transferred, replacing an 
equal number of British Officers. In 1926, the same process will be repeated. 
Hut in that year officers already available will be completely absorbed, and 
the numbers will in fact have to be mads up by young Indian officers who 
have in t lie meantime qualified at Sandhurst. According to the process stated, 
at the beginning of 1927, all squadron or company officers of the Indianizing 
units wii. be Indians, the senior of these will be about 29 years of age and 
will have about 6 years’ service. At this stage the situation will arise that 
any further postings in accordance with the process laid down would entail 
the appointment of the senior amongst these Indian officers to the command of 
squadron-! or companies. These will be, in comparison with the officer, of 
non-Indian zing units, young, and relatively inexpelieuced. The nature of 
In;ther step will necessarily depend upon the developments which have 
'•>ktn place in ‘he interval. 

Indian officers at present serving in the Indian Army wl o, for the reasons 
stated above, are not posted to Indianizing units, would ordinarily be passed 
to the non-effecMve list in the usual manner. A proposal is under consideration 
ttiat their services should be utilized by appointing them thereafter to the 
Territorial Force, a course which might bi of distinct benefit to the State. 

The earliest date by which the 8 units could be completely officered by 
Indian officers, bolding the same qualifications as laid down in respect of British 
officers and having had the same advantage.- of training and experience as 
British officers, would be approximately 22 to 23 years from the present time. 
It might be possible to shorten this period to some extent if Indian officers of 
outstanding capacity come to the front during the process of development, 
Exceptional promt ion cuuid conceivably be given to such officer?, since unusually 
rapid pi emotion has actually to be given in war time to specially good officers 
ami men who are required to replace casualties, But the expedient could not 
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t^v 7 \ 4 Xipon ;is a normal procedure : it would never be relied upon as a noitjia^ 
S^Ogfed^iTC in the case of British officers. The question wou.d be not mere.y one 
oirstTToying the pace of Indianization ; the first obligation < f the Govt wou.d be 
to study toe safety and efficiency of the units under Indianization ; fiom 
this point of view, it wou.d not be prudent to impose on an In*!utilizing unit 
a system which would never normally be imposed upon a British unit or a 
non-Indianizing unit of the Indian Army. Finally, there is the consideration 
that it might not be regarded as fair to piace upon the first generation of Indian 
officers of the Indiafiizing army a burden of. responsibility which normally a 
British officer of corresponding age and experience wou.d never be asked to 
shoulder. Essentially, special promotion, such as has have been indicated, 
could only be given on the merits of individual cases.. It in patently impractic¬ 
able to attempt to legulate the matter by any a priori formula. 

The voting on the remaining items which occupied the House 
for the next three days was not of much interest. On the 1 nth the 
Viceroy’s telegraphic expenses in communicating with Whitehall* 
and the travelling expenses of Members oi Govt, and the Assembly 
were sought to be cut but without effect. An important point was 
raised by Mr. Raiigachariar protesting against the passage of the 
Prince’s Protection Bill by the Council of State against the vote of 
the Assembly but the cut was defeated. Mr. Ishwar Saran strongly 
criticised the speech of Mr. Thompson in the Upper House on this 
Bill in which the latter had scandalously attacked tne Assembly. 
Though this speech was repudiated by Sir William .Vincent, Mr. 

I .war Saran wanted the House to record its emphatic protest by 
making a nominal cut. Another important point was raised by Mr. 
Raiigachariar in regard to the power that Secretaries of Government 
possessed to approach the Viceroy over his chief, the Member of the 
Govt. The presont position, he said, made it possible for a European 
Secretary to oppose his Indian chief and go to tho \ iceroy to get 
the Indian Membor over-ruled. After an explanation from the 
Homo Member, Mr Raiigachariar withdrew his point. 

Another interesting matter was raised in debate next day, the 
16th March, over the question whether tho Army in India had any 
statutory authority to exist. Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, 
gav 0 two fallacious replies which wore corrected by Sir Muhammad 
Shaft, but Mr. Rangachariar showed that his reply was equally 
fallacious as thero was really no statutory authority for the 
maintenance !of tho Army. The point however was withdrawn to 
save embarrassment of tho Govt. On this day a motion of Mr. 
Ginwala to cut down 5 lakhs under General Administration was 
Passed against Govt, by 58 votes to 34. Next day March 17th, the 
remaining items of expenditure were gone through the only reduction 
being a nominal cut proposed by Dr. Gout under Stamps. D r- Gout 
protested against contract tor printing stamps being given to the 
French firm of De la Rue when equally good stamps can be struck 
off i n India. Ho instanced the cases of Indian State: which had thoir 
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printed in India. The motion was passed by the 



st Govt. 

After the disposal of demands under expenditure, the next 
two days, namely the 19th and ‘20th were given to the consideration 
of taxes proposed by the Government to meet the deficit. This debate 
is given on pages 287-90. 


Non-Official Resolutions. 

On March 21st the Assembly met to consider several bills 
which had been sent back to it by the Council of State after some 
amendments. The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill as 
amended was passed. But only 2 bills were disposed of. On the 
motion of Sir Malcolm Hailey the House in about five minutes timo 
parsed the first, second and third reading of the Bill legalising the 
right of women to be enrolled and to practise as legal practitioners. 
On March 22nd a number of private bills wore disposed of by 
the Assembly. No less than sixteen motions appeared on the agenda 
of which seven wore for final reading of measures, three for com¬ 
mitting bills for Select Committee, and the rest for the introduction 
of new bills. Mr. Abdul Kasim’s Bill to provide for the Registration 
of Waqf Estates (Muslim Religious and Charitable Trusts) and the 
proper rendering of accounts by Mutwalis (Trustees) of such Estates 
was passed after a slight amendment. Then Dr. Gours Civil 
Marriage Bill was passed by a majority of 10 votes after some 
opposition from the orthodox section of the House. 

On March 24th tho Assembly discussed two non-official resolu¬ 
tions, one by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed urging that in all State Railways 
return-tickets for 1st and 2nd and Inter Class passengers bo issued 
a; lird fare during tho Christmas and Easter holidays and fares 
for the third class passengers bo reduced by ith immediately, and the 
othor by Mr. Venkatapathy Raju asking for the stoppage of further 
recruitment of service outside India, excepting foreign experts, with a 
view to effect a substantial reduction in expenditure under service 
heads. But before these motions were taken up, the Secretary placed 
on tho table the Finance Bill as passed by the Council of State and 
read the communication of the Upper Chamber requesting the concur¬ 
rence of the Assembly to its amendments. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then handed over to the President a communi¬ 
cation from the Governor-General which stated that in pursuance of a 
sub section of Section h7B of the Govt, of India Act the Governor- 
Go no ral recommended to the Legislative Assembly to pass the Finance 
Bill in the form in which it was passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed in moving his resolution regardi -r re¬ 
duction of railway fares, observed that labourers in India were 
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Wer wages than those in other countries so that thejA 
assost to pay for shares. Tho 3rd class passengers wore 
now foregoing long journeys because of their inability to pay. 
Moreover, third class passonger fares were yielding a larger profit 
than 1st and 2nd class passenger fares. If the fares were reduced, a 
yet larger income to revenue would accrue. The reduction of fares of 
roturn tickets during Molas was a social necessity. On Govt, assuring 
that tho matter will be looked into tho motion was withdrawn. 


Stoppage of Recruitment outside India. 

Then Mr. Venkatapati Raju moved:— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that with 
a view to effect substantial reduction in expenditure under service heads, 
necessary steps be taken for stopping further recruitment for services, outside 
India, excepting the employment of foreign exports on special terms when 
necessity arises.” 


In commending his resolution to the House Mr. Raju referred to 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas* resolution on the Services which had been 
passed on tho 11th February 1922 and, after a brief history of the 
various services, Mr. Raju contended that in the interests of economy 
the recognition of the right of Indians to serve in their own country 
and in fulfilment of the pledges which had been given in this behalf 
kis resolution offered the only solution of the present difficulties. 
That was tho first stop in the direction of granting self-Government, 
if any proportion was fixed between Europeans and Indians in the 
^ervioes it would indefinitely postpone tho grant of self-governn ent. 
T>r. Nandlal, Rai Siheb Laxmi Narain and other Indian members 
strongly supported the motion on the ground of economy. Tho British 
Services wore at an exorbitant rato draining the country’s wealth, 
i Malcolm Hailey regarded the resolution as inopportune as it had 
jCOn brought forward at a time when tho minds of most of tho 
^embers were directed to another problem of an anxious nature, 
loreover, the subject deserved a full dress debate which was not at 
time possible. It was, further, a resolution on which there could 
b® a free discussion between tho Government and the Assembly 
vvill °b could be of value to both because tho Royal Commission would 
spun be investigating the whole matter. Tho Home Member aios- 
, 10ne d if Mr. Raju bad behind him any considered body of opinion m 
°flaanding that all European recruitment should itomodi; iely ccaso. 
p° u ® the major provinces had made such a demand, nor had any 
lovinoi j Retrenchment Committee made such a recommendation. 
10 Solution, as moved, ha 1 the further disadvantage that it did not 
Propose to take the initial step of immediately placing the all-India 
* c ' vices on an Indian pay which would secure tho financial advantage 
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glover had in view. In conclusion the Home Member con 
[grouse to adjourn the debate, to wait until the Royal Commission 
sat, and to allow public bodies to place their views before that 
Commission. Before this statement the non-officials gave way. Iho 
debate was consequently adjourned tint die. 

On March 27th the Assembly hold its final sitting of the Delhi 
session. Business was confined to a few non-official bills being 
passed, namely, Mr. Seshagiri Iyer's Bill to amend the Hindu Law 01 
Inheritance relating to tho exclusion from inheritance of certain 
classes of heirs by reason of disease, deformity or physical and menta 
defect, and Mr. Abdul Kasim’s Mukhtars Bill granting the n 0 ht to 
practise in certain criminal courts only to those Mukhtars who ho d 
certificates under the Legal Practitioner s Act. 1 hen eight motions 
relating to eight non-official Bills were carried within 15 minutes. 

The House agreed to refer to Select Committee : (1) The Bill of 
Lala Girdharilal Agarwala for extending the privilege of appeamg 
without a vakalatnama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners 
in tho High Courts and Chief Courts which areat present enjoyed 
only by the Barristers and certain advocates. (2) The Lill of Mx. . . 
K. Reddi for amending the Hindu Law o Succession so aa %nmkethe 
law of succession uniform in the case of all castes so that illegitimate 
sons of a Sudra should not inherit the property of a Putative father. 
(3) The Bill of Mr. Neogy to amend the Legal Practitioners Act 
with a view to remove certain distinctions between Barristers and 

’The House next passed the Bill to amend tho Charitable and 
Religious Trusts Ant with a view to provide a speedier and eas 
costly remedy by giving jurisdiction to such courts of ■the ^ bor Jina 
judges as are empowered by local Governments in that behalf. 

Tho House next agreed to the introduction of two'bills of Mr 
Agarwala, one of which proposed to amend the Indian Evidence 
Act SeHion 63, and tho other to amend tho sections 19, 20, 21 of 
the Indian Limitation Act so as to reduce litigation and multiplicity 
0 £ witness. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer next introduced his Bill to provide o 
prove,nion of deferred rebates and for prevention of rate-wars and 

resort to retaliatory or discriminating practices in the coital traffic 

of India Lala Girdharilal Agarwala next introduced his Bil 
amend the General Clauses Act providing safeguard against penury, 
forgery and fraud in cases of illiterate witnesses and executants of 

documents. 

The President then declared the Assembly adjourned till July. 
The following pages give an account of the Budget and summai > 
of the debate thcreou. 
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THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The Financial Statement 

nmarising the Revised Estimates for 1922-23, the Finance Member 
_ tuned how the anticipated deficit of 9 crores was expected to be nearly 
doubled, the latest estimate being 17 half crores. The saving under Expenditure 
was over 4 crores, being made up of a saving of 1*86 crores under interest 
charges owing to a half year’s interest on the bulk of the borrowing of that year 
being payable only next year, of a. saving in military expenditure of half crore, 
notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fourth crores for Waziristan and 2 one- 
fourth crores on demobilisation charges, and of 1*21 crores under civil 
expenditure due mainly to retrenchments already effected. Revenue was down 



the former Act; 8*12 crores under Customs, half the loss being due to a drop in 
both import and of price of sugar ; *94 crore under Posts and Telegraphs and 
b* 8 G crores under Railways. 

The Finance Member next surveyed India’s present financial position from 
tbc point of view of a newcomer. “For five years” he said, “India 
has had a deficit. The accumulated total of those deficits amounts to no less 
than an overspending of 100 crores. Apart from Revenue deficits we have 
spent many crores on unproductive purposes. Moreover, besides the deficit 
°f the Central Government the recurring deficits of provincial Governments 
and local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten. Thirty-one crores 
°f this deficit have been covered by the creation of paper money representing 
nothing but the I. 0. U.’s of the Government of India.” This meant taxation 
ny inflation. “The remainder amounting to 69 croreB has been raised 
by borrowing. Moreover to the extent of 22 crores the borrowing lias thus 
iar taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills to the public, and Treasury Bil’s 
were an evil even in England where the money market was much more elastic 
than in India.” But.... the deficit can be looked at from another point of 
view when again its evil effects are prominent. In the budget for 1923-24 the 
charge for interest would be at least 5 half crores less had it not been for these 
accumulated deficits . .. Moreover the continued deficits are threatening to im- 
India’s credit both at Home and abroad, and increasing the cost of borrowing 
whether for covering deficits or for new capital expenditure.” Turning to the 
growing public debt of India the Finance Member said : “ India’s debt has grown 
Xrom & total of ill crores on the 31st March 1914 to an estimated total of 7 b L 
crores on the 31st March 1923 .... 557 crores oi this is classed as productive and 
a ( 8 ordinary or unproductive. The proportion of productive to unproductive 
p ? 1 j 8 naturally one which looks strikingly good to anyone who thinks o* Great 
^main’s % ul ’e of £7,500 millions of debt, all of which has gone in powder 
nnd shot, hut the comparison must not blind us to the fact that since March 
097 ^ tile total debt has increased by 370 crores and the unproductive del.f by 
j crores, and wc must not forget that the yield on the part of our pro 1 active 
p l: which ib invested in Railways has not been sufficient in the last two years 
j° m cct the interest charges.” This, he said, necessitated the most careful cor.si- 
cration of ways and means to improve India’s financial situation. Inflation as 
a instrument of relief had to be ruled out. There were limits to borrowing, sot 
the quantity of money available and the capacity of the borrower to meet 
[ erefi t charges. India’s salvation lay in the country meeting her annual 
‘^penditure, whether on Capital or on Revenue account, out of her own savings, 
he habit of investments must be s 


^ertific 


stimulated. The system of Tost Office Cash 


hcates seemed to possess great possibilities of development, 

-Vs regards CURRENCY and EXCHANGE, the Finance Member expressed 
ie °pinion that provided the era of unbalanced budget - ceased, the p .'eitibn could 
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ed with some satisfaction. India’s export trade was slowly imprcfc^r _ 
rency reserves were strong. The Rupee sterling exchange had improved 
there had been a satisfactory fall in prices. But he did not consider the 
time to be ripe yet for adopting a new policy in regard to exchange. No sanctity 
attached to any special rate of exchange. The only criterion was what rate 
Lest; suited India’s needs. A higher rate of exchange would make considerable 
difference to interest charges on the sterling debt. But a higher rate also might 
involve a restriction of India’s export trade and a readjustment of internal prices. 
Stability was the goal to be aimed at but should not be pursued prematurely. 


Estimates for 1923-24. 

The Finance Member then passed on to the estimates of expenditure for 
1923-21. Except in the Military and, to a certain extent, in the Post and Telegraph 
Budget, the suggestions of the Retrenchment Committee could not, for want of 
time, be fully incorporated in the detailed estimates then placed before the House. 
A lump reduction had, however, been made after allowing for inevitable delay 
in giving full effects to the Committee’s proposals, and for extra expenditure 
in closing down establishments. Details would be submitted to the House 
before the demands for reduced figures were voted on. In the non-military 
portion of the Budget excluding interest, the amount reduced was 4 crores 
which together with 2 half crores by which the present Budget fell short 
of that for 1922-23 was only 2 crores less than the Committee’s proposals. 
The Military expenditure was taken at G2 crores ... or 5 three-fourth crores 
less than the last budget. The reductions pivoted on substantial cuts in the 
strength of the British and the Indian troops, which were still under discussion 
with His Majesty’s Government. If all the Retrenchment Committee’s proposals 
could have been brought into operation forthwith and their financial effects 
fully secured by the 1st April 1923, the military expenditure would have 
been 57 three-fourth crores. The difference of 4 one-fourth crores was due partly 
to the special expenditure in Waziristan (one and three-fourth crores) and, 
partly, as in the case of civil expenditure, to inevitable delay in carrying out the 
proposals. 

The total gross expenditure including the working expenses of commercial 
departments wa9 204 one-third crore or 11 crores less than in the previous 
budget, notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fourth crores under interest 
charge*. The gross revenue was estimated at 198 half crores, leaving on 
the existing taxation a deficit of 5*85 crores. The revenue forecast was 
based on the assumption that trade conditions would continue much as 
they were. A small growth such as might normally be expected from 
year to year had been allowed for; no expectation of any early boom 
in foreign trade had been permitted to colour the estimates. The rate of exchange 
was assumed for the purposes of the estimates at 16d. 

As to WAYS and MEANS the total liabilities in 1922-23, over and 
above what had been met from Revenue, were 10G crore3 including the Railway 
capital outlay of 21*4 crores, loans to provincial Governments 11*4 crores, dis- 
c barge of Treasury Bills 40*G crores and of funded debt 12*4 crores. These 
•were met mainly by the rupee loan of 47 crores and the sterling loan of 31 half 
millions. 

Next year the total liabilities were estimated at G7 crores including the 
Railway capital outlay of 38 half crores, loans to Provincial Governments 13 half 
crons, discharges of Treasury Bills 5 half crores, and funded debt 5 crores. The 
loans next year were assumed for the estimates at £15 millions in sterling and 
25 croj.«g in rupees. The Government would require to remit £27 million to 
Loudon, but the Finance Member could ne t at the moment particularise the 
exact met hod of effecting the remittance. 
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/Finance Member regretted that the b.'gining could be made this 
Lining provincial contributions, but urged all who had that interest at 
/to support him in securing a balanced Central Budget as by doing so they 
would be hastening the day when the contributions could be reduced, to 4*26 
crores by crediting to revenue the interest on securities in the Gold Standard 
Reserve in addition to that on securities in the Paper Currency Reserve which 
latter was approved by the House for the financial year 1922-23. New taxation 
was necessary to make up the uncovered deficit of 4-26 mores. Several crores 
In the military expenditure and considerable additional amount in the non- 
military expenditure represent uon-recurrent expenditure due to “lag" and 
ic terminal ” charges connected with the proposals of the Inchcape Committee. 
But these sources of saving were largely illu ory and did not justify the deficit, 
being allowed to continue for another year. Over 2 crores of the cut made in 
the military budget represented non-recurring savings. Similar considerations 
applied to other cuts, both in the military and the non-military budget part i- 
cularly in the Railway budget. The only practicable tax was the raising of the 
salt duty to Rs. 2-8 per rnaund. This was expected to yield 4 half crores in 
1923-24 and would leave a small surplus of 24 lakhs. Some terminal charges 
threatened to continue into 1924-26. There was no certainty that the budget 
for 1924-25 would balance on the basis of present taxation. No beginning load 
been made towards making good past deficits, or paving the way towards a 
reduction of provincial contributions. Fresh taxation seamed to be the only 
remedy. It might be unpleasant but was preferable to recurring deficits. The 
1‘ inance Member concluded with an appeal to the House for an united effort 
t0 get India’s finances out of the vicious current which was threatening to drag 
the country down on to the rocks of insolvency. 


General discussion in tho Assembly 

Tho general discussion on tho budget took place in the Assembly 
on the 5th and 6th March in the courso of which no less th; 10 
speakers took part- Satisfaction was expressed at the manner in 
v * liioli tho Finance Member had handled tho budget, the retrenchments 
lr, ado as a result of the recommendations of the Incbcape Committee 
v, ' or * appreciated, but a great volly of criticism was directed against 
military expenditure which was considered to be very high and it 
v ‘ ; -3 suggested that the budget deficit could bo mot by making a fuller 
Us o of tho recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee it they 
were given effect to fully. There was a general desire that the budget 
^ould bo balanced but tho salt tax was strongly opposed. Sir 
Siva^wamy Aiyar regretted the delay in the decision regarding tho 
admission of Indians to auxilliary services, and tho reduction in the 
for providing improved accommodation for the Indian sc; o>, 
j;ko present inequitable capitation grants and urged that tho deficit 
JCi if possible, covered by a further reduction, and contended 
it would bo politically unwise to cover it by tho salt tax. 
;' Ir - Scshagiri Aiyar feared that the policy of civilising tho Maliswh, 
| ,)r which so many was being wasted in Waziristan, would 
'Iced India white, and advocated a reduction in p-isscngor faros 
rn d the stabilisation of exchange. Sir Gordon Fraser and ►Sit* 
Montagu Webb urged a reduction in the. amount of v'tt lax and the 
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uggested that the deficit bo met by a temporary surcharge 
*0 aima per rupee in respect of income-tax, super-tax and 
Customs collections. He also advocated the retention of tho export 
duty on raw hides and skins at 15 per cent. Sir Montagu Webb 
pleaded for a four arna silver duty and expressed his agreement 
with the Finance Member that the time had not yet come for 
final attempts towards stabilising exchange. Mr. Samarth claimed 
that certain charges amounting to little less than four crores 
of rupees had been wrongly charged to tho revenue account 
and should, according to well-accepted principles, be charged 
to the capital account which would practically wipe off the deficit. 
An export duty on petrol was also suggested, and Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas asked for an export duty on Jute, as a means of meeting 
the deficit. Mr. Innes showed that the'suggestion for an export duty 
on petrol was unacceptable as it would injure that trade and might 
force the Burma oil companies to raise the price of kerosene oil to 
cover their loss over petrol; the result would bo that tho Goverir 
mont would got less revenue and the Indian consumer of kercsono 
would be hit. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief could not 
subscribe to tho hope expressed by the Inchcape Committee that in 
future the military budget might be reduced to Ks. 50 crores. In 
giving his concurrence to the cuts in the military budget, tho 
Commander-in-Chief said, he had been primarily influenced by the 
paramount need of balancing the budget and also by the better con¬ 
ditions, both internal and extern 1 which twelve months ago were 
such as not to justify the risks which he was this year taking. His 
Excellency declined to admit that the army was either too efficient 
or too strong for the country’s needs, hut ho felt that the Govern¬ 
ment would be justified in taking some of the risks involved 
from an exclusively military point of view when they were con¬ 
fronted with a financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would 
fojco upon the country, and hoped that the final settlement of 
tho problem of Waziristan would soon be achieved and then 
there would be a considerable reduction in their financial conr 
mi/i meats. His Excellency expressed his entire sympathy with Sir 
Sivasvainy Aiyar’s advocacy for improved accommodation for the 
Indian sepoy and for an equitable and just settlement of the capitation 
giants. Sir Basil Blackett in winding up the debate adhered to the 
pof ilion w hich he had taken up on the 1st' March. He assured tho 
House that further reductions beyond those included in the estimates 
were impossible. Alternatives of taxation, such as tho silver duty oi 
cotton duty, would provide only a partial remedy and would bo 
more burdensome economically on tho poor than the salt tax (!) , 
moreover, all these alternatives had already been carefully ex 
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Jy the Government. In defending the proposed salt g. 
rfanco Member assured the House that the Government ha 
not light-heartedly decided upon it. In opposing Mr. Samarths 
suggestion for the transfer of certain charges to capital expendi¬ 
ture; ho remarked : “I do hope that the House will not be led 
away into by-paths in which deficits will suddenly re-appear as 
surpluses. It is so easy to manipulate accounts. But what is tne 
position at the end of tho year supposing you say that this or that 
building is a capital expenditure, this or that expenditure on nnga 
tion which will not yield any revenue,—most of which indeed involve 
expenditure in the future years ? Once you have got a building, you 
have got to maintain and repair it. You say it is a capital chaige and 
therefore vou are not going to charge it to Revenue. -t is not part 
Of tho revenue of tho year. Supposing 4 crores are spent in that way 
bi tho year, at tho end of tho year your unproductive debt is 4 crores 
higher, you have got to find interest. You have indeed got an addi¬ 
tional asset which may possibly he a costly one. There is the cost 
of keeping it up. It would merely moan the piling up of unproduc¬ 
tive debt!” Nor could ho help in exchange. Ho maintained that 
the waiting policy was the best in respect of exchange at that 
foment. Tho Finance Member also opposed fuithei reduction in 
railway expenses. In conclusion, tho Finance Member held . hat tho 
House having agreed to cover tho deficit it would find that the Gov¬ 
ernments suggestion to meet it by the salt-sax was the 1 est ! ! ! 

General discussion in tho Council of State. 


The general discussion gii the Budget in the Council of State look 
place on the 7th March when 13 non-official members participated 
in it,. The opposition to tho salt-tax was not as strong hero 
as in the Assembly, but the demand for the reduction of military 
expenditure was almost as strong. Tho Budget as a whole met 
w ith a warm reception, Sir ManecBjoc Dadabhoy calling it <l a 
common sense budget based on well-rccognised canons of taxations.” 
Professor Kale said that ho would rather leave tho deficit ura :red 
than permit Government to raise the salt duty, and Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha believed that it would lead to a diminution in the consumption 
of salt and affect tho vitality of the people. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
opposed the salt duty and proposed economies by tho capitalisation 
of rail way annuities, import duty on iron and steel, and a surcharge on 
gross shipping freights. Only the gallant Col. Sir Umar Ilayat Khan 
welcomed the salt tax which, he felt, would not be a burden on tho 
public, specially when the prices of all other foodstuffs had gone down. 
Sir Arthur Froom refused to believe that an extra Es. 1/4 per maund 
canine on salt would bo oppressive to any body. Sir Zvhlqar Ali 
Khan also defended the salt tax and failed to see any justification for 
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^position the Assembly had put up. Sir Dinshaw Waeha . 

_ the appointment of a strong committee to control the civil and 
military expenditure of the Government of India, as well as a com* 
mitteo to examine taxation and revenue. 


Demands for grants. 

The demands for grants were discussed in the Assembly from 
the 12th to the 17th March. The net revenue of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the expenditure chargeable to revenue stood as follows 
in tho estimates placed before the Legislature:— 

Rs. 

Net revenue ••• ••• 1,26,61,71,000 

Expenditure ••• ••• 1,30,87,92,000 

Deficit ••• ••• 4,26,21,000 


In distributing tho lump reduction of 4 crores made in tho original 
estimates for giving effect to tho recommendations of the Retronch- 
ment Committee, the Government of India found it possible to make 
a reduction of Rs. 7,27,000 in excess of 4 crores. But the Assembly 
triod to do what it could when it voted on the demands for grants. 
As item after item came up for discussion motions for reduction 
were made. Some of these aimed merely at raising important 
issues. This by means of a nominal cut under one head the 
Assembly expressed its desire for the retention of the Controller 
of the Labour Bureau whoso abolition had been recommended by 
the Inchcape Committee. By means of a similar proposal tho 
position of Indians in the Government of India Secretariat was 
raised by Mr. Eangachariar. Similarly, the question of tho Indianr 
sation of tho Political Service was raised by Munshi Is war Saran and 
Mr. Bray stated that recruitment of Indians to tho Political Sorvice 
was to bo made from amongst members of the Indian Civil Service, 
from Indian officers in the Army and from amongst men of proved 
merit in the Provincial Civil Service. Munshi Iswar Saran by means 
of another similar motion tried to protest against what he caheci an 
unjust and undignified attack by Mr. Thompson in tho Council of 
State in reference to tho attitude taken up by the Assembly ovor the 
Princes* Protection Bill. 

Tho Railway cut was moved by Mr. Eangachariar and carried 
by 67 votes to 37. The.total omission of the grant for tho Royal 
Commission on the services was passed by ta majority of one vote, 
there being 46 for and 45 against the motion and tho Govt, mustered 
its forces strong. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. Samarih voted with 
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As a result of the reductions proposed tho Assemb; 
[ally pass only the following reductions :— 

Rs. 

4,00,000 
50,00,000 
1,14,00,000 
5,10,000 
3,00,000 

. 1,70,10.000 



Customs. 

Railways. 

Railways. 

General Administration .... 
Miscellaneous ; Public Services Commission 

Total . 


Of these cuts tho Governor-General in Council promptly decided to 
restore tho cuts of Rs. 1,14,00,000 under Railways and Rs. 3,00,000 
for the Sorvices Commission. 


Tho Finance Bill. 

Tho Finance Bill came up for discussson on tho 19th March. 
The Finance Member stated that the estimates of expenditure inclu¬ 
ding Rs. 9,00,000 which was regarded as a necessary provision for 
supplementary grants and which would probably be required to 
replace tho cuts mado by the Assembly, amounted to Rs. 1,33,85,62,999 
whilo tho estimates of revenue camo up to 1,30,10,42,000 making the 
deficit on that basis Rs. 3,68,83,999. Tho salt tax was strongly 
opposed and after a four hours’ discussion tho Assombly failed to 
secure a formula which would cover the deficit by a form of taxation 
acceptable to the Government. At the suggestion of Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar tho Assombly adjourned and an informal conference was 
held with a view to discovering if some sort of agreement could 
bo reached, but the conference proved abortive. Tho Bill came 
up again on the 20th March when it was strongly defended by 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Malcolm Hailey and Mr. Innes who main¬ 
tained tho economic soundness of the salt tax. They assured the 
House that it was after a searching examination of the taxation 
schedule that they had decided that the salt tax offered the only 
and final solution of thoir difficulties. They wore aware that u -i, 
year this tax had been refused, and Mr. Innes confessed that the salt 
tax of the previous year was wrong, but there was a world of differ¬ 
ence between the circumstances then prevailing and those of the 
present year. All possibilities of retrenchment had been examined 
and tho Government had loyally carried out the retrenchments in e v 
poi.dituro recommended by the luchcapo Committee. Tho Budget 
was indeed based on the somewhat sanguine assumption that all the 
cuts recommended by that Odmmittoo would bo put into force with 
the least possible dolay. They were now presenting to the world he 





^%o%mve at an agreement, when political, sentimental and all other 
considerations put forward by the opponents of the salt tax had boon 
fully weighed, the Government had not lightly decided to go on with 
a proposal which raised constitutional implications such as might 
involve the Viceroy in again using his power of certification. In 
asking the Assembly to take this last important decision the Homo 
Member said : “ The one thing that we want now is a courageous 
and a consistent attempt to get into a position where wo can at 
last see daylight. If it requires courage on your part, believe 
mo you are not alone in that. It has required on our part 
also courage, for we know that wo run the risk of incurring much 
criticism, much misrepresentation, and even discontent .... It is 
only facing the situation now that you can put the finances of India 
into a condition when India itself can, with something like a serene 
outlook on the future, set to work to readjust its relations with the 
Provinces, to provide Ministers, who are the chief agents of reform 
in the Provinces, with means to make their provision real, it is only 
then that you can look with anything like a clear and serene vision 
on the future/’ In spite of the official speeches, the non-official 
opposition was unbending. Political objections were raised in opposi¬ 
tion to the measure and a free vent was given to Indian sentiment on 
the subject which is so outrageouly ignored by tho Government. Mr. 
R urn ichariar accused that by doubling the salt tax they wore propos¬ 
ing a permanent source of revenue for standardising their expenditure 
at that year’s level. lie thought that India's credit stood sufficiently 
high not to be impaired by a small deficit. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
appealed to Government not to insist on salt tax as it would 
bo a messenger of revolution and would bo followed by grave 
constitutional consequences. Tho leading opponents to the salt tax 
were Dr. Gour, Mr. W. Ilussanally, Sir Montagu Webb, Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar, Sir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikary, and Mr. Manmohandns 
liamji. Chandhri Shahabuddin s motion to raise the salt tax to 
Rs. 2 in placo of Rs. 2-8 as suggested by Government was rejected 
by 55 votes to 48, and finally Mr. Rangachariars motion rejecting 
the proposed enhancement and maintaining the present rate was 
carried by 59 votes against 44. It was a great non-official victory 
and was received with ringing applause. Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
remained neutral. 

Mr. Kangachariar's attompt to retain tho 15 per cent 
export duty on hides and skins recoived little support and 
Sir Montagu Webb's suggestion, which was not made until tho 
lest stage of the debate, for drawing upon the Gold Standard 
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Je of having tried all possible cuts and still failing to nr 
After the failure tho day before at tho informal con 
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meet- t-lio gap was described by the Finance MS 
ciost unsound of all the unsound suggestions whichk 
had put forward, foundering deeper and deeper in senti¬ 
mental finance with each stage of the crisis. Sir Montagu, however, 
based his observations on Sir Lionel Abrahams, one of the greatest 
of financial authorities, who had given his opinion only two days 
ago that 25 million sterling for the Indian Gold Reserve instead of 
the huge figure of 40 million, was sufficient. Eventually the Finance 
Bill as amended by Mr. Rangachariar’s motion in respect of the salt 
tax was carried. 


The salt tax was again promptly certified by tho Viceroy 
and the Finance Bill as recommended by tho Governor-General, 
came up bofore the Council of State on tho 23rd March and was passed 
by a majority of 28 votes against 10. By this decision the Council of 
State reversed the vote of the Legislative Assembly in respect of the 
salt duty and fixed it at Rs. 2-8-0 as originally proposed oy Govern¬ 
ment. Here also the salt tax was severely opposed by several non¬ 
official members including Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Professor Kale and 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Sir Maneclqee Dadabhoy remarked that the 
consideration of money bills was primarily the concern of the 
Assembly and no such grave emergency had arisen as to necessitate 
tho Council of State being invited to overrule the decision of the 
other House. Tho European non-official view was expressed by 
Sir Alexander Murray who was satisfied that all possible cuts had 
been made in expenditure and that the salt tax was the least 
objectionable. Tho Maharaja of Darbh*nga, the Raja of Kollengode 
and Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan wero among those who supported 
the tax and wore prepared to face the public odium because they 
were convinced that the salt tax was the best. 

On the 26th March with crowded public galleries and a record 
attendance tho Assembly met in an atmosphere of tense exc.i^mtv.t 
to consider the recommendation of the Govornor-Goneral to pass 
the Finance Bill in the form in which it had emerged from tho 
Council of State. Sir Basil Blackett impressed upon it the serious 
financial decision it had to take and appealed for united action in 
order to balance the budget. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas contended 
that the financial and political aspects could not be separated t and 
asked the House to benefit by the past experience and not to pass 
the tax to which India to a man stood opposed. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes remarked that the poor man did not compuun of such a 
small rise in salt tax but an uncovered deficit would mean a burden 
on tho poor by bringing about inflation and he asked tho House 
to remember that on their action would depend tho rate of into rest 
on their impending loans. Sir Montagu Webb said that the 
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fition of the salt tax, in the manner in which it waV 
in the faco of the opposition of the Assembly, was 
danger to the successful development of tho Reforms. lie 
reminded° Government of the fino record of tho Assembly which 
had agrood to several millions sterling of taxation within the last 
two years and he appealed to Government not to insist on covering tho 
“ office-made ” deficit. Sir Malcolm Hailoy emphatically denied tho 
charge that Whitehall had pressod for the salt tax and asked 
the House to keep in view that the proposal had boon made by 
Government on its own initiative. Sir Malcolm claimed that never 
before had the Government been more ready to investigate alternative 
methods of taxation but tho non-officials had failed to advance any 
with a fair prospect of acceptance by the House. Tho adverso 
effect on business of the existing state of finances could not be 
over-emphasised, and the steps the Government were taking under 
tho reserved powers were perfectly constitutional; no ono had 
over suggested that such powers should be kept only foi show and 
not for use j Government w ero * satisfied that the occasion fullj r 
justified their resort to them. After two hours’ debate the motion 
wa 3 put and the Assembly rejected it again by 58 votes against 47. 


The Viceroy’s Certification. 


with the 
was issued 


Viceroy’s Certification of 
' on the 29fch March, Ilis 


powe/s with which I have been 
provisions of section 67 (B) 
fe Bill. 


er tb 


T) e Finance Bill was however passe^i 
the Salt-tax. In a communique, which 
Excellency said 

<1 have decided to exercise the spa 
invested by His Majesty’s Government un . 
of the Government of India Act and to certL, 

< Ever since I came to India and learnt the financial conditions, j have 
becLi d ■ ■ impressed by the imperative necessity of placing India’s finance on 

a souiv oasis and have kept this object continually in view. The first budget 
af,,. c , : arrival was that of 1922-23. I then learnt that there had been 
cumulative deficits in the four preceding years totalling 90 crores. Heavy 
increases of taxation had been imposed by my predecessor’s Government m 
1921-22 in order to balance the budget. Taxation had a..'ain to be enhanced by 
m * Government in 1922*23 and an increase war, also made in the postal and 
charges. It will be remembered that at that time my Government 
a’vi proposed to double the salt doty. The Legislative Assembly rejected this 
r ir0 . L a ] I accepted their decision and did not certify the necessary legislation 
1 1 - ’ urll0se Without dwelling in detail on my reasons it will suffice to 


f 0J V purpose, wuuoub ^ — *- - -, 

, -• . n la) that rny Government were deeply impressed with the need urged 

f' t ; 0 Legislature for retrenchment in b-th military and civil expenditure 
'' a necessary step to precede any further taxation of this nature ; (6) that 
,., ir . a ... ere then high and wheat in particular exceptionally high. When 
v, , "me to frame the budget of the present, year we found that notwithstanding 
the admirable work accomplished by Lord Inchcape and hie i committee and 


Ykii a« mirabie worn »ccoiiipi«uGu uj . . . . i- . • — .* 

afte" "n iking very far-reaching reductions in expenditure, we had again to face 
a deth It not so large indeed as last year but nevertheless amounting to m arly 


four mores. 


BO ittifciO JUMVOf *««« J - - - ' 

We have striven our utmost to restore equilibrium by scrutiny 
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mins of revenue and expenditure but have failed. Speaking wit; 
ponsibility falling on me and my Government I am convinced 
__ x bsition cannot be ameliorated by any addition, however tempting in 
Ivppearancc, to revenue, or by any deduction from expenditure. My Government 
held that in view of the past accumulated deficits it was essential in the 
interest of India to balance it3 budget. It had every reason to look for the 
support of the public and the Legislature in this view. Ever since my arrival 
in this country, the Legislature, all sections of the press and public 
men in deputations, addresses and speeches have insistently urged on me 
; he vital necessity of securing financial equilibrium. In addition, representations 
i.iad persistently been made that the Government of India should balance its 
budget in order that it might begin to remit the contributions of nine one-fourtb 
crores from the Provincial Governments to the Government of India, a matter 
vitally important to the progress of those departments which have under the 
Reforms Scheme been committed to the charge of Ministers. 

Rehabilitation of India’s Credit. 

1 Tbe rehabilitation of India’s credit by presenting a balanced budget ms not 
a measure which could be delayed. The need for large capital funds or ma: dial 
development obliges the Indian Government to enter the money market for con¬ 
siderate sums both in England and Indi^ It would be in the highest degree 

unfortunate if it had been obliged to present a deficit for the sixth y -ar in mic- 

cession and when the circumstances do longer permitted a hope that the deficit 

was purely temporary or was one which would yield to a determined effort at 
retrenchment Reductions have been made id military charges which seemed 
impossible a year ago. The Government of India have stated that in making 
tt.ee reductions we are taking military risks but we feel that we are justified hy 
nancial stringency. Hie Majesty’s Government have agree,! pie to 

the reductions In the civil departments similar retrenchments of a far-roae nng 
character have been accepted. If after making these efforts we still had to 
present a deficit there was every possibility that the. fact would react on our 
position as a borrower. Our hopes for a gradual reduction in our interest 
charges would bo frustrated with results damaging not only to India’s progress 
as a country but to every industrial and trading interest in the land. The pro¬ 
vinces have now their own commitments for capital expenditure on their material 
development Then interests would suffer even more severely than iho?c of the 
Central Government in proportion as their resources are more limited. 

‘ The most careful and anxious consideration wa9 given to the possibility of 
finding an a ternativo to attain the equilibrium. Mo alternative presented -:•* f 
to iho Government, nor, indeed, when the matter came to be dia/cd, toihe 
Legislature. The reason is obvious. Those engaged in trade and industry have 
had laid upon them heavy increases in taxation during recent yeats. 

i p 09 tai and Railway rates have been enhanced. The burden thus placed on 
commerce and industry will require time for adjustment, and farther taxation 
in these directions would have failed to provide the sum required. 


Shadowy Foundations 

* I have myself given the most caivful consideration to the objections which 
appear to exist against the enhancement of the salt tax, whether on economic 
grounds or those ofseutimen;. The tax is said to have historic unpopirruky, 
but it existed before British rule. In t ire period from 1801-1877, it stood hi 
Northern India at Rs. 3, in 1878 the rate was Rs. 2-12, :om 1879-1881 nd 
again from 1888-1902, it stood at. Rs.2-8, and since 1910 if has been at Rs. 1-4, 
The objection is, thus not to the tax itself, but to its present enhancement. 
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in flip ra t e o£ a tax is unpopular, yot it must be remembered tEa 
icolieotcd in the ordinary way at the enhanced rate throughout Bntis 

i ,]■ Mip ist of March of this year The economic arguments against the 

W anr’far to standon SSdowy Inundations. Perhaps never in tr.crecent 
■ V t i:„ i ias there been a year in which such enhancement will p css 

i>btlY onfthepoor^Wages are still oif a favourable basis, but the pnccs of 
otdiuifs have markedly fallen, and with the abundant promise of a nch 
harvest around us may be expected to decrease still further Even a slight 
in the price of food-stuffs is of great importance to the poor family. 


An Infinitesimal Effect. 

«The mill laborer is shown to spend approximately 66 per cent of his income 

on food and of this amount salt represents only two-fifths of one per cent, -he 

increase ^in salt-tax must have an infinitesimal effect at a period such as this. 
Prices of food-grains fell by ?.0 per cent between October ! 921 , and December. 
ii) 9 2 between January 11)22 and l‘J23. Retail prices of wheat fell loO pel cent 
in" finmwtant centres of Northern India. These considerations were dn y la d 
before the Legislative Assembly. That body had from the firs^dmittol m 

nrinoiriie tlie paramount necessity of balancing the Budget. Many oi urn 

members had emphasised the need of regaining equilibrium as a necessary pic- 

liminary 10 fulfilling our obligations in regard to the gradual rcdncuon of 
Provincial contributions, and it is, indeed, obvious that no steps in this direction 
can be taken so long as the finances of the Central Government are in deficit 
Tiie Assembly was unable to agree on the adoption of any alternative foim 
mxaUon - which would secure the full amount required. Nevertheless it re- 
iecsed the proposal for an enhancement of the salt-tax. It was in these circum- 
stances that it became my duty to certify the measure. 


Exercise of Special Powers. 

; It must be clearly understood that my action merely imposes an enhance¬ 
ment of tax until March 1924, when the matter must again come before the 
Legislature. It will then have had a year’s experience of the operation of the 
tax, and it will be in a position to determine whether, in view of tne condition 
of the country and having regard of our obligations to the Provinces, it w; 1 
vote for its retention. I hold strict views regarding the exercise of my special 
powers Their *se can only be justified in the words of the Government of 
India Act, when it is essential for the interests of British India. This require¬ 
ment has ' nroughout been present to my mind. In the present case, the interests 
of India only and no other interests are in question. A balanced budget is 
absolutely essential to her interests at the present time, aDcl I believe that it is 
my duty to i ;vke the necessary action to 6ccuTe this in the discharge of tne respon¬ 
sibility placed upon me as Governor-General by the Imperial Parliament. It 
may be that the Scheme of Reforms introduced by the Government of India Act 
will be attacked on account of the action taken by me This would be unfor¬ 
tunate and could only be due to a misapprehension, for the constitution is 
embodied in the Act, and I do not believe that theie is any substantial difference 
as regards the meaning of the important provisions under which I am acting. 
An unbalanced budget appears tome to involve danger to the future ot. India, 
nerhaps, inherently greater than any constitutional or political i^siv , while their 
immediate effect is to stifle the development in the provision of all those 
beneficent activities, education, public hea th and industry, which should be 
the first fruits of the Reforms, I am convinced, therefore, that: my action will- 
prove Of ultimate benefit in the development of the UeforniB and the advance¬ 
ment of India, ami for these I shall continue to labor in the discharge of the 
high responsibilities entrusted to me as Governor-General.’ 
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Legislation 

important Legislative businoss during this session 
bo mentioned the following:— 

Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Act. 

The Bill which occupied the greatest length of time any Bill has taken 
in this or in any previous legislative session was the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. This Bill has an interesting history. On the 21st 
March 1914 a Bill embodying such modification in the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure as experience had shown to be desirable was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and was thereafter referred to a Committee consisting of 
Sir George Lowndes, the Honourable Mr. Justice Piggott, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Kumaraswamy Sastri, Lord Sinha and Mr. Walker. The Bill of 1914 
was re-drafted by this Committee and with a few further modifications was 
introduced in the Council of Stato in February 1921; The object oi the 
amendment was to secure more power to the police and the magistracy to deal 
more firmly with the great wave of national feeling that was then swaying 
the country ; specially as some of the repressive laws had been removed from 
the statute-book. It was introduced in the Council of State to ensure its swift; 
passage. It was referred to a Joint Committee of the two Houses which met at 
Simla in June, 1922 and made considerable modifications. The Bill as amended 
by the Joint Committee was passed without any further change by the Council 
‘ of State in September 1922 and was taken into consideration by the Legislative 
Assembly in January 1923. A large number of amendments were made by the 
Assembly. In the Council of State, to which the amendments had to be referred 
under the rules of procedure, alternatives to three of the amendments were 
proposed by Government and adopted and a further amendment was adopted 
which had been proposed by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Apart from these four, 
all the amendments made by the Assembly were accepted by the council o£ 
State and the Bill was referred back to the Assembly for the acceptance of 
those four amendments. Finally, these amendments were accepted by the 
'Assembly and the Bill thus succeeded in passing both the Chambers. In 
the Assembly discussion turned mostly upon section 162 of the Code which 
deals with the use of statements recorded by $ police officer in the coarse 
of an investigation. In the Assembly an amendment was carried against 
Government which would have meant that the accused would have been 
allowed to inspect any such statement made by a prosecution witness. 
On behalf of the Government it was urged that this coarse would be very 
detrimental to the public interests. The course finally taken in the Council of 
State was the result of a compromise and it does notallow inspection of such 
statements to the accused; but if be desires, he must be given a copy oi the 
statements unless the Court is of opinion that any part of the statement is noL 
relevant to the subject matter of the inquiry of trial, or on the other hand that, 
its disclosure to tne accused is not essential in the interests oi justice and is in¬ 
expedient in the public interests. Two other changes made by the Council of ^tale 
in the amendments made by the Assembly related to sections 195 and 406. i he 
amendment of section 195 as proposed by Government did utn call io v very 
considerable comment in either House. There was, however, much discussion on 
i the proposed new section 406 which deals with appeals from orders requiring 
• security for keeping the peace or for good behaviour. At the present time ciders 
k requiring security for keeping the peace arc not subject to appeals, and orders 
|- requiring security for good behaviour are only appealable if mn<i<' by a 
Magistrate other than a District Magistrate or a Presidency Magistrate. 1 nda 
the sueiiOn, as ultimately amended, appeals will lie in all these cases. "Norma i.v 
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\y| 11 lie from the Presidency Magistrate to the High Court and fi* 
Magistrate to the Court of Sessions, but the Local Government hab 
power to direct by notification in the gazette that in any district appeals 
such orders made by Magistrates other than District Magistrates or 
Presidency Magistrates shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to the Court 
of Sessions. 


Racial Distinctions Act. 

The most important measure, however, was the Racial Distinctions Act, 
It, will be remembered that Mr. Samarth moved a resolution demanding 
the abolition of all rac'al distinctions and that resolution with certain 
amendments was carried in September 1921. A Committee, with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as President, was appointed and it made certain recom¬ 
mendations on which the Bill was mainly based. There were, however, two 
departures from those recommendations : the definition of the European British 
subject was widened so as to include Colonials, and a provision waB made 
to the effect that in the ca3e of persons subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the 
Army Act or the Air Force Act, when accused of certain offences, the Advocate 
General would be bound, if instructed by a competent authority, to move the 
High Court for the transfer of the case to that Court and that Court would be 
bound thereupon to transfer the case. Among the most important alterations in 
Criminal Procedure which the Act effects are the following : It enab.es all first 
class Magistrates, whether or not they are Europeans and Justices of the Peace, 
to inquire into or try offences in which Europeans are involved, though some 
limitations have been put upon the powers of 2nd and 3rd class Magistrates, and 
trial by jury in the case of a European before a District Magistrate has been 
abolished. It empowers Sessions Judges to pass sentences of death, penal servitude, 
or Imprisonment and fine, or any sentence other than whipping on Europeans 
just as they can on Indians. It gives both the European and the Indian British 
subject, when on his trial in a Court of Sessions or High Court, the right to 
claim a jury consisting of a majority of his own countrymen. As agamst the 
verdicts of juries in racial cases, there is an appeal provided to the High Court 
both on »a matter of fact as well as on a matter of law. Special provisions have 
been made in Chapter XXXIII relating to cases, which would not ordinarily be 
tried by the Court of Sessions, in which European and Indian British subjects are 
concerned. The trying Magistrate is to decide whether the case is one involving 
racial considerations which should be tried under the provisions of this Chapter ; 
if the Magistrate rejects the claim that the case should be so tried, an 
appeal lies to the Sessions Judge whose decision will be final. If it is decided 
that the case should be tried under the provisions of this chapter and it 
it a v p . an case, it will be committed for trial, unless the accused is discharged, 
to the Court of Sessions ; if it is a summons case it will br referred to' a Bench 
of two Magittiates of the Ibt class of whom one will be a European and other 
an Indian. 1 revisions nave also been made for reference to the Sessions Judge 
in case of difference of opinion between the two Magistrates, and for appeals. 
Lustiy, the provisions in the nature of Habeas Corpus , contained m Chapter 
XXXVII of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, have b.ien so extended 
as to confer on all High Courts in relation to all persons, whether Europeans, 
Indians or Foreigners, the wide powers which they formerly possessed ami l 
section 456 of the Code in respect of European British subjects only. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A very important Legislation from the labour point of view is the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. Though marked by a spirit of caution, it is the 
first of its kind in India and has the merit of seeking to avoid tb 3 cvil3 of 
similar legislation in other countries by reducing to a minimum the Bcope 
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/ion. The principle that workmen should receive compem 
t>s suffered from accidents arising out of and in the coursol 
(lent has been accepted, and the act is to com • into operation on the 
1st July, 1924. It is intended to benefit workers 
mines; railway and tramway workmen; certain 


in factories and in 
classes of workers on 
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ships ; the great majority of dock labourers ; certain classed of persons employed 
in the building trades ; telegraph and telephone linesmen ; underground sewage 
workers; members of the fire brigades; but persons who receive more than 
fts. 300, unless they are manual labourers or railway workers, are not eligible for 
compensation, and if workmen arc drunk or disobey orders or remove safety 
devices they will not receive compensation for any accident, which might in 
consequence result. In the case of fatal accidents, compensation for adults 
is 30 months 1 wages of the deceased workman subject to a maximum of fts. 2,500. 

In the case of a minor, the compensation is Rs. 200 which is intended to cover 
funeral expenses. Where the woL'kman suffers permanent injures which did 
not result in death, compensation is on a different scale. For injuries which 
incapacitate a man completely for life, such as loss of eye-sight, the rompensation 
paj'able to an adult is his wages for 42 months, and to a minor his Wages for 
84 months, There is a maximum in each case of fts. 3,500. If the injuries do 
not completely disable the workman the compensation is to be based on the 
loss of the taming capacity. All these payments are to take the form of lump 
sums and wouid normally be paid by the employer. The case of temporary 
injuries is different. The rule here is that adults are to receive half their 
wages and minors two-thirds, subject in cadi case to a maximum of fts. 30 a 
mouth. Payments are to be made twice monthly while disablement lasts. The 
waiting period before compensation comes into operation is fixed at ten days 
Compensation is also payable in some cases for diseases which the workman might 
con fact. Three such diseases—anthrax, lead poison and phosphorous poisoning— 
are specified in the Bill, and special classes of workmen liable to contract these 
diseases are named. If a workman in one of the specific d classes contracts one of 
the scheduled diseases he will be entitled to compensation. The Act provides for 
the administration and settlement of disputes by special commissioners. This 
is designed to avoid legal intricacies and thfe delay of the ordinary civil courts. 
From the decision of the commissioner an appeal will iic to High Court only on 
questions of law ; and this only if the amount in dispute is at least fts. 300. 
Further, if the parties agree beforehand to abide* by the decision of the e-s minis- 
sioner, his decision will be final. Neither the workman nor the employer can 
apply to the commissioner until an endeavour has been made to settle the dispute 
by agreement. 

The Mines Act. 


A few more Government measures of considerable important • might b-> briefly 
mentioned. The mines in India very often employ labour less as individuals 
than as families, and this naturally makes any attempt to restrict the employ¬ 
ment of women and children in the mines one that should be circumspectly under¬ 
taken. It definitely prohibits the employment and presence of children 
in mines, and looks forward to the time when the work of women can be 
dispensed with. The opportunity offered by the amendment of the old 
Mines Act has also been taken to limit the hours of work in a mine to <>0 
hours above ground and to 54 hours below ground per week and to prescribe 
a weekly holiday. 

The Act dealing with the suppression of TRAFFIC IN WOMEN and 
CHILDREN is also one of considerable importance and ought to have far- 
reaching effects. Ti e CANTONMENTS Bill which was. inU luced towards 
the end of the session aims at liberalising the administration of cantonment m-eae 
on municipal lines. Another measure brought forward by Government in 
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the demand o£ Dr. Gour am) other progressive members 
S/e Assembly to settle doubts which had arisen as to the capacity, __ 

_1?o be enrolled and to practice as legal practitioners in Indian High 

Courts was also passed. 

Non-official Bills. 

Turning to non-official Bills, Mr. Kainat’s Bill to amend the Married Women’s 
Property Act, in order to provide that a policy of insurance expressed on the face 
of it to be for the benefit of the wife or the wife and Children of the msuieis hal 
automatically become a trust for their benefit, was passed into law. Mr Lathe s 
bill, known as the Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments Bill, intended to obviate a 
judicial decision to the effect that a hereditary priest entitled by custoin 
usage to officiate at particular ceremonies of a religious nature is entitled_ t 
claim his customary fees whether he has been called in to officiate or not, wn 
had been passed by the Assembly in the previous session, was thrown out 
by the Council of {State, principally as a result of the objection urged by 
LeeUe Miher and Mr. Khaparde that sought to destroy certain vested 
rights without providing compensation for them. Maulvi Abdul M8em 
succeeded in piloting his Mussulman Waqfs Registration BiL in a mu 
simplified form and his Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill ■ *A»ing 
with the legal status ot mukhtars through the Assembly. lwo Lnih 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, of which one has the effect of including certain classes 
of heirs which :;ad hitherto been excluded under the Hindu law_tr< 
inheritance and the other ot altering the order of succession under the Hindu 
law in favour of certain classes of heirs, were passed by the 
Assembly, while his Bill regarding the prevention of deferred rebates \ 
introduced and ordered to be circulated for opinion A Legal 1 r - 
titioners (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. K C. Neogy was rtferred 
to Seiect Committee. Dr. Gour again took a prominent part in the legislau 
wmk of the Assembly. Hie Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill tor wmen 
he has been fighting for a long time was passed by the Legislative Assemb y 
in a considerably different form from that in which it was i introduced, in ma 
it made provision for the rights of succession of and to persons of Hindu ana 
other kindred religions adopting the civil form of marriage, and remained to d 
laid before the ' ’ouncil of State. The report of the Select Committee on his 
Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Bill was presented, and his lc ai 
Practitioners (Amendment) Bill was referred to a Select Committee, lne 
motion to refer his Indian Contract (Amendment) Bill to a Select Commute 
was lost and that regarding his Adoption Registration Bill was withdrawn. 
The motion to refer his Hindu Oo-parccners Bill to Select Committee was aiso 
lost. Mr. jungachariar’s Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bui was 
referred 10 fceket Committee, but the motion to refer his Transfer of J ropeity 
f Amendment) Bill to Seiect Committee was lost. Several other Bibs me.uding 
those introduced by Mr. M. K. Reddi, La la Girdhari Lai Agarwaia and 

Mr. K. Muppil Nayar were at various stages also considered. 
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Legislative Assembly—Last bessioxi 1923. 

S 1 M L A—J U L Y 19 2 8. 

Tho last sossion of tho Legislative Assembly commenced on 
the 2nd July 1923, and the Council if State met on the 16th. The 
attendance daring tho session was not large, and the non-official 
element was unusually weak. It began with an attendance of 70 and 
though some twelve more members came up in the next few day.b, 
no fewer than 50 non-officials were absent. The disorganised 
condition of the non-official parties and their lack of discipline 
and disregard for concerted action were clearly seen at a private 
meeting of tho non-official members that was held on the 1st July to 
consider what steps they should take to show thoii resentment at 
tho Viceroy’s certification of the salt tax. But only some o0 
members were present, including tho leaders of the .Nationalist 
and the Democratic parties. Mr. Soshagiri Ayyar presided, ihe 
majority of those who had flourished so much at. the Delhi session 
to resign in a body were however absent. Some influential members 
were of tho opinion that they had in March last opposed tho 
enhancement of salt duty and sufficiently shown their resentment 
and any more action on their part to show once again their 
resentment would not serve any useful purpose and that they 
would oppose such a policy, but tho majority thought that in order to 
register once more their emphatic protest against the certification, 
they should give one more battle to Government on some definite 
issue, such as tho supplementary grants or a money bid, and deieat 
them hoavily. The meeting ended as it began without, coming to any 
decision. This disagreement weakened tho non-official strength, as 
was seen on the very first day of the Assembly s session, and fortified 
tho position of Government who now openly dofied tho House. 
Whether on the bill to repeal tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, or on other non-official bills, or whether on tno military 
policy of the Government of India, or on resolutions to amend section 
07 B of tho Government of India Act, a policy of uniform hostility 
was resorted to by the Government. At question time also their 
replies to somo of tho most important questions were decided;/ curt 
and broathod a spirit of contempt. 

Questions 

Nearly 150 question were answered during the course of the 
first four sittings. Many of them related to Military and Railway 
matters and the failure of tho Alliance Bank, and elicited only dis¬ 
appointing replies. Quito a volley of supplementary questions was 
showered on tho Finance Membct when the question regarding 
tho Alliance Bank was answered But tho President came to 
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Rescue and stopped thoso passagos-at-arms by observing'_ 

Ccoodings were degenerating into a debate. Sir Basil Blackett 
Answered all the questions with remarkable, frankness, but on 
one occasion ho chose to give an evasive reply. Asked as to whether 
the initiative of asking the Imperial Bank to pay 50 p. c. to the 
creditors of the Allianco Bank came from the Government them¬ 
selves or from tho Secretary of State, he replied amidst laughter 
that it came from both ends. Great concern was shown by tho 
Assembly when tho question about the lioalth and release of 
Lala Lajpat Rai was answered on tho 4th. 


On Konya 

Tho matter of urgent public importance which engaged the 
greatest attention was the one connected with tho settlement 
regarding tho Kenya question, and over this Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar 
wanted to move the adjournment of tho House on thq very 
first day the Legislative Assembly met; but it was over-ruled 
by the President. Mr. Agnihotri the same day wanted to move 
an adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the purpose 
of discussing tho position of Indians overseas, tho negotiations then 
proceeding in London in respect thereof, and to define a policy. 
The President held that it did not come within tho rule. On tho 
17th July, Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar again asked for permission to 
move the adjournment of the House to call attention to the Konya 
negotiations, but the President held that the only means by which 
a motion for adjournment could thon bo taken would bo some 
authentic official information regarding a now devolopmont of groat 
significance which had not before been discussed, and in tho absence 
of such information he could not allow him to make the motion. 
The Government allotted Saturday, tho 21st July, for Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar s resolution' on the subject and it was discussed at length. 
But soon after tho debate the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
was announced (see paste) and on the 27th July Mr. K. G. Neogv, 
who had given notice of a similar motion, having withdrawn it 
in favour of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, the latter made a further attempt 
to move the adjournment of the Assembly. The President again 
ruled the motion out of order, and hold that tho decision made by 
the Home Government was ono for which tho Governor-Gonoral was 
not primarily responsible Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar wanted to 
thv >w a responsibility on tho President by making a request, under 
paragraph 22, sub-clause (2) of the rules of business, that tho 
President should accord him leave under that clause, after tho legiti¬ 
mate business of the day was over, to move tho following resolution*:_ 

■“ The Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council that imsranch us His Majesty’s Government have decided to ignore the 
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representations made by the Government of India and the people of 
tybn the Kenya question, he may be pleased to take early steps : . _ ^ 

[{) to cease to take any further part in the Biitish Empire Exhibition, and 
(o) to explore the possibility of imposing prohibitive tariffs on all imports 
from the colonies and dominions. ” 


The President referred to Standing Order 50 and expressed his 
inability, as the consent of the Member of Government in charge had 
not been obtained, to admit the Resolution for discussion. And 
that is the record of work of the closing session of the Assembly 
on the Kenya affair ! 

Official Bills. 


The 2nd and the 5th of July being days of official business, 
Government introduced a number of unimportant and minor bills ou 
the first day and got some of them passed the second day. Tho 
most important motion on the first day was that made by Sir Basil 
Blackett to ref or the bill further to amond tho Indian Stamp Act 
for raising tho duty on certain non-judicial stamps to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. Being a money bill, some members decided to oppose it as a 
protest against the Viceroy's certification, but when tho motion was 
formally mado no non-official member got up to speak against it, and 
tho motion was carried by 38 votes to 27, a triumph for Government. 

Non-Official Bills 

Tuesday, tho 3rd July, witnessed heavy “ casualties among 
tho non-official bills sot down for discussion. With the solitary ex¬ 
ception of the passage of Dr. Gour's bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, not one bill was ablo to get the support of the 
House. Lala Girdharilal Agar walla's bill to repeal tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Part II, under which the Government had 
made such wholesale and indiscrimate arrests of National workers as 
in December 1921, was heavily defeated by 46 votes to 20 after 
a severe indictment from the Home Member. Dr. Gcur's bill to 
raiso tho ‘age of consent' met tho same fate. 


Non-Official Ptesolutions 

July 4th was tho next non-official day. There wore five resolu¬ 
tions on the agenda paper, out of which tho Assembly could dispose 
of only one and the debate on the second resolution which lasted 
over full three hours was adjourned owing to the lateness of tho hour. 

Tho first no:rofficial resolution moved was on the Indian Army. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer moved :— 

c< Tiiis Assembly recommends to the Governor*General in Cowcil that he 
will be pleased to urge upon the Imperial Government the necessity for promptly 
giving effect to Resolutions 7, 8 , 10 and 11 of the Assembly passed on Eue. 2SU or 
March 1921, in connection with the Esher f omi ■ tee’s Repo wbh the con¬ 
currence oi the Government of India. 11 
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Sivaswamy complained that though the Resolutions hai 
^een passed with the concurrence of the Government of India 
aoy had been given effect to only in part, and he asked the House 
to express its opinion as to the very unsatisfactory character of the 
progress, ancj to urge the Government to make a further representa¬ 
tion. The Assembly had requested that Indians should be freely 
admitted to all arms of His Majesty's military, naval and air forces 
in India : but the proposal to admit them to tho Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers had been rejected. Tho admissibility of Indians 
to the Marine services was yet to bo considered by a Committee. 
The Royal Air Force was still closed to Indians. He also objected to 
the small percentage of Indians who were being admitted annually 
to tho King's Commissions; he did not consider that the college at 
Hehra Dun would meet the requirements, and ho suggested the opening 
of another central school at Bangalore or Poona. He also pressed 
for the establishment in India of a Military College such as Sandhurst. 

The reply that Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, gave was 
a revelation. In one word Government was not going to perpetuate 
the error of accepting the resolutions of 28th March 1921. They 
were not prepared to risk the efficiency and traditional reputation 
of the Indian Army by making any large and revolutionary 
change, such as would be involved by immediately replacing British 
officers in large numbers by Indian officers without having tho proof 
of some well-chosen experience that the risk would not be unduly 
great. The Home Government had good grounds for its reluctance 
to go further. Even if Indianization were broadened, it would be 
i mpossible to obtain suitable candidates. The present number of 10 
cadets a year was obtained with difficulty. The Central Board 
advocated by Sir Sivaswamy already existed, though it did not contain 
non-officials. The creation of an Indian Sandhurst, was clearly 
impracticable. The Government of India must be allowed to choose 
their own time for making further representations to His Majesty's 
Government who were finally responsible for the security of India, 
and there was no intention of shifting this ‘ responsibility \ He 
therefore m >ved the following amendment:— 


“ That for the words ‘ urge upon ’ to the end of the Resolution, the following 
be sul-si o uied, namely, 1 take the first favourable opportunity of representing once 
moiv to His yi;i jesty’s Government the necessity and desirability of giving effect, 
ab toon as circumstances render it practicable and advisable to do so to thocc 
portions of Resolutions No:-. 7, 8,10 and 11 of the Legislative Assembly passed 
on the 2Sth March 1921, which have not yet been carried out.” 


Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary, Mr. T. V. Seshagivi Ayyar, 
Ur. Gour, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, Mr. Shahani, and Mr. Hussanally 
opposed the amendment, while Colonel Gidney supported it. His 
Excellency the Commandenn-Chief, in addressing the House 
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x dd that there appeared to be some misconcoption as to 
Lumbers actually meant by the admission of Indians into the 
Oyal. Air Force, the Artillery and tho Engineers. These wero 
essentially British units. Though serving India and paid for by 
India, they were British units in the sense that they were here for a 
certain period, but they must pass away and go and do their duty in 
other parts of the Empire. He made a pathetic appeal to the House 
to take things as they are and accept the amendment. 

Put to vote the amendment was negatived by 52 votes to 30, 
and the Resolution was adopted. 


On the Viceroy’s Powers 

The second Resolution related to constitutional issues arising 
from the imposition of tho Salt Tax. Dr. Nand Lai moved that: 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that ho may be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B 
of tho Government of India Act amended so as to provide that tho 
Governor-Gonoral shall not use his special emergency powers of 
certification under section 67B to over-rule the decision of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly.” Dr. Nand Lai complained that the rights 
conferred under the Government of India Act, 1919, were not 
adequate,^ and pointed to a very large number of Indians who had 
characterised them as political jugglery. He condemned tho manner 
in which the increase in the salt duty had been carried against not 
only the wishes of the Assembly but those of the whole country 
under the certifying powers of His Excellency the Governor-General. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing tho Resolution referred to the 
power of the Governor General as an exceptional power, granted 
by law, which had only twice been utilised. As a fling to the Indians, 
he said : At all events this unwarrantable exercise of autocratic 
power has certainly caused less trouble, less harm to the peace and 
contentment of tho country than the programme of peaceful and 
soulful persuasion of which we have fust seen tho decline, and I 
hope I may say the fall h —meaning thereby the N-C-0 movement. 
Ho assorted that the Liberal party in India had never objected 
to the power of certification under the Reforms Act and in fact the 
existence of this power was the condition precedent to the passgo of 
the Government of India Act. Tho Homo Member enquired if tho 
House would prefer to go back to tho old plan of the Council of 
Htato or the system of a Grand Committee, or prefer that the 
British Parliament itself should on occassions of emergency legislate 
for India, or, again, it. would prefer the exercise of the Royal prove- 
gative, and asserted that if ho were an Indian ho would on every 
ground prefer the retention of the present power. 
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dr. Seshagiri Ayyar in supporting the Resolution dcq 
he power of certification was dangerous to the Assembly, 
yoxjid not be safe to the Government itself because it was making 
it more unpopular than ever. Mr. Samarth was not in favour of 
doing away with the powers of certification altogether, but he felt 
tnat some restriction of those powers was necessary. Mr. J. N. 
Basu moved the following amendment:— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
he may be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act amended as follows :— 

(1) The words 'or interests’ occurring between the word ‘tranquillity’ 
and the words ‘of British India’ be deleted. 

• (2) The Proviso be amended as follows :— 

(a) The word ‘ grave ’ be inserted before the word ‘ emergency ’ and the 
following be inverted after the word emergency :— 

‘such as foreign invasion, civil war or widespread internal commotion 
and in no other circumstances.’ ” 


Mr. Basu recognized that every Government should have certain 
emergency powers, and argued that section 67B under which 
certification had been made had no application to any taxation 
measure. He contended that the section applicable was section 
6 / A, and under it the Governor-General could only authorise such 
expenditure as was in his opinion necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India. Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing tho 
amendment pointed out that Mr. Basu had confused the relations 
of the two sections, 67A and 67B, which referred to two entirely 
di He rent matters and went on giving his own commentary on these 
sections* Sir Deyapresad Sarvadhicary joined issue with the Homo 
Member on his interpretation, refused assent to the sweeping change 
proposed by I)i\ Nand Lai, and confirmed his support to tho portion 
oi Mr. Basu's amendment relating to tho deletion of tho “ or 
interests. Mr. Samarth said that in September 1921 Government 
themselves had brought about the amendment of a resolution urging 
examination of the working of the Act before 1929, and he accused 
Government of quibbling now. It being nearly 6 o'clock, on the 
mot:on of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, opposed by Sir Malcolm, the 
debate was adjourned to the next non-official day, tho 10th July. 

When the debate was resumed on tho 10th, Mr. Harchaudrai 
Vishindas supported the first part of the amendment, and argued 
that oven if the necessity of reserving such power was recognized in 
ibl .i, it did not follow that tho scheme should bo persisted in when 
v had failed. Eai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar said that if the 
Assembly was to have any real power, the Governor-Generals 
powers should be restricted * otherwise the Assembly would become 
• mere advisory body and it was no use having it. Captain Sassoon 
opposed loth the Resolution and the amendment, and pleaded for 
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^S^KejWrowth of a convention restricting the Governor-G 
• - pi^rs. Mr. C. 8 . Subrahmanyam failed to see what the amendment;, 
if carriod, would achieve. The better opinion did not demand 
legislation piecemeal but the revision of the whole Act, so as to 
bring the constitution of India into conformity with the wishes of tho 
country. Moreover, it did not become the Assembly to stultify 
itself by passing Resolutions to which effect could not bo given. 
At the time oi voting, however, ho voted with the Government. Dr. 
H. 8 . Gour charaotorisod tho situation as alarming when, through 
tho exercise of powers under section 67B, tho Government could 
convert its minority into a majority. All Government measures wore 
necessary* and there was no guarantee that they would not all be 
certified. Ho did not favour tho Resolution but supported the first- 
part of the amendment. Mr. Haigh, a Bombay Civilian, observed 
that a constitution was nothing more than a device for enabling those 
wno woro entrusted with the actual management of tho country's 
affairs to carry on their work. Ho enquired how the Executive could 
carry on its duties in a legal manner and pointed to the admitted 
theory of the 1 British constitution that the Executive must have 
power to carry legislation which would enable it to carry on the 
business of tho country, and if it could not do it, it must disappear 
and be replaced by another Government which was impossible in 
India. Dr. Nand Lai in his reply pointed out that he had brought 
in tho Resolution with a view to warning tho Government of tho 
discontent in tho country. He was neither a Goth nor a Hun, as tho 
L> no Mombor charged those who wanted advance to be pacific 
Goths and constitutional Huns.’* When put to vote the first part 
°f the amendment was carried by 38 votej| against 36 and the second 
part was withdrawn, Messrs. Subrahmaniam, Dalai, Barodawal 1 , 
► assoon, Abdul Rahim, Mahomed Hussain and Muppil Nair voting 
against. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi & Others 

Noxt day, July lltli, came tho groat debate on tho rolc iso of 
: 1 ah atm a Gandhi and other N-C-Q loaders. The originator of the 
motion was Munshi Abdur Rahman of Chittagong but he was not 
present and Mr. Scshagiri Ayyar moved tho resolution on his behalf. 

lie motive behind tho resolution was an 1 ©lectioneoring trick ’ to 
show that tho supporters w r ere alive to tho interests which were 
nearest to th i « heart of the country at largo but there was no vi ' ur 
nor warmt h, nor sincerity in the eight or nine noirofficial fpoeclu^ in 
support of the motion. The so called Nationalistic ” party of Sir 
Sivaswamy and Mr. Saunirth voted solidly against the motion ami 
with Govt. 
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Seshagiri Ayyar moved :— 

d^This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that he may be pleased to set at liberty at an early date Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Maulana Mohmmed Ali and 
others who were convicted at the Karachi trial. ” The mover briefly 
traced the history of the non-co-operation movement and remarked 
that though non-co-operators might have made mistakes that did not 
afford any justification for keeping them in jail. They had made 
great sacrifices, and had helped to avoid a good deal of bloodshed. 
Mr. Soshagiri Ayyar claimed that Mr. Gandhi would be a great asset 
in favour of peace and tranquillity, law and order; and his release, in 
view of the forthcoming elections, was eminently desirable. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey reminded the House of a similar debate in 1922 to 
show how little Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar realized the real tenour of the 
non-co-operation movement and its effect in the country. Sir Malcolm 
then enquired in whose interests the application for release was made. 
It would bo unworthy to suggest that it had been mado in the 
interests of those who put the motion forward. It could not have 
been mado in the interests of the prisoners themselves, because Mr. 
Gandhi had repeatedly declared that he was opposed to asking for 
any concession Sir Malcolm continued : “ I will join issue at once 
with Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in suggesting that Mr. Gandhi is our 
greatest asset in the cause of tho peace, quiet and contentment of 
this country .... what has been Mr. Gandhi’s mentality in tho 
past, what has been his political career, and with what results has that 
career been attended ? In the interests of what class is it that he 
should bo released ? Sir Malcolm showed how it had culminated in 
the doctrine to initiate the practice of ‘‘civil disobedionco, ” which 
meant “ the deliberate and wilful breach of non-moral laws, that is, 
laws the breach of which does not involve moral turpitude, not for the 
purpose of securing a release or relief from hardships arising from 
the disobedience of such laws, but for the purpose of diminishing the 
authority of, or overthrowing , the State. ” Turning to Mr. Mohaimned 
Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali, Sir Malcolm like his chief Sir Willi a Ai 
Vincent poured forth all tho bureaucratic venom that he was capable 
of and said these two men have been stormy petrols wherever they 
have appeared, and ho gave a perverted history of their activities, 
which include®, he said, the preaching of Jehad, tho advocacy ofltho 
use of violence, and attempts to subvert the loyalty of the army. 
Maulvi Mian A&jadullah, in a speech in Urdu, moved the omission of 
the words ‘ Maulana Mohammed Ali and others ” from the Resolu- 
•.'on, contending that their case had already boon debated in tho 
Assembly, and it was no use asking Government to release them only 
two months prior to tho expiry of their term. The amendment w r as 
adopted. Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava moved an 
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m£nt “ that betweon tho words ‘ and Mahatma Gandhi 
a Iiasrat Mohani ’ tho words c Lala Lajpat Rai’ bo inse 
lat tho words ‘ who wero convicted at tho Karachi trial’ be 
omitted.’’ Mr. Veukatapatiraju regretted that tho Resolution should 
have been brought before a Government which did not understand 
tho non-co-operation movement, or the spirit of sacrifice which had 
prompted so many people to go to iail. He supported both the 
amendment and tho Resolution. Professor Shahani contended that 
tho Government was not without blame for the attitude Mr. Gandhi 
and others had had to adopt. Colonel Gidney felt that the Resolution 
if accepted would put India back to the unsettled period of a few 
years ago. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s 
release would bo for greater tranquillity and peace. Dr. Gour 
supported the release of political prisoners in tho interests of 
tho country at large, and he claimed that neither directly nor 
indirectly had Lala Lajpat Rai fomented anarchy, riot or bloodshed. 
Dr. Nand Lai also supported tho amendment. Sir Malcolm Hailoy, 
in replying, remarked that if the Legislature could demand the release 
of any prisoner, it would render tho judiciary and the whole course 
of justice ridiculous. The amendment was negatived by 42 votes 
against 24. Rao Bahadur C. S. Subrahmanayam moved an amend¬ 
ment to add tho following words at the end of the Resolution :—“ On 
receipt and after due and merciful consideration of such representa¬ 
tion as may be received from tho said persons. ” Ho complained that 
the debate in tho House had done great disservice to the persons 
concerned. In order to do them good members ought to persuade 
the Government to be lenient, and these persons themselves not to 
defy the authority of tho Government. Sir Malcolm Hailey felt 
unable at this stage to bind himself to releasing these gentlemen on 
receipt of their representations, and opposed tho amendment, which 
was lost without a division. Tho original motion was also lost by 40 
votes to 22 amidst loud and prolonged cheers from vhe treasury 
benches. 


On July 12tli, six important non-official Resolutions wero on tho 
agenda but only three wore disposed of. Tho first was by Sir 
Devaprasad Sarbadhicary for appointment of a committee to consider 
whether financial support to tho League of Nations should be continued 
to be given by India in view of Indian grievances in the mandated 
territories of Tanganayika etc. Sir Devaprasad’s idea was to bring 
constitutional pressure to bear on tho disabilities of Indians abroad, 
but the thought of talking of the great League of Nations in that way 
distressed the 'Nationalist’ leaders, for was not India an equal 
partner in the League, and were not great Indians going every year 
to the groat League and sitting on the same table as the groat 
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y of the worlds So Sir Sivaswamy, Dr. Gour and Mr. 
tho resolution which was eventually withdrawn. 



On the Imperial Services 
Mr. Agnihotri then moved tho following Resolution ancnt the 
Lee Commission :— 

« That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Connell that 
no alteration in the pay, pension or other service conditions of Imperial Indian 
Services be made before giving the Indian Legislature an opportunity for an 
expression of their opinion thereon. ” 

He did not want to restrict the powers of tho Secretary of State 
hut there wet a suspicion that India was being governed more m the 
interests of tno sorvices than in the interests of tho Indians them¬ 
selves and this suspicion was confirmed toy Mr. Lloyd George s 
despatch and by tho appointment of the Royal Commission. Dr. Gour 

moved the following amendment.— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that before 
nliiiw any action on the recommendation of the Boyal Commission on Public 
“S opportunity be given to this House to express its view, upon their 
recommendations. ” 

Ho regarded the Resolution as too wide, and argued that if India 
wanted first-class men, they must be paid what they asked for. 
With tho growth of rublic control the power of tho v^ivii service 
mus t diminish and in course of time the Civil Service must occupy a 
position of relative inferiority ; but the hearty co-operation and good 
a ;V ill of the Indian Civil Service was still necessary, for the success ot 
the reforms. Moreover, Dr. Gour observed that if they were to be 
accorded a place of relative inferiority, their emoluments could not 
hut »>e enhanced. Also, tho Commission might make recommendations 
affecting the Provincial Services. Sir Malcolm Hailey recognized the 
moderation with which Mr. Agnihotri had moved the Resolution, and 
1 )r. Gour had moved the amendment, but, bo said, the pioposal was 
impracticable. He gave an assuranco however that tho recommoir 
dati .iL'i would he laid before the Assembly, but at the same time ho 
wanted members to realise that if after the Commission had repoi ec 
,( 10 Secretary ot .State found that measures affecting tho services wore 
urgently required, he may pass orders without any reference to tho 
Acacmbly and even before it could meet to consider them. 

Mr. Nee, y said that the Executive Government should place 
1--fore tho Legislature all questions relating to the Imperial Servicos. 
As .ne Assembly had to find the money, Mr. Neogy felt that it was 
only natural that it should have a voice in such matters. Ho opposcc. 
the uinendmi nfc and supported the Resolution. Mr. Pearey Iau 
thought that aitor tiie assurance given by the Home Member the 


Resolution ought to bo withdrawn. The amendment was put to tho 
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lost without a division. The Resolution itself was I 03 
against 25. 

The third resolution of the day referred to provision for saving 
the town of Dera Ismail Khan from the corrosion of the Indus which 
was vory much threatening the town. It was moved by Ml*. Subrah* 
many am. An amendment was moved by Mr. A. C. Chatterji to 
share the expenditure on tho scheme between the Municipality of 
Dora Ismail Khan and tho Govt., and this was accepted and carried 
unanimously by tho House. 

The House assembled again on July 16th for official business, 
and sat only for 3 hours. Col. Gidney at the outset wanted to move 
an adjournment of the House on the question of unemployment of 
his community (Anglo-Indians and Eurasians) but ho was ruled out 
of order. Mr. Chattorji introduced a small bill to amend the 
Electricity Act. Tho Stamp Bill proposing to enhance stamp duties 
to enable local Governments to raise revenue was finally passed, as 
well as 5 other amending bills viz., the Criminal Procedure Act, 
the Lunacy Act, the Indian Territorial Force and Auxiliary Force 
Acts, Indian Army Act and Cutchi Momons Act. 


The Council of State 

On July 16th the first mooting of tho short Simla session 
of the Council of State was hold with a poor non-official atten¬ 
dance. The agenda contained five important non-official resolu¬ 
tions but the authors of two of thorn wore absent, namely (l) Mr. 
Raza Ali who wantod to urge the Government to find a satisfactory 
solution of the Konya problem which Indians considered a test case, 
and ( 2 ) Mr. Sethna who wanted to move for a mixed (Committee to 
enquire into tho economic condition of the agricultural population. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas asked an important question on 
the financial disputes between tho Govt, of India and Iiis Majesty's 
Govt, and askod for related papers, to which Govt, gave an evasi v o 
reply. Then he moved that : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in 
all matters where the apportionment of financial liabilities between ihe 
Govt, of India and His Majesty’s Govt, may be in dispute, no cor * romi o shou d 
be made between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India wifi • u> 
the previous sanction of tbe Indian Legislature. This Council iuniier 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that in such cases where 
arbitration is reported to the arbitrators of such disputed items between Jv 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government shall bo the Premiers oi 
tho J -mpiie in Conference assembled and nobody else,” 

Tho mover showed that in matters relating to military, naval, 
political and administrative charges several occasions had arise for 
differences of opinion between His Majesty’s Government and tho 
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rgy^Dmont of India, and in almost all of^ these, the lattoi, 



ie or two bright exceptions, had had generally “ to swallow the 
humble pie”. Sir Puiohottamdas observed that the Governor-General 
in Council must accept and carry out the orders he received from the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State must accept the decision 
of the Cabinet of which he was a Member. It is because ot 

this movement in a circle.that I suggest that in cases where 

the interests of His Majesty s Government and of the Government 
of India clash, the Secretary of State. should not enforce his 
authority on the Governor-General, but in all fairness, in accoici 
ance with what Would be done in ordinary dealings between 

two parties, he should let an impartial tribunal decide on die differ¬ 
ence of opinion”. Sir Annamalai Chettiyar, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 
and Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das were unanimous in supporting 
the first part of the Resolution, though there was some difference ot 
opinion as to the constitution of the tribunal proposed, and oil 
Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the following amendment 

“That for the sentence beginning with “ This Council further 
recommends” dowm to the end of the Resolution, the following voids 
bo substituted :— 


“ This Council further recommends that in order to deal with such disputes 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, necessary 
legislation be undertaken to provide and vest in Ilis Excellency the Governor 
General, ihe right of absolute veto, as far as the additional claim by His Majesty a 
Government is concerned, subject to the decision of the Houses of Parliament 
to raise such veto.” 


Sir Manecliji Dadabhoy’s amendment did not commend itself 
to tbo House, and owiDg to the absence of many non-official members, 
Govt, easily carried the day. Ihe first part of tbo Resolution vas 
lost, by U votes against 10, and the second by 13 against 10. 


Indian Gold Currency 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Jogendra Singh next moved that the pound 
sterling be made a legal tender in India with Rs. 15 to I ho pound 
and that the words in the Currency Act which make Rs. 10 a legal 
tender to the pound ho deleted therefrom. The mover said that 
almost all countries in tho world bad recognised ; d as their sta -lard 
rm rcncy and it was only in India that no stable currency had been 
lixed. 1 a\ n in olden days Ind: had a gold currency and it was 
only iii 1836 that it was positively declared in the interest of foreign 
merchants that gold was not to he accepted as legal tender. The 
question of fixing currency had been pressed upon tho Government 
for the last hundred years. On Govt, assuring the House that 
they were making earnest efforts to stabilise exchanc x the mover 
withdrew the resolution. 
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Restriction of Powers of the Council of State. 

July 17th, the Assembly met for important non-official reso¬ 
lutions. Another attempt was made to amend the reformed 
constitution, specially relating to tho powers of the Council of State. 
A Resolution was moved by Mr. Samarth on this day in the following 
terms :— 


“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that effect 
be given, by an amendment of the Government of India Act if necessaiy, o t 10 
statement of the Joint. Parliamentary Committee that they have so constituted 
tho Council of State as to be‘a true Second Chamber ’ by making it obligatory 
to observe in practice the following principles :— 

(1) Bills appropriating revenue or money or imposing taxation or containing 
provisions incidental to the financial arrangements for the year shall originate 
only in the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that a Bill shall not be taken to fall under this category by reason 
only of its containing provisions for the imposition or appropriation or nnes 01 
other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or payment or appropriation 0 ecs 
for licenses or fees for services under the law proposed therein. 

(2) The Council of State may not amend any Bill falling under the category 
aforesaid. 

(3) The Council of State may not amend any Bill so as to increase any 
proposed charge or burden on the people as voted by the l egislative Assembly. 

(4) The Council of State may, within the time laid down by the Legislative 
Assembly, return to the Legislative Assembly any Bill which the Council of 
State mav not amend, requesting by message the omission or amendment of any 
items or provisions therein. And the Legislative Assembly may, i r 4 thinks tit, 
make any of such omissions or amendments with or without modifie d ions. 

(5) Except as provided hereinabove the Council of State shall ^ have e^ual 
power with the Legislative Assembly in respect of all proposed laws. ” 

Mr. Samarth argued that tho Upper House should have no 
power to deal with money Bills which should originate in the 
Assembly and should bo sont to tho Upper House only foi in 
formation and should not bo amended, as was done at Delhi. 
He relied on the English constitution and on the constitution 
of tho Dominions to show that wherever a second Chamber 
existed, it did not possess power over money Bills. Ho advised 
the Government to give in a graceful manner what the legislature 
might ultimately wring out of its unwilling hands. Sir Malconn 
Hailey in opposing the Resolution contended ■ hat though the 
Legislative Assembly voted supplies and dealt with the Budget, the 
Government of India Act obviously did not intend to exclude tho 
other House from dealing with money. India, he said, had liou yet 
grown constitutionally to that extent. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar disagree¬ 
ing with Mr. Samarth felt that an amendment of the law would be 
required in order to secure the rights advocated in the resolution, 
tut relied on section 67A of the Government of India Act to show 
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framers had intended that the Council of Rotate shoulc^^— 
ing to do with money Bills. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary also 
supported the Resolution and pleaded for an increase of the lospon 
sibilities of the Assembly. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer contended that the 
question was not as to the construction of the statute but as to what 
the functions of the second Chamber should be. 

The non-official element in the House was unhappily weakened 
owing to an unforeseen circumstance. Some twelve members 
had gone to the Railway Station to pay their last respects to the 
late Mr. Baijnath Prasad who had died that morning and whoso 
body was then being removed from Simla to the plains. 1 he result 
w T a 3 that when tho motion w T as put to the vote it was lost by 30 "votes 
against 35. M 


Whitehall’s Interference. 

Another resolution equally affecting the constitution was moved 
on this day by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer in the following terms ;— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
will be pleased to move the Secretary of State to establish a convention as 
recon mended by the Joint Select Committee and contemplated by Section A 
of the Government of India Act, of non-interference, save under exceptional 
circumstances, in matters of purely Indian interest where the Government and 
the Indian Legislature are in agreement.” 

The object of this Resolution was to strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India and for this purpose Sir Sivaswamy quoted ex- 
tciisively from the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
support of hi i proposition. Dr. Nand Lai supported the Resolution. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary at this stage moved tho adjournment of 
the debate in order to enable members to be present at the s tation 
when the remains of Mr. Baij Nath Prasad Singh were sent by 
train to Hard war. The motion was agreed to, and the debate w: s 
adjourned. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

Next day, the 18th July, a resolution of even greater constitu¬ 
tional importance than the last two was moved by Dr. Gour m the 
following terms 

“With reference to the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the subject of 
further ltcfouns. this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in t ouncu 
to be so pleased as to move the Secretary of Stale to cany out Ins suggestion 
conow-d n his Despatch on the subject of forth*" Reforms possible under 
the existing constitution.” 

Dr. Gour pleaded for a relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
oi State over the Government of India and tho framing of rules ror 
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for of subjects from the Reserved to the Ministers’ De 
I quoted from the Secretary of State’s despatch on further 
rational reforms to show that there was room enough for such 
• < vanco within the Act itself. He relied on sections 19A, 96lT (°) 

u, A 45A (a) ° f , th ° Government of India Act, and said*that section 
• A empowered the Secretary of Stato to relax his powor of suner- 
uiuendonce, direction and control over the Government of Tndb. • 
section 96B (2) enabled the Secrotary of State to empower the 
overnor-Genoral in Council to make rules regulating the public 
Services, and section 45A (a) laid down that proAion miJht 
bo m ad0 by ruIos f tho transfer from among the Provincial 
MinH S *be administration of the Governor acting with 
Ministers. Dr Gour complained that these provisions of the 

thev°Iff me A °’ In ? a f ct , had nofc yot beon full y exploited though 
r °? m f °'' furthor ox P ans ion. Sir Malcolm trotted out 

tti, l S „ PlC t ‘, bat 1"*', ™ «><* bo* to act up to tho 

pint of the Reforms but he opposed the resolution vehemently on 

t l f rounr 'bat the Secretary of State never meant to divest himself 
V. s l T 0, : s ? s contemplated in tho Resolution. He had his own 

oomfituA th ®. d ® s Pat°han d treated tho House to a disquisition on 
constitution which was highly resented by tho non-officials. 

of . Ea f, Ba b adur T - Eangachariar said that the non-officials had 
striven thoir best to givo responsive co-operation to tho Executive 
Government in carrying out tho reforms, but it was a response which 
uiu not provoko a response on the other side, and he complained that 
- P am meaning of tho Home Member’s speech was that though 

!J® ! a Tv misht havo oiothed fcho Executive with the power of divest- 
tnont, they were not going to do anything of tho kind, H 0 warned 
wo Government that oven those who believed in the A c t i,d in 

SriTT- 011 wer ° sr ^i ,ally Iosin * faith in the Govorn- 
tcrit. Hie Resolution was earned by 43 votes against 30. 


The same 
Resolution :— 


day 


The Alliance Bank affair. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyor moved tho followin'. 



liablliiTto the" ImDerial , - IU " a ™ , ondcrtakin R a present or comi.g nt 

A'hW, Bank of ^ conse, l ,,t ' nt «P®« the failure of tho 


of tv? h p A m f' m fact a c T en f u '° resolution on the Finance Department 

WesonbTA° ,jt ° f o. Indiaand thor ™ a great marsh!,lling of 
rnont ° besides. • ir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought that tho Govem- 

niid b lm A , v tV h6 f Vi Und0Vtaki 1 nga babil%—actual or contingent, 
0 ait,ucd that the principle of minimising tho hardship to 
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(iors could not bo accepted, as Government could not hoi 



m^tj^vont Bank alono ; they could nob hervo como to the rescue on 
account of the limitations of such a principle as a ground of action 
as it would soon exhaust the resources of the Government and 
land it in bankruptcy. Sir Sivaswamy declined to believe 
that the failure of the Alliance Bank could have brought about 
universal collapse of credit; and if the Imperial Bank could 
not have come to the rescue on account of the limitations on its 
powers, the Government ought to have removed those limitations 
instead of intervening in the manner in which they bad done. If it 
was a matter of urgency, the Governor-General could have passed an 
Ordinance. Captain Sassoon, who followed, did not understand why 
the depositors of the Alliance Bank should have been specially favoured, 
or why the shareholders of the Imperial. Bauk should lose inteiest. He 
held that the Government could not afford to let 4i crores of rupees lie 
idle with the Imperial Bank as cover for the guarantee ; for in that 
'case they would have to borrow either from the public or from the 
Bank and to pay interest. Captain Sassoon asserted that the agents 
of Government, meaning the Imperial Bank, had done all they could 
to prevent the association of Indian liquidators, whereas Government 
ought to have pressed for such appointment in order to prevent 
suspicion. He asked the Government to have a firm of Indian 
accountants appointed with the object of finding out whether any 
irregularities had been committed by the management which would 
bring them within the reach of the law, and to bring the offenders, 
if any, to justice. 

Sir Basil strongly repudiated the suggestion that Government 
had taken action because it was a European firm, or in order to 
shield Europeans, and he assured the House that if the facts brought 
to light by the liquidators or the Committee of Enquiry showed that 
there was a case for prosecution, Government would not hesitato 
to take action with all possible vigour. .Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
tore to pieces the defence set up by Sir Basil and repeated 
his suggestion that tho matter should have boon dealt with 
by an Ordinance, which would have run for six months, and tho 
Government could have come up, at tho end of the period, to tho 
Legislature to pass a law enabling tho Imperial Bank to deal in 
securities in which it could not before have dealt. Ho accused tho 
Financial Secretary of giving a false and misleading information to the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. The Resolution was carried by 
48 votes against 39. 

Next day the Homo Member bustled in to the House and made a 
statement on behalf of himself and Mr. A. 0. 0 hatter jee to remove., as 
he said, misconceptions regarding the previous day’s censure resolution* 
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!o lo Government, ho said, shared tho blame with" 
Secretary and that but for the motion oi closure, botfr 
"Mr. Chatteli would have said so openly in tho House. He 
further averred that the action taken by the Finance Department 
was not the action of that department alone but was tho considered 
decision of tho Governor-General in Council. 


On July 19th the Assembly had a very short sitting. Business 
was confined to two non-official bills. Dr. Gour moved for a Select 
Committee on his Bill to prescribe a registered instrument as 
necessary for a valid adoption but in view of opposition in the House, 
ho withdrew his motion. Mr. Rangachariar next asked for leave to 
introduce a Bill for tho creation of an independent Bar in India. He 
said legal opinion in this country was unanimously desirous of having 
an independent bar, functioning in tho same manner as the sister 
organisations in Great Britain and tho United States. It was urged 
by Munshi Ishwar Saran in February 1921 through a resolution when 
the Government promised to bo guided by public opinion. Ho 
waited to see if the Government took the initiative, but failing to 
find tho Government move, ho had taken it up. It was, ho admitted, 
an important, complicated and a big question and opinion differed as 
to whether there should bo one All-India Bar or Provincial Bars. 
Mr. Rangachariar was allowed to introduce his Bill and the Assombly 
then roso for tho day. 


The Konya Day 

. On July 21st, tho members of both tho Housos of tho Indian 
Legislature agitated themsolvos ovor tho Kenya question and got back 
once more the oft-repeated assurance that the Government of India h ive 
acted as tho most efficient post office between the Homo Government 
and India. Tho decision of His Majesty’s Government on this question 
was to bo announced on tho 25th July in London and so the legislators 
wanted to let it bo known to the authorities that Kenya was a test case 
and that any decision adverse to Indian interests would be regarded 
as the violation of a solemn pledge of the rights of equal citizenship 
given at tho Imperial Conference in 1921. The members oi tho 
Council of State finding that there was no time for them t-o discuss 
the matter in the Council itself approached His Excellency tho Viceroy 
with a carefully prepared address while the members of the lower 
House obtained a special day and discused the matter on the floor of 
tho Assembly Chamber. 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 

Fiffcoon non-official members of the Council of State headed by 
Sir Maneckji Dadubhoy waited upon the Viceroy and expressed 
their views. The deputation sounded a note of warning that if t ho 
20(a) 
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:>f citizenship were not adopted in practice in a Crown CqJ^ 
the solemn pledges given at the Imperial Conferences 
'wore to be thrown to tho.winds in order to satisfy tho fow clamourous 
white settlers, then tho solidarity of tho Empiro itself would bo in 
peril. Tho deputationists urged the Government of India to take to 
retaliatory forms of legislation if the decision of the Homo Govern¬ 
ment were to go against the Indian case. 

Tho reply of Lord Reading to the deputation were of tho stereo¬ 
typed character. He assured them that no time was lost by the 
Government from time to time to represent India’s views on tho 
matter to His Majesty's Government, that they would once moro re¬ 
present that the views of tho Government of India wore generally the 
same which had been expressed by tho Indian legislature and so on 
and so forth. Lord Reading indicated that if a Crown Colony form 
of Government was decided to be maintained, India should welcome 
such a decision because that would help them to preserve tho rights 
of cit izenship to Indians. His Excellency safely loft tho suggestion 
of tho deputation for retaliation and snubbed tho members for 
pinning their faith in newspaper reports upon rumours and 
prophecy. Tho deputationists were generally unanimous in their 
view that tho speech of Lord Reading was tho most unsatisfactory 
and disappointing pronouncement ever made as it gave no indication 
as to what would be his attitude in case tho decisions were to go 
against Indians. 

In tho Assembly Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar moved 
<• That fhi? Assembly being in full accord with the claims advanced by the 
Indian residents in Kenya in respect of franchise, immigration, segregation, the 
Uplands and similar matter*, recommends to the Governor General.in Council 
that he be phased to move the Home Government to concede those claims.” 


To this 'milk and honey' resolution there were a number of 
strong amendments urging retaliation, ixhan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali 
supported the Resolution, but deprecated tho talk of retaliation. 
Mr. Abul Kasem of Bengal observed that there was a limit to 
moderation. To him tho British attitude appeared to be that when 
tho Emp ; ro was in danger, India was an equal partner in averting it, 
but when it came to share in the booty Indians wore treated as 
oulomtcs. Sir Jamsotjeo Jecjeebhoy hoped that the Government 
of India would, if occasion demanded it, bo prepared for retaliation. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary and Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi also 
£ ipported the Resolution. Mr. Rangachariar, who. had given notice of 
an amendment, as be said, "in a spirit of despair and desporidoncy,” 
did not, after the turn the debate had taken, moveiit. IIo declared 
that the Resolution grossly under-estimated the Indian feeling. 
Dr* Gour hoped that tho British Cabinet would take a long view of 
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ior, and that they would not introduce a question 

__ narrow considerations of race and colour. The Resolution was 

unanimously carried, 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS for 1921-22 came up for 
discussion in tho Assembly on the 23rd July. 1 he finance Memocr 
made an explanatory statement of tho excess which had occurrod 
under certain heads? and stated that they had been examined by tho 
Public Accounts Committee? who recommended that the grant be 
given. Mr. Joshi supported the motion, but made some suggestions 
regarding fuller details in the appropriation reports and their earlier 
publication. He also referred to the powers of reappropriation within 
the Demand exercised by tho Government, and suggested that these 
should bo subject to the control of tho Assembly. Mr. A okatapatiraju 
said that there were various irregularities in every Department, but 
ho recognized the advantage in the Public Accounts Committee having 
been able to scrutinize the administration throughout the previous 
year, and of the House having had an opportunity of judging 
how their representatives had done their duty. Sir Dovaprasad 
Sarvadhikary found fault with the comparatively small excess under 
tho nation-building Departments, and said that greater caro \vas 
necessary with regard to the accounting. Jho Assembly agroed to 
the following excess grants 

JLvS. 

Expenditure chargeable to revenue . . . 1,95,00,183 

Disbursements of loans and advances . . 2,98,32,976 


Tho Demand for a Supplementary Grant under OPIU M gavo 
riso to a heated discussion. Mr. Eangachariar opposed it not on tho 
merits, as ho frankly admitted, hut to show his displeasure at what 
ho called tho iiouting of tho Assembly last March. He began with 
a long review of tho work done by tho Assembly when ho 
was callod to order by tho Presidont. On old principle of gn 
ovances before supply,” ho asked tho House to roject the demand. 
Sir Dovaprasad Sarvadhikary opposed the motion, on tho mouil 
ground, as ho claimod, of tho reduction of tho opium trathc. Mi. Rcddi 
made a short speech criticizing Mr. Bangachariar’s attitude and con¬ 
trasting it with his action in leading a deputation that, day to ask 11 is 
Excellency tho Viceroy to veto a Bill which had been passed by lliu 
Madras Legislature. (Eoligious Endowments Bill). Khan Bahadur 
Alxlur Rahim Khan supported the demand. Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr spoke 
at some length opposing Mr. Rangachariar’s arguments, which, lie 
thought, wore the same as those of tho non-co-operators. Tho principle 
of “ grievances before supply ’ belonged to onvlior days, and was in 
the last resort backed by an appeal to physical force. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyor saw no good in a “ spasmodic, casual, solitary art of uon*co¬ 
operation.” Mr. Cotclingam regretted that M . Uaiigaehr.dar should 
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led the opposition to the supplementary grants. 

;ett claimed that the Government of India had beon 
s in the general campaign in reducing, to the best of its power, 
the evils of tho opium traffic. Towards the end of tho 19th century 
the acreage under opium cultivation in the Indian States was over 
400,000, but owing to the policy of tho Government of India, this 
had been reduced in 1919-20 to 56,000. Tho income of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from opium had fallen from £7,240,000 in 1910 
to less than £2 millions in 1920-21. On tho attitude of gen oral 
opposition taken up by Mr. Rangachari, the Finance Member 
remarked that tho right question for the Houso to ask itself, whether 
on a Resolution or any other matter was, “ will my vote in this 
matter hasten or retard tho progress of constitutional reform in 
India ?”; and he thought that a vote on this occasion for “ grievances 
beforo supply*' was surely not a vote" that would hasten the time 
when constitutional reform in India would take a big step further 
forward! Tho grant was agreed to by 47 votes against 17 and no 
division was challenged in respect of tho other two supplementary 
demands. The supplementary grants for 1923-24, assented to by 
the Assembly, stood as follows : — 

lis. 

Opium. 77,00,000 

Stores Department ...... 1,41,000 

Capital outlay on Telegraphy .... 10,45,000 


88.86,000 


Only July 24th thero was a short sitting of the Assombly to 
discuss mainly the Cantonment Bill which passed its final roading 
stage. 

Tho Reciprocity Bill 

July 2 r ;h was a red letter day in the annals of Indian polity. 
On this day was published the famous announcement in India of 
Colonial office decision regarding Kenya (see po*h). On July 27th 
the Houses of the Central Legislature met in tense excitement. 
Government was heckled in both Houses by a series of questions 
regarding the Kenya White Paper and tho part the Government of 
India liad taken in the matter. A motion for adjournment was 
moved in the Upper House, while in tho Assembly Dr. Gour moved 
his famous Reciprocity Bill regulating entry into ar/d residence in 
Ur it: li India of persons domiciled in other British possessions. The 
Bill pioposed to arm the Government of India to make rules to 
enforce the principle of reciprocity and stipulated that, rules shall 
be previously approved by the Legislature and that a committee of 
the Legislature shall be appointed to advise the Government in these 
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Dr. Gour observed that the bill merely proposed to 
the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918 wliie 
Titely authorised India to legislate reciprocity. According to his 
information, Lord Sinha had drafted a bill for the purpose but it 
never saw the light of day. Referring to the theory of trusteeship 
of Africans so repeatedly put forward in the White Paper, Dr. Gour 
quoted from the distinguished historian Lord Bryce who, speaking 
of tho treatment meted out by the Whites to the natives, observed 
that the Whites exploited the natives solely for their benefit and 
treated them like an ox. This exposed the hollowness of their preten¬ 
sions about trusteeship. 


Referring to the Konya decision Dr. Gour said that Indians had 
lost on all points. (Homo Member : — “ AllDr. Gour “ Yes ”.) Con- 
tinuing, he said, segregation in the municipal area had been abandon¬ 
ed, but a bigger segregation by providing Highlands and Lowlcnds 
for the two communities respectively had been decided upon. Ho 
had read Mr. Sastri’s interviews characterising tho compromise as 
profoundly humiliating and as the biggest affront to India. Dr. Gour 
then showed how in South Africa also Indians were being equally 
humiliated. 


The Govt, did not oppose the motion and the bill was thereupon 
introduced. Dr. Gour then moved that the bill be taken into consi¬ 
deration. The debate that followed was most exciting and animated. 
Mr. Rangachariar openly admitted it as a measure of retaliation 
and his “ hoar, hear” to Sir Malcolm Hailey's reforonee to it as 
tho first of such measures left tho impression that more such wore 
to follow. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer repudiated this view. ^ Sir Henry 
Stanyon characterised amidst laughter the measure as “ nonsense.” 
Tho ’ Hon. Sir Narasimha Sarma, tho Government's spokesman, 
begged tho House not to take any hasty action which would make 
the situation still more serious and grave and feelingly appealed to 
“ the South African statesmen not to bo tho wreckers of Empire.' 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Singha, tho Bihar Member, demanded Sir B. N. 
Sarma's resignation. Then came the heavy strictures of the Homo 
Member. While expressing with all his wily adroitness sympathy 
with tho principle of reciprocity and vehemently declaring that tho 
social disabilities under which Colonial Indians wove labouring, are 
unjust ond eruol ” and “ such as every civilisation should disapprove 
of,” he characterised Dr. Gour's bill as ill-advised in the highest 
degree,” and “useless in inflicting any injury upon tho colonials. 
To Sir Malcolm's enquiry as to w T hether the Indians in Konya them¬ 
selves had demanded retaliation, Sir Sivaswamy promptly produced 
a cablegram of the Kenya Indian Deputation demanding India s 
withdrawal from the British Empire Exhibition and tho Imperial 
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The Home Members attempt to circulate the^ 
J^piiciting public opinion failed by 16 votes and the unusual process 
of introducing and passing the Bill at one sitting was completed after 
making many drafting and other amendments. The most important 
amendment was that of Mr. Abdul Kasim's which sought. to convert 
the obligatory character of the Bill into a permissive one. It was 
carried by 47 votes to 31. 


Lastly Dr. Gour moved: “ The Bill as amended bo passed." 
Sir Malcolm once more rose to oppose it and challenged the wisdom 
of the “ dying Assembly ” in passing this measure. Beferring 
to Sir Narasimha Sarma’s speech, Mr. Bangachariar retorted: 
“ Sir B. N. Sarma preached the gospel of love. Gandhi preached 
the same gospel and you laughed at him. Moreover, love does not 
pay always." Munshi iswar Saran also made a spirited attack 
upon Government. The bill was finally passed, the Government not 
daring to ask for a division. 


The M. L. As Manifesto 


Next day forty-four members of the Assembly led by Mr. Sesha- 
giri Aiyar issued a manifesto on the Kenya question in the following 
terms :— 

“ The protracted negotiations about the status of Indians in Kenya are at an 
end. The decision has been announced and it is against us. Indians pleaded 
for a common electoral roll, they have been given only communal franchise. 
They wanted the removal of existing restrictions on acquiring agricultural land 
in the Highlands, the restrictions have been more than confirmed. They ashed 
that the right of free immigration into Kenya which they have enjoyed for 
generations should in no way be interfered with. His Majesty’s Government 
have decided to restrict this right. They had protested against any measure cf 
residential or communal segregation, this Las been grudgingly conceded in town- 
slr o>. Thus India has lost on all main issues. A settlement which dot s not 
concede the most important and vital demands of India is no compromise, ii is 
a negation of justice, a sacrifice of claims essentially equitable and reasonable, an 
abject surrender to prejudice and clamour and a tragic violation of soiemu 
pledges. The Imperial Conference of 1921 promised Indians equality of citizen¬ 
ship wit)lift the Empire. The Dominions which concurred in that resolution 
have as yet given little proof of their desire to translate it into practice. His 
Majesty’s Government have departed from its letter and its spirit in case oi a 
rVnvn Colony where Indians have been domiciled for centuries, the prosperity 
of which they built up by their enterprise and labour, and in the defence of which 
the i rnlian Army played a prominent part during the late war. The Government 
of Iuriia, we are assured, have striven their best to secure Indians bare justice, 
but the British Cabinet have overruled them on “ several material points.” We 
can draw but one inference from this and, that is, that kinship and colour have 
triumphed over right and justice. Kenya was rightly described as a test ease of 
our patriotism and manhood. Coaid we acquiesce and accent lying down this 
unjubt decision of the British Cabinet ? As reasoning and remonstrance have 
failed, it is up to us to show our resentment and indignation by adopting stronger 
r/ul more effective measures. They may involve a change n India’s att'.'udo 
t‘- vfun’s Imperial solidarity but so docs the decision taken by the British Cabinet 
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undamental question. It is neither reasonable nor fair to expe§®ti<Ia 
obligations of loyalty to the Empire and allow other parts bf ftme ^ 
^ to ignore them, but if this new policy is to succeed, it must receive the 
mous support of the country. We must pursue it with unity of resolve 
and endeavour, regardless of differences of party and political aim among ouxt \ vo -„ 
The vindication of National honour is not the duty of any particular section 
of Indian politicians; it is a common obligation of all. The Government of India 
cannot, and they should not, hamper us in this task. Their prestige is as deeply 
involved as our honour. For fifty years they have argued that the Indians must be 
treated as equals of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects in the Dominions 
or Crown Colonics, but in South Africa, in Canada, in Australia, and even in 
Crown Colonies like East Africa or Fiji the claim is still only a remote ideal. Can 
they urge that patience and sweet reasonableness have served to soften 
prejudice or brought the attainment of the ideal nearer ? They have helped 
us so far with their advocacy. Let them support us now in action. 

“The present Legislative Assembly will soon be dissolved. It will be for our 
successors to take up the challenge in earnest, but before they meet next year 
it is necessary that an unanimous decision should be reached with regard to the 
steps that have to be taken to give effect to the policy indicated above. It is 
not possible at this stage to suggest specific measures to be adopted, but we 
must by no means forget that the protection of our compatriots overseas is as 
important a consideration as the vindication of our self-respuct and we must 
not flinch from making any sacrifice, however heavy that may be entailed, in 
the achievement of our object. Our one duty now is to demorntrate to the 
world and to the Government here and in England that, patient as we L it 3 
been in the face of provocation, we are not dead to the impulses of pride and 
honour.” 

The business of the Assembly was closed for the session 
with the passage of the Reciprocity Bill. Next day tho Assembly 
was prorogued by tho Viceroy. 


The Council of State 

The second sitting of tho Council of State was held on the 17f h 
July when some bills passed by the Assembly was considered and 
passed. Next day, July 18th, six non-official resolutions were on 
tho agenda. An important motion was on rural reconstruction by 
S. Jogondra Singh who wanted a Committee to organise agrr wit uro 
and other village affairs but on Govt, opposing it wa^ lost by 
17 votes against only 7. On July 19th five official and reo non- 
official bills which were passed bj the Assembly came i bo fore 
the Upper House. The official bills were passed. 0 the non- 
official bills Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s Bill on Hindu Inh nee was 
postponed till the next session while the Bill for the .stitution 
of Conjugal Rights was passed. 

On July 23rd there were two norroflim.v. iusoiuuon& on the 
agonda. kir Maoeckjoe Dadablioy oved that an enquiry be made 
into tl; r whole system of taxation in India with a viow to < thorough 
revision on an economic, equitable and scientific basis with special 
regard to tho taxable capacity of tho people. He south q K cri iefiod 
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ivalent system in which taxation hero is dominated by 
ests of people outside India, and mentioned categorically 
such as the duty on industrial alcohol, the excise duty on 
cotton goods, etc, where the interests of the Indian is sacrificed to 
those of British manufactures. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas opposed the resolution although 
it looked most fascinating. If the same resolution had been moved 
by a Government member there would have been aroused a suspi¬ 
cion that the Government wanted to get more revenues and that 
the resolution was only a thin end of the wedge in that direction. 
We want retrenchment, he said, we want to balance the budget 
without any increase in taxation and until there is a surplus we 
cannot seriously consider the present suggestion. Mr- Lallubhai 
Samaldas opposed the resolution as it meant a costly roving commis¬ 
sion touring from district to district and taking 20 years to come 
to the end of its labours. It was significant that Mr. McWatters on 
behalf of the Govt, supported the resolution. Sir Binod Chander 
Mitter moved an amendment to the effect that further consideration 
of this resolution be postponed till the opinions of local Govern¬ 
ments were received. This was agreed to and the matter was 
postponed. 

Syed Eaza Ali moved a resolution to convey to His Majesty's 
Government through the Secretary of State for India the Council s 
sense of disappointment at the composition and personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Public Services in India, and its considered 
opinion that in order to allay the apprehensions produced in India 
it is absolutely necessary to add to this Commission two nen- 
offiqai representatives of Indian Public life. He said that 
now that the Commission had been appointed and was about 
to start its enquiries, there was no reason why they should 
not make the best of a bad job and endeavour to improve its 
personnel. His complaint was that there was not a single non-official 
on it. No non-official meml r supported the resolution and even¬ 
tually it was lost without being pressed to a division. 

On July 24th. only some formal business in the shape of 
passing bills already passed by the Assembly was before the 
Council.. The last day, July 27th, was tho Kenya day. Sir 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas asked a series of questions on the Kenya 
despatch to which Sir B. N. Surma replied as best as ho could. Sir 
Maueckjee Dadabhoy thon moved his adjournment motion on Kenya 
and an excited debate followed in which Sir Purshottamdas Thakur¬ 
das and Mr. .Raja Ali spoke strongly. Sir B. N. Sarma gave a long 
reply in ho usual non-possumus vein, and after two hours, discussion 
the motion was talked out and the Council then adjourned tine iie. 
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THE PROROGATION 
The Assembly Prorogued. 


§L 


business for the session having been finished on the 27th., 
the Viceroy came in state on tho 28th July to prorogue the 
Legislature. His Excellency spoke for half an hour. Tho speech 
was punctuated with cheers and tho legislators applauded when 
he reaffirmed the unshaking determination of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment to work the Reforms in tho letter and in the spirit. 
The whole assembly cheered and laughed when His Excelloncy 
asked them to give him the same liberty of conscience in the matter 
of certification of the salt tax as he gave them for their opposition 
to it. His characterisation of the Kenya decision as a severe disap¬ 
pointment was received by the non-officials with loud applause, 
especially his observation that if after an examination of the White 
Paper it was found that the conclusions wero unacceptable, then the 
decision would be accepted only under protest. 

In a long review of tho working of tho first reformed legis¬ 
lature His Excellency expressed a general satisfaction. H. E. 
said : “ Before I pass to your achievements in tho working of the 

Reforms, I will examine the political situation regarding the Reforms. 
Those who are opposed to the true interests of India and are blind to 
her position in the British Empire and to the mutual protection and 
strength those ties assure have not been slow to allege that tho 
Reforms are of a transitory nature, that they were the outcome of 
the political complexion of a moment, that they have neither substance 
nor permanency, that you live, in short, in a fool's paradise whoso 
palaces and gardens will vanish in the twinkling of an eye like the 
passing of a mirage. Nothing could be more untrue. I came to 
India immediately after the initiation of the reformed constitution, 
pledged to carry on that constitution and entrusted with special and 
new responsibilities by His Majesty as Governor-General... 

“ It is now tho recognised policy of the British Government, 
however constituted. There have been change- in Prime Ministers, 
changes of parties in power in England, changes in the personnel of 
the Secretary of State for India, but the fundamental policy as regards 
Indian Reforms has remained unaltered and it is the unshaken deter 
ruination of th< British Government to carry out those Reforms not 
only in letter but in spirit/ 

Turning to the work of tho Assembly and its attitude towards 
Government with which it was so whole-heartedly co-operating, 
- T L L. complained that “the Assembly itself has been at times dos- 
I' >* dent, there have been moments in this House when voices have 
been uplifted crying down the reforms as a niggardly gift and a shann 
-ly sympathy at all times is with laudable desi <*s for constitutional 
advance, of longings for a wider horizon, but when I examine the 
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to$ the Legislative Assembly has attained, the use it has 



^ jpportumties, the effect and dignity with which it conducts its 
jates and the broader effects of its powers upon the policy of tho 
Government of India, I cannot but feel that the Assombly at times 
takes far too narrow and restricted a view of its potentialities and real 
influence and I must suspect that sentiment on occasion tends to 
obscure reason and dim the vision of these solemn promises of tho 
British Government and of tho charter of Indian liberties of which 
the Government of India Act is the repository.” 


Lord Beading’s First Impressions. 

Recounting his first impression of Indian affairs on first coming to 
India and the attempt made by him to ease the situation, H. E. said: — 
‘ In the first place there was a deep tide of resentment regarding 
curtailment of liberties. The more progressive considered the 
statutory restrictions on the freedom of the press to be unnecessary, 
unduly restrictive and incompatible with the spirit of the Reforms. 
The same exception was taken to a number of special enactments 
restrictive of certain aspects of political agitation and known as tho 
repressive laws and particularly included tho Rowlatt Act. Strong 
terms were expressed to me as regards the number of British troops 
employed in India and the strength of the Indian Army and the 
burden of military expenditure. The military position was re¬ 
presented as showing a total want of confidence in India and 
as strai ding the material expansion of the country by weight of 
the Army expenditure. Though Indianisation had begun in the 
civil services, the absence of any regular scheme of Indianisation of 
tho army was quoted as a proof oi the mistiust of Indians by tho 
British element and as designed effectually to prevent the ultimate 
realization of responsible self-government in India. A like suspicion 
was alleged to bo at the root of tho failure to associate elected 
representatives of the people in advisory capacities with the problems 
coming before the departments of the executive Government. India 
was represented as dominated in fiscal matters by the British Govern¬ 
ment and by the economic Interests of Great Brit* * . The stores 
policy of India was said to be dictated to stifie rhe expansion of 
industry in India and accusations were levelled that i s main 
purpose was to place the maximum amount of orders with tho 
British manufa ures. Finally, the bureaucratic Government were 
charged with L*, ring established for tho perfection of their own 
en*B an unduly c, duplex and expensive administration and with 
having expanded its activities in directions not dosired by the 
Indian public and out of proportion to India’s resources/’ 
These charges His Excellency tried to explain away by the usual 
platitudes. 
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'm^ing to the Salt-Tax, his pet blunder, he next explaineL . 

^ [jeeial responsibility has been laid by the constitution upon 
the Governor-General in certain cases and in my judgment special 
powers are essential to the discharge of the duties of the Executive 
ji the present state of constitutional development in Indian Never¬ 
theless the occasions of the use of these special powers should be and, 

I am happy to observe, have been rare. The most recent and notable 
instance of their exercise was in connection with the necessity for 
balancing the budget. The reasons for the action which I felt it 
incumbent upon me to take at that time have been published. My 
action provoked criticisms. I have no intention of re-opening the 
discussion save that I will add that in my opinion subsequent events 
have tended to confirm the wisdom of my original decision. The 
responsibility was grave and the decision restod with me alone. I 
trust that those in the Assembly who have felt and expressed them¬ 
selves strongly on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitterness, holding their opinion as their consciences may 
dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to others who may differ 
from them among whom I count myself. : 

On the Kenya affair, ho said : “ The nows of the decision regard¬ 
ing Kenya came to me and to my Government, no less than to you, as 
a great and se.vero disappointment, for India had made the cause of 
Indians in Konya her own. As His Majesty's Government has stated : 
this decision conflicts on material poiuts with the strongly expressed 
views of my Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary 
of State for India. India's representations wore fully placed before 
His Majesty's Government and received most patient and careful con ¬ 
sideration, but wo must record our deep regret that His Majesty’s 
Government did not feel justified in giving greator effect to them 
They have announced their decision and tbo Government of India must 
consider it and arrive at its conclusions. If submission must be made, 
then with all duo respect to His Majesty's Government, it can only 
bo under protest. It is not easy in India with strong feeling for 
tiio Indian side of the cause, to appreciate with roal detachment tho 
considerations which His Majesty's Government had to bring to bear 
on tho difficult problem. Attention in India is naturally concen¬ 
trated on the rights and claims of Indians while His Majesty's 
Government have a larger field to cover and wide responsibilities 
to exercise. His Majesty's Government have declared against tho 
grant of responsible Govt, within any period of time. Further, they 
have refused to countenance the introduction of legislation desi/ned 
to exclude from the British Colony immigrants from any other part of 
tho British Empire. I 11 addition they have definitely rejected the 
Principle of segregation. On the question of the future control of 
^migration, no final conclusion has been reached. The principle 
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is unexceptionable and as a declaration of polioy it . 
’-welcomed by Indians. We are, however, uncertain as to the precise 
method by which immigration is to bo controlled and how the control 
will affect Indians. But you may bo reassured that I and my Govern¬ 
ment will use every effort to impress our views on this subject without 
delay upon His Majesty’s Government. 

“It is unfortunate that tho last days of the first Legislature 
should have been overclouded by events regarding tho treatment 
of Indians overseas. The principle of reciprocity had already been 
accepted by tho Imperial Conference and therefore a Bill conferring 
powers on the Governor-General-in-Council in his discretion to make 
rules for the purpose enforcing reciprocity is in itself unobjectionable. 
But the moment selected for this legislation may in somo quarters 
bo regarded as unfortunate, especially when accompanied by speeches 
in favour of retaliatory measures. It is but natural that there 
should be a desire in your mind publicly to express your determi¬ 
nation to befriend and support Indians overseas to the best of your 
ability ; but I must express serious doubt whether your object will 
be effected by these means. Will their position bo improved politi¬ 
cally and materially by stops in the nature of retaliation, and may 
it not have an opposite effect and make their situation more dilhcult I 
Have they been consulted ? Is it their wish ? Apart from other 
considerations, will it help India? I.hall not dwell upon the 
subject. Tho Bill cannot reach the other Chamber this session and 
meanwhile there will be opportunity for further information and 
reflection.” . 

After making this “ funeral oration , as members called it, His 
Excellency then prorogued the Assembly to meet again, after the 
general election, in January 1924. 
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Legislation During the Simla Session 1923 

first measure which camo up before the Assembly was aBilT 
. Wr to amend tho INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1899, the principal 
object of which was to raise the stamp duty on promissory notes pay¬ 
able on demand. Sir Basil Blackett moved on the 2nd of July that it 
bo referred to a Select Committee. An attempt to organise opposition 
to the Bill by way of protest against the certification of the Salt Tax 
111 Mzu'ch proved abortive and the motion was agreed to by 38 votes 
to 27. In the Select Committee's report in the Assembly it was 
eventually decided to leave unaltered the rate of duty on demand 
promissory notes for Rs. 250 or less ; to fix tho duty at two annas 
ni tho case of notes of a value exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceeding 

.L000 ; and to fix the duty in other cases at four annas. The 
LjII in this form was passed by tho Legislative Assomblv oil tho 16th 
and by tho Council of State on tho 24th of July. 

Tho Indian PAPER CURRENCY Act, 1923, was designed to 
reduce the working costs of the mints by obviating the necessity of 
re-coinage of withdrawn coin at a time when the stock of silver 
com is large, and to increase from 5 crores to 12 crores of rupees the 
amount of emergency currency which may bo issued against Bills of 
Exchange; tho object of the latter provision being to provide 
additional currency at times when the trade demand is greater than 
usual. 

Code of CIVIL PROCEDURE Amendment Bill.—Under 
section 60 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, as it stood 
before tho enactment of this measure, the salary or allowance of 
public officers and servants of railway companies and local autho¬ 
rities while on duty wore protected from attachment in execution of 
decrees to the extent of (a) the whole salary where tho salary was 
n °t in excess of Rs. 20 a month, (b) Rs. 20 monthly where the salary 
exceeded Rs. 20 but did not exceed Rs. 40 a month, and (c) one-half 
of the salary in any other case. A Bill was introduced to raise tho 
limits of Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 referred to in clauses (a) and (b) abovo 
respectively, to Rs. 40 and Rs. 80, tho object being to revise the pro- 
rision in view of tho increase in tho cost of living which has taken 
place since the original provision was enacted. 

M A KENDRA PRATAB Estates Act.-A Bill to provide for 
the forfeiture of the estates and other property of tho exile Raja 
Mahendra Pratab Singh who tried to .conspire with the Germans to 
overthrow British Rule, and lor their grant, subject to conditions, to 
bis son, which had been passed by the Council of State in March 
last, received the approval of the Assembly in July and became law. 

ABOLITION of TRANSPORTATION BILL.—Tho Bill to 
Polish the punishment of transportation in respect of criminal 
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&e>6s which bad been referred to a Select Committee in M 
o up for consideration of the Select Committees report 
by the Assembly on the 9th of July. The Select Committee sug¬ 
gested that further proceedings should not be taken on the Bill and 
that Local Governments should be consulted with a view to enact¬ 
ment of a measure calculated to replace sentences of transportation 
by sentences of imprisonment graduated in rigour. The report oi 
the Select Committee was agreed to after the Homo Member had 
made it clear that it was impossible to accept a suggestion emanating 
from Dr. Gour that the whole system of punishments in India should 
be revised on the lines of the system in force of the United Kingdom. 

Another Government Bill which was passed into law was the 
LAND ACQUISITION Amendment Bill, which was designed to 
secure to persons whose land is likely to bo needed for acquisition 
for a public purpose the privilege of objecting to the proposed acquisi¬ 
tion before it is finally decided upon. 

The CANTONMENTS BILL introduced at the end of March 
which aimed at liberalising the administration of Cantonment areas 
on Municipal lines was passed by the Assembly and laid on the table 
in the Council of State July 1923. 


Mr. Girdharilal Agarwala attempted to introduce a Bill to repeal 
so much oi the Indian CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT Act, 1908, 
as has not already been repealed. He contended that the conditions 
to improve which the Act was passed no longer existed and _ that it 
had been misused in many cases. The motion for introduction was 
strongly opposed by Sir Malcolm Hailey who referred to the out¬ 
rages in Bengal between the years 1914 and 1917 on account of 
which action under the Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) 
Act, 1915, had been taken, and contended that this showed tho neces¬ 
sity for some extraordinary powers. Tho Homo Member , observed 
that there were still persons in Bengal who were anxious to revive 
anarchism. In dealing with tho charge made in tho report of the 
Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee that the Act had been mis¬ 
applied asainst Associations whoso avowed object was non-violence, 
tho Home Member said that if he had tho lime and if that were the 
proper occassion ho could have shown from the judgments of criminal 
courts, including Sessions Judges and High Courts, the effect which 
such eon-violent non-co-operation had had on tho increase of crime, 
ar d bo added that the danger was by no means over. The motion 
for introduction was lost by 46 votes to 20. 

I)r. Gour’s Bill to amend tho Code of Civil Procedure, 190.- , in 
such a manner as to abolish imprisonment in tho civil jail as a method 
of enfoi ring decrees for the restitution of conjugal rights was duly 
pe sed int i law. The same member also attempted to introduce & 
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pArglond the Indian Penal Code with a view to raising the age] 
g|Memt in case of rapo. The Bill, which was on the same lines as 
of Bakslii Sohan Lai which had been rejected by the Assembly 
in September 1922 was refused introduction. 

The same member's SPECIAL MARRIAGE Amendment Bill 
which had been passed by tho Assombly during the Delhi Session was 
passed in the Council of State. The Bill enables persons professing 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain religion to marry under tho Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, without being forced to doclaro that they do not 
profess those religions, respectively, and applies the provisions of tho 
Indian Succession Act to tho property of such persons and their issue. 

Two Bills of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyer, of which one seeks to includo 
certain classes of heirs hitherto excluded from inheritance under tho 


Hindu Law and the othor seeks to alter tho order of succession under 
tho Hindu Law in favour of certain classes of heirs in certain parts of 
the country, came up boforo the Council of State but further consider¬ 
ation was in tho case of both Bills postponed till the next session. 

Mr. Rangachariar introduced a Bill to consolidate and amend 
tho law relating to LEGAL PRACTITIONERS in India. Tho 
primary object of tho Bill is tho creation of an INDIAN BAR and 
the abolition of distinctions between various branches of the profession, 
two questions in which tho public had taken considerable interest 
and which had formed the subject of a Resolution at the very first 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly in Delhi. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation passed into law 
was Mr. Abul Kasem's Mussulman WAKF ACT, 1923,^ which 
compels Mutawallis of all Wakfs to furnish within a specified time 
fujl particulars relating to tho trust and to subject the accounts of 
the trust to an annual audit by qualified accountants. 


Tho last Bill with which the Assombly dealt was the RECIPRO¬ 
CITY BILL of Dr. Gour for regulating tho entry into and residence 
in British India of persons domiciled in othor British Possessions. 
It was introduced in the Assembly on tho 27th of July and was taken 
into consideration and passed tho same day after having been 
subjected to considerable amendment. Tho object of tho Bill was to 
empower the Governor-General in Council to make rules for the 
the purposo of securing that persons, not being of Indian origin, 
who are domiciled in any part of His Majesty Dominions othor 
than British India, tho United Kingdom and Ireland, or in any 
Protectorate or territory which is or may bo administered by a 
Homirrion as a Mandatory on behalf of tho League of Nations, shall 
have no greater rights and privileges as regards entry into and 
residence in British India than are accorded to Indians as regards 
°ntry into and residence in that particular possession. 
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^ypasstd by the Indian Legislature during the Simla Session 1923. 


1. The Mahendra Partab Singh Estates Act, 1923 (XXIV of 1923). 

2. The Moorshedabad (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXV of 1923). 

3. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXVI of 1923). 

4. The liuban Income-tax (Further Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXVllof 1923). 

5. The Indigo Cess (Repealing) Act, 1923 (XXVIII of 1923). 

6 . The Code cl Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXIX of 1923), 

7. The Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXX of 1923). 

8 . The-Indian Territorial and Auxiliary Forces (Amendment) Act, 1923 

(AXXI of 1923). 

9. The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXII of 1923). 

10. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXIll of 1923). 

11. The Cutchi Memo ns (Amendments Act, 1923 (XXXIV of 1923). 

12 . The Code of Criminal Procedure (Further Amendment) Act, 1923 

(XXXV of 1923). 

13. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVI of 1923). 

14. The f’odc of Criminal Procedure (Second Amendment) Act, 1923 

(XXXVII of 1923). 

In. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVIII of 1923). 

H>. The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act, 1923 XXXIX of 1923). 

17. The Indian Electricity (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XL of 1923). 

18 . The Charitable and Religious Trusts (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XLI of 

1923. 

1 9 . The Mussalman Wakf Act, 1923 (XLII of 1923). 


LIST OF BILLS 

Pending before the Indian Legislature after the Simla Session , 1923, 
COUNCIL OF STATE 

1 . The Hindu Inheritance (Removal of Disabilities) Bill by Mr. T. V. 
Scshagiri Ayyar. 

2 The Hindu Law 01 Inheritance (Amendment) Bill by Mr. T. V, Scshagiri 
Ayyar. 

3. The Cantonments Bill. 

4. The Immigration into India Bill by Dr. H. S. Gour, 

5. The Indian Succession Bill. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
G. The Indian Naturalization Bill. 

7 . The Legal Practitioners (Amendment) Bill by Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

8 . The Illegitimate Sons Rights Bill by Mr. M. K. Reddi. 

9. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Bill by Lala Girdharilal 

Agarwala. 

10. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill by Itao Bahadur T. 

Ilangachariar. 

11 . The Adoption Registration Bill by Dr. II. 8 . Gour. 

12 . The Caste Disabilities Removal Bill by Mr. X. M. Nayar. 

13 . The Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill by Lala Girdharilal Agarwala. 

14. The Prevention of Deferred Rebates Bill by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar. 

15. The Legal Practitioners Bill by Rao Bahadur T. Rangaclmriar, 
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t showing the Besoiutions adopted hj the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi Session, 192S, 

action taken by Government thereon. 




Tate, 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution. 

24-1-1323 ... 

1-2-23 

Mr. B. Venkafapati- 
raiu. 

Mr. A. H. Ley 

Grant of 25 scholarships to Indians 
for Research work. 

Workmen’s compensation in agricul¬ 
ture. 

1-2-23 

Ditto 

Protection before and after child¬ 
birth of women wage-earners in 
agiculture. 

1 & 10-2-23 ... 

Mr. J. Hullah 

Emigration to Ceylon ... 

10-2-23 

Ditto 

Emigration to Straits Settlements, 
Malay States, etc. 

16-2-23 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das. 

Adoption of a policy of protection 
for India. 


Action taken by Government. 


No action taken on account of iinancial strin¬ 
gency. 

") In accordance with tbe terms of the Resolution 
t he Govei nment of India decided to take no 
further action at the present stage in respect 
of the draft convention relating to workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture and the recom- 
* menclation relating to the protection before 
and after child-birth of women wage-earners 
in agriculture. This decision has been com¬ 
municated to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations. 

^ Notifications embodying the terms andcondi- 
j tions of emigration of unskilled labour to 
1 Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Malay 
^ States were issued on the 17th February li)23 
| in the form in which they were approved by 
| the Legislative Assemb:y and emigration is 
J taking place in accordance with them. 

In pursuance of Part ( d) of the amended Resolution 
as finally adopted by the Legislative Assembly, 
a Tariff Board is under constitution to institute 
the necessary enquiries. 


20 ( 1 ) 
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shoving -he Resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi Session, 199.3, and 

action taken by Goverment thereon. 


Date. 

By whom 

Subject of Resolution. 

i 2 - 2 -?S 

Ilai Bahadur G. C. Nag 

Equality of status for Indians in 
Kenya. 

27-2-23 

« 1 

Maulvi Miyan Asjad- 
ul-lab. 

State management of all railways in 
India. 

9-3-23 

Mr. J. Hullab 

Emigration to Mauritius 

10-3-23 

.Mr. K, M. Nayar ... 

Communal representation 


Action taken by Government. 


The Resolution was communicated by telegram to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 24th Feb¬ 
ruary 1928. 

The motion as adopted in the Legislative Assembly 
was in the following terms :— 

•The Assembly recommends to the Governor Genera! 
in Council that he may be pleased, on expiry of 
their leases, to take over both the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
for management by the State. 

The contracts of these two lines expire on 21 st 
December 1924 and 30th June 1925, respectively, 
and meantime preliminary questions are being 
considered. 

Notification embodying the terms and conditions 
of unskilled labour to Mauritius was issued on 
the 22nd March 1923 in the form in which it 
was approved by the Legislative Assembly. 

A copy of the Resolution as adopted by the 
Assembly has been forwarded »o all Departments 
of the Government of India and the Subordinate 
Officers with the request that the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment announced in the course of the debate 
should be borne in mind when making recruit¬ 
ment for services under their control. 
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showing the Resolutions adopted by the Council of State during the Delhi Session, 

taken by Government thereon. 


1923, and 



Date* J 

By whom. 

Subject of Resolution. 

Action taken by Government. 

31-1-23 

The Hon’blc Mr. D. T. 
Chadwick. 

Workmen’s compensation and social 
insurance in agriculture. 

*) In accordance with the terms of the Resolution, 

| the Government of India decided to take no 
j further action at the present stage in respect of 
the draft convention relating to workmen’s 
! compensation in agriculture and the recom- 
[ mendation relating to the protection before 
and after childbirth of women wage-earners 
| in agriculture. This decision has beencom- 

31-1-23 

Ditto 

Protection of women and children 
wage-earners in agriculture. 

j municated to the Secretary General of the 
J League of Nations. 

16-2-23 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur 
Sh: B. N. Sarma. 

Terms and conditions of emigration 
of unskilled labour to Ceylon. 

1 Notifications embodying the terms and conditions 
j of emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon, 

| the Staits Settlements and the Malay States 
y were issued on the 17th February 11)23 in the 

16-2-23 

Ditto 

Terms and conditions of emigration 
of unskilled labour to Straits Settle¬ 
ments and Malay States. 

| forar m which they were approved by the 
Council of State and emigration is taking place 
j in accordance with them. 

16-2-23 

1 be Hon. Mr. Vaman 
Govind Kale. 

Industrial finance and industrial 
banks. 

The Government of India have decided to take no 
action on this Resolution, as the subject of indus¬ 
trial finance is primarily a matter for the pro¬ 
vinces. some of which hav3 already taken action 
on the lines suggested by tiie Industrial Commis¬ 
sion by means of legislation regulating tho grant: 
of industrial loans. 
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■nt showing the Resolutions adopted by the Council of State during 

taken by Government thereon . 


§L 


the Delhi Session, 1923, and action 


Date. 


By whom. 


Subject of Resolution 


16 & 19-2-23 ... 


28-2-23 


28-2-23 

6-3-23 

21-3-23 


Th* Hoirble Sir 
Dinskaw 15. Waeha. 


The Bight Hon’ble V. 
S. Srinivasa Sastri. 


Action taken by Government. 


The Hon'ble Rai Ba¬ 
hadur Lala Bam 
Saran Das. 

The Bight Hon’ble V. 
S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

The Hon’le Bao Baha¬ 
dur Sir B. IN. Sarma. 


Census of production of . British 
India. 


Appoinment of Indians as Secretary, 
Joint Secretary and Deputy Secre¬ 
tary to every Department of the 
Government of India Secretariat. 


Appointment of Indians to the Traffic 
Inspector cadre (Tranportation 
Section) on State Railways. 

Rights and status of Indians in 
Kenya Colony. 

Terms and conditions of emigration 
of unskilled labour to Mauritius. 


The proofs of the lirst issue of the collection of 
statistics in consolidated form have already been 
received and most of them have been checked. 
The publication Bhoukl not now be much delayed. 

A copy of the Resolution has been forwarded to 
all local Governments and Departments of the 
Government of India with the decision of Gov¬ 
ernment that, while no fixed ratio could be 
agreed to, the principle of appointing Indians in 
increasing numbers was accepted and that for 
this purpose the possibility of obtaining suitable 
and competent Indian officers from Provincial 
Secretariats should be definitely considered on 
the occurrence of vacancies in the appointments 
in question. 

Railway Administrations were advised to look into 
the matters so that qualified Indians may be ad¬ 
vanced to the position of Traffic Inspector along 
with Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

The Resolution was communicated by telegram to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 6th March 
1923. 

Notification embodying the terms and conditions 
of emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius, 
was issued on the 22nd March 1923 m the form 
in which it was approved by the Council of State. 
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Bengal Legislative Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings. 

.She FIRST SESSION o£ the Bengal Council in 1923 was opened on the 24th 
January, Mr. H. E. A Cotton presiding. The Hon. Sir S. N. Rannerii Mesentrf 
the repoit of the Select Committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bill (see be'-iv) 
The Hon. -Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdhury then moved that Bengal should 
participate in the British Empire Exhibition in London. The idea 5 of India 
participating i.u the Exhibition had been started first by members of Bengal 
i n , th ® , Deliu Assembly and now it remained for Bengal to take the lead Mr 
Indu Bhusan Dutt moved the nationalist amendment that the London authorities 
be made to pay alt C0S t 8 0 £ exhibits sent from Bengal. He would have moved 
for rejection of the p.. oposal altogether had not experience in the council taught 
h m the futility of sm, h a motion. A strong volume of opinion was in favour 
of his view but in the end the amendment was lost by 63 votes against 26 and 

4 -K^ e r« n - eXfc *. 4 . tXV TT tliere wa9 a severely acrimonious debate over the 

Uni T. ei : h ity to save it from bankruptcy. Some money had 
the Co) J nci1 m tbe previous July but the Hon. Minister of Educa- 
f£ d 1 ^ ld , d i )wn C ^tam conq it1 ; oriB w hich the University refused to accept, 
i Ot the pa3t 6 months a bitter controversy had been raging round this matter 
and the culmination was reache,, on the 26th Jan< in the Council chamber. 

P n? y m n hG q ? 11 wh0 strenuously attacked the autocratic 
methods of the Vice-Chancellor, bn ^ 8 hutosh Mukherji, in University adminis¬ 
tration and this party had the snppor t of the Minister, the Hon Mr. F. C. Muter. 
The maladministration of University funds by which the University was heading 
owards bankruptcy was the taryft of ma! iciou8 criticism and several attempts 
were mate to censure Sir Matoeh Mukherji and imposing conditions which 
the University thought dero^tory to accept. The supporters of Sir Asutosh 
in the Council in their t ’ ura attacked the Minister for having delayed the grant 
passed by the Hqise and for having imposed unauthorised conditions. In the end 
however, at.Ue request of Sir Ashutosh Chowdhury and Mr Hornell, the D. P. I., 
alLWiifilS were withdrawn. This regrettable controversy was finally settled on 
March 22nd. This was announced in the Council by the Education Minister 
when asking for a grant.of Rs. 1,79,000 for education the Minister said : ‘Some 
members expressed a desire to raise a general discussion regarding the university 
grant. I am glad to inform the House that the question o): the financial 
administration of the Calcutta University ha9 been satisfactorily settled. The 
’University has given us an assurance that they were ready to remodel University 
accounts generally on lines suggested by the Accountant-general in bo fa. as this 
c nn be done within the funds that are or may be at their disposal.* 1 

On JAN, 30th the Hon. Mr. Stephenson presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the GOONDAS BILL which was then considered. Notices of 64 
amendments wue given. Some members opposed this act being made permanent 
amendments were moved that it should remain in force for two years or 
Uiree years which were negatived. There was a heated discussion when the 
^■tion was brought that this act should not apply to any person taking part in 
Political or labour movement as there was a misapprehension that the act wan 
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veapon forged to deal with political and iabour movements. 

&s passed. 

The Council next met on February 8th and 9th to discuss non-official bills. 
On the second reading of the CALCUTTA RENT BILL which was intended 
to control house-rent Mr. J. Campbell Forrester in moving that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee cited numerous instances of inflated 
rents and the greed of house-owners and urged that the Government's duty 
was to protect its people from the rapacity of a number of landlords. Sonne 
20 members took part in the discussion which was not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. It was taken up again next day when discussion 'was cut 
short by a statement by the Hon. Sir Surendranath Bannerji that tluc questiou 
being one of great difficulty and complexity, the Government hack been con¬ 
sidering it ever since October last, and he announced that the Government had 
decided to continue the present Act for a period extending uip to the end of 
March 1921. III. the meantime a short Bill would be passed extending the 
life of the-"Act for one year more. A Committee would he appointed to 
consider the question of house accommodation in Calcutta. In view of this 
assurance given by the Minister, Mr. Forrester withdrew his v>U}. 


The following non-official motions were then adopted.—’ 

Mr. I. B. Dutt moved that his Bengal Chaukidari Amendment bill 1923 be 
circulated. Messrs. J. N. Basu and S. N. Mullick mo* cc * to introduce bills to 
amend the law relating to the Calcutta University h)r. Hassan Suhrawardy 
ini. roduced a bill to amend the law relating to cruelty t0 animals, and Prof. S. C. 
Mookerji introduced one to suppress immoral traffic. 

On Feb. 12th the Calcutta MUNICIPAL P lLL was taken up. This was 
the most important piece of legislation in Bengal in 192b This Bill 
waB introduced in November 1921 and was c r3lsi< ^ ere ^ in Select Committee for 
over six months in more than 40 meetings^ an( ^ many alterations were made 
in the original Bill. Now the Bill comprised ^4 sections with many sub-sections 
and provisoes. As a result of four ho^p 8 ’ discussion it was decided that 
Maniktola, Cosipore and Chitpur and G ar .‘ Jen Reach municipalities should 
be amalgamated with the Calcutta CorporaV on ' 

On Feb. 14th a large number of Mahomcdan members urged 
communal representation in the Calcutta Corpon£ ion - Mr, Nasim Ali urged 
that instead of reserving some seats for MlJ 10me( l a,i s, there should 
bo communal representation for Mahomedans on the 'cilcutta Corporation. 
A prolonged debate followed and an important suggestion was made by 
Mr. Langford James on the 10th that: let them meet illP emphatic 
wishes of the MahomeLms by giving them thirteen scats, let them 'recogmst 
that in the present state of the development of the country the Mahomedans* 
claim to communal election was a reasonable one, but let the Mahomedans 
recognise that this system could not be expected to continue indefinitely. 
L t the Mahomedans be content with this privilege for a period of nine 
years because within that period a Royal Commission was to visit India to 
review the reforms and at the end of nine years they would be in possession 
of the views of the Royal Commission on communal representation In general. 
This • u ration was decided on Feb. 19th when further discussion on amendments 
to tire Calcutta Municipal Bill was resumed by aD acceptance of separate 
communal ivpresentation for Mahomedans. The number of seats allotted to 
Mabomedan constituancy was raised from 13 to 16. Mahometan members 
wanted to increase this number to 19 and several amendments were moved to 
that effect. It was opposed by Hindus and Europeans and in the discussion 
th t followed the action of the Minister in accepting comraunai representation 
was severely criticised but eventually all amendments were negatived. 
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IGfch the advocates of Worn m franchise succeeded 

__ ^ Ration on the Ualouccs. Corporation by the cas 

33 members voting both for an l against. 

0n - Feb - 21st further discussion of amendments to the Calcutta Municipal 
Bi l was resumed. The only important amendment was a demand for p'ural 
voting. In the Bill one vote was given to each voter. The amendment urged 
that according to property qualification the voter Bhould be entitled to sit voles 
hepresentatives of the aristocracy supporting the amendment urged that rich 
men had a greater stake in Calcutta than poor men, that adventurers and bi ds 
of passage should have no right to citizenship of Calcutta and that rich men 
shou.d have greater voice in the management of the Corporation. The Minister 
and the acting chairman of the Corporation opposed the amendment which 
was negatived. 

On Feb. 23rd a lengthy discussion camo up over tho insertion of a net. 
clause requiring every councillor and alderman to take an oath of aiWhnce 
An attempt was made by some members to do away with the oath altozcthei’*' 
but having failed Kumar tShib Shekhareswar Roy (Nationalist) moved the 
deletion of the following clause : ‘ If any person having been elected or appointed 
a councillor or elected an alderman is declared by the local Government to 
nave violated his oath of allegiance, such person shah cease to be a councillor 
or alderman.’ He said it was not fair to vest Government with such arbitrary 
powers by which it could brand any councillor without giving such person any 
opportunity to dispel the dark suspicions against him. Some members observed 
that it was intended to exclude from the Corporation the non-co-operators. The 
Hon. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee asked would his hon. friends who had been so 
ioud m their protest deny the fact that at that moment there was a party out 
tor the purpose of wrecking the local bodies and Councils by entering there ? 
lne amendment was finally negatived, 33 voting for and 40 against it. 

After a discussion lasting for three weeks and disposing of nearly 900 
amendments the Calcutta Municipal Bill wan finally passed on March 7th, 1923. 
Ihe Hon. Sir Surendranath declared that the passage of the bili meant the fulfil * 
ment of one of the dreams of his life. It sought to" establish in the great city of 
Calcutta the essential principles of democracy, namely government of the p« op.e 
hy the people and for the people. It broadened the franchise, enfranchised 
women, removed the letters of Govt, control, gave an impetus to primary educa¬ 
tion and sanitation, and did ail that a true self-governing institution could 
bestow on the people. 

The Bengal Budget 


On Feb. 19th the Budget was introduced. It was a deficit budget bui 
Government did not propose any taxation bills. In the budget for 1922-23 t ho 
expenditure exceeded revenue by 120 lakhs. It was then thought unlik ly that 
further retrenchment was possible and new taxations, the Stamp and Court Foes 
Acts and tax on amusements and betting, were resorted to, but expectations ar to 
the amount of its yield hail not been realised from increased Stamp and Court, 
i'ces. From Stamp and Court fees Rs. three crorc3 were expected m the 
current year which was 75 lakhs below the anticipation; ree dpts fell short 
ul anticipations by 76 lakhs* revenue for the year cing estimated at 9,06,95,000 
J u pees. The year was started with an opening balance of Rs. 67,53,000. The 
total receipts were Rs. 10,33,29,000, the total expenditure Rs 10,49,9*,000 
aj id the year closed with a balance of Bs. 50,84 000. The tot 3 l deficit for 1922-23 
Waa thus Rs, 16,69,000. 

, For the current year Govt, now budgeted for a revenue, of Rs. 10,15,50,000. 
increase of Rs. 48,62,000 compared with the current year’s revis ed estimate, 
r °viBion Lai been made for an expenditure of Hr. 10,21,66,000, an increase oi 
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,)> 16,000 over the year’s revised estimate. The only new item of exfc 
\yas 4T2 lakhs for the election of the new Legislative Council. Subj^t. cu 
^ an d the normal growth of expenditure, as for instance increases of pay 
__idcr time scales, no provision had been made for additional expenditure. 
Expenditure excluding JoaD operations would be Rs. 6,06,000 over revenue. 
That was considerable improvement over last year’s budget, but it made no 
provision for development and allowed for no progress. The budget was prepared 
before the report of the Retrenchment Committee wa6 received and was not 
framed on its recommendations. 


The general discussion on the budget was held for more than 3 days from 
February 26th to 28th and voting on demands began on March 16th and ended 
on March 2!>th. The main theme during the general discussion was the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee’s report (see I. A. R. 1923 Vol I) which some said 
had suggested very drastic cuts while others complained that they did not go far 
enough. The Meston award also came in for a good share of criticism but the 
absence of any new proposal of taxation ^/as much appreciated. The recom¬ 
mendations of the retrenchment committee which in the total saved some 2 
crores did not meet with any volume of whole-hearted support in the Council, 
different interests opposing the cuts that affected them, and Government 
members and Hon. Ministers also said that effect could not be given to all the 
recommendations but would be given only as far as possible. 

On March 16th schemes for SEPARATION of the JUDICIAL and EXE¬ 
CUTIVE FUNCTIONS were discussed. The principle involved in it had been 
accepted by the Government and a committee presided over by Mr. Justice Greaves 
was appointed for this purpose about a year ago. This committee submitted 
its report recommending a scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. Now a resolution was moved in the Council urging Government to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Greaves Committee. Several members 
speaking on the resolution admitted that the scheme formulated by the 
Greaves Committee was not perfect and suggested their own schemes. 
The Hon’ble Hr. StephenBon replying said though he did not like to 
go into the merits of the question, since the principle had already been accepted 
by the Government, he would not accept the suggestions made. He admitted 
that there was very strong feeling on the question and the Government was 
out ro get a definite scheme which would be given effect to later. After 
comparing the Bengal scheme as recommended by the Greaves Committee 
with those of Behar and the United Provinces, Mr. Stephenson said there 
were various causes for delay in giving effect to the Greaves Committee scheme. 
It was impossible to try the scheme in one or two districts. They must first 
know the future prosptets of the officers—the European Services. He opposed the 
resolution which, however, was carried by the non-official majority. 

On March 16th, prior to the voting on budget grants, the Governor Lord 
LyVon addressed the Council and announced that the Government was con¬ 
sidering the recommendations made by the Bengal Retrenchment Committee 
and the result would be announced in July next. This had the desired effect, 
for dui wg the first two days’ discussion on demands for grants, the majority 
of motion for reduction v/ere withdrawn. There was a difference of opinion 
between the two Nationalist leaders as to whether in view of His Excellency’s 
announct nent they should press for cuts or not. Mr. Indu Bhuean Dufcfc 
wanted to ignore the Gor^rnor’s request and considered it would be foolish on 
their part not to make cuts in the budget in accordance with the Retrenchment 
Committee report. Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy on the contrary was of 
opinion that in view of the assurance given by His Excellency he would be 
rather foolish than mad, and it would be a tactical blunder to press their views 
and fight to a finish at that stage, Consequently, in the excise demand 
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l j, .6,000, out of 82 motions for reduction only one was cckoecb 
» l"r° , 6 ' 000 -, The demands of grant of Us. 8,89,000 for stamps, of 

'i°°0 f°r forests and of Us. 18,37,000 for registration were granted without 
T£ l fc T h0Ugl ! thcTa t were 15 motions for reduction, most of which were 
withdrawn In making the demand for expenditure under registration *he 
Minister said that the Government had effected a cut of Us I 31 000 in the 
original demand and he assured the House that before they announced their 
decision in the Council in July, they would very carefully consider every 
recommendation of the Ketrcnchment committee with regard to the abolition 
or the amalgamation of some of the posts. 

On March 20th during the debate on demand for grant of nearly 102 lakhs 

effected admin,6tratl0n ! a member suggested that retrenchment could be 
effected by discontinuing recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and substi- 
^ ting cheaper Indian service. The proposal was opposed by a Mohamedan 
7-jfc a “ d thc representative of the depressed classes who opposed rapid 
diaiiisatiou, on the ground that their communal interests were better safe- 
g arded by the European Services, and the demand was agreed to in full. 

On March 21st demand for the grant for Police of IIs. 17,3 31 000 was 
discussed. I'utile attempts were made to reduce the grant for Assistant 
and 6 Mi ftarv nt p i deputy Superintendents, European sergeants and constables 

Its 191 non f I t 0hCe ' In 7 ? Ue m0tl0U demandin S the reduction of the grant of 
J 1,000 , ' temporary District Intelligence force by Rs. 94,000, the Govern- 

motion W tnn d n^ < V ated by - 8 , non -° fficial majority. During the discussion of this 
hriuh.en!^ 1 ? " 8 p0lntcd out tbat > as th0 p° lltical atmosphere had been 
mischievoi W tu “t? ne ^ 6sit y o£ entertaining this almost useless and 

livimr in f ■ lh , cHon - Mr - Stephenson replying said that they would be 
bevomi a . £o ° 8 paradise if they thought that nothing was going on in Bengal 
w ! at appeared on the surface. The motion was carried by 40 voting for 
a agaln8t Jt - Thc Government accepted another cut of Rs. 76,000 in the 
domand ^he original demand of 1 73,31,000 with the cut of Rs. 1,09,000 

ir'cArn-^^' ^ CIt da y tbp £don - Mr. Stephenson replying to a question 

imnr g . . rclcasu of political prisoners baid that, in view of the general 
.... .'•rment in the political situation the Government considered that thc 
J °ns of the notification dated 18th November 1921 declaring all volunteer 
fiS! jT illegal were n0 lon S er necessary. The withdrawal of the ncti- 
eauon did not affect the position of persons convicted under the Criminal 
nniV amendment Act befon; the notification was withdrawn, but there werc 
on, y 3 such persons in jail. 

On Maich 29th the motions for reduction for grants came to a close. After 
fl o w , “ atlds were granted, ihe Hon’ble Maharajah of Br.rdwan on behalf of 

h A ,°, n . e ^hc -^i^ancc Member said that when they oduco the estimates 

e , ci k was 4,82,000. Cuts made by departments and also by the 
_ouncii amounted to about Rs 7,87,000 and therefore roughly thc position 
WA U nV lS that th<? y ha( ^ a surplus of about three lakhs. The heaviest cut 
tho° 4,15,000 which the Irriga' on Department gave up in connection with 
J weening and deepening of Madaripur bed route. The next one was a cut 
lts * ^4,000 which the Council effected in the Police Department. 

The Council then stood adjourned. 


The July Session 1923 

The JULY SESSION of the Bengal Council commenced on Monday the 2nd 
No it solution was taken up and the Council proceeded with the con- 


. - __ - - « -- . v.- ... .... - v HU C ■ ' V l 

SaH /V) 011 Beveral Government Bills, which with the reception of thc Indian 


(Bengal Amendment) Bill excited but little public interest. Thc first 
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ent Bill was the Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill to which se' 
ents were moved by Kumar Shibsckhareswar Roy. The Calcutta Pori 
ndment) Bill was next taken up and passed without any opposition. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Donald then moved that the Indian Sait (Bengal Amend¬ 
ment) Bill be taken into consideration. The object of the Bill was to 
confer greater powers on the Excise and Police officers to prevent the so-called 
illicit manufacture of salt and to facilitate the realisation of salt duty. The 
Bill was put to the vote and on being declared carried a poll was demanded. 
On a division it was found that 42 members voted against and only 28 voted 


for the Bill which was thus thrown off. 

The next business was the introduction of a Bill by Sir Surendra Nath 
Bannerji to provide for certain matters in connection with the Budget Estimate 
of the Corporation of Calcutta for the year 1924-26, the fixing of the rates at 
which the consolidated rate and the taxes for that year shall be levied and 
imposed, and the arrangements to be made in connection with the raising of loans 
during that year, for the tixing of the percentage of the consolidated rate in 
respect of the added areas during the four succeeding years, and for the amend¬ 
ment of section 20 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, in respect of the 
qualification of electors. The Bill was opposed by Dr. Framatha Nath Banerjec 
who criticised the principle and object of the Bill which was, however, 
introduced and referred to a Select Committee. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Bill to amend the existing Act was then 
introduced and passed by the Council. Sir Surendra Nath Bannerji then moved 
that the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill be ret erred to a Select 
Commictee with instructions to submit their report in time for its consider¬ 
ation by the Council at the next August seesion. The motion was carried. Two 
other Government Bills were introduced by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Burdwan viz. ; the St. Thomas School Bill and the Bengal Tenancy (Uthandi 
Amendment) Bill. Both the Bills were referred to a Select Committee. 

On July 4th. there was a lively debate in the Council over the * CHAR 
MANIaR * incidents in which the police were alleged to have perpetrated in¬ 
human outrages on a whole village, killing, maiming, raping helpless women 
when the men had all lied before their approach. Pabu Indu Bhusan Dutt 
moved for an adjournment of the House to discuss the happenings at < har 
Maniar. The magisterial enquiry the result of which was issued to the Press 
by Govt, was an exculpatory, a whitewashing affair, and he wanted to have a 
thorough and shifting enquiry. Many non-official members spoke feelingly and 
eloquently on those incidents which had caused a sensation throughout the 
country and appealed for an enquiry by a Committee of officials and non-officials 
into the serious allegations against the Faridpur Police. Mr. Birtley, Chief 
Sccr« ary to the Government, and Mr. Stephenson strongly opposed the motion 
and tried to defend the Magistrate from the allegations made against him. 
The Government members could not convince the House why the inhabitants of 
* Char Maniar ’ deserted the vhlage nor could they meet the serious allegations 
made against the police by several women. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On this day the House discussed a non-official resolution urging that the 
punishment of prisoners by whipping for breach of jail discipline should be 
abolished. The Hon. Mr. Stepheneon stated that Government had issued 
orders restricting whipping to cases of mutiny, incitement to mutiny and 
a-taclc on jail officers, and they were of opinion that it should be retained for 
tuch offence,. The resolution was put to the vote and carried by 55 votes 
to 25. The Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and the three Ministers did not vote. 

On July 3rd the Government- sustained another heavy defeat over the 
Bengal Village Choukidari (Amendment) Bill. The Bill which was introduced 
in Council by Babu Iudubhusan Dutt sought to invest the Hnion Panchayets 
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tic real power by enabling them to determine the number of Chauktea__ 
•uld be appointed in any village. Babu Indubhusin Dutt made oat a 
_ strong case for the proposed ebange in the Chaukidari Act and observed 
that he who paid the piper should call for the tune. The Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson 
strongly objected to this nominal concession. On a call for a division it was found 
that 63 members voted for the Bill while the Government found only 32 
supporters. Two other Bills for the amendment of the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act were introduced in the Council by Shah Syed Emdadul Haq and 
Babu Bejoy Prosad Singha Roy respectively but they were lost. 

There were 77 non-official resolutions on the agenda of which only 9 were 
moved on the 4th. and the 6 th. when after discussion they were either 
withdrawn or defeated. The Council then adjourned to the August Session. 


August Session 1923. 

The last session of the first reformed Bengal Council met on the 16th August 
to conclude the business of the Council and for Govt, to make supplementary 
demands. The Hon. Mr. Donald laid on the table a certification by the Governor of 
Rs. 50,000 for the Police which the Council had refused in March last. The 
Hon. Sir Surcndranath presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Calcutta Improvement Bill which was passed. Next day he introduced the Select 
Committee report on the Calcutta Municipal Bill which made provision for the 
budget of the new Corporation for 1924-25. This too was after considera¬ 
tion passed. The St. Thomas* School bill was then passed. The Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Municipalities in Bengal 
W£ * s then introduced. 

On AUGUST 18th Supplementary Demands were taken up. Mr. J. Ronald 
moved that Rs. 15,700 be granted for expenditure in connection with the parti¬ 
cipation of Cooperative, Industries and Agriculture departments in the Calcutta 
exhibition as a preliminary to the British Empire Exhibition. Rai Harendranath 
Chaudhri moved an amendment that the demand be refused as the decision 
of the Cabinet regarding the Kenya question had caused a good deal of searching 
°f heart amongst Indiana. After a number of nationalist members had strongly 
supported the amendment refusing the grant, it was negatived, 33 voting for 
and 55 against it, and the original motion foi grant of the demand was passed. 

On Aug 20fcb the Council passed a Bill for the supperaion of immoral 
traffic, but rejected the Cruelty to Animals Bill which was opposed on the ground 
that it. would not achieve the object aimed at. The Council then considered 
uon-official resolutions and agreed to a motion for an urgent amendment of the 
electoral rules so as to allow a man who would otherwise be disqualified owing 
r? having been imprisoned to exercise his franchsie. Dr. Pramathanath 
Bauerj- e made a last attempt to have political prisoners released and 
moved that all persons who were then undergoing sentences of imprison¬ 
ment in Bengal for offences of a political character be released. The Hou. 
j • Stephenson opposing the motion said that there were seven persons who 
had been convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act three of whom 
refused to undertake to be of good behaviour. There were 17 persons convicted of 
seditious speeches and writings. Government had been very lenient to that 
c %8 and had withdrawn cases freely when editors and printers undertook no*-, to 
violate the law iD future. The resolution was negatived. 

The Council w; prorogued on Aug. 21st by Lord Lytton who made a 
J( mgthy review of the work of the last three years and said bo felt that- the ex¬ 
perience gained had been of the utmost value as training in the exercise of 
responsibility, but the progress made in utilising the machinery of constitution 
been small. Financial difficulties have been the source of disappointment 
both the Council and the Ministers, and one of the most urgent problem# 
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4uld confront the new Council would be to decide in consultation 
r tfvn fc between the evile of fresh taxation and further po 3 tponemen 
■nation-building activities. 

Referring to the Calcutta University His Excellency said that the conference 
which opened the day before at Government House had already giveni sufficient 

promise of success to justify his expressing the hope that the fears that Govern- 
ment might abandon legislation or might do anything to mjure the University 
were groundless. The Government had no intention of abandoning legislation 
and the University authorities had expressed the desire that it should be taken up 
at once. He hoped the Government would be able to introduce legislation 
the next session of the Council. He then prorogued the Council. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 


Summary of Proceedings—1923 


Thf U P Legislative Council was opened on JANUARY 29th, 1923, by 
H. E. the Governor Sir William Harris who signalised o °“ c . as,0 “ .^ y 
announcement of the release of all political prisoners by his G °f- J h “ in 
verygrt ■■fully received by the members as a gesture of peace and good will for 
which His Excellency was warmly thanked. After question time a, memhK.r 
v anted to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the Peel espatch on 
retems but the President disallowed it. A non-official resolution o 
Mr -hakir Ali that ‘if within the next three months after a resolution is adopted 
bv the Council Government finds that it is not prepare! to give effect to such a 
Solution, it will inform the Council oi! the reasmt.for ns evoked a 

war a debate. The resolution was carried against Govt, by 13 against J2. 

Next day, Jan. 30tb, there were five non-official resolutions on the agenda 

of which only one was carried and the rest either withdrawn or lost. The one 
carried was with respect to time-scale and grade-pay to model school teachers 

m ° V The whole oUhe'next day’s sitting was taken up with a resolution for the 
(C .abdi 3 hmen of a Chie Court for Oudh moved by the Home Member who aid 
down 'the generaHines of the scheme. He said that this was a long-standing 
nMge given by Govt, but as the Secretary of State wanted to ascemm the 
viei>^ of i he Council Govt Lari brought the matter before the House. Tne H 
members and specially the rich talukdai 3 strongly supported the proposal whic 
was passed. 
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'Iffb. 1 st there were six resolutions on the agenda three of which relafl 
-tension of right to vote in Council elections to women. There were a 1 
^ 'of ladies iu the visitor’s gallery. Pandit I. N. Gurtu moved that the 
. aliflcation prescribed in the electoral rules for registration on the electoral 

1 oli be removed in respect of women. Hon. Mr. O’Donnell remarked that officials 
would refrain from taking part in the debate. The rcso.ution was supported 
by members from all communities and of all shades of pinion, the Ivtahomedan 
members assuring that notwithstanding purdah they could lend it their support 
since the measure was permissive and not obligatory. The resolution was carried 
without a single dissentient voice. There was strong official opposition to a 
resolution to the effect that steps Bhould be taken to make at least two appoint¬ 
ments to Judgeships from amongst the members of the bar. The Hon’ble the 
finance Member emphatically declared that it was impossible for the Government 
to carry out such a proposal since it would be a grave injustice to the members 
of the civil Service who had a sort of vested interest in these posts. The 
resolution was carried inspite of official opposition by a narrow majority of 

2 votes. 


On Feb. 2nd only two resolutions were discussed. One pressed for the 
abolition of the posts of Assistant Commissioners of Excise, but the motion 
^ as tost on the ground that adequate supervision was essential in the Excise 
■Oepartment. The other resolution was to the effect that there should be no 
further increase in the existing water rates for different crops. The sup¬ 
porters pointed out the suffering of cultivators, their inability to pay taxes and 
the risk of growing discontent amongst the peasantry. The motion was put to 
vote and carried by a narrow majority of 24 votes to 21 . 

On Peb. 3rd the Hon’ble the Finance Member presented SUPPLEMENTARY 
DEMANDS of which one was for Rs. 36,000 and odd under the head u Police ” to 
make an organised attempt on a considerable scale to put a stop to depredations 
01 the dangerous gangs of armed Bannu dacoits infesting submontane 
hreas in Rohilkand and Kumaun districts, and the contiguous portion 
p the Tarai. Another demand was for about Rs. 8,000 as contribution 
to the King Edward Hospital in Benares. The largest demand amounting to 
Nearly 31 lakhs was to remit arrears in revenue. The arrears were due to 
: ae toefc that Taquavi (loan advanced to agriculturists w ithout interest) granted 
] n the past to peasants in Muttra district could not be realised by reason of 
impoverishment of the people by successive famines. The Council granted every 
item on the demand list with the exception of one of Rs. 926 which the Finance 
Member thought fit to withdraw. It related to the pay of the persona) assistant 
the Legal Remembrancer. After demands and grants had been disposed of 
fhe Hon’ble Minister in charge moved that the Bill to amend the Excise Act 4 
£f 1910 be referred to a Select Committee the personnel of which the Hon. 
mister had draw T n up. 

On Feb. 6 th three non official motions were discussed and then withdrawn. 
u Eeb. 6 th the Council sat for less than half an hour and then adjourned 
4 ? the 26th. At question-time Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra elicited 
ao information that political prisoners classified as such only, with the 
Vjccption of one, were released in pursuance of the announcement made by His 
t *ccl!ency on the opening day of the session. The Pandit then asked for leave 
0 1 move an adjournment of the House to consider the detention in jai) cl 
POJitt Ca i prisoner not clarified as political prisoners except the one mentioned 
n i-he Governor’s address. The President refused leave on the ground that the 
West ion had been discussed over and over in the Council and the announcement 
-Elia Excellency was perfectly clear. The report of the select committee on tho 
* * t0 further amend the Oudh Rent Act was then presented and it was 
to^oed without amendments or speeches. 

20(d) 
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t'leb. 26th when the Council resumed its session business was purel; 
nd six resolutions were discussed of which three were 
portant being one by Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 


carried! 
asking^IC 

_tferease in the number of listed posts in the cadre of magistrates and 

collectors open to deputy collectors and the Government did not prefer to go to 
a division, so overwhelming were the odds against them. Govt, narrowly escaped 
another defeat on the resolution for investing the Allahabad High Court with 
original civil jurisdiction. The tie was 19 to 19 and the motion was lost by the 
casting vote of the President. 

Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra’s.motion was : “ That this Council recommends to 
his Excellency the Governor in Council that steps be taken to raise the number of 
appointments in the cadre of 4 magistrates and collectors of a district ’ open 
to the executive branch of the United Provinces Civil Service from two to four, 1 
It was carried. 

Rai Mashal Singh Bahadur moved That this Council recommends to 
i he Government to appoint a committee of official and non-official members of 
the Council to consider the regulations governing elections to the Council and fo 
recommend to the Government such changes therein as may be necessaryJ 
This also was carried. 

Mr. Zafar Husain moved 4 That this Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to bike steps to invest the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad with 
o ’ iiK-1 civil jurisdiction. 1 Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra moved an amendment 
lor'the substitution of the words 4 to institute an enquiry into the advisability 
of investing 5 for the words 4 to take steps to invest.’ Before the amendment 
was negatived Rai Saheb Sita Ram’s amendment for the insertion of the word 
‘ ordinary 1 between the words 4 with ’ and 4 original and for the addition of the 
following words at the end of the resolution were carried : ‘ The consequent 
increase In the number of judges of the Allahabad High Court being drawn 
C om among practising lawyers and members of the United Provinces Judicial 
Sei vice. 1 After a long debate however the amended motion was lost by the 
casting vote of the President. 

On Feb. 27th there was again a volley of questions on the release of political 
prisoners After question-time the President announced that he disallowed, as 
being cut of order, a motion of Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzra for the adjournment 
of the Council to reconsider the cases of all political prisoners not yet released. 

' u m pc :U business was then taken up. A resolution of Pandit Hirday Nath 
Iiunaru that approval of the Council should be got in revision by Government 
of in um! ion rates roused some interest, but the Finance Member’s prompt 
acceptance of the principle of consulting the Council before future enhancement 
.vas taken up rendered voting unnecessary and the resolution was withdrawn. 
The next resolution was that of Rai Bit a Ram Baheb about the reconstitution 
oJ the Allahabad University which came in for vehement speeches on both sides 
and even among the Liberal members there was divergence of opinion. The 
bun, Mr. Cliintamani was uncompromising and presented a closely argued case 
ncrainst the resolution which was however earned by 31 against 24, The 
motion was:— 4 That this Council recommends to the Government that the 
i: xtcj ual side of t he reconstituted Allahabad University os such be abol ched, that 
it be recognised instead as the University of Agra of the affiliating type, an* 
{hat a committee be appointed to draw up the necessary legislation at an tan} 
i _ ■ ... x. ,.i ; i /■. T.<•»?!«!ativA Council as far 


dale with a view to submi it to the present Legislative Council as far as 

P ° iS Though defeated the lion. Mr. Cbint.raani trade a statement in the end to the 
effect that consiefenly with the opinion he bad expressed he h I intention ot 
taking any action on the resolution. But he would not set an awkward p re cede n 
of resigning on account of an adverse vote as the resol ution of t ; * ouncil wau 
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^commendation. The Council could . however move 


-- — - --...-— ^ a vote of v? 

1 in him when the budge*, was before t he Council (see p. xiii.) 

_ was given to Pandit Brijnandan Pr.asad Misra to introduce a 

amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. 



The U. P. Budget 1923-24. 

On Feb. 28th. the Hon’ble Mr. O’Donndl, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget. He stated, inter alia, that the . financial year 1922-23 started with a 
legacy of deficit in revenue account am ounting to Rs. 59,19,990 from the year 
preceding and to make things worse thO Council last year passed a deficit budget. 
The revenue anticipated in the bn .get of 1922-23 was Rs. 13,02,40,000. The 
expenditure totalled Rs. 13,23,16,000. Thus the deficit in revenue accounts ..as 
anticipated to be Rs. 79,89,000. The forecast had been falsified in more than 
,— y Actual revenue yielded had fallen short of the estimate by 

sum of Rs. 43,21,00 kbd the.: an additional expenditure of Rs. 23 lakhs had 
bc P r °vided for. Thus the actual deficit at the close of 1922-23 was no less 
1 ^ 0 **,68,30,00. The revenue for the next year had been estimated at Rs. 

8,80,000. As against this the charges against revenue, that is, the estimated 
expenditure showed in the budget a total of Rs. 13,29,81,000. This included 
1, SUm Rs. 3,33,000 for capital outlay on Sarda canal, excluding which 
A1 . e8timatCl * revenue had fallen short of expenditure by Its. 47,68,000. 

cidmg up the sum to that deficit in the revenue account at the end of 1922-23* 
, , 18 fciie 8um of Rs. 146,83,000 the total amount of deficit at the close o! the 

ini it* - year woui(1 be Rs. 194 half lakhs. This total amount of nearly 2 croics 
deficit, the Finance member stated, was to be diverted from the loan funds. 
e added that the Government of India had agreed to make the U. P. 
°vt. a loan of 102,81,000 an account of the Sarda canal. But there was no 
< enying the fact that revenue account must be balanced without further delay. 
10 e ftec& this, in his opinion, taxation was imperative. 

Taxation Measures 

Continuing, the Finance member remarked that retrenchment had been 
-ueofced in every possible way, but there wag a limit to it. bo he proposed Unce 

. Nation measures : enhancement of Court-fees, enhancement of Stamp duties, 
\ n( \ ^position of a duty on Motor vehicles. These would yield nearly Ids. <.'» 
akhs . in revenue, thus leaving the provincial Government a balance o£ 
8 * 08,COO at the end of 1923-24 which could be utilised to rep.ace a sma ! I 

defied monc y diverted from the United Provinces loan owing to 1 u-.vious 

... Cn March 5th was started the general ^discussion on the budge: and lasted 
Jj) the 7th. It was clear from speeches that no unreasoning opposition wou <1 
4.° °tfercd to the extra taxation on the part of lion-official mc-mbers Laid year 

v Ue m,, mbcrs refused to agree to the raising of the rates of court f<- bin ilds 

th^ 1 i^ ie P ro P osa I Diet with a better fate. This change of attitude on ihc pa it. of 
p e , .^ 0Unc R was due to the realization of the fact that other* :s 1 r would not. b : 
l to bridge the gap between revenue and expenditure, and that under the 
iceboat regime a policy of retrenchment and economy will be foBowul in right 
fut UCSt ‘ Pandit Hirdayauath Kunzru referred to the possibility of levying in 
f u _ UT -and succession duti sfor enabling the Government to devote 
*ta 8 10 tiie ^tion-building departments. Regarding retrenchment M;. Rami 
^ ^d that Governmmi \\,,d not going to slop retrenching sirup!}' becau-*• the 
F -^°my Committee was going to begin. As an evidence of (lou-rurn'nbs 
^,^rity he pointed out that since the Finance Member delivered his spaed U on 
inui ^ ^ Inst, further redactions to the extent of 1 . 4 1-2 lakhs )*•: bwn 
de ’ The members of the Council wanted that the opera Cions of the. - ax., ion bids 
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to one year, and the 1 -inance Member showed great reasonable!] 
to their v/ishes in thO matter. 

L March 7th the three taxation Bills were introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. 
O’Donnell and they were further referred to Select committees. They were for 
the enhancement of the Court Fees and Stamp duty and the imposition of a tax 
on Motor vehicles. The first two niet with some non-official opposition, but 
eventually the motions for reference to Select committees were carried. 

From March 8th was taken up voting on demands item by item. Seven 
demands in all were disposed of on the first day, aggregating 156 lakhs on Land 
Revenue, Excise, Registration and Irrigation, and the cuts made by the Council 
amounted to only 9 lakhs. 

On ihe March 10th the hon. Mr. Cbintamani enjoyed a great ‘ parliamentary’ 
triumph over a motion in the name of tvyed Ali. Nabi for reduction of the 
Minister’s salary by one rupee per month which was a motion „ V /> '~r w 

quent on his attitude towards the Council’s resolute '-an affiliated University 
for Agra. The member was not in his place when the time for the motion came. 
The Minister’s chance came when he was called upon to reply to the motion or 
Mr. Kapur for reduction of the salaries of both the Ministers with a view to 
i*;Uenchment. His vindication of his ‘challenge’ to the Council on the 27tn 
February fairly swept the House off its feet. The position he had taken up was, 
he declared, wholly in accordance with the best traditions of parliamentary 
precedents in England. Except the mover and the Minister who replied no body 
fpoke on the motion which was withdrawn. 

On March 12th a vote of censure on the Government was passedwhen the 
Council carried by a majority of 25 against 16 the motion of. m Sahib 
Sita Ham for a reduction of the demand under general administration b, 
R s 100 as a protest against the non possumus attitude of the Government in 
the matter of the release of the remaining political prisoners. Anotaer imjpor- 
taut division was on the motion of Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru who mantel 
to eicu information from the Government as to whether 
and Members of the Executive CJouncil-the two ha.ves of the Government— 
were consulted before a decision was arrived at. The linanoe Members 
nei. ifatence in a technical objection drove the House to a division winch however 
in a majority for the Government. After five or six motions for a 
reduction of the demand on ‘ administration of justice ’ were lost or withdrawn, 
t lie Uou?e began to show signs of thinning and a cry of quorum^ wes raiSA. 
Th' bell brought in a handful of members. The President at oncesrpM and 
put net only the whole demand under ‘ admistration of justice out also .hat 
under ‘ jafia and criminal settlements ’ and declared them voted. 

On March 13th the Police budget was discussed and passed with some 
cuts Next day the Education demand was presented and passed with b 
little alteration save some reductions proposed by the Minister 
March 16th Medical and Public health demands were prcb.nted by the ^mister 
Pt Japat Narain. On March 16th there was prolonged discussion on the 
demand 6 for Agriculture but only a small cut of Us. 10,0u0 was made. On the 
following days the other demands were passed with inconsequential cuts. _ 

On March 24 th the Council sat less than half an hour The Hoib^ Clnnn- 
inani formally presented the select committee s report on the U. P. E ™ s ® f ' 
Pandit, Brijnandan Prasad Mima introduced a Bib to amend the L. P Mumcipa 
EtiesAot but iiifl motion to refer it to a select committee was negatived by 29 
against li votes. . 

On March 27th the U. P. Land Revenue Act A^mlment Biil wasontoiaced 

^Pur,°toti» of’which were ruled 
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ler by the President. The report on the Stamp Bill wa 9 

Jarch 28th the Finance Member moved that the Bill to amend 
— :t bees Act as amended by the select committee be taken into 
consideration and explained the main changes made by the select committee. 
While the original estimate of the yield was 40 lakhs, as a result of the 
changes the present estimate of the yield was 20 lakhs and thus the 
select committee had effected a reduction of 60 per cent. One of the chief 
features was that the maximum fee would not exceed Ks. 4,500 which was 
lower than the maximum in such other provinces where there was maximum 
fixed. The bill was then passed. 


On March 29th non-official resolutions were taken up. Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra moved : 1 That this Council recommends to his Excellency the 

Governor-in-Council that the building known as the Imperial Hot-el be not "bold,’ 
The finance member said that Govt, would not take part in the debate and their 
members were free to vote. Govt, wanted to be guided by the Council. The 
resolution was put to the vote and carried by 40 against 12. 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra then moved : ‘ That this Council recommends 
to the Governor-in-Council that the Government do borrow, aB requisite from 
Messrs. Martin and Company from year to year at a rate of interest which 
may be settled from year to year and not exceeding six per cent, in the current 
year, such sums of money as will enable the Council Chamber to be constructed 
as early as possible.’ The Finance Member announced again that the Govern¬ 
ment would not take part in the discussion or the voting, that official members 
would vote as they chose. He explained a constitutional point that the budget of 
every year should have to show the amount borrowed and the interest to be paid. 
Rai 8ita Ram Saheb moved the following amendment 4 Add the following 
at the end : u Subject to the proviso that a further reduction in the total outlay 
on the Council Chamber be, if possible, effected at an early date and that 
<ach year’s liability will be brought up before the Legislative Council prior to 
its being incurred.” The amended resolution was then put to the vote and 
carried by 34 against 15. 

On April 3rd the remaining taxation measure were passed. The passage of the 
Stamp Bill on t.liis dry proved even less difficult than that of the Court Fees 
Bill, for throughout the Finance Member was most coacilatory and there was 
hardly an amendment of any importance which he did not accept with or with¬ 
out modification. He said that the original Bill was identical with the 
Bengal Act except foi some concessions which the local Government maJe for 
the poorer classes over and above those in the Bengal Act. The Finance member 
next moved that the Bill to impose a tax on motor vehicles as amended by 
the select committee be taken into consideration. He said that the original 
estimate of yield from this measure was ninejakhs but the present estimate 
was about four and a half lakhs. 

Next day the Council was prorogued after the passing of the Motor 
Vehicles Bill and the votiug ol supplementary estimates. Over this Government 
had two defeats : one on the question of giving retrospectiv effect U> the 
increased salaries of deputy conservators of forests and the jthcr in reference to 
the bcheme of the reorganisation of the C. I. D. The Finance Member moved 
for the grant of Its. 0,500 under Forests. The sum was rum«’ .0 enable Gove:n - 
merit to give restrospectivc effect to the increase of sal m, of the extra deputy 
conservators of forests promoted to the imperial service Fan tit Hinlay Nuth 
tMinzru moved a reduction by Rs. 3,000. He objected to retrospect he effect 
given. The amendment was carried by 32 against 24 votes. The Finance 
Member then moved for a nominal grant for the C. I # D. Pandit Birday Nath 
^ un "ru mover) the omission of the demand as the fact was that the pay of the 
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(istant to the deputy inspector general had been provided twice 
Tuat of course did not redound to the credit of Govt. The amendment 
-wasr^carried by 29 against 26. Mr. Chintamoni then moved the grant of a 
demand for Rs. 23,346 under Civil Works for extension of laboratory of the 
Skajahanpur Sugar works; Cboudhry Mukktar Singh moved an amendment 
for postponement but the demand was voted on the Hon. Minister’s assurance 
of the importance of the work. The other demands were then voted without 
discussion. 


The October Session 


The last session of the Council, before it was finally dissolved for the elections, 
was held on the 24th October 1923. 


Next day the only business before the Council was the voting of supple¬ 
mentary estimates in the course of which Government scored a victory by a iarge 
majority in the matter of granting Jagirs to the Aman Sabha workers which was 
the only subject on which there was anything like a debate. The amount of the 
demand was Rs. 6,330. In March 1922 the late Governor had desired to grant 
rewards in the shape of assignments or remissions of land revenue to poisons 
who had rendered Joyal support during the non-co-operation upheaval o. 
1921-22. Proposals were accordingly called for and it was intended to grant 
assignments to the extent of Rs. 6,330 and to give remissions of revenue 
amounting to Rs. 7,106. The latter was an abandonment of revenue and did not 
require the vote of the Council. Before the assignments could be made it was, 
however, necessasy to obtain funds and accordingly a demand for Rs. 6,yi>0 was 
put forward and passed. 

On Oct. 26th non-official resolutions were discussed. There were 5 reso¬ 
lutions all of which were carried against Government. One of them iclatcd 
to the appointment of at least one Indian to the office of Conservator of forests, o 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and membership of the Board of Revenue. 
The non-official 3 were en masse behind the mover Mr. Sajjau Ali Khan. Equa xy 
solid were they in support of the other resolution plating to the separation ot 
Judicial and Executive functions and to the translation into practice of the scheme 
formulated by the committee in that behalf which was with characteristic ability 
handled by Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru who moved it in the absence ot i audit 
Iqbal Kara in Gurtu due to illne:«. The resolution that was looked forward to 
with interest and with no uncertainty as to the result, touching the resignations 
of the late Ministers and the Governor's acceptance of the same, could not bo 
readied being at the bottom of the list. Of the other resolutions canned one was 
to prohibit whipping of prisoners in jail, exactly as paired by the Bengal OouneU, 
moved bv Mr. Chhaii B. Kapur, and another was to encourage the hand-spinning 


to mouioil W'ljppmg UJ. iu. jam, «.. . J ° . . . 

moved by Mr. Chhaii B. Kapur, and another was to encourage the hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving industries moved by Bai Baba *ur Shankar Dayal. 

On Oct. 27th the Council was prorogued. Before the prorogation there 
vas an important debate on the motion of I’t. G. N. Misra urging withdrawal 
iivni the Empin Exhibition. All the speakers on the non-official side gave 
stioug expression to the public feeling as they found it in the province against 
the Kenya decision and pointed out that self-respect outweighed every other 
consideration and contended that the only means of vindicating it. was by 
refnraI to have anything more to do with the Imperial function. Ihe principal 
eu.- : .ker on the Government side was the Minister of Industries who was 
supported by Kunwar jagadish Prasad who very vehemently opposed the inouon, 
conjuring up the springing up of secret societies and revolutions -• 
in the trail of the Councils decision against participation. The .Roftac 
division was rather a surprise for the motion was defeated by 5. Ww m 
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Punjab Legislative Council 

Summary of Proceedings—1923 


The Punjab Legislative Council opened on Feb. 26th the Hon’ble Mr. 
Lasson presiding. The Council devoted four hours on two non-official resolu¬ 
tions of which one was carried in an amended form and the debate on the other 
was postponed till the next day when it was withdrawn. The motion carried 
was to amalgamate the Canal and Revenue Departments at least on one Kajbah 
u not over the whole canal system. 

Next day, Feb. 27th, an important resolution of Sardar Randir Singh regard¬ 
ing the release of persons arrested in connection with Guru ka Bagh affair and 
the Gurdwara movement over which a lively debate was anticipated was 
postponed to March 8th on Raja Narendranath’s request. Mian Beli Ram’s 
resolution for separate jails for political prisoners evoked a warm debate and 
inspite of strong Govt, opposition was carried with a small amendment without a 
division. 

On Feb. 28th official business was transacted. The Hou. Lala Harkishenlal 
presented the Select Committee’s report on the Punjab Industrial Loans Bill 
which was taken into consideration and passed. Mr. Abott introduced the 
Punjab Fisheries Amendment Bill which was referred to a Select Committee. 


The Punjab Budget 1923-24 

On March 1st Sir John Maynard, Finance Member, presented the budget 
for 1923-24. Ic showed a deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs against Rs. 171 lakhs, the 
estimated deficit for 1922-23. The total revenue receipts amounted to Rs. 958 
lakhs 29 thousand, Rs. 64 lakhs more than in the current year and the total 
expenditure amounted to 1081 lakhs, Rs. 14 lakhs less than in the current year. 
Inspite of increased interest charges and sinking fund for the reduction of debt 
which the Government of India required to provide the position, said Sir. 
John Maynard, was admittedly a bad one though better than the previous year. 
The reductions which had been made in the budget in accordance with the 
suggestions in the majority and minority report of the Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee included among others the following. One Secretary to the Government 
was abolished, the emoluments of public prosecutors weie reduced by Rs. 50,000, 
f^e budget gi ants for repairs to roads were reduced, grants to communication 
boards were reduced by rupees three lakhs, expenditure on police reduced by five 
iakhB and expenditure in Forest Department reduced by 6 lakhs on the revised 
hgures for 1922-23. Towards the close of his speech Sir John Mayuard proposed 
novei experiment. He asked the Punjab investor to invest in the canals of 
his own pi evince and intimated that sanction had been obtained to the l.iisiug 
°f a loan of a crore of rupees within the Punjab. He hoped public opinion 
yould warmly welcome the attempt to finance their own canals by home t-onow- 
l *g. 

f On March 6th general discussion on the budget began and ended on the 
Allowing day and was not marked by much opposition to the budget. 

, On March 7th there was a keen debate over the motion of the Hon. Miau 
Hussain that the Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill as reported by ihe. 
1 f Commhtee be taken into consideration. Notices of as many as 49 amend- 
la £*R8 were given some of which were accepted and the majority rejected utter 
w bieh the bill was passed. 
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ch 8th was the non-official day. The resolution demanding rcIE 
fwara Prisoners was carried in spite of Government opposition. Saranfr" 1 

_r Singh moved -.—This Council recommends to Government that all 

persons arrested in connection with the Guru ka Bagh affair, the Kirpan cases 
and the Gurdwava movement be immediately released. Even Moslem members 
supported the motion. An amendment was moved by the Chief Secretary to 
the Govt, who wanted to impose a condition that the released politicals should 
refrain from their wonted activities. To this there was strong opposition as such a 
condition would mar the tenor of the resolution itself. The amendment on being 
put to the vote was rejected by 38 to 26 votes, and the original resolution of 
Sardar Handhir Singh web then put and carried amidst non-official applause. 

Voting on the budget demands next occupied the Council for the following 
days. On March 13th notices of a large number of amendments to the Govern¬ 
ment’s demands for grants relating to forest had been given but most of them 
were not moved as a compromise was arrived at and the Revenue Member pro¬ 
mised to cut Rs. 5 lakhs from the total demand of Rs. 38,38,000, and a motion 
was' brought forward to that effect and carried. The Council also reduced 
Be. 6,000 and odd from the total demand of Rs. 1,36,000 in respect of Registration 
and Rs. 6,00,000 out of one crore 65 lakhs and odd in respect of Irrigation 
which included 15 per cent reduction by Government under head “ Travelling 
Allowances.” 

A heated debate centred round the Government’s demand for Rs. 88,80,000 
in respect of “ General Administration.” Raja Narendranath who had given 
notice ri : two amendments regarding the cut m the Ministers’ salaries did not 
move the first which was to the effect that the grant be reduced by Rs. 21,000 
with respect to the item of Rs. 120,000 salaries of Ministers but movp i the 
second which amounted to a vote of censure on the Minister of Education. It 
ran as follows: ‘That the grant be reduced by. rupee one with respect 
of the item of Rs. 60,000 the salary of the Education Minister.” He strongly 
criticised the policy of the Hon. Main Fazl-i Hussain m regard to communal 
representation, while Mian Ahmed Yar Khan and Malik Feroze Khan supported 
the Education Minister and repudiated the charges brought forward by Raja 
Narendranatb. The debate was continued on the next day and went on for 
3 hours evoking the greatest communal feeling after which it was lost by a 
huge majority. 

On March 16th the Council disposed of certain minor amendments and lively 
discurimm ensued on the motion of Mr. Ganpat Rai that the grant be reduced 
by Rb. 36,000 with respect to the item of “ Commissioners.” Mr. Ganpat Rai 
said that the majority of the Retrenchment Committee had recommended that 
two out of the five Commissioners should be abolished, while the minorit}' had 
recommended the total abolition of all commissionerships. Before putting 
the motion to vote t he President said that the House when voting on this motion 
should realise that the actual effect of this motion was to force the Govern¬ 
ment unless His Excellency should interfere under Standing Order 74, to 
remove a distinguished officer from his post, but the Government was perfectly 
free to put in an imperial officer in his place. 

On March 19th the Council made a reduction of Rs. 88,80,000 to general 
administration and reduced the demands under ‘Justice’ by Its. 88,975 and 
jails by Rs. 50,000 respectively. Amendments to the demands under “ police ’ 
provided some lively discussion and the motion of Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram to 
reduce the grant by Rs. 6,29,000 with respect to the* item of Rs. 629,000 
for 4 railway police,’ was rejected after an interesting and ke*n a e bate. 
Vnoi h!• * lively debate ensued on the motion of the same member to reduce 
the grant unde-’ the Criminal Investigation Department by Bs. 5,000 and the 
working of this department came in for a good deni of criticism. 
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iiiVc') 20tb the Council concluded the budget discussion and made co 

bis disapproval of the present regu- 
iant to tne unm y y F h according to him, Mussaimans were not 

fa XreLtn^da^onstant interruptions by the President 
5lS£g and attacking the internal workingoftheSen^ when he was 

ashed by the Presiderato d3fi&™ 

lost by 26 to 61 votes ,^e oniy otne n undcr hcad - British 

fe 1 rtS tv »; So a hc « doubtful a, to the utility of 

mpn-e Exhibition by Rb and the Council voted a total sum of 

Rs y "oM 26 °under the bcait “ IndustriesThe rest of the demands were voted 
without discussion. March 21st the debate on Government’s 

lesolu^onVor'"the^ppoimpent of a oommitteeW wnaM« the «£ 

«>umca. The m.]onlj ot """’“‘“‘f Jt“ b “ ,5 u „* fbeVppolMment o[ the 

CS&TiSE £■&? &5 Harkiahcn Ui eul M, y W ^W j; 

.-a s 

discussing some minor non-official resolutions. 

October Session 1923 

rrv v . pnniab Legislative Council opened on Oct. 20 l h. 

BespS% very'poor attendance the Council disposed.of much 

wSTZ£^'rm»» ^ 

nation that had ariBen 
l’rabandhak Committee 

the day’s D ; s ; moyed «that this Council recommends 

to the* Government tliat such of the prisoners convicted of offences of a pom cal 
k,... r* ' '_ fiv.v PratfATiHon of Seditious Meetings Act, the '••■•run 


^Woef> & involving violenoeto person or property «r medementto 
fe.^fcasMl forthwith.” After a lengthy debate the motion was put to 
Ejected by an overwhelming majority, 7 voting for and 32 against. 


. On Oct. 24th 
committees 

20 (e) 


purely official business was transacted The^reports.ol the 
on t» vi Punjab Local Option Bill and the ftmjftb Lprom 
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■g Bill were presented. Government demands for supplementary grftnf sfiry 
of land revenue, general administration, administration of justice and 
olice came up for vote and discussion, and the Council voted Bs. 269,253 
out of the total demands for Rs. 351,753. 

On Oct. 25th further demands for supplementary grants were voted. To 
a Government supplementary demand of Bs. 60,U8 in respect of industries, 
Lala Ganpat Rai moved an amendment that the grant be reduced by Bs. 20,000 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition, but very few members 
supported the amendment which was rejectee!. 

On Oct. 26th official business was concluded and the Punjab Local Option 
Bill and the Punjab Opium Smoking Bill were passed. Non-official resolutions 
were then discussed of which one was withdrawn, one was partially accepted 
and the other was under discussion when the Council was dissolved. 

Next day the Council was formally prorogued by H. E. the Governor. 


I 
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Bihar & Orissa Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings 

Tko B. & O. Legislative Council opened on the 6tk of Feb. 1923. The first 
busincss was to consider the BEHAR TENANCY (Amendment) BILL as amended j 
by the - lect Committee. Babu Nirsu Narain Sinha wanted permission to move 
his amendment that the consideration of the question be postponed sine die. I 
This was ruled out of order. He then opposed the motion of tbe Hon’bie ;J; 
Mr. McPherson that the bill be taken into consideration and suggested that the 
bill lie postponed till after the next election. He however withdrew his motion 
on other non-official members supporting Govt. There was great difference : 

« i o inion between the tenant-members and the landed interests, and to arrive t, 
at a unanimity of opinion the matter was postponed several times for informal ' 
conferences, ^till no progress could be made with the bill and on Feb. 12th 
Mr. McPherson Informed the Hous* that protracted negotiations between the j 
landlords and the tenants for the amicable settlement of disputed points j 
in ; lie Bill had fallen through. He therefore suggested that either consideration 
of the Bill be postponed or that the le>> controversial minor amendments should 
be taken up first. 

Babu Devaki Prosad Sinha speaking for the tenants said that they knew i 
they were in a minority and had accordingly nothing to say on the point. 
Tug landlords urged that the amendments be taken in qrder as they stood. 
This being the opinion of the majority discussion was proceeded with, 
t Osoosaion on an amendment moved by Sayid Abbas Ali providing that raiyats 
and 'andlords should have equal rights in timber and that neither should cut ! 
down trees without the consent of the other was postponed at the request of 
Government till tbe consideration of the bill was again taken up at a future j 
date, .Subsequently however the bill was altogether dropped. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 
The B. & 0. Budget 1923-24. 

-7, v, ' a : s ,. pr * 5C J nted on Feb - I5th - The Hon. Mr. Sinha in introducing 

i h ^ t ..' V . he “ 6 ,^ e ^“ d , g ® t , was _introduced last Febiuary they expected an 


opening balance of Rs. 60 lakhs and 61,000, a revenue of Rs. 4 crores 45 Hi-;,* 
and 61,000, an expenditure of Rs.’ 4,96,66,000 and a closinu balance bf 
Rs. 7,41,000. But it turned out that the opening balance was Us 92 90 000 
The revenue owing to reduction after the Non-co-operation campaign and ’new 

^ R» tl0 4 n 79 nomn e T Cted t0 - Ra - 4 ’ 88 ’ 28 > 000 expenditure was estimated 
at Rs. 4,79,02,000. Increase in excise revenue and new taxation had enabled 

them to balance the budget and instead of closing the year with a balance Vf 
Rs. 7,41,000 they expected to close it with Rs. 1,19,12,000 including Rs 19 5G O00 
tor famine insurance fund. Revenue for the 0th year had been estimated ^ 
Rs. 4,98,33,000 ; estimated expenditure chargeable to revenue had been rou^hlv 
assessed at Rs. 4,73,00,000. They had therefore felt justified in including new 
scaemes to the amount of Rs. 13,00,000 recurring and Rs. 25,00,000 non-recurrincr 
expenditure raisiug the total expenditure to Rs 5,11,13,000. The closing balance 
was put at Rs. 1,7,44,000. As regards the future expenditure he said he had been 
able to provide for every sanctioned scheme which the Hon’bie Ministers 
had put forward. The expenditure on the new scheme was divided between two 
portions of the Government as follows -—Of the recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 12,98,000 Rs. 1,30,000 had gone to reserved department and Rs, ll 08 000 to 
the transferred; while of the non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 25 14 000 
Rb. 8,56,000 had gone to the reserved departments and Rs. 10,69 000* to the 
transferred. Amongst the principle schemes put forward were : improvement of 
primary education at a recurring cost of 6-half lakhs; provision for 2 lakhs 
recurring and 3 lakhs non-recurring for the development of mecical work 
m districts ; provision for raising the Bchar school of engineering to the status 
of a College. 

On Feb. 16th SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS were made. Mr. Collins 
Director of Industries, moved for a grant of Rs. 2,000 for contribution io the 
British Empire Exhibition. Mr. Nirshu Narayan Sinha opposed the grant. He 
sa’d that last year the Ministers convened a meeting presided over by lli. 3 Excel¬ 
lency the Governor to discuss this matter in which most of the members hud 
committed themselves to support this di mand. He characte: ised this pr 0 c» dure as 
unconstitutional and against the principles of the Reforms which laid down \ ' .[•. 
no meeting of Council members be presided over by the Governor so” that the 
members may be free in the expression of their views. Bpeakiun on the 
grant he said that no benefit was to be gained by taking part in the exliib ti->n 
winch was being held mainly for the Leueiit of Great Britan to revive her • Vtd 
after the war. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath a to opposed the demand. He said 
that they had greatly suffered in the hands of foreign manufacturers in the y *„ s t. • 
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und they always apprehended that any exhibition of their products won!, 
the foreigners and ihei; trade would be ruined. A large number of mo 
however supported the demand which was allowed by 29 votes agiiiu&i 6. 
other demands were all pulsed after discussion. 

On Feb. 17th non-official business was transacted, Babu Ganesh Duti. 

^oved a resolution recommending the release of all political prisoners convict 
Under the Cr iminal Law Amendment Act or Section 124A. 1 . t\ c. or Section 
X08 Cr. i‘. C., to which Mr. Yunus added an amendment that tho noi di atibii 
declaring the Congress and Kl.uiafat Volunteers’ Association unlawful be imme- 
diatcly withdrawn. A hot debate followed, Go. t. strongly oppc^ii in? the mono i. 
J he Home Member said that they were not going to follow ! • V. 1‘. or other 
Government. The debate was continued on the 19th. In the cud however 
members were found equally divided on Mr. Yunus' amendment which was i oh 
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tricP /casting vote of the President. The original motion for the i 
fdgaVprisoners was carried by 25 votes against 23. 
n February 19th some other non-official resolutions were passed. Govern¬ 
ment accepted a resolution moved by Gbaud huri Ragunandan Prashad 
Sinha that separate kitchens be provided in all Dak Bungalows for orthodox 
Hindus. The Council then proceeded to discuss the question of free and 
compulsory education on wlrch no less than seven resolutions had been 
rent in. Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha moved that early steps be taken to make 
the primary education for boys free and compulsory throughout the provinces 
and a small committee be appointed to prepare a scheme. After a good deal of 
discussion during which Government declared itself sympathetic but gave its 
opinion that time was not yet ripe for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education, the original resolution was broken up into the following heads at 
the suggestion of the Education Minister : fl) that the Council recommends the 
Government to take early steps to make primary education free for boys through¬ 
out the province, (2) that the declared policy of the Government should be to 
make Primary education compulsory as soon as possible, and (3) that a Committee 
be appointed to prepare a complete scheme for the introduction in municipal and 
rural areas. The resolution was passed in the above form. 


On :'eb. 20th general discussion on the budget took place. All speakers 
highly congratulated the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha on the budget presented by him. 
home members took exception to his remarks that much was not to be expected 
from the recommendations* oi the Bihar Retrenchment Committee and that new 
taxations imposed last year could not be taken away in view of the prosperous 
condition of linance of the current year It was also pointed out that it was 
not '■ good policy to < epend on excise revenue. Kai Bahadur Dwarkanath drew 
the attention of the House to the fact that nearly one-fifth of the total revenue 
of the province was spent on the police and urged the necessity of reduction 
u: :: > that, head. Provision for the future medical college was considered 
unnecessary by some members. What the province needed was not a medical 
college but more medical schools, Rai Bahadur Puinendu Narayan Sinha thought 
that the forests of the province could be made more profitable and Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath strongly urged the desirability of taxing coal. 


On Fc> 22nd the Hon. Mr. Das presented the Selec: Committee’s report on 
LOCAL SEI ^-GOVERNMENT Amendment Bid. Mr. Hallet, Secretary for Local 
Self-Government, moved an amendment providing that the provisions of the Bill 
should not he applicable to the Manbhoora district on account of its mining 
activities. The am-. ndmeht was opi>osed on the ground that it would strengthen 
the hand.' of.capitalists. The Hon. Mr. Das explained that the Miniug district 
was did. lent from the average district containing rayats and zamindars as the 
la; lei 's interest in the District Board ended with the payment of c< ss, whereas 
the Mine-owner was responsible for the health and well-being of his 
employees. The amendment was however rejected by 25 votes to 14. On 
this defeat a question arose subsequently whether the Minister, Mr. Das, 
would resign. The point moso on the 2(Jth Fob. vhen Mr. Daa said he had 
consulted the Governor and the opposition members and was assured by them 
the**; t - mlverfee vote did not mean a vote of no-confidence and therefore he had 
decided not to resign. He however withdrew another amendment of Mr, Hallet 
permits iug Govt to delegate their power of scrutinising the District Boards 
Budget to the Divisional Commissioner and other local officials as theie Was a 
very strong non-ufficial opinion against this proposal. Tin Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Bill was then finally passed. 

On u. 27th the Education Minister iut: -.d ''d the Patna University 
Amendment Bill which sought to make provision givin ■ • t to the Chancellor 
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person to inspect the University or a college in his 
Dwarka Nath moved that the Bill be referred to Select Oomrrnt^" 



a few 
hadur 

tfich was accepted and a Select Committee was formed to consider the Bill. 

On March Cth voting on Budget demands was taken up. The Govern¬ 
ment demand of Rs. 84,063 for revision of settlement operations at 
Ranchi was disallowed on the motion brougut by Khawaja Mahomed Hakim 
Jan of Ranchi, but Rai Bahadur Dv/arkanath’s motion for urgent t educ¬ 
tion of the ,um demanded for survey and settlement was lost. He characterised 
the settlement operation as a herd of locusts which eat up the vitals of 
the land. It increased disputes between landlords and multiplied lawsuits. 
He also drew attention to the corruption in the settlement department. Govern¬ 
ment demand of Rs. 13,100 for Deputy Commissioner of Excise was refuser on 
the motion of Mr. Itajiva Banyan Sinha. The Council was of opinion that 
this post was superfluous and should be abolished. 

On March 7th Babu Birabar Narayau Chandra Dhir Narendra moved a 
resolution that the demand for the maintenance and repairs of the Orissa Canal 
be reduced by Rs. 2,000. He said that the Orissa had proved a veritable curse 
to the people by peuting up flood waters and preventing the country from 
being flushed, thus increasing unhealthiness. The motion was withdrawn 
on Government promising to make a thorough enquiry into the matter. 
Babu Devki Per6ad Sing moved that the item of Rs. 60,000 tor the tour ex¬ 
penses of His Excellency the Governor be reduced by Rs. 30,000. He. said 
His Excellency’s toaring expenses had very much increased since 1912-13 when 
the province was first founded. The motion was withdrawn after a short discus¬ 
sion. The most important item was reached when Babu Gancsh Dutt Singh 
moved that the item of Rs. 120,000 for the salaries of the Ministers be 
reduced by Rs. 24,000. He said that a similar resolution was introduced 
in the Council iu February 1221 but was lost. He had since then been 
encouiaged by the announcement made iu the Council in bob. 1022 by 
the Hon. Mr. Das that he was willing to serve without salary. Mr. Das 
had aiso promised to present a scheme to' the Council during the present year by 
which an honorary Minister would be appointed permanently but that had not 
been yet done. Ministers in their province were paid Rs. 5,000 a month while 
in Madras, Bombay and the United 1 'lovinc* .■> they received Rs. 4,000. A long 
debate followed, the majoiity of non-officials supporting the motion, and it 
was continued on the next day when the Hon. Mr. Das explained v. .At he meant 
when he said that he would serve honorary. He was ready to do so In : :f t he 
Council passed th«> motion which amounted to a vote of evusur*, he would resign.- 
The Ron. Shan Bahadur Fakhruddin, the Ministerfor Education, ba ; that-a n w 
months ago when he read in the papers that Ministers in the United Pro¬ 
vinces had agreed to accept less salary he feit that they in this province also 
ought to serve on reduced pay. He was thinking of making an announcement 
during this budget dis ussion but he hesitated to do so on the iwipt of notCc 
oi this motion. If tins motion was withdrawn h. would common'»■:» e i.is 
announcement to His Exceil nej. Here Babu Ganesh Dutt feingh jauno up- 
led and said that he would witbdiaw his motion if the Hon. Mini h v made his 
announcement then in the Council. After some consultation with the Mon. Mi. 
Das, the Hon. Mr. Fakbruddin asked the President tor some time iu wi ioh l*» 
arrive a decision ni consu tation with the lion. Mr. Das which the Pi .> dent 
granted and the Council then adjourned for lunch. After lunch Babu Gancsh 

Dutt Singh asked leave of the Council to withdraw his motion for 

the Ministers’ salaries wineupon the lion. Mr. Fakhruddin announced 
he was willing to serve on Rs. 4,000 a mont!* ; luither that he hoc. p. ’•■a. 
the '•Ron, Mr. Das to do the tame and had his authority to announce ii 
11.„ Council on his behalf. He ask -u the Council to note that they d i i 
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fn free will and not under any compulsion. This was received 
(q by the Council. 

Resignation of the Hod. Mr 


% 


Das. 


Next day the President read a long communication from H. E. the 
Governor announcing that the Hon. Mr. Das, Minister of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, had tendered his resignation which had been accepted. It appeared that 
Mr. Das wrote to His Exceueney on the 7th February 1923 a very long letter 
that the success of the reforms necessitated that the office of Minister of Local 
Self-Government should be honorary and offered to serve honorary on condition 
that he should be allowed to earn his living as a lawyer. His Excellency 
replying had said that there were serious objections to his proposal of being 
allowed to practise as a lawyer while he continued as Minister. To this Mr. Das 
had not replied but now he tendered his resignation on the same grounds as stated 
by him in February. Mr. Das then took his seat amongst the ordinary members. 

Voting on the budget went on till the 14th March and the demands with 
but insigniiicant cuts were all passed. 

On March 16th non-official resolutions were taken up. Kumar Ka]i\nandan s 
resolution that the post of the Secretary to the Council be made a listed post 
v,as carried without opposition. A motion by Mr. Abbas Ali that Urdu be made 
Court script optionally was after a long debate negatived by 20 votes against 
9. while Baba Nirsu Narayan’s motion for a hospital at Harihar Chatra (Sonepore) 

Was accepted. , , , tt r* xt i 

Next day non-official resolutions were further discussed. M. Hafiz Nurul 
Hue’s motion that Govt’s increased water-rates in the Sone canal Dc cancelled 
evoked some warmth. The Govt, member confessed that higher rates on SoDe was 
raised mipensate for the loss in the Orissa Canals. This was resented by the 
membero and the motion was passed against Govt, by a majority of l vote. 
A motion of Mr. Mubarak Ali to stop the grave corruptions going on in the Courts 
was carried without opposition, the Hon. Mr. binha promising to inform himself 
of what had been done in the matter in the U. P. and the Punjab. 

y arch 19tb was the last day of the Budget session of the Council when 
the Patna Uni/ergity Bill was passed, as also the Jharia Water supply bill. 
Supplementary demands were then absented to and the Council then adjourned. 


The July-August Session 


Ti c Council met again on 13th July at Ranchi when the Hon. Mr. McPlieison 
introduced a Bill to amend the Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1208. He 
pointed out that in 1922 he introduced a Bin to make it clear that certain 
contracts of commercial natuie relating to timber and other articles of forest 
produce should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the revenue couits which 
under tne amendment Act of 1920 were ordinarily to deal with disputes 
regarding torest rights. When the Select Committee presented its iepi»it on 
the Bill of 1922 it pointed out that the measure did not cover one or two 
points and on the recommendation of the Committee Government decided to 
withdraw the Bill of 1922 and introduce a fresh bill dealing with those points 
after further enquir . The present bill was the result. It was referred to a 

select committee. _ . , , 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin then introduced a Bill to make 
provision for and to regulate the giving of Btateaid to industries. He said that 
the nt:. ur.-i owed its origin to the Report of the Indian Industrial Commission. 
In the d . eussion ’vhicb followed fault was found ■with the Bill mainly on t o 
•.round that its scope was insufficiently wide. Comparison was made with 
Madias and in the end the Hon. Minister agreed to enlarge tnc scope ot the 
bill which was then referred to a select committee. 
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Jon. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha presented tbe report of the Commifitejl 
, jig,i|>counts constituted for the financial year 1921-22 for dealing with the 
iiiepnation accounts of Behar and Orissa. Supplementary demands wore then 
taken up. There was tome discussion on a demand of Rs. 750 for the appoint¬ 
ment of an assistant to the High Court law reporter. It was urged that two 
reporters on Rs. 200 per month each might be appointed in the place of one on 
Rs. 400 as at that time. After a good deal of discussion the grant was allowed by 
36 vo :es against 14. In discussing a demand of Rs. 11,000 for temporary police 
force in Purnea where cases of dacoities had greatly increased necessitating the 
employment of extra police Mr. Nirshu Narayan Sinha submitted that if the people 
of the district were more liberally allowed to possess firearms, dacoity would 
decrease. It was regrettable that firearms were available to dacoits but not to 
respectable zamindars and money-lenders. The demand was granted. Other 
demands were then allowed without much discussion. 


The Council was then adjourned till the 27th August. 

On Aug. 27th the Hon. Mr. McPherson introduced the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Bill as amended by the Select Committee and it was passed after a 
short discussion. The Hon. Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin then moved the Bibar and 
Orissa State Aid to Industries Bill as amended by the Select Committee for 
consideration. Mr. B. A. Collins moved an amendment that three members be 
elected by members of the Legislative Council to the Board of Industries instead 
of five as provided in the Bill. He said that the presence of a large number of 
laymen in the Board would hinder its work. This was carried by 24 to 28 votes. 
Khan Bahadur Fukhruddin then moved that the provision in the bill that 
rules framed for the working of the act should be laid before the Council before 
it was brought into operation should be omitted. He said that this procedure 
might unnecessarily delay the operation of the Act. The amendment was carried. 
Khan Bahadur Fukhruddin then moved that the Bill be passed which was done. 

On Aug. 28th Chovvdhuri R P. Sinha introduced the Bihar and Orissa Food. 
Adulteratiou Amendment Bill which he said was drafted on the lines of a similar 
act in force in the United Provinces dealing with the materials with which 
drugs were prepared. The Bill was passed. 

Next day Supplementary demands were taken up. Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Fakhruddin’a demand for Rs. 1,50,000 for the establishment of a sugar factory in 
South Bihar met with considerable opposition. The demand was rejected. Mr. 
Dam’s demand of Rs. lOt'O as the first instalment of the sum necessary for the 
preservation of the Lingraj Temples of Bhubaneswar met with general approval 
and was granted. 

On Aug. 30th Saiyed Mubarak Ali moved a resolution recommending the 
general pardon of poll ical prisoners so as to render- them eligible for election to 
the Council at the next general election The Hon. Mr. McPherson for tbe Govern¬ 
ment maintained that it would be Tody on the part of Government to consider any 
question of a general amnesty. The resolution was passed without a division. 
Mr. Nirshu Narayan Sinha then moved that whipping should be abolished as a 
punishment in jail which was often inflicted to political prisoner for alleged 
breach of jail discipline. Next day the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha for Government 
assured the Council that he would like to abolish whipping at a sti jkc of pen if 
he could do so but it was not possible under the present circuit vr. 
There were a class of prisoners who could not be dead with in any other way 
aDd the whipping was lesortcd to oniy in extreme cases when every other 
form of punishment had failed. After several speeches the resolution was cat - ied 
but the Hon. Mr, Sinhi stated that Govt, could not accept it. 

On Aug. 31st Mu McPherson made a stater .'nt about the devastation 
caused by ne <nt floods in Bihar. His statement v cut to show that in the Airal 
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bfaboufc ISO square miles were under water. In some parts 75 per cer 
o/scs collapsed. The damage to the crop was great and there was&ticTi 
r stored grain including seed. The area most seriously affected was Saran 
ay^ Airahj bhapra and Patna. At Patna the most serious aspect of the case 
was damage to the Patna Canal. Non-official members suggested relief work 
which the Home Member accepted. 

Next day the Council was prorogued with a long speech by H. E. the 
Governor who reviewed the work of the first reformed Council. 



Bombay Legislative Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings 

Ibu Bombay Legislative Council was opened on the 19th February 1923 
ly H. E. the Governor Sir George Lloyd who boasted in his address that his 
stewardship for the 4 years had resulted in an unprecedented activity in all 
public departments J The policy of retrenchment had placed his Govt, alone 
in India in a position of solvency and his Govt, could show a surplus budget. 

Budget was then presented. The Hon. Mr. Lawrence, Finance Member, in 
presenting it said that, the food grain prices had declined during the year and after 
a serious depression trade was showing signs of revival, Stringent retrenchment 
combined with fresh taxation had produced a solvent budget. Revenue and 
expenditure had balanced, it was true, be said, at the cost of retrenchment which 
had been pursued to an extreme iimit and which meant cutting off of the services 
t > which the public were entitled. Referring to the commitments of the Govern¬ 
ment, he said that out of ten crores of irrigational expenditure in the Presidency 
proper, 7 and hail' had been already spent. The balance remained to be spent 
in the next 4 years. The tiukkur barrage project would cost 18 crores and it 
would take six years to complete the barrage and to link it up with the existing 
canais and to construct the first section of the canals. The barrage would Dot 
s 'and idle at, all. As soon as it was completed, perennial irrigation on a vast scale 
vould begin, but the net-work of canals eventually would be so vast that the work 
thereon wouid continue for another 6 years. The expenditure would be roughly 
m the rate of two crores a year for the first six years and one crore a year 
td'ti rwards. By adjustment of sales of land it was proposed to restrict the 
borrowing to 16 erores. 

Details of Budget. 

he budget for 1922-23 anticipated a revenue of 1402 lakhs against an expect- 
di lure of j,410 lakhs—a deficit of 8 lakhs. The result of the year’s working had 
been to turn this deficit mto a surplus of 50 lakh?. In addition of 63 lakhs which 
had been budgetted for famine relief only 3 lakhs had been spent and the surplus 
of 60 lakhs had been transferred to the Famine Insurance Fund. This made 
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surplus of 11G lakhs over expenditure. The Finance Member sa^tlie - 
or 1011 } l mi § 1 ht be ta * kei \ a3 generally satisfactory for the momenl and 

- - credlt . t0 a11 officers of the Government for restriction of expenditure 

and recovering revenue by all means in their power. [enuicuie 

Turning to the budget for 1923-24, he said the revenue and expenditure 
account was estimated to show a surplus of over 5 lakhs revenue amoimtimr to 
Kb 1,137 laths ami expenditure to Ks. 1,432 lakh,. IhecK^ZX 
at 33(> and half laths or 2o lakhs better than the actuals of 1320-21 the financial 
year immediately preceding the reforms. Exclusive of the capital reaaired for the 
Sukkur barrage and Rs. 1020 lakhs for the Bombay development kernes ,he 
borrowings proposed for ordinary purposes amounted to lls. 176 Lakhs The Finane » 
Member emphasised that although tbe position at that moment was sound the 
balance between revenue and expenditure would be difficult to maintain in future 
when the recoveries of arrears clue to famine suspension- ceased and land revenue 
receipts returned to normal The development of Bombay city was excluded from 
the above figures. The Development department would borrow next year Ks *85 
lakhs, Bombay Municipality 276 City Improvement Trust 260, Bombay Pori Tre t 
200, making a total of 1,020 lakhs. 

The Council then passed the Boilers Inspection Bill and carried successfully 
the second reading of the Bombay Port Trust Bill. In the latter cast Mcasr.f. 
Lalji Naranji and Xanji Dwarkadas in their minute of dissent in the Select 
Committee urged for two more seats for Indians on the Bombay Port Trust 
while Mr. Jadav demanded separate representation for labour. These points were 
conceded and the Council passed the Port Trust Bill the next day. 


On this day, February 20th, the budget was discussed. Of the non-officials 
Mr. Trivedi declared that the retrenchment made had affected the higher grades of 
the services the least but the poorly paid lower grades were the worst sufferers. 
He suggested the abolition of the Provincial Industries department which was a 
mere luxury. Another member considered that ti e Indianisation of the 
services was the only means of getting over financial stringency. Next 
day discussion on the budget was continued. Members representing busi¬ 
ness interests strongly criticised Government’s currency policy. It was assort¬ 
ed that financial difficulties could not be overcome unless the currency 
problem was solved. Mr. Lalji Narainji, the opposition leader made 
an impressive speech in the course of which he said there was ’no real 
control given to the provincial Legislature as long as such conirol did not exist 
in the Central Government. The financial policy of the Central Government 
was the bi.ek-bone of all departments and if that Government’s finances were 
sound the provinces would always be called upon to pay less. He maintained 
tliai the budget that was placed before the Legislature without any effective 
control on financial policy or taxation was a deceipt on the public. Ho refuted 
the argument of Mr. Lawrence that food prices in India compared favourably 
with France and other European countries. Such compaiisons, Mr. Lalji 
said, were unfair as the relative value of coin of each country and several other 
factors had to be taken into account before such comparisons. He next criticised 
the currency policy of the Government of India and complained that any represen¬ 
tation made to that Government by commercial communities in India on any 
matter of financial policy received no consideration at their hands. Severn.' other 
members then pointed out the other shortcomings of the budget. 


On Feb. 22nd Mr. Haji’s resolution demanding the release of Mr, Sher Khan 
Bhju-ani M. L. C. who bad been imprisoned arbitrarily by the local authority 
of Sind came up for discus ion when the Home Member announced Fuat 
the question was sub ]udice and as such could not be at that moment discussed. 
Ibis matter came up again on Feb. 27th when non-official members made out a 
strong case against Fit* extraordinary law under which Mr. Sher Khan was kept 
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hd denied either bail or open trial. The motion which arao 
iAnsure on the Govt, would have been carried by the non-officiOTi 
Krahim promised on behalf of Govt, to let the accused be releasl 
_ Mch was subsequently done. 

On Feb, *23rd an animated discussion took place on Dr. Kapadia’s case which 
came in the form of a resolution moved by Mr. J. B. Petit recommending to the 
Government that in view of the judgment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate and 
his remarks, the police superintendent Carter be adequately punished in ^the 
interests of the good name of the police and for the safety of the public, lhe 
facts of the case .are that Dr. Kapadia, an eminent medical practitioner of Bombay, 
had been arrested by Carter and remanded to custody for 12 hours on the ground 
or being in possession of stolen property, namely, a measuring scale \ The 
Presidency Magistrate passed strong strictures against superintendent Carter who 
seemed to have avenged some private grudge and the matter created quite a 
sensation in Bombay. Govt, refused however to accept the Council’s view, lhe 
motion was carried. 


On Feb. 26th non-official motions were taken up. The resolution 
which was warmly debated urged Govt, not to recover the money re¬ 
coverable from Bombay citizens on account of the disturbances which took 
plac in Nov. 1921 at the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit. The supporters 
of tin resolution declared that the police authorities had failed to preserve law 
ami order in the city during the riots. Although they were aware beforehand that 
somethin^ of a serious nature was inevitable, they did not adopt effective sa e- 
jmards. ‘Great injustice would be done to the citizens of Bombay if on account 
of the negligence of police officers they had to pay compensation, lhe members 
who were not. in favour of the resolution believed Government had adopted 
means by which alone they would be able to recoup the losses oi those who 
actually suffered. Mr. Dnbbalker suggested that compensation should be 
recovered from the political party that was responsible for the Bombay riots 
while Mt. Bole representing the depressed classes maintained that the non-co- 
operators ought to be made to pay out of the Congress fund one crore of rupees . 

' Voting on the Budget was taken up in March Many cuts were 
proposed but very few couhi be carried. The Council ended its Budg 
Lesion on March 16th and then adjourned for the Tune Session. On 
March 6th an animated debate took place on a motion proposed b> Mr. 
Trivedi for a reduction in the salaries of the Ministers Each Minister uptill 
now had drawn a monthly salary of five thousand three hundred rupees. M . 
Trived 1 ' suggested that it should be reduced to three thousand m view oi the pre- 
f nt co.-nomic position of the country. He thought that by accepting the 
reduction the Ministers would create a precedent and fonlitiita the process 
reduction of salaries in the Civil Services. Such sacrifice on the part of 
Ministers, he said, would inspire the Executive CoixnGJllors to £kmb dov ^ 
an<jl bring the Government to it senses. An amendment by Mr. ^ the 

due ng the salary to Re. 1,44,000 per year was accepted by the Ministers and the 

mo: on was passed. 


The June Session 1923 
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Incited the Council’s sanction to the Sukkur barrage project go thatf 

_would be developed to its full potentiality. After a resolution was 

passed expressing condolence on the death of Sir Narayan, the debate on the 
Sukkur barrage project was started by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, proposing the 
following resolution for dicussion: “ This Council approves of the Sukkur 
barrage project as sanctioned by the Secretary of State and recommends to the 
Governor in Council that the work should be commenced as soon as possible" 
The debate was continued on the next day when Mr. Trivedi complained of the 
hurried manner in which such a gigantic scheme was being rushed throa<Th the 
Council. They had taken twenty years to prepare the scheme but were not going 
to allow as many days to the Council to consider the same. He was also suspici¬ 
ous that the scheme resulting in larger cotton production was being promoted in 
Lancashire’s interests and his suspicions were confirmed by Earf Winter ton’s 
recent speech. Mr. Trivedi also asked for guarantees that in the execution of the 
scheme indigenous intellect would be given fullest, play, and materials plant 
ana machinery purchased in the cheapest market. With this object he moved an 
amendment for the association of a non-official committee of the House with the 
member in charge, Rao Sahib Harilal I)csai also moved a long amendment 
which after giving the grounds on which further consideration was asked 
demanded the appointment .of a committee to carefully go into its financial aspect. 
Mr. Jehangir Petit gave his support to the scheme but shared the suspicions 
expressed by Mr. Trivedi as to the undue partiality that might possibly be shown 
towards the interests of Lancashire. Mr. Lalji Narayanji favoured a closer 
examination of the project by a competent committee. He asked for definite 
assurances that no foreign syndicates would be patronised except with the consent 
•of the Council. Mr, Gandhi was in favour of postponment for, he said, even when 
the question was brought before the Council in September 1921 it was sprung 
upon them as a surprise. The usual notice was waived, but the resolution was then 
unanimously carried as there was every hope that the Government of India would 
help the project. The position of the Government then was that the local Gov¬ 
ernment unaided would be unable to bear the burden of financing the scheme, 
but the Government of India had since refused to undertake any liability in 
connection with the barrage and it was no use rushing forward with the scheme. 


An argument against delay was that if the resolution was not carried, order 
■•r plant and machinery could not be placet! within the year. Mr. Gandhi 
quoted from Government records to show that the Chief Engineer wanted a 
blank cheque in the matter and he therefore supported Mr. Trivedi’s sug post-ion 
for the appointment of a Standing Committee to work with the member in 
•charge. In reply to the debate Sir Setalvad gave the assurances as demanded 
by the speakers. The proposition was eventually canned. A supplementary 
grant of Rs. 56 lakhs for the construction cf the project was passed and the 
•Council then adjourned. 


The August Session 

The last session of the Council met on the 30th July 1923. At the vary out net 
an adjournment was moved to discuss the recent flogging of Mulshi prisoners in jail 
for alleged breach of jail discipline but it was not allowed. Mr. Lalji Nuramji 
then moved another adjournment to record the resentment felt by the House 
-at the Kenya decision of the Imperial Government. Mr. Nuvainji said that 
the merchants of Kenya comprised a large number of the subjects of ti e Bombay 
Government and he urged Government to join with them in coudemniih; the 
decision of the Cabinet on Kenya. He suggested the withdrawal from the 
British Empire Exhibition of all the money Bombay bad sanctioned for that 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The motion was decided to be taken up next day. The Council 
with the discussion of an important social legislation in the form of a 
to consolidate and amend a law relating to prostitution in the City of 
Bombay. After discussion the first reading of the Bill was passed and it was 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Next day attention was drawn to the resolution of the Council passed in 
the earlier session regarding the Khapadia-Carter case and the Govt, refused to* 
give effect to it. Mr. Narainji’s motion on Kenya was ruled out of order. The 
President stated he had an interview with His Excellency the Governor who had 
pointed out that however much he might sympathise with the situation arising, 
from the affairs in Kenya, he could not allow a. discussion on the subject on the 
plea that it was not a matter concerning the province. Non-official members 
felt keenly disappointed at this ruling. 

The Council adopted after the third reading a private bill to amend the 
Bombay Hereditary Offices Amendment Act of 1866. The Bombay Civil 
Jurisdiction Bill was rejected and the House in the midst of strenuous- 
official opposition adopted a resolution to the effect “that the procedure 
followed by the Governor in Council in regard to special additional pension 
is prejudicial and unfair to Indians and that being dissatisfied with the 
reasons given by Government for refusing such pensions to Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji, 
the late Collector of Surat, recommends to Government that their decision in 
regard thereto be revised in view of the opinion of this Council that Mr. Kabraji 
as Collector for nearly 24 years has shown no less special efficiency and energy 
than European officers who have been given such special additional pensions.” 

On Aug 1st much racial feeling was showD, especially by the members of 
Govt, benches and their supporters, when Dr. Battliwaila moved Ids resolution 
regarding the letters written by Dr. Nunan and Superintendent Carter to Mr. 
Petit. Mr. fahalajani’s resolution for a Sub-Judge at Shikarpur was soon 
disposed of. Mr. Bhate’s resolution demanding a programme for supplying drinking 
water in enourban areas was well supported and inspite of the Minister’s pro¬ 
mise to appoint an officer to solve the question to some extent at least, the matter 
was prested to a division and was defeated by a narrow majority. Mr. Vichart’s 
resolution asking Government to give up their right of ownership of reserved 
trees him Teak, Sandal and others in private lands was discussed for good 
many hours and hard words were used about confiscation under legal guise,. 
The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 

On Aug. 3rd Mr. Trivedi moved a resolution recommending the abolition of 
the practice of flogging of prisoners for indiscipline in jail. Mr. Trivedi said 
flogging was an ancient and barbarous practice. Referring to the treatment of 
political prisoners, Mr. Trivedi declared young and educated men went to jail ia 
pursuance of tiieir political faith. Flogging was only resorted to break the 
spirit; of those men by violence in a vindictive way. He asked was it possible 
In any country to break the spirit of political prisoners by violence ? The speaker 
instanced the example of Mr. Deo, a graduate^ the Bombay University and 
the Secretary of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee, who was flogged 
in AA o -a si - Jail which in his opinion was reprehensible. ^Sir M. Hayward said 
tha' the Molshi Petha prisoners had been punished under the jail regulations. 
They not only refused to perform the tasks imposed on them but also incited 
ethers to follow their example. The resolution was Anally rejected by 46 votes 
to 23, the Non-Brahmin and the Moderate members supporting Government, 

On Aug. 6th the Council was formally prorogued by the Governor pending 
.tf nai dissolution. The Prostitution Bill was passed into law. 
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The history of the position of Indians in the Dominions and 
Colonies of the British Empire has beon detailed in the previous issues 
of the REGISTER. Indians have ever been regarded as the helots of 
the Empire, the ‘ drawers of water and the hewers of wood,’ as Lord 
Sinha put it at the Imperial Conference of 1 918, for their White 
masters. To serve imperial interests India was made, after the great 
war, an original member of the League of Nations. She is mado to 
contribute a large share of the cost of the League and her member¬ 
ship givos Britain the advantage of an additional vote. Thus 
pitchforked, she had also to be given a seat in the Imperial Conference 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and her helotry was sought 
to be removed by resolutions. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts of the Empire. 

On the motion of the Government of India this question was 
discussed at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 1918, and the 
policy accepted by the Self-governing Dominions and the British 
Government was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

“(1) It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own 
population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any British country, including India, 
should be admitted into any other British country fof Visits, for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including temporary 
residence for the purpose of education ; such right shall not 
exteud to a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or 
to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their views and minor 
children on condition : (a) That not more than one wife and her 
children shall bo admitted for each such Indian; and (b) that 
each individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian.” 

In virtue of the first paragraph of this resolution the self-govern- • 
ing Dominions have adopted various restrictions on immigration, 
which are in practice used to check Indian immigration. Australia I, 
prohibits the entry of any person who fails to pass a dictation test of I 
not less than 50 words in any prescribed language. iVcw ,.ealand| 
prohibits the entry of any person who has not received hi advance id 
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/from the Dominion Government which is refused to 
Regarded as unsuitable to settle in the country. South Africa 
Gbits the entry of any person deemed by the Minister of the 
Interior on economic grounds or on account of his standard or habits 
of life to bo unsuited to the requirements of the Union. Canada pro¬ 
hibits the landing of any person who has come to the Dominion other¬ 
wise than by continuous journey from the country of which he is a native 
and unless he possesses in his own right 200 dollars. Newfoundland 
imposes no restrictions. All the self-governing Dominions have 
adopted special exemptions in favour of students, tourists and 
merchants visiting the countries for the temporary purposes of 
commerce, pleasure, or education. India on its side has assumed 
power to regulate the admission of immigrants from any other part 
of the Empire or foreign countries by means of passports, but has 
not adopted a policy of retaliation on the ground that any such action 
would be ineffective in practice and would provoke resentment in the 
Dominions which might ultimately recoil on the heads of the Indian 
communities domiciled there. With regard to the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates, the attitude of the Indian Government is that 
there is no justification for placing any restrictions on the immigra¬ 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed on other classes of 
British subjects, and it is on that the fight is now going on. 

Bights and Disabilities of Domiciled Indians 
Tho policy of the Empire is summed up in the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, 1921, which was recorded in the following 
terms 


Ihis Conference reaffirms that each Community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy oomploto control over tho composi¬ 
tion of its own population by restricting immigration from any 
the other communities, but recognises that thoro is incon¬ 
gruity*, between the position oi India, as an equal mombor of tho 
Empire, and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians 
lawfully domiciled in some parts of the Empire, and this Con¬ 
ference, therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights 
of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised/* 
u Tho representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of tho exceptional circumstances of 
the greater part of the Union. The representatives of India 
while appreciating the acceptance of this resolution, neverthe¬ 
less feel bound to record their profound concern at the position 
of Indians in South Africa and hope that by negotiations 
between India and South Africa a way can be found as soon as 
may bo to reach a more satisfactory position/' 
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DOMINIONS & COLONIES 
( he problem ” of India’s status in tlio British 


in the JLSntish Common! 

writes Professor Rushbroolc Williams, .ho Govt of Iik 
publicity officer in his India in 1922-23, “is perhaps among 
the most formidable which has over confronted the British 
commonwealth us a whole; for upon its solution may well 
depend not merely tho permanence of tho connection between 
tho Indian and the British peoples, but also in no small 
measure tho future peaco of the world. The impending strug¬ 
gle between East and West, fore-told by many persons who cannot bo 
classified either as visionaries or as fanatics, may easily be mitigated 
or oven ontirely averted, if the British Commonwealth of Nations can 
find a place within its wide compass for 320 millions of Asiatics fully 
enjoying the privileges, and adequately discharging the responsibilities, 
which at present characterise the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions.” Far from having found such a place 
for Indians, the latter are at every turn treated as worse than helots 
of the Empire. Tho practical signiGcance of the problem may be 
gauged from tho fact that about 2,000,000 Indians reside in some 33 
or 34 various countries of the Empiro and that there is not a single 
man among these 2,000,000 souls who has not his own tale to relate 
of racial discrimination and oppression at the hands of his whit- 
fellow citizens. By far the major portion of these, amounting ap¬ 
proximately—the exact figures are not available—to 1,710,100, live 
in Crown Colonies and the rest in the self-governing Dominions. 
The sub-joined table will give an idea of the extent and distribution 
of the Indian population in the British Commonwealth outside 
India: 

The Self-Governing Dominions. 


Australia 


7,000 

Canada ••• 

• •• 

5,000 

New Zealand 


... Figures not 
available 

bh Africa 

Cape Colony 

• •1 

... 6,606 

Natal 

• II 

133,031 

Transvaal 

0 oo 

10,048 

Orange Free State 

III 

... 106 


Total 

... 161,791 
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The Crown Colonies. 


Ceylon 

... 900,000 

Straits Settlements and Malay States 

... 210,000 

Mauritius 

... 257,000 

British Guiana 

... 129,380 

Trinidad 

... 117,000 

Jamaica 

20,000 

Windward Isles ••• 

5,000 

Fiji ... ... ... . 

44,220 

Seychelles 

500 

British East Africa (Kenya) 

25,000 

Uganda 

2,000 

Rhodesia 

... Figures not 
available 

Total 

... 1,710,100 


<sl 




Mandated Territories. 

Tanganiyaka ••• ••• ••• 1 1 >000 

Now Guinea, Samoa, etc. Figures riot 

available 

Grand Total — 1,882,891 

The disabilities that Indians labour under in the Dominions are 
numerous, humiliating and serious. With the exception of New 
Zealand : rid Newfoundland Indian residents in other parts of the 
Empire have for long been subject to certain humiliating, disabilities. 
Tho disabilities everywhere are social, economic and political. Thus, 
\n Australia, “ in regard to political status, an Indian cannot bo an 
elector for tho Senate or the House of Representatives unless he is 
entitled under the law of his state to vote in elections for the more 
numerous House of Parliament of that state. In Queensland, Iudians 
arc disqualified from membership of tho Legislative Assembly and 
from voting at Assembly elections, while in Western Australia, 
Indians may not be registered as electors for the Assembly in respect 
of a free-hold qualification. In regard to property there are certain 
other disabilities. All Indians, like other Asiatics, are disqualified 
from obtaining leases of land in certain irrigated and reclaimed areas. 
In re ? aid to employment and occupation, they labour under some 
disadvantages. Bounties paid under the various Bounties Acts can 
be enjoyed only by goods grown or produced by white labour, while 
in Queensland certain Acts dealing with the dairy produce, with 
su"ar refinement and cultivation, and with banana industries, prohibit 
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iployruout of parsons v, ho have not passed an education 
in practice excludes Asiatics. In Western Australia, more¬ 
over, mining rights may not bo issued to Asiatics or Africans, though 
British subjects, without the Ministers' approval. Indians are further 
disqualified throughout the Commonwealth for receiving invalid and 
old age pensions, while they also encounter some difficulties in the 
administration of passport regulations, especially in regard to the 
admission of substitutes for resident Indians wishing to lot-urn fcompo- 
zarily to India. In Canada too most Indians do not enjoy the 
federal franchise, while in British Columbia even the municipal and 
the provincial franchise aro denied to them. 

In S. Africa the Indian position is most serious becauso the 
Indian population there is more numerous, amounting as it does to 
nearly 160,000 souls. The trouble occurs principally in Transvaal, 
where Indians are politically helpless; and in Natal, where, although 
they possess the Municipal franchise, their position has lately been 
the object of serious attack. No difficulties arise in the Orange 
Biver Province, where Asiatic immigration is not alio ied, or in tho 
Cape Province where Cecil Rhodes’ policy of c equal rights for every 
civilised man* prevails. 

Tho present position in South Africa may be understood from 
the following question put and answered in the Indian Assembly : 

“ (1) Is it a fact that throughout a largo part of South x\frica under 
the Union, Indians are not permitted to exercise the political or 
municipal vote or to sit as members of the Legislature or municip di¬ 
ties ? If the answer is in the negative, are there any existing Indian 
members cf the Legislatures or municipalities outside Capo Colony t 
(2) Is it a fact that throughout a large part of tho Union, 
Indians are (i) socially ostracised and subjected to personal indigni¬ 
ties, and (ii) prohibited from (a) entering public or semi-public places, 
such as hotels, refreshment rooms, places of amusements, etc. 1 (b) 

buying property or trading in tho same way and to tho same extent 
as Eui'opeans ? (c) moving freely between different-provinces, and 

(d) travelling in the same Railway compartment as Europeans or 
occupying the same seats in public conveyances 1 

Mr. J. Hullah replied: (l) Yes. Indians possess both the 
parliamentary and municipal franchise in the Cape Colony, and in 
Natal, only the latter. In the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
thoy possess neither. The Government of India have no in forma- 
tic regarding the number of Indian members, if any, of ■ unicipali 
ties in Natal. In one ca3e, where the Asiatics wore in a majority 
and could have elected an Indian to the Board, they refrained from Jl 
doing so and no Indian was elected to the Board. (2) The facts 
are generally as stated by the Honourable Member/' 
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fact is there is not a single Dominion which does not ch< 
Prejudice of the most blatant fashion, yet high statesmen, 

'in India and England, take the greatest care to hide this 
naked truth and make use of platitudinous language about Imperial 
solidarity and the cominon interests of the empire and so on. 



British East Africa. 

In regard to East Africa, it is demonstrable that from before 
the beginning of the Christian era, both India and Arabia had trade 
connections with that region. Even Mr. Churchill who has now 
turned a red hot Imperialist had the manliness to avow that: “ it was 
the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest and 
pacification of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of 
places to which no White man would go or in which no White man 
could earn a living has more than any one else developed the early 
beginnings of trade and opened up the first slender means of 
communication. It was by Indian labour that the one vital railway 
on which everything else depends was constructed. It is the Indian 
banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capital yet 
available for business and enterprise and to whom the white settlors 
have not hesitated to repair for financial aid. The Indian was 
here long before the first British official. He may point to as 
many generations of usoful industry on the coast and inland as the 
White settlers—especially the mort recently arrived contingents 
from South Africa—can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Government with a scrap of respect for honest dealing 
between man and mart to embark upon a policy of deliberately 
squeezing out tho native of India from regions in which ho has 
established himself under every security of public faith V 1 Yot 
Mr. Churchill's impossibility has conic to pass,: “ every security of 
public faith ;; has been uprooted for the Indian here also : and the 
enthronement of the law of might is accomplished. 

Tanganiyaka and tho Mandated Territories. 

The draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory was confirmed b} 
the Council of the T ague of Nations on tho 26th July, 1922. Of 
the many conditions la>u down it is only necessary for us to note that 
one provides that nationals of States which are members Oa 
the League of Nations are to*have complete commercial t quality. 
Now, according to a census taken;in April 192), the total native 
populations in Tanganyika is 4,107,000. The European population 
numbers- 2447, of v horn only 1598 are British subjects. Of the 
Asiatic population British Indians number nearly 11,000. Tho 
fern or (h. rn mi Colonies of New Gui nea, Western Samoa and 
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fost Africa arc now administered by tho Common*™.- 
„ ralia, tho Dominion of New Zealand, and the UnioRsf-'' 
_ Africa respectively undor mandates which have been con¬ 
ferred upon them by the Loague of Nations. Article 82 of tho 
Covenant of tho League empowers the mandatory to administer 
these areas as integral portions of its territory under its own 
laws. These Dominions have oxtonded their emigration laws to 
each of these territories with tho result that Indians can no longer go 
there for purposes of permanent settlement. In the case of New 
Guinea and Samoa the position has thus altered for tho worse, since 
the Gorman administration did not discriminate against British Indian 
subjects. In South West Africa the German administrator had the 
power to exclude any class of immigrant, but no instance is known of 
tho power having boon exercised against an Indian. Along with 
the other disabilities under which they suffer in common with their 
fellow-countrymen in all African British colonies, in Tanganyika 
oppressive trade taxes were also imposed upon them. While' the 
“ unspeakable Huns” charged trade licenses only when a new 
shop was opened, and oven then in the caso of some specified 
trados only, “mandatory” Britain has promulgated an ordinance 
which roqures an annual fee of a minimum of £4, with £2 for 
any breach of some business rulos. The Profits Tax and Customs 
duty are fuithor thrown in addition, which, as ono contemporary 
says : “ reminds us of tho caustic saying about Frederic the Great, 
that “ ho had tortured and beggared all his neighbours : but ho bore 
thorn no malice for it!” Even tho European Chamber of Commerce 
protested against this iniquity. Still tho Colonial Office stood 
adamant. 


Kenya. 

Next we come to Kenya. The population of Kenya now 
numbers 2j million natives, 9,051 British settlors and 22,822 Indians. 
The domiciled Indians bear far too heavy a share of tho public 
burdens. They pay in municipal taxation alone double what tho 
European settlers pay. Tho White settlors make all convenient 
arrangomont for themselves ; thus they turned down a proposal to 
’’npose on themselves income tax as low as a shilling in the pound. 
The iniquity of the taxation in that country is beyond description. 
The tax on rice, which was already 15 per cent., was raised to 20 per 
cent: and tho tax on ghee which is consumed by Indians alone, 
was raised from TO to 90 por cent. Of the more recent sottlo- 
nent, given in tho infamous White paper of 25 August 1923 

(p,.), it is not possible to speak in terms of moderation. 

It gives away the whole Indian case exchange for a few verbal 
lollipops. In the matter of the Highlands, of segregation, 
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migration and the franchise, they have been stamped on the 
nly a children of the Ghetto Biding an happier opportunity, 
they are for the moment tolerated in the Colony to whose taxes 
they contribute so preponderate a share. The White settler will 
starve them by every means in his power, financially, commercially, 
politically and socially, and gradually as they consolidate their power, 
they would treat the Indians as in South Africa. 

Other Colonies. 


The history of Indians in other Crown Colonies is a black record 
of the callous exploitation of Indian human material. The Crowe 
enquiry revealed how, while the natives of the Colonies welcomed 
Indians as “ potential citizens,” the whites were anxious to have them 
only as cheap coolies. The competition of the latter on the in¬ 
denture terms tended to undermine the prosperity of the natives and 
fattened the whites at the expense of both the African and tho 
Indian coloured labour. The tendency of the Crown Colonies, as 
discerned by the Government of India long ago—and they referred 
to it in a despatch of 1908—is for the Whites so to promote the 
administration of these colonies as to consider them “ potential 
White self-governing Dominions/’ 

The question of tho status of Indians in the Empire is fast develop¬ 
ing into a world quostion of the coloured versus the White races of 
the world. For the white Dominions, tho domination by the Whites 
matters more than the Empire. In South Africa, as a writer in 
the Cambridge Modern History points out, “ we see an instinctive 
aversion from Asiatic immigration over-powering any imperial 
sympathy of common citizenship. In Australia, 1 tho White Australia’ 
idea is not a political theory. It is a gospel. It counts more than 
religion; far more than flag, because the flag waves over all sorts 
races; for more than empire ; for the Empire is mostly black or broivn 
or yellow , is largely heathen, largely polygamous, partly cannibal/’ In 
the very heart of tho Empire itself, this view finds overhelming sup¬ 
port. The Times wrote some time back : f To some people, in this 
country, the race question,—as between White and non-White,—is 
either a joke, or a symbol of crude lack of culture. They refuse to 
take it seriously, or they grow hot with indignation at the exclusion 
of non-White peoples from British countries. This way leads to 
worse friction with the Dominions than has occurred for half a 
century. Fortunately British statesmen know better than to treat 
such questions with levity or arrogance, and so long as Lord Milnor 
was at the Colonial Office the Dominions know that they had to deal 
with one who thoroughly understood and was in sympathy with their 
faiths.” And the British Cabinet, in its decision on Kenya, has 
shown by action that what the Times wrote is the feeling in England. 
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Mr. Sastri’ s Dominions Tom. 



__... Fobruay 23rd 1923 tho Eight Hon’blo V. S. Srinivasa 

Sastris report of his deputation to tho Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada was published. The primary object of his 
mission was to induce Dominion Governments to give practical 
effect to the Imperial Conference resolutions which recognised 
that “ thore is an incongruity between the position of India as 
an equal member of the British Empire and tho existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
parts of tho Empire” and recommended “ that in the interests 
of solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it was desirable that 
the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
Mr. Sastri was also generally instructed to look into any other dis¬ 
abilities of Indians and to request their removal, In his report he 
gave a detailed account of the number of Indians resident in the 
different Dominions, their economic position, the disabilities under 
which thoy sufferod and the prospect of their removal. 

“ Reviewing in tho light of actual achievement and of 
prospective reforms,” observes Mr. Sastri, “ I am glad that the 
deputation was sent to tho Dominions. The constitutional im¬ 
portance to India of negotiating directly with the Dominions of 
matters of mutual interest through an accredited representative 
is too evident to need elaboration. What is less obvious is the 
educative value of such visits both for facilitating the realisa¬ 
tion of the immediate objects in view and the promotion of a 
spirit of imperial solidarity. India has suffered in the past from 
lack of knowledge and of understanding. The progress made by 
her during tho last 60 years is hardly known outside this country. 
Tho average citizen of a Dominion still regards India as a land of 
mixed povorty and splendour, barbaric in outlook and aspiration 
as well as in magnificence. He has had no opportunity of meeting 
Indians of refinement and culture, without which it is impossible 
to dissipate the phantom of superiority born of an imperfect apprecia¬ 
tion of Indian capacity. Tho incentive to active trade relations 
between India, and tho Dominions has also been lacking. To promoto 
the personal intercourse is the best solvent of prejudice and tho 
only means of securing better relations in the future is tho promotion 
of such intercourse. Of tho desire of the Dominions to understand 
India there can be no doubt. In the task of stimulating and satisfy¬ 
ing this desire the educated people of India no less than tho Govern¬ 
ment must do their full share.” 


tho 


The report is divided into three parts, one relating to Australia, 
other to New Zealand and the third to Canada. His method of 
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in regard to the disabilities of domiciled Indians in alf 
is was to collect 
icial sources. 


the fullest information from official 
Australia. 



The total Indian population in the Commonwealth of Australia, ho 
says, was approximately 2000 of whom 700 were in New South Wales 
and 400 in Victoria. Mahomedans predominate in all these states. 
The majority are engaged in retail trade or in agricultural operations. 
Instances of success in that occupation are numerous, the most notable 
being those of one Mr. Badullah from Sind who settled in Western 
Australia and owns 25000 acres of land and 2.5000 heads of sheep. 
Nearly all look prosperous and even where economic prejudice 
operates to detriment, the remuneration for manual labour for each 
man is seldom less than 12 shillings a day. Of social prejudice 
Mr. Sastri saw little trace. So far as the restrictive side of policy 
in rogard to emigration from abroad was concerned, it commanded 
the support of an overwhelming majority who looked upon it as 
sacrosanct. The sensitiveness and vigilance of both the Australian 
Press and the public in this matter might be gathered from 
the fact that, in spite of repeated declarations that the Govern¬ 
ment of India stood by the reciprocity resolution of 1918 his 
mission was in the end criticised as an insidious attompt to seek 
a rivision of policy by securing concessions which would make 
immigration to Australia attractive to Indians. This necessitated 
from Mr. Sastri an emphatic assurance to abide by the reciprocity 
resolution. 

Regarding the commonwealth franchise, Mr. Sastri states that he 
was informed that the Commonwealth Election Act of 1902 created 
a separate commonwealth franchise which could not automatically 
follow from the conferring of provincial franchise on any class of 
citizens on date subsequent to the passing of the Act. This was not 
supported by judicial authority, but it might bo taken for all practical 
purposes as necessitating a special Act of the Federal Parliament to 
enfranchise those Indians who were not in enjoyment of State fran¬ 
chise before the Act of 1 902 became law. This was the view which 
Mr. Sastri urged on the commonwealth Government and Mr. Hughes, 
the Prime Minister, stated that he (Mr. Sastri) had brought within 
the range of practical politics a reform which, but for his visit, would 
havo been improbable of achievement. The desire to satisfy Indian 
aspirations for Dominion franchise was widespread and genuine, and 
Mr. Sastri hopes that this fundamental reform would be ejected at 
no distant date although temporarily its fruition might bo retarded 
by political exigencies in Western Australia and Queensland. There 
was eyery hope that Indians would enjoy political suffrage in respect 
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ons to the lower House and that the load of the Domv 
would ho followed in the matter. The Government of South" 
ralia had promised to amend tho Irrigation Act so as to render 
Indians eligible for tho lease of land, while the Government of 
Queensland had removed restrictions to which Indians engaged in 
the banana industry wore subjected under the 192 L Act. Tho only 
other laws which affected the Indians were the Sugar Cultivation Act 
and Dairy Produce Act. Amendment of irrelevant acts might bo 
expected to follow the passing of legislation rendering Indians eligible 
for invalid and old age pensions. 


Mr. Sastri then details the difficulties of Indians desirous ol 
ontoring into Australia, difficulties arising out of incomplete passports 
and admission of substitutes, and says that in regard to this matter, 
the Minister of Interior who administers the emigration rules bad 
stated that although the general practice about admitting substitutes 
was to confine the privilege to persons who came out to act for 
men engaged in promoting overseas wholesale trade between 
Australia and Eastern countries, Indian substitutes were allowed to 
land if they came as substitutes for farmers, retail store-keep era otc., 
on condition that they would leave Australia within three months of 
the return of the permanent residents to the Commonwealth. The 
attitude of the authorities seemed to Mr. Sastri to be reasonable 
and the only action necessary appeared to be closer scrutiny of the 
passports issued by local Governments in India to persons proceeding 
to Australia to make sure that only bona-fide substitutes got permits. 
All this, says Mr. Sastri, showed that the principle of equality of 
citizenship was now recognised in Australia as vital to; f .tl 3; conti¬ 
nuance of friendly relations between various parts of the Empire. 
It was easy to underrate tho effect of popular sympathy, but in 
democratic countries it was the only foundation on which a reform 
which had long boon hindered by ignorance and prqjudico could bo 
based. 


New Zealand. 

Coming to New Zealand, Mr. Sasjri says that the resident 
Indians there number about six hundred. There the main difficulties 
^re exclusions from the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act and 
difficulty of securing employment. As regards the former, Mr. 
Massey's Cabinet had promised to revise the Act when tho time 
came to do so. As regards the latter difficulty (unemployment) it 
w ould be idle to deny, says Mr. Sastri, that colour prejudice wak 
responsible for it, but the prejudice was confined to a lev Indians 
who did not enjoy the same degree of prosperity as their compatriots 
m Australia. But the explanation lay in the aggravated manifestation 
Prejudice as in a variety of cases wholly unconnected with racial 
22 
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,j. Casual labour at a time when there was a general o 
session was a precarious source of livelihood, but with 
of prosperity the prospects of Indians should improve. 



In regard to New Zealand also, Mr. Sastri refers to the diffi¬ 
culties of getting passports and says : “ Neither in Australia nor in 

New Zealand do Indians possess sufficient education to take care of 
themselves. The Dominion authorities with the best will in the 
world cannot help them to overcome the shortcomings of defective 
education. Nothing could be of more effectual help to the Indian 
community in these distant lands than the preserico of a sympathetic 
and duly accredited representative of their country charged primarily 
with the duty of protecting their interests. If a protector of Indians 
is appointed in Fiji, it might bo possible to include the protection of 
Indian interests in New Zealand and Australia in his jurisdiction. 
An alternative arrangement would be to appoint an Agent for the 
two Dominions.’' 


Canada. 

Speaking lastly about Canada, where there are about one 
thousand two hundred Indians, half of whom are.Sikhs, Mr. Sastri 
points out that he applied himself there to the task of securing 
federal franchise for such Indians who do not already enjoy it and 
obtain provincial and municipal franchise for Indians in British Co¬ 
lumbia. The Prime Minister had promised that at the earliest 
favourable moment Parliament would be approached for grant of 
franchise on terms and conditions identical with those which governed 
the exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens generally. The 
economic rivalry between the white and the non-white races in 
British Columbia was more acute than in any other part of the 
Dominions. In such an atmosphere it was difficult to expect im* 
mediate initiative on the part of Provincial authorities, but all the 
signs pointed to the softening of prejudice and broadening of vision. 
Persistent efforts would appear to be necessary for some time yet in 
order to complete the task of political education without which no 
change could be effected in a democratic country. In British Colum¬ 
bia Mr. Sastri was not hopeful of immediate results, but of the 
ultimate success of continued endeavours he had little doubt. 

Effect of his Tour. 

It is not clear what good actually accrued out of Mr. Sastri s 
Dominion tour, but the fact remains that the groat imperial statesman 
who had drawn the attention of the world to his diplomatic speeches 
in the Dominions soon became the most violent champion of the 
Kenya Indians in 1923 and delivered the most extreme speeches 
Against British imperial interests. Ihe agitation that he started*and 
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spoochos on Hi '3 subject soon cost him the favour 
that ho possessed with the Government hero and in imperial 
abroad. Mr. Sastri’s mission was bailed as a great success by 
tho Moderate party in India, but notwithstanding his immense contri¬ 
bution and efforts on this cause tho course of events of 1923 showed 
hov, utterly futile arc all such attempts to obtain justice for the Indian 
settlers abroad. As tho Montreal itar observed at the time :_ 


circ. 


“ It is ono thing to roccivo Indians as honoured guests : it is 
another to throw open tho doors to them as permanent citizens. Mr 
Sastri cannot hope by a few words to slovo this momentous problem. 
Ono cannot but bo sceptical regarding his success.” ‘ The Indian prob¬ 
lem is a delicate ono”, said the Free Press : .“the Indian Government 
ought to be willing and ready to give some assurance that there will 
be no immigration on a large scale. Of the reciprocal disabilities 
that India might impose on colonials, tho Dominions know whore to 
pull the strings and what a farce this “ reciprocity ” can in effect 
bo reduced to”. The Citizen says : Almost every “ white ” nation has 
its colour problem, and few world questions press so urgontly for 
solution. And it points out how other British dominions have dealt 
with a problem “thatis Empire-wide in its manifestation,” by pro¬ 
claiming “ an uiicompi'omising ‘ white ’ policy.” 
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Tanganyika Indians 

Tanganyika like Kenya is a territory which owes its deve¬ 
lopment mainly to Indian enterprise. In the time of the 
German administration, before the last world war, agricul- 
ture was oncouraged by all possible ways and the Germans 
realized that Indians are the useful factor in the trade development 
of that territory. After the war, when question arose in the League 
of Natious as to whom this territory should be allowed to be ad¬ 
ministered, India as an original member of the League proposed 
that mandate should be given to England. And then came the 
British administration which is controlled by the Colonial Office. 

In spite of the fact that Indians in this territory should receive 
equal treatment with the Europeans, both of whom are members of 
the League under whose mandate the British are administering the 
territory, the Government have shown themselves discouraging the 
Indian trade and to follow the lead of their sister Government of 
Kenya, A steady attempt is being made to pile disabilities upon 
tho Indian settlors aud even to restrict immigration. 

In April 1923 a very serious situation arose in Tanganyika 
territory. The local administration published three ordinances, tho 
first being a profits tax ordinance, the second a pedlars' and !. vo-stock 
dealon'ordinance, and the third a trades licensing ordinance. They 
were! all directed against the Indians. Ostensibly these measures were 
o? general application. They were first submitted confidentially in draft 
to tho Dares-salaam Chamber of Commerce, and were approved at a 
Committee meeting attended by only three members of that body. 
When the facts came to be known, a full meeting of the Chamber was 
held which strongly disapproved of them, on the ground that they 
were premature in an undeveloped territory like Tanganyika. This 
Chamber was composed mostly of Europeans, so that oven non- 
official European view was against the ordinances. The Indian 
community was never consulted in tho matter though it represented 
95 per cent, of the mercantile population. In effect, therefore, the 
new legislation was directed against Indians and imposed new obliga¬ 
tions and fresh taxation upon them. T is satisfactory to note that 
traders of all other nationabties associated themselves with the Indian 
protest. 

In view of the universal protests against the'ordinances, it may 
he useful to note some oi the provisions against which protest has 
been mainly levelled. 
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Trfs THREE ORDINANCES 
The First Ordinance 

ilrsc Ordinance imposes a tax of four per cent, 
the profits of business, trades, industries and professions in 
territory, provided that profits for any year not exceeding 
thousand shillings shall be exempt from the profits tax for that 
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on 

the 

two 

year. 


Profits on transactions canned outside the territory when either 
controlled from the territory or when profits from such business 
wore received in the territory are to bo taxed. The exemptions 
include the salo or export by any person of stock bred by himself, 
or produce, including dairy produce of his own plantation or farm, 
medical practitioners and dentists, and the salary or wages of persons 
employed in a business. 


Assessors are given wide powers, subject to appeals to the 
High Court, only after objections to assessment have been before¬ 
hand given in writing to the Assessor and orders of the Assessor 
have been carried out. It is made obligatory on the manager 
of a business to doliver every year a statement of profits to the Assessor, 
whether the sums of profits wor6 liable to tax or not. In case a 
business is controlled outside territory, the Assessor is empowered to 
fix a reasonable assessment having regard to tho rate of profit usually 
earned by a business of a similar nature in similar circumstances. 


Accounts in English 

The provision regarding the keeping of accounts in English runs : 

“ If any accounts kept by a person liable to [deliver a statement or 
profits and necessary for the purpose of ascertaining the liability or 
the extent of liability of the profits of a business to the profits tax 
are not in the English language or in Swabite written in English 
character, tho Assessor may cause accounts to be translated into 
English and the expense of so doing shall be borne by the owner of 
the business and bo recoverable as profits tax in arrears 

Before assessment of tax, deductions for wear and tear and 
replacement of machinery will be allowed. The general penalty for 
an offence against this ordinance is a maximum of two thousand 
shillings fine, or one year's imprisonment, or both. The ordinance 
also abolishes the German Industries Tax. 

Second Ordinance 

The second Ordinance provides for the licensing of pedlcrs and 
live-stock dealers who buy live-stock with a view to tboir re aale at 
profit. Every pedlar and live-stock dealer must hereafter hold a 
license, tho feo (or this being 20 shillings (or a year and 10 for a 




INDIANS IN TANGANYIKA 
!S 4 r. The license shall be operative only in the distria 
^ suMHstrict for which it is granted, but can without any additional foe 
be extended to other areas by the endorsement of the administrative 
officer. If the licensing officer believes that the licensee will fail to 
keep a sufficiently intelligent account to enable an accurate assess* 
ment of his profits under the first ordinance, or is likely to evado the 
profits tax, he may enhance his licensing fee up to the maximum of 


400 shillings, thus covering the profits tax. 

An administrative officer may, without assigning reason, 
refuse, subject to appeal to the Governor, the grant of license 
or revoke a license at any time. A license is not to bo 
assigned or borrowed, and convictions of any licensee are to 
be endorsed by the court on the license. The licensee must show this 
on demand to any administrative officer, any member of the police 
force, any person with whom the licensee negotiates, or offers to do 
or does any business, or any person on whose private land or premises 
a pedler or a live-stock dealer is found. Kefusal to show the license 
will make him liable to a fine not exceeding 10 shillings. A Police 
Sub-Inspector or any policeman authorised by this officer can inspect 
the pedlars pack if the pedlar contravenes the Ordinance. It shall 
be open to any of the persons authorised to demand the production 
of the license or any one authorised by them to apprehend .such 
offender and convey or cause him to bo conveyed beforo a Magistrate. 


Third Ordinance. 

The third Ordinance requires persons carrying bad trade, 
business, industries and professions to take a license every year 
after payment of a fee varying from 10 to 4 hundred shillings accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the trade. Failure to take out a license will 
result in a fine up to two hundred shillings and further 20 shillings 
for each day during which the contravention continues. Under 
this Ordinance as well, if a licensing officer apprehends that the 
license would fail to keep an intelligible account for accurate assess¬ 
ment or was likely to evade the profits tax, he may extend the fee 
to 400 shillings. Every trading license shall be kept on the premisos 
to which it relates and shall, at the request of any administrative 
officer or any member of the police force, be produced for his 
inspection at all reasonable hour. Tho ordinance gives power to 
the Governor to prohibit trading in specified areas. The ordinance 
makes it obligatory to keep accounts in English or Swahite in English 
characters. This provision shall come into operation after the expiry 
of 1 year. Any person not keeping accounts in tho said manner 
fchail be liable to a fine not exceeding 2,000 shillings. 
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THE THREE ORDINANCES 

ordinances camo into force from 1st April and on 3 

__ /the Dar-cs-Salaam Indian Association, which is the ma: 

" r ^ion in Tanganyika, wired to all branch associations not to pay 
Trade Licenses and in protest to close shops from the 1st of April. 
This was followed and the Indian settlers then passed through a 
stage of intenso persecution. 



Under the Germans in pre-war times once a trading license was 
issued it was permanent and transferable. The new legislation required 
a fresh license to bo taken out each year, under heavy penalties, and 
the trading community was thus placed at the mercy of the authorities 
from year to year. It was alleged that the new legislation was sub¬ 
stantially a re-enactment of existing German laws. This is quite 
incorrect, since only one of the ordinances colourably resembled one of 
the old German laws, and that in only a minor degree. Tho other 
two ordinances were quite new. 

The traders, the great majority of whom were Indians, but others 
wore foreigners, wore required to keep their books in English, though 
the English languago had no special privilege in this mandated terri¬ 
tory, and though trade books had hitherto been kept in the 
language of the trader. 

Tho local officials wore informed that the trading community 
intended to protest against the new legislation to the British 
Government, but they nevertheless insisted upon enforcing the laws. 

In order that they might not bind themselves to apparent acceptance, 
toe traders in soveral places decided that as they had been warned 
that they would bo prosecuted if they did not take out fresh licenses, 
toey would not open thoir shops. At a place called Lindi several 
traders were sentenced to fine and imprisonment (though this was held 
to be ultra vires) for trading without the necessary licenses. They 
were held for twenty hours at the police station without food or 
water. At one place even the natives received an official warning 
Against supplying the Indians with their food produce. At 
anothor 14 Indian merchants were sentenced to a fine of 500 
shillings or throe months' rigorous imprisonment for not having 
made the required profits tax returns. Other prosecutions were 
toreatened. Some of the traders paid the fine whilst others went 
to prison, though it was urged that the sentences and the very 
Prosecutions were illegal—in any case fchoy were monstrously dispro¬ 
portionate,—since the returns need not be made before May 1. Tho 
Indian population in Tanganyika was seething with indignation at this 
°xercise of official pressure, which would never have been dreamt of 
or permitted had the traders been white Britishers. 

The " Dares-salaam Times," which is the only newspaper in the 
territory, Europeairotfned and edited, and not always friendly to 
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ans, corroborated the Indian objections to the offending 
ongly urged the Governor to pocket his pride and yield to the 
unanimous opposition. The British Government was appealed to, so 
that the ordinances may bo suspended pending the receipt of full 
despatches from the Governor and the arrival in England of two dis¬ 
tinguished Indian leaders authorised to place all the facts before 
the authorities in England. The Colonial Office however turned a 
deaf ear to all representations. Major Ormsby Gore, the Colonial 
Under Secretary, said in reply to interpellations in the H. of Com¬ 
mons that the Ordinances are settled facts and cannot be revoked. 


In June 1923 a communiquo announced that “the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been in correspondence with the India office 
regarding the objectionable provisions of the profits tax ordinance, 
pedlars' and live-stock dealers' ordinance, and trades licensing ordi¬ 
nance, which were recently enacted by the Tanganyika Government. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies has decided neither to repeal 
nor suspend the ordinances. The question, however, of introducing 
certain amendments into them will be considered by the Secretary 
of State in consultation with the Governor." 


i 
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Affair 

By far the most formidable of Iudian problems of 1923 was 
the situation in Kenya. It came to be raised into an Imperial 
problem. That Colony had been built up by Indian labour and 
Indian capital; Indian settlors were there long before the British ; 
they largely out-number the European population. Nevertheless 
for some time they have been labouring under the most shameful 
disabilities imposed more and more by the white settlers who are now 
trying to oust the Indian from the country. Of the disabilities, the 
most unjust is a prohibition against the transfer to Indians of 
agricultural lands in the highlands of the Colony which constitute 
the best lands, on the plea of racial segregation, branding the 
Indian as an inferior, unclean race, and these lands are now 
entirely held by Europeans. Tho inadequate representation of the 
Indian population upon the Legislative Council; their political help¬ 
lessness despite their large stake in tho economic life of the Colony, 
and the difficulty which has recently been threatened in the way of 
free immigration, have long been matters of the very gravest concern. 
During tho years 1921 and 1922, race feeling between the Iudian 
and the European settlers rose to such a height that the relations 
between the two communities became extremely strained. (For tho 
affairs of Kenya in these years tho reader is referred to previou .3 
issues of this REGISTER.) 

In September 1922 a Colonial Office despatch was sent to Kenya 
containing joint proposals for a settlement of the trouble there. These 
terms wero the result of joint deliberations botwoon the Colonial and 
India Offices in consultation with the Government of Iudia, and were 
designed to carry into effect the resolution of the 1921 Imperial Con¬ 
ference acknowledging the doctrine of equal citizenship. The terms 
put forward as a basis of settlement provided for a common electoral 
franchise, property and educational qualifications so as to permit of the 
e nfranchisemenb of a minimum of 10 per cent, of the adult Indian 
Population. There was to be no segregation in commercial or resi¬ 
dential areas, residents to comply with the sanitation anr building 
byodaws of the Colony. No restriction on immigration was proposed 
but the Colonial Office retained the right of restriction, should 
Kenya he threatened by an undue influx of Asiatics. It also desired 
Y reserve the highlands for Europeans. These proposals resulted 
p 0iri conferences between Mr. Edward Wood, M. P M on behalf of the 
olonial Office, and Lord Winterton of the India Office. They 
Wer © subsequently confirmed, on Mr. OrmsH-Gore's rccommendar 
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THE KENYA INDIANS* AFFAIR 

/by the Duke of Devonshire. Oil receipt of this desjc 
was brought to tho Colony by the Governor, Sir Robert 
koryndon, the European settlors at once rose in revolt. They started 
military preparations to oppose the terms and in a number of 
meetings threatened to murder the Indians. A peremptory demand 
was made by the White settlers for Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s retirement 
from tho Colonial Office. So great had the white menace assumed 
proportions in December—January that the Indian settlers had to 
cable to 'he Home and Indian Government for protection. At last 
on representations sent from India tho Governor tried to pacify 
the Whites. Week-end conferences wore held at Nairobi between 
Sir R. Coryndcn and the representatives of the two contending 
communities separately. The Europeans objected to the principle 
of a common fraueiiLo. also to non-segregation in residential areas, 
and the absence f lestrictions upon immigration. They considered 
that 'restricted immigration is the only means of safeguarding the 
Country from Indian domination and the native workers from Asiatic 
competition/ Indians, on the other hand, recognised in the proposals 
of the Wood-Wiritercon agreement a genuine attempt to solve the 
problem in terms of tho Imperial Conference resolution, and inspito 
of tho fact that they did not meet entirely the Indian claims, wero 
inclined to favour acceptance of tho terms if they were not changed. 
They refused to accept any modification of the proposals already mado 
: these constituted tho irreducible minimum of their clains. An 
agitation was raised for non-payment of taxes if the white throats 
were carried out. In tho end the conferences resulted in the Kenya 
Legislative Council elections being postponod for twolvq months, or 
for such short time as the Governor may determine, with a view tc 
work out the conditions of the new constitution. 


In January 1923 Sir Robert Coryndon in opening the Eu¬ 
ropean Convention—known as the White Setters' Parliament — 
disclosed confidentially the true import of tho new proposals 
which eased tho situation to some extent from the European 
point of view. Tho Governor was asked to go to London, and 
the Convention gave an assurance that its members would do all 
in their puwer to discourage and prevent direct action locally 
during the negotiations in London, * provided that no step bo taken by 
tho Imperial Government during that time to force an issue/ The 
Co ’'ontion, however, reserved its freedom should the London Con- 
erenoo break down, to esort to direct action, to take The law into 
iheir own hands, It passed a resolution: 'But if through cheill- 
< inside red advice of his Majesty s Ministers his loyal subjects 
bo forced into action prejudicial to peace and abhorrent and ruinous 
m then rives, then full responsibility for such a calamity must 
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loso advisers who in ignorance of or indifferent to the tt^ 
o^X^vjKvolvod, shall hive advised his Majesty to sanction a policy 
disastrous to the future White colonisation of Africa and the welfare 
of millions of his Majesty's African subjects, and, the Convention 
believes, calculated to endanger the integrity of the Empire.' When 
this piece of nows was cabled to England Sir Robert Hamilton 
M. P., ex-Chief Justice of East Africa, asked Mr. Ormsby-Goro in 
Parliament for confirmation of the information conveyed in the 
above telegram and, if it were true, whether, in view of the fact that 
the convention had reserved to itself the right to take direct action 
should the proposed Conference break down, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies approved of the Governors leaving the Colony. To 
this Mr. Orrasby-Gore made no adequate reply. 

Here in India public meetings wero held all over the country; the 
Indian press, both vernacular and English, expressed itself in the most 
vehement language ; addresses wero presented to the Viceroy by pub¬ 
lic bodies of all shades of opinion, as well as by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature. The Council of State at Delhi passed Mr. Sastri’s resolution 
on Kenya (see pp. 273,276). Early in 1923 the Colonial Office invited 
the Governor of Konya, accompanied by delegations representing, 
both tho European and Indian communities, to proceed to Loudon 
for the purposo of discussing the terms of a final settlement;. On March 
18th the chambers of tho Indian Legislature elected their own deputa¬ 
tion, consisting of two members of the Assembly and one of the 
Council of State, Messrs Sastri, J. Dwarfeadas and Kan it, to co¬ 
operate with the Kenya Indians, and to exercise all possible iufiuence 
in their support. Ml tho deputations reached England in April and 
negotiations were carried on in the next two months between the 
India office, tho Colonial office, the Indian and the European deputa¬ 
tions. Tho Government of India, too, did not fail to fight for the 
Indians, warning the Secretary of State that if the decision vent 
against the Indians in Kenya, there would probably arise a strong 
agitation for the severance of India’s connection with the Lritish 
Commonwealth, and for tho adoption of retaliatory measures against 
the Colonies. 


In April and May there was a huge propagandist campaign in 
England carried on by the Indian and European delegations (p. 

Mr. Sastri raised a great agitation, addressed numbeiie: public 
footings, and secured the support of leading Labour and Liberal 
members of Parliament to the Indian cause. While the case was 
kbil under consideration in London, rumours reached India. that au 
adverse decision had been arrived at in the matter of the bp ,hl.v <h 
and the franchise. On July 21st, in consequence of tho vi u T ; 
anxiety which was aroused, a resolution w moved and carried 
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legislative Assembly recommending the Governor Gono: 


KENYA INDIANS' AtFAlS 



Xsommto move His Majesty's Government to concede the claim 
Advanced by the Indian residents in Kenya. Almost simultaneously 
an influential deputation of the Council of State approached the 
Viceroy with expressions of alarm as to the consequence which might 
ensue if Indian claims were not admitted (see pp. 313,316). Within 
the next week, however, the decisions of IIi3 Majesty's Government 
were announced by Reuter. The main decisions may be summarised 
as follows: — 

It was laid down that the general policy to bo observed in Konya 
was the protection of the paramount interests of the African popula - 
tion. This was altogether a new move of circumvention. It was 
considered that the existing system of Government was best cal¬ 
culated to achieve this aim; and the immediate grant of res¬ 
ponsible Government which had been urged by the White settlers 
was considered to be out of the question. But contrary to the opinion 
expressed by Indian sentiment, a decision was arrived at in 
favour of communal representation. The common electoral roll was 
turned down. This system, under which the Indian community 
was to have five elected representatives in the Legislative Council, 
was regarded as best in the circumstances, because it was com¬ 
patible with African representation in due season, and with Arab 
representation immediately. The policy of segregation as between 
Europeans and Asiatics in townships was, in deference to Indian 
opinion, to be abandoned. On the otlmr hand, the reservation of the 
highlands for Europeans was to bo maintained. On the vital question 
of immigration, it was laid down that legislation discriminating against 
Indian entry into Kenya could not be countenanced ; but this state¬ 
ment of piinciple was artfully qualified by the suggestion that some 
further control to protect economic interests of the Africans was 
required! 


Resentment at the Decision. 


This decision of the Home Government was issued in the form 
of a lengthy White Paper (see p. 363). f Ihe strongest resentment 
was aroused in India by this announcement. Adjournments, both of 
the Com oil of State and cf the Legislative Assembly, were proposed 
to consider the situation. Long strings of questions were put but 
they elicited only halting replies from the Govt. An adjournment of 
the Assembly to discuss the Kenya afftdr was ruled out of order 
(y. 3 , A Bill by Dr. Gour to regulate the entry into residence n 

Biilnh India of pen:, is domiciled in other British possessions va3 
ini. uced, considered and passed by the Legislative Assembly in one 
day as a protest* against tho recent decision. In proroguing the 
Assembly on the following day, Lord Reading defined the alt.iude 
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overnment of India in tho clearest terms. Ho sal 
"news of tho decision regarding Kenya came to me and to 
my Government no loss than to you as a great and a severe dis¬ 
appointment ; for India had made the cause of Indians in Kenya 
her own. As his Majesty's Government has stated, this decision 
conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed views of my 
Government as laid before tho Cabinet by the Secretary of State for 
India. India’s representations were fully placed before Hia Majesty's 
Government, and received most patient and careful consideration ; 
but wo must record our deep regret that His Majesty's 

Government could not feel justified in giving greater effect 
to them. We are conscious that there were important 
aspects, perhaps not sufficiently understood by us, which 

His Majesty’s Government were called upon to weigh and to 
determine, and we fully appreciate and acknowledge their hearty 
efforts to arrive at a fair and equitable conclusion. They have 
announced their decision, and tho Government of India must consider 
it, and arrive at its conclusions ; if submission must be made, then 
with all due respect to His Majesty’s Government, it can only be 
under protest/’ In August tho views of the Government of India 
were again set forth at length, (p.377). While acknowledging the 
difficulty of tho issues, and the care and attention that His Majesty’s 
Government had devoted to India’s claims, they did not conceal their 
feeling of disappointment at the result *, and they reserved the right 
to make further representations with a view to reopening those 
decisions when a legitimate opportunity offered. 

The Imperial Conference. 

Then came the famous Imperial Conference of 1923, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar wore tho Govern¬ 
ment of India nominees to this Conference. In the first revulsion of 
feeling against the Kenya decision, influential public feeling both in 
India and Kenya was against India participating in the Coni n. 
But Sir Tej Bahadur prepared himself for a last strenuous on 

the question of Indians Abroad, and tho case that he presented stands 
as a monument of advocacy on behaii of Lidia. On October 2 Lb tho 
Indian case was formally taken up by the Conference, and Dr. Sapru 
succeeded in getting two r >re days for i o discussion It was resumed 
on the 29th and was not finally concluded until October 31st. 0; tho 
first day when the Conference came toco ider the question of India?!:; 
oversea" Lord Peel, as leader of the Delegation, opened tho case fu r 
India. le dwelt upon the unanimity of Indian opinion., wid the 
justice of the Indian cause. Ho also cited India’s groat actu « and 
potential, importance to the empire as an argument for the expediency 
of meeting her rightful demand. Lord Peel was followed by Ri r Tej 
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bajSu^ Sapru who recounted the depth to which Indian opi% 
een stirred, and described the intolerable humiliation unoer - 
she laboured through the treatment meted out to her nationals 
In other parts of the Empire. He put forward an eloquent and 
reasoned appeal for the execution of the 1921 Resolution adumbrating 
a machinery for consultation between the Government of India and 
the Dominion Governments on the question as to how best and 
how soonest effect might be given to it. He vigorously controverted 
a memorandum circulated to the Conference by General Smuts, 
which had attempted to disprove any connection between Imperial 
citizenship and the exercise of civic rights in the different Dominions 
and Colonies. According to the General, citizenship of the Empire 
could not override the hx loci of its component parts. This 
memorandum, which had further proceeded to suggest that the 
Conference would be well advised to rescind the 1921 Resolution, did 
not survive Sir Tej Bahadur's spirited attack. Turning to the 
Kenya question, Sir Tej Bahadur amplified tho observations already 
made by the Secretary of State for India, forcibly drawing the 
attention of His Majesty's Government to the sinister effects which 
this decision had already exercised upon the Indian political situa¬ 
tion. After briefly referring to the grievances of Indians in* other 
colonies and protectorates, he pleaded powerfully for an examination 
of the whole question, in consultation with the authorities concerned, 
by a committee to be appointed by tho Government of India. In 
the case of the Union of South Africa which was not a party to 
the 1921 Resolution, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru expressed tho hope 
that bo Government of India might be allowed to maintain an agent 
wbo would serve as an intermediary between Indian nationals and 
the Union Government. 


The Replies of the Dominions. 

After the representations of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been 
eloquently reh forced by the Maharaia of Alwai’, the various Dominion 
delegations made their replies. They did not much favour Dr. 
Sopru’s proposal of a Committee, but neither wore they hostile 
tike Genl. Smuts. Tho Prime Minister of Canada observed that 
in eight out of the nine Provinces of the Dominion, Indians did 
not suffer any legal or political disability. In tbe ninth 
Province, British Columbia, he stated that the presonfc difficulties 
ia CO' ' ding the franchise to Indians were due not to distinction 
of colou but to complex economic and political considerations. 
The question whether natives of India resident in Canada should 
bo granted Dominion parliamentary franchise on the same terms 
as native Canadians was necessarily one for Parliament alone to 
determine. He promised that the matter would be submitted to 
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for consideration when the Franchise Law came up^ 

Ho was somewhat doubtful whether the solution of the 
^problem would be facilitated by tho visit of a committee appointed 
to confer with the committee from India, if such a step were desired. 
Tho Prime Minister of Australia stated that representatives of 
every shade of political thought in his country had shown sympathy 
with the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should enjoy full 
citizen rights. He felt that in view of this position there was no 
necessity for an Indian Committee to visit Australia, but he gave 
an assurance that on his return to Australia he would consult his 
colleagues as to the implementing of the 1921 Resolution. The 
Pnme Minister of New Zealand welcomed the visit of a committee 
from India, stating that his country already practically gave resident 
natives of India the same privileges as those enjoyed by tho Anglo- 
Saxon race. Tho Prime Minister of Newfoundland made plain 
that there was no distinction whatever between Indian British 
subjects and other citizens, cither in the matter of emigration 
or in tho matter of the franchise. Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
the Minister of External Affairs in tho Irish Free State, made 
tho most remarkable statement when he expressed sympathy 
with tho Indian claims. It was from South Africa that the onlv 
note of dissent emanated. General Smuts held out no hope of any 
further extension of the political rights of Indians in the Union, 
and expressed himself as unable to accept Sir Tej Babadur Sapru’s 
proposal. So far as the Colonies were concerned, the Secretary of 
State, on behalf of Hi 3 Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the 
scheme of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that there should bo full con¬ 
sultation and discussion between the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies and the Committoo appointed by the Government ot India 
upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled in British 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories. More important 
still, while reminding the Conference that the British Government 
had recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, and stating that 
ho saw no prospect of these decisions being modified, the Colonial 
Secretary promised to give careful attention to such representations 
a the Co nmittoo appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, however, again made 
it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not to accepted os 
final by the people of India. 


The Colonies Committee. 

Tho main outcome of the Imperial Conference was the acceptance 
by His Majesty's Government of Sir Tej Babadur Sapru’s proposal 
for a considers ion of the question by a committee appointed by the 
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cr^nt of India. This committee came to bo known as pry | j 
< U0im ; 6s Committee.’ Subsequently this committee was constituted 
under the presidency of Mr. Hope Simpson, a liberal M-f'- who is 
widely trusted in India, and the other members were His Highness 
the Asa Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachanar, 
and Mr. K. C. Roy. 

Following upon the Kenya award, statutory action was shortly 
taken by the local administration on the franchise question. Adult 
suffrage on communal linos was conferred upon Inmans. It was open 
for the Government of India Committee to make representations 
for an increase in the number of seats allotted to Indians, and for the 
registration of all voters on a common electoral roll. As regards im¬ 
migration, the Government of India took the opportunity to urge the 
postponement of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Maiesty’s Govt, until such time as the Colonies Committee should 
have an opportunity of examining the question of the restrictions 
therein embodied. The introduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Office ; and the Government of India received 
a" assurance that ample opportunities would be afforded for the 
expression of their views, and that earnest attention would be given 
to any representation which the Colonies Committee desired to make. 


In the following pages are given all the important paperB relating 
to Kenya, namely,— 

1. The Statement of the Indian Deputation to Whitehall. 

2. The Indian Memo, to the Premier. 

3. The Kenya White Paper. 

4. The Govt, of India resolution on the last. 

5. Kenya Debates in Parliament. 

6. The Imperial Conference Proceedings. 
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Statement by the Indian Deputation 

. their return froin England in August 1923, Messrs. Sastri, 
Kamat and Dwarkadas issued the following statement to the press, 
detailing their work in England in connection with the Kenya depu- 
tation:— J 1 


.The four main heads of dispute between our countrymen and the 
\\kite settlers of Kenya were: (1) Segregation, (2) Right of Purchase 
in the Highlands, (3) Common franchise and adequate representa¬ 
tion m the Legislative Council, and (4) the Right of Free Immigration. 
Our case succeeded only under the first head. The second and third 
heads have gone directly against us. The fourth has also gone against 
us > lri directly—not on the ground originally apprehended but on 
a dinerent ground. India’s heart yearned for equal citizenship of 
the Commonwealth; the settlement gives us a citizenship inferior to 
that of the White population. The settlement does not discuss our 
claim to equality at all. No reason is given for its denial now, no 
hope is held out for the future. Our mission, therefore, has met 
with almost complete failure. 

One feature of general satisfaction deserves mention. The in¬ 
terests of the African native are declared paramount and entitled to 
precedence over those of the immigrant communities. The Colonial 
Office have asserted or according to them reasserted, their trusteeship 
of the Native. It involves as a corollary the denial of Responsible 
Government for a long time to come to the people of the Colony. 
Indians are told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white rattlers; poor 
comfort to those that had every right to expect oqual citizenship and 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Acknowledgments foti help, 

When tho Deputation" arrived in London at the end of April, the 
propaganda of the other side had gained ground to an alarming 
extent. The air was full of lying stories of deep-laid plots on the 
part of Indians to acquire political supremacy in Kenya to annex the 
Colony to India and to defraud the Natives and Whites alike of their 
just rights. It seemed doubtful that we could produce any impres¬ 
sion at all. FriencL and champions, however, came forth and gave 
valiant help. In the ranks of the press we should make grateful 
mention of the “ Daily Nows ” the “Daily Herald” the “Manchester 
Guardian” the “ Observer ” and the “ Nation.” Associations got 
up meetings in furtherance of our cause like the Anti-Slavery League 
to give hut one instance. Opportunities wore given us to address 
small groups of members of Parliament. We lie under special obliga¬ 
tions t* the Theosopbical Society in London and to the British auxik 
liary of the National Conference in Delhi, for arranging the great 
Queen’s Hall demonstration and a number of gatherings in various 
towns as well as for continuous ^ and unremitting attention to tho 
cause of India. The social position, personal influence and untiring 
industry of tho Lady Emily Lutyens were at our co unand. Mr. 
Jinarajadasa brought to our aid moving eloquence and moral fervour. 
Out. of many other individuals who helped a few must be selected a? 
deserving in a special degree the gratitude of India. It wore .yi 
jmpertinonce to praise Mr. Andrews. The consecration of his life, 
his character and his unequalled knowledge of Kenya and kindred 
problems gave his words an authority that could not be denied; and 
to bis clear-sighted humanity must- be given s much credit aa to am 
other aingl© causes for the anal acknowledgment of the African 
23 
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'es' paramount interest. Mr. Polak, lidless watcher of InihjJ_ 

, , in Britain as well as overseas, often criticised but not thanked 

Equally often, was practically in charge of our deputation’s activity 
and never grudged time, energy or money. Our good fortune secured 
us the sympathy and ^id of the Key. Dr. Oldham, whose lively sense 
of justice and human brotherhood is united in rare sagacity and 
power of persuasion. His Highness the Aga Khan, it needs scarcely 
Oe said, throughout guided our counsels and ungrudgingly employed 
the skill and resourcefulness of a remarkable personality in the cause 
which during several years he has made his own. No list, however 
meagre, of our indebtedness could be complete which did not make 
prominent mention of that great service rendered by the party which 
now forms His Majesty’s opposition, in allowing its spokesman in 
I> rliament to promise that, when it comes into power, justice and 
brotherhood shall bo established in the Commonwealth. 

Colonial Office Procedure. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remark on the pro¬ 
cedure of the Colonial Office. They granted private interviews to us 
and what were understood to be preliminary interviews to the Kenya 
deputations, White and Indian. Our countrymen were asked besides 
to submit a written statement of their case, which they did. A long 
time was then allowed to elapse. A week before the Colonial vote 
was to be taken up in the Committee c>f the House, the Indian de¬ 
putations were received together by His Grace the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire attended by his principal officials. We were told that our repre¬ 
sentations had been fully considered, that the Colonial Office has 
embodied their conclusions in recommendations placed before the 
Cabinet, that these could not be divulged, and that we might mako 
any further representations that we wished to make at that stage. 
We said, wo might be able to adduce fresh evidence, or make addi¬ 
tion;,! statements if we knew the recommendations that His Grace 
had made to the Cabinet. But he was firm in refusing to take us 
into his confidence and added that the White deputation would be 
placed in no better position. After some more futile talk, the meet¬ 
ing broke up. We must record our feeling that if we had known or 
the recommendations even at that late stage we might have shown 
sufficient reason to change them at least in part. In a statement 
published in the London Press after the debate in the Commons, Lord 
Delarnere stated that he and his colleague had signed the settlement 
ij. loken of their acceptance. The Kenya Indians were not invited 
to sign anything. We could not make out whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between the two deputations by the Colonial Office. 
Some light must be thrown on the matter. 

Relations with India Office. 

Lords Peel and Winterton showed us ever* possible consideration 
personally. We saw them fairly frequently in the first part of our 
Slav in London. Besides, they enabled us to see other influential 
persons by arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. These and 
similar kindnesses and courtesies we desire to acknowledge with the 
most sincere gratitude. Our discussions of the Kenya question were 
full in the beginning and marked by much freedom. It would # bo 
appropriate in this contact to indicate certain important points 
which arose from these discussions. > „ 

f. The India Office urged us at the very start to take a definite 
stand on the Wood-Winterton agreement. After a little hesitation 
wo adopted the advice, but not before obtaining from the India Office 
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E^rytion of their intention not to he shaken. From that t__ 

/we have on every public and private occasion repeated our 
fence to this compromise. The final settlement, however, as any 
one can see, is a material falling off from the Wood-Winterton agree¬ 
ment under every head except segregation. Yet, our champions at 
the India Office have acquiesced in it, and advise India to do likewise. 

Our fellow-countrymen from Kenya have maintained an attitude 
of disapproval towards this agreement. Still, we have good reason to 
believe that if, in the end, the Cabinet’s decision had coincided in the 
main with that agreeinent ? they would have come into line with us, 
and accepted it as a working compromise. 

II. We pointed out to the India Office that it was wrong to base 
our claims on the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921. That 
resolution applied only to the self-Government dominions with which 
India Had entered into a part of reciprocity. 


Flaw in Reasoning. 

It was obvious ou a perusal of its terms that in the particular 
case of Kenya it would negative the claim that India put forward to 
free emigration. As a matter of fact ; the White Settlers were not 
slow to take advantage of this flaw in our reasoning and to insist 
that before the second part was applied to their colony, the first part 
should bo applied as well. We followed our own^ line in advocating 
India’s claims, and as Lord Peel stated in tho Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession of Britain’s 
pledges. 

In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would not have lost in 
cogency if tho 1921 Conference had passed no resolution on the status 
of Indians abroad. Our readers will note, however, that the White 
Paper treats India’s claim as though it rested solely on the terms of 
that resolution. 

III. Some few weeks after our arrival in London, tho India 
Office began to induce us to accept the communal in place of the com¬ 
mon franchise. This wo firmly refused to do. When remind'd of 
several communities in India being in favour of the communal arrange¬ 
ment, we replied that even those communities would reject it with¬ 
out hesitation if Indians w^ere not granted the same amount of re¬ 
presentation in the Legislature as the White Settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and ii it was not to be lound in a 
common franchise, it must he found at least in the amount of repre¬ 
sentation. 

An ominous Difference. 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance in the very begin¬ 
ning. The India Office professed a horror of first principles, and 
urged ns to avoid such expression as equality, and equal citizenship. 
We argued that it sounded like practical wisdom in ; debate on 
details ; bub our entire claim was to equality and no actual suggestion 
could bo tested except by reference to ihafc principle. Where it. 
seemed unnecessary tve would avoid rhetorical generalisations but if it 
cam© to losing a point by losing sight of the equality idea, we should 
not shrink from enunciating it. Propaganda w r as impossible without 
continual appeal to principles. We were unable, therefore, to hoed 
this caution of the India Office. In the propaganda ot our adversaries, 
the bead and front of our offending was often stated to bo the asser¬ 
tion of a claim to equality, the very audacity of which was sufficient 
to take away their breath. The public will r,-c fail to i h e the fact 
that throughout the .White Paper, the equality test is not applied 
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ay/of the Cabinet’s decision. It is for the very good reason 
, >of die.se will satisfy it. Did the India Office smelt dismal * 
nnbiple in the coming decision that they were so anxious to dis- 
_ our simple faith in the very beginning? 

About a week before the White Paper was issued, we were in¬ 
formed on what seemed good authority but turned out oherwise, that 
the Cabinet were going to decide in our favour, on segregation and 
immigration, but against us on the Highlands question and the 
franchise. \Ve did not give up hope e^en then, but sent to Lord Peel 
on the 20th July for submission to the Cabinet a letter on those 
two points. We annex a copy and request that it be read as part of 
this report. 

Disappointment and Indignation. 

Our disappointment and indignation can be imagined when we 
read the White Paper. Indians would not be excluded on racial but 
on economic grounds. The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
from unequal competition in certain occupations; and just those occu¬ 
pations were named which Indians followed. The Cabinet had nothing 
to say about those that took away the land and the liberties of tho 
native by force and by diplomatic expedients of a questionable char¬ 
acter well known in the history of the contact of East and West, of 
civilised and barbarous communities. 

Decisions so palpably one-sided and so flagrantly subversive of 
repeated promises and professions must have a deeper basis than is to 
be seen in the specious reasoning of the White Paper. The first part 
thereof purports to give the historical back-ground, but it is utterly 
misleading on account of two glaring omissions.^ One of these is tho 
long, close, and uninterrupted connection of India with pre-British as 
well as British Kenya. The other, with which we are concerned hero, 
is the state of preparedness for rebellion in which the white community 
of Kenya have been for some time. They boasted that British opinion 
would not tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and that if forces 
w r ero despatched in defiance of that opinion, they would not aqt. A 
notorious parallel from the recent history of Ulster was relied on in 
support of this hope. On the other side, what was there to fear? 
Discontent amongst certain sections of Indians might be genuine, but 
it was harmless. Hard words never lo^t an empire. Secession, para¬ 
lysis of the administration, chronic deadlock, these have been talked of 
for some years now. Non-co-operation ended with the arrest of the 
leader. The salt-tax agitation could not come off. As for the Liberal 
party in Indian politics, did thev ever amount to much? Anyhow, 
they were no longer necessary. This cry of “ Wolf had been over¬ 
done. Ti e Viceroy of India could still keep the country quiet if told 
to do so. In any case, there was a safe interval now. Let British 
interests be consolidated in all possible ways, before Indians learned 
to cause real trouble. 

Sentiments of this tenour were often expressed in certain organs 
of the British press. We heard them now and then in circles where the 
secret springs of policy are known. It would be beyond the province of 
our deputation to suggest the future lines of non-official activity in 
India or in Kenya. But our report would have been incomplete, in¬ 
deed, it would have been false and misleading if we had, for any 
reasons ‘whatever, kept from the people of India the real inwardness 
of the Ill-success of our mission. 

(vSd.) V. 8. SRINIVASA, 

(8d.) B. S. K AM AT, 

(Sd.) JAMNAPAS DWARKADA8. 
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Indian Memo, to the Premier 



Jfhe Kenya Indian delegates submitted the following memorandum to the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P., the Prime Minister, in July 1923. 

1. Sir,—The question of the future constitution of Kenya. 
Colony involves issues of the gravest importance from the Imperial 
point of view. 


2. It must be stated at once that the acceptance of all or any 
of the demands put forward on behalf of the European settlers would 
be a deliberate violation of the principle of equality of treatment, the 
guarantee of which is the rock, on which the loyalty of India to tho 
British Empire is based. If that principle were deliberately anc. 
definitely violated by a decision of the Imperial Government no 
Indian subject of His Majesty could continue to repose any confidence 
in the guarantees and promises which are the condition or the 
allegiance which he is expected to give to the British Crown. 

3. The fact that this principle of equality in Imperial citi¬ 
zenship has been openly violated hv some of the self-governing 
Dominions is already the cause of grave discontent m India, and a 
strong weapon in the hands of those whose object it is to .decry and 
destroy the British connection. But hitherto the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment has, at least, maintained an attitude of disapproval or tno 
disabilities placed on British Indian subjects in the self-Governing 
Dominions, and has been able to rest on the legitimate excuse, that 
it has no constitutional authority definitely to interfere with jme 
internal affairs of self-governing Dominions. And that position has 
been recognised, if not approved, by most thinking Indians Buv.-, 
if the Imperial Government itself, in a Crown Colony, were deliber¬ 
ately to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian subjects or * Iio 
King-Emperor and accord them an inferior status by placing another 
community in a position of political dominance and the enjoyment 
of racial privileges and preference, it would deal tho death-blow to 
the hopes of Indians and their trust in the good faith of the Imperial 
Government and the British people. 


The Pledges to the Indian people. 


4. The pledges given to the Indian people of equal treatment 
with all other British subjects date from the earliest days of tho 
British connection with India. They begin with the promise made 
to the inhabitants of the Island of Bombay by Charles II. They 
are elaborated in the most solemn language m the proclamation of 
Queen Victoria in 1858, which the Indian people regard as their 
Charter King Edward VII. and King George V. in the messages to 
the Indian people on their accession to the Throne, gave their iaith- 
fill promise to abide by these pledges. These royal proclamations 
are not, perhaps, familiar to Englishmen, but they are household 
words in India, and to treat them “scraps of paper,” or, in any way, 
to endeavour to evade their consequences or equivocate with their 
terms would be regarded by Indians as a gross betrayal of their 
rights. 

In 1875 Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, emphas¬ 
ised the obligation of the Imperial Government to accord the nidian 
subjects of His Majesty equality of treatment in tho clearest terms, 
when be declared to the Colonial Office that Indian settlers must bo 
“in all respects free men with privileges in no whit into tor to those 
of anv other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in tho Colonies. 
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for Kenya Indians equality of treatment was {ldditiuimTJ 
teed by the terms of the Charter granted to the BritlsE 
al East Africa Company, which promised equal status to all. 
6. Every demand that has been put forward by the European 
settlers, as has been stated above, involves a breach of these pledges 
end would place the Indian community of Kenya in a position of 
inferior status. To grant the whole would reduce them to the con¬ 
dition of helots, in permanent subjection to an oligarchy of white 
settlers, who have made no secret of their prejudice against, and 
bitter hostility to, Indians. 

The Question of the Franchise. 


7. There is, first, the question of the Franchise. If Indians 
are denied equal rights to tne franchise their position becomes at 
once one of political inferiority. Political equality can only exist 
with a common franchise, the test for which is applied equally and im¬ 
partially to all communities. The suggestion of a communal franchise 
is quite repugnant to the principle of political equality. It lias been 
tried in India in circumstances quite different from, and for reasons 
which do not apply to, conditions in Kenya. It is essentially 
undemocratic in principle and would inevitably tend to preserve and 
aggravate racial differences and antagonisms. 

Similarly, any arrangement which ensured to the minority of 
Europeans a permanent majority of the Legislative Council would 
bo a breach of the pledge of equality, by placing the European set¬ 
tlers in a privileged position of permanent domination over the 
Indian community. 

Reservation of Highlands. 


8. Secondly, the reservation of lands in the Highlands for 
Europeans, and the exclusion therefrom of Indians, and the refusal 
to allow the latter to acquire or hold such lands, would be as grave 
a breach of the pledge to accord equality of treatment and equal 
rights. There is no justification, from any point of view, for tho 
claim of the Europeans that they alone should have the enjoyment 
of the most salubrious lands in the Colony. Their plea that they 
cannot live in the lowlands—were it founded on fact, which it is 
not—is no reason why Indians should be excluded from tho 
Highlundn. Tf Europeans do not want to live in tho lowlands, they 
need not. But they mubt take their chanto in the High¬ 
land:* with others. Tho claim to privileged and exclusive 

pos-c‘Mini of the most delectable parts of the province ia 

based on pure selfishness and greed. Such a claim lias never been 
put forward before in any part of tho Empire directly under the 
Crown, and to yield to it would be to set a precedent of preferential 
treatment for one class is Majesty’s subjects, which openly 

violates the first principles of equality of treatment which the Im¬ 
perial Government is solemnly pledged to preserve. This exclusion 
of Indians from the Highlands places them in a position of inferior¬ 
ity even to non-British Europeans. Any foreign European, oven 
an ex-enemy subject, would be at liberty to acquire land in tho 
Highlands from which Indians are debarred. Could anything bo n 
gre.i r outrage upon the rights of British citizenship which Indians 
are supposed to enjoy P 

Segregation. 


9. Thirdly, the proposal of the European settlers fpr iho segrega¬ 
tions of Indians is so much more greatly a violation of those 
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Jthat it would bo inconceivable that tho Imperial Gove^ 
id even assent to it, were it not that Lord Milner tvj^ 
6go actually proposed its acceptance. Tn India, where 
,ns and Indians have lived side by side for nearly 200 years, 
such ~a proposal has never been heard or. Indians have nothing to 
learn in matters of personal cleanliness, and hygiene and sanitary 
habits from the West. They may prefer in Konya, and mostly do, to 
live apart from Europeans, but legally enforced segregation would 
be an insult which they would never tolerate. They claim the 
right to live where they will in tho Colony and they look to the 
Imperial Government to preserve and protect that right. 

Restrictions on Immigration. 



10. Fourthly, there is tho suggestion to impose restrictions on 
the immigration of Indians into the Colony. This, again, would be 
a definite and grave breach of the pledges of equal rights with other 
subjects of His Majesty, solemnly given to India by three successive 
Sovereigns. Indians enjoyed unrestricted immigration into East 
Africa before the white settlers came there. By what right or 
reason can restriction be imposed now? There is no right, and the 
only reason for the suggestion is the selfishness of the minority, who 
wish to enjoy monopoly of place and power in the Colony to the 
exclusion of those who have played so great, if not the larger part, 
in the establishment of Kenya Colony as the most fertile and pro¬ 
mising of the later acquisitions to tho British Empire. 

Indians the Pioneers in East Africa. 

11. Advocates of the claims put forward by the European com¬ 
munity in Kenya, speak and write as though they were the old- 
established settlers x the early pioneers who have made tho Colony 
what it is; and one is left to suppose that tho Indians are intruder^ 
pushing their way in over-increasing numbers into a country where 
they have no historical right of existence. 

The real facts are quite contrary to this. Indians went to East 
Africa long before any European ever appeared there—long before 
any European went to India. Their relations with the East African 
coast go back for many centuries. Indian trade with East Africa 
can certainly ho traced back to tho fifteenth century. It wau the 
presence and influence of Indian merohuntb . winch in ado 
the establishment of British influence and tho acquisition of territory 

by Groat Britain possible. A host of authorities could bo quoted to 

provo this assertion from {Sir John Kirk, the first British Consul, 
Zanzibar, who declared in his evidence before a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee tliat, but for the Indians, tho British Government could not 
have acquired and established its influence in thoso regions. Mr. 
Winston Churchill in “My African Journey ” says: — 

“How stands the claim of the British Indian? His rights as a 
human being, his rights as a British subject, are equally engaged. 
It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest 
and pacification of these East African countries. It us the Indian 
trader who penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of place* 
to which no white man could go or in which no white man could earn 
a living has more than anyone else developed tin early beginnings ok 
trade and opened up the first slender means of communication. 

“Is it possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark upon a policy oi 
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bej/a*tjfely squeezing out the native of India from regions 1 

he has established himself under every security of good fai- 

all, we ask, is sucii a policy possible to the Government 
which bears sway over three hundred millions of our Indian Empire?” 
And Sir Harry Johnston, the great African explorer and administra¬ 
tor, who wrote more recently (Times, August, 1922): 


‘ The participation of Indians of all classes with us in the 
conquest from the slave traders, the survey, the opening up, tne 
discoveries of botany and zoology of East Africa, from Abyssinia and 
Zanzibar down to Natal, has been too noteworthy to be overlooked by 
the European immigrants into the British possession so ridiculously 
misnamed “Kenya.” The British white men have been the leaders 
in East African enterprise, and they have been loyally backed up, 
laboured for, fought for, by thousands of black men. But the inter¬ 
mediary role played by the Indian sepoy, non-commissioned officer, 
surveyor, clerk, surgeon, botanical collector, trader and horticulturist, 
in all East Africa, from the Zambezi to Somaliland, has been too 
important and loyal to be overlooked in the callous way character¬ 
istic of the thousands of recent white settlers in the hinterland 01 
Mombaza. The injustice of their attitude, the excess of their 
influence, revolts me, who strove before they were born, to open up 
East Africa to knowledge by the help of Indian troops, Indian 
doctors, and Indian clerks.” 


Indians, indeed, did the pioneer work in the Colony. Indian 
labour built the Uganda Railway. Indian traders passed into the 
interior regions and opened up trade with the natives. Again and 
again, it was India that supplied the troops and stores for tne 
campaigns, which achieved the suppression of the slave trade, the 
conquest and pacification of territories and their subsequent protec¬ 
tion. During the great war it was Indian troops that came first to 
protect the British possessions in East Africa. Fifty thousand 
Indians fought and five thousand Indians died to preserve the British 
territories and to conquer the German Colonies. Indian valour, 
Indian lives and Indian treasure were given freely to save and 
protect the homes and lands of the men and women who now demand 
that the Indians in Kenya should be deprived of their rights as 
British citi^ns, who have flung at them every kind of abuse and 
have declared war on their very existence as a community. 


Indians not Seeking Dominion. 

12. Nothing could he further from the truth than the sugges¬ 
tion that the Indians in Kenya are seeking to establish for themselves 
a position of dominance in the Colony; or that to yield to their 
demands would bring abut that result in the near or distant future. 
They ask for no more than to be allowed to live on terms of equality 
with other members of the community, without favour or preference 
of any kind. Especially is it untrue and libellous to assert that they 
have any intention of or desire to, take over the trusteeship for the 
native races. 

The Indian representatives have from the beginning made clear 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies that they recognise that 
the ini crest of the native races are the paramount concern of the 
Imperial Government in Kenya, and they do not want in any way 
to intervene between the Imperial Government and the native races 
or to interf*- re with, or have any part in native administration. They 
have stated clearly and Jefinitely that they think the control of native 
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Ihould, in any event, be exclusively retained in tlie 
■rown. 

The Indian demand. 



13. Their demand is that, if there is to be an electoral franchise 
for the Legislative Council and Municipal bodies, it shall not be 
denied to them, but given to them on equal terms, whatever the test 
may be, with Europeans. Their objections to a communal franchise, 
which would give an unfair preference to Europeans^ have already 
been stated. They do not consider, however, that it is desirable, in 
present conditions, that there should be an electoral legislature. The 
circumstances render the existence of a franchise for the present un¬ 
desirable, and their suggestion to the Secretary of State from tho 
beginning has been that Crown Colony Government should be conti¬ 
nued for the present with an iVdvisory* Legislative Council, containing 
an official majority and nominated non-official members, representing 
equally the Indian and European communities. This is the only equit¬ 
able way out of the difficulties created by the demand of the white 
settlers, which would place the latter in a position of effective domina¬ 
tion over other communities. 


It is not only the Indians in Kenya who are concerned. This 
attack on their fellow-countrymen abroad has burned inb the hearts 
of the Indian people, who are watching the outcome with feelings of 
tense anxiety. Great will be the responsibility of those in whose 
hands it rests to do justice to the Indian subjects of tho King- 
Emperor, if they fail to ensure the fulfilment of the solemn obliga¬ 
tions of His Majesty* to the Indian people. 

. 15. The Imperial Government is afforded an opportunity, from 
which it should not shrink, of once and for all making it clear that it 
stands for equality t fairness and justice in its dealings with the con¬ 
tending claims of different communities within the Empire and honest 
fulfilment of pledges, and that it will not tolerate attempts on the 
part of any community in any part of the Empire to secure for itself 
a position of dominance or preference. The Indian community of 
Kenya and the people of India await the issue with anxiety, but com¬ 
plete confidence in the justice of their cause. They look to the Im¬ 
perial Government to protect and preserve their rights to tho fullest 
extent. 


1. By the extension of the franchise, if there is to be a franchise, 
on equal terms to Indians. 

2. By the refusal to impose any sort of disabilities on Indians, 
which would affect their right to acquire, hold or deal in land in any 
part of the Colony, on equal terms with Europeans. 

3. By the recognition of the right of Indians to enter and leave 
the Colony without restrictions. 

4. By the uncompromising condemnation of the proposal for 
eegregation of Indian. 

5. By the assertion of the right of Indians in accordance with the 
terms of the pledges given from the Throne, to be admitted to every 
branch of the public service and to enjoy the same prospects of pay 
and promotion, up to the highest offices, as Europeans. 

The Alternative. 

Indians could not accept any settlement which would impinge in 
any degree on these rights, to which they are clearly entitled, and 
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ne Imperial Government is under the most solemn obliga - 
fid. Should it fail to fulfil that obligation, the people of IncBE, 
Indians in Kenya and other colonies, would be left to believe 
that the Imperial Government was indifferent to the promises made to 
them through the mouth of their Sovereign and contemptuous of the 
results of a. betrayal of those promises. The effect would be inevitably 
to destroy their confidence in the good faith of Britain and to break 
the strongest link which binds India to the Empire. If India cannot 
depend, to the fullest extent, on tHo good faith of the Imperial 
Government in fulfilling the pledges given from the Throne, and pro¬ 
tecting without compromise the rights of Indians as equal subjects of 
the King-Emperor, her interest in tne Imperial connection ceases to 
exist. For, on such conditions, there is clearly, no self-respecting 
future for India within the British Empire. 

Wo have stated our case, Sir, plainly and franklv, as wo have 
thought it right to do, with the sense of responsibility that rests upon 
ir; ns tin representatives of our community. Wo feel assured that it 
tvili receive irom you the fullest consideration. 

Wo are, Sir, Your most obedient servants. 

M. A. Desai, B. S. Varma, 

A. M. Jeevanjee, Yusuf Alt A. K. Jeevanjee, 

Hoo.seinbhai S. Virjee. Tayab Ali. 
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The Kenya White Paper 

following is the Text of the famous Kenya White Paper issued by the 
lonial office on July 24th. 1923:— 

The following memorandum summarises the history of the India:* 
question in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and sets out the 
general policy which has been laid down by His Majesty’s Government, 
together with the decisions which they have taken on the practical 
points at issue. 

Part I. 


1 1 • The question of the status of Indians in Kenya ha^ come 
under the consideration of successive Secretaries of State for the- 
Colonies^ in ono form or another for many years; hut with the recent 
change in the constitutional and political position of India, it has 
now become a matter of Imperial policy to wnich His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have given prolonged and anxious consideration in order to 

roach a settlement of the existing difficulties. 

2. The history of the position of Indians in Kenya up to the end 
of the late war may ho summarised briefly. There have been Indian 
merchants established along the East African Coast for a long time> 
and, with the opening up of Uganda and Kenya, and particularly with 
the development of British administration in those countries during 
the last tliirty-oight yours, Indian traders have penetrated into tho 
interior. Many Indian artisans and labourers employed on the con- 

Htrnotion of tho Upanda Railway remained to engage in commerce, 
and v at the beginning of the present century, the number of Indiana 
in Konya wa-i greatly increased bv the arrival of artisans, clerks and 
small traders. There is a limited number also of professional men 
and traders on a largo scale who have come from India to the Colony. 
The agricultural Indian is, however, almost unknown in Kenya. 

0. It was tho question of t,h< ownership of land in the High¬ 
lands which first brought Indian and Europcuu intoroal: into conflict. 
The Highlands, less the area in that region reserved for Africans, 
amount‘to about one-tonth of tho total area of tho Colony ami Pro 

tectorate, and they are in climate unique in the great belt of Tropical 
African possessions of tho Crown. Tlifuro woro a few European dll' ru 
from about 1897, but tho encouragement of their immigi avion into tho 

country «n a matter of policy may ho dated from 1902. From that 
time the influx of European settlers incicaned steadily, the policy 

of tho r< ' ivation of tho Highland a for European win. defitiilvK- laid 
down by the Earl of Elgin, when Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1908, 

4. At that time the unofficial element on the Legislative Council 
was entirely nominated, and in 1909 the experiment was tried of 
adding an Indian nominated member. This experiment did nob 
prove entirely satisfactory, and the appointment was not ron wod 
when tho term of office of the Indian concerned came to an end. 

\ In 1913, a distinguished sanitation expert. Professor (now 

William) Simpson furnished a report on sanitary math*r : in 
Konya, in which he advocated strongly n system of racial segregation, 
both in the residential and in the commercial areas of the large tow «s. 
His views were accepted, and when the time came for applying then* 
after the war, this question of segregation formed ono of the main 
points at issue between the European and tho Indian comm uni ties. 
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At the end of the war it was decided to give effect to 1 
an ding desire of the European community for representa 
<H£gfehe Legislative Council by means of elected members. The grant 
or elective institutions was approved bv Viscount Milner in 1919 and 
took effect at the beginning of 1920. The number of European elected 
unofficial members of the Council was fixed at eleven, but provision 
:was made for maintaining an official majority in the Council. 

7. In 1918, the report of a local Economic Commission of 
Enquiry into post-war development was published. This contained 
^disparaging references to the Indians then in Kenya and advocated 
•strict control of future immigration from India. Although the 
passages in questions were repudiated by Lord Milner as not repre¬ 
senting the view either of His Majesty’s Government or himself, the 
report undoubtedly added to the feeling of bitterness among the 
Indians. 

8. At the same time Indian sentiment both in India and Kenya, 
was becoming more articulate, and a large number of claims was put 
forward by the Indian community in Kenya, including a demand for 
representation on the Legislative Council on an equality with Euro¬ 
peans. After full consideration and discussion'* Lord Milner ad¬ 
dressed a despatch on the 21st May, 1920, to the Governor of 
Kenya conveying decisions on the various points at issue. That 
'despatch has already been published locally in the “Official Gazette.” 
The decisions may be summarised as follows: — 


(a) Arrangements to be made for the election of two Indian 
members of the Legislative Council on a special franchise. 

(b) Arrangements to be made for elective representation of 
Indians on Municipal Councils. 

(<-') No restriction on Indian immigration which would place the 
natives of India at a disadvantage as compared with other immi¬ 
grants. 

(d) Lord Elgin’s decision in regard to the reservation of the 
Highlands for Europeans to be maintained, but reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to be afforded for Indian agricultural settlement in areas of 
adequate extent and good quality which could be set apart for that 
purpose without infringement of native rights, 

(e) The principle of race segregation to be adhered to in re¬ 
sidential areas and whenever practicable, in commercial areas also. 

Other matters were dealt with, but these were of minor import¬ 
ance and need not now be recapitulated. 

9. The Government of India reviewed the whole position in a 
despatch of the 21st October, 1920, which has been published as 
Command Paper 1311. 

This despatch reopened the whole question and led to protracted 
discussion between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Secretary of State for India, in which the points at issue were 
considered in relation not onlv to Kenya but also to the general 
political position in India. This discussion continued during the 
spring and summer of 1921, and in that period also the matter was 
raised by the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs 
under the chairmanship of Lord Islington. The report of the Com¬ 
mittee has been published as House of Commons Paper 177. 

10. The more general question of the position of Indians in 

the Empire came under discussion at the Imperial Conference of 
392L At the final meeting the following Besolution was adopted:. 
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Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of the Impt^ 
jjferenco of 1918, that each community of the Britji 
health should enjoy complete control of the composition 

__"own population by means or restriction on immigration from 

any of the other communities, recognises that there is an incongruity 
between the position of India as an .qual member of the British 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians law¬ 
fully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference 
accordingly is of the opinion that, in the interests of the solidarity 
of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that the rights oi such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 

The following observations were appended to the Resolution: 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of 
the greater part of the Union.” 

“The representatives of India, while expressing their apprecia¬ 
tion of the acceptance of the resolution recorded above feel bound 
to place on record their profound concern at the position of Indians 
in South Africa, and their hope that bv negotiation between tfcfe 
Governments of India and of South Africa some way can he found, 
as soon as may bo, to reach a more satisfactory position.” 

11. The question of the settlement of the position in Kenya was 
discussed between Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir Edward Northey, the Governor of Kenya, who was 
on leave, and when Sir Edward Northey returned to Kenya in Septem¬ 
ber, 1921, he attempted to secure an agreed settlement, but without 
success. 

12. A deputation of Europeans came to England in the follow¬ 
ing winter, and an Indian deputation, consisting of persons who 
were already in this country, was also received by the Secretary or 
State. No "progress, however, was made towards a settlement or: 
this occasion. 

13. Ati Inter-departmental Committee, consisting of the Parlia¬ 

mentary Undor-Secretaries of State for the. Colonies and for India 
(The Honourable Edward Wood M. P., and the Earl Winterton 
M.P.) with representatives of the two OlRces, met several tin e.» 
during the summer with a view to arranging terms winch would 
meet tho insistent demands received from India for a full measure ot 
Indian representation in Kenya .and at the same time secure a 
settlement acceptable in Kenya itself They, drew up n report, 

which was adopted provisionally by the Secretaries of State tor refer¬ 
ence to the Government of Kenya and the Government of India in 
order to obtain a confidential expression of the opinion ot both Gov- 
Grnments on tho proposal. 

WOOD-WINTBRTON RETORT. 

n ikf , kirn Qir Robert Corvndon bad succeeded Sir Edward 
vr ' Meanwhile, Sir j telegram was sent to lum on 

the ^i y a S i GoV w iq£ conveying the tubstance of what is now 

Vopirt." Tho term, of tho proposed 
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) Qualifications . — Either a complete census or -. a to*. 
ield'in order to .determine a method of adjusting qi.alificat *u 
Would approximately result in a ton per cent Indian 

alternative *&£ ^ ^Snat ^ 

sr «. tbo jauer ,au n ,fs 

£° U fwn be 1 ^"% ^ tjrcentagoQuag 

•g*s s.^sssf ’OSsf r b SA”m 9r 

S-faVSSC 781 

for registration, whether Europeans not registered under the Degia- 
iative Council Ordinance 1919, or Indians, would be required to 
possess these qualifications. w 

(III) Constituencies. — The official majority to be retained. 
Alternative proposals as follows: — 

*V -si?»— 

elected members representing four copstitue: s> « e i ec ted mcm- 

returning three members, or alternatively, e on^ WQuld fe . 
hers representing four constituencies, of two members, 

turn t liree members and one would ietu T 

One seat in each constituency should bo g ^ the 

Europeans, giving eight or seven Europeans fo j ”^ns. This 
total were twelve or eleven elected menibe of t y, e Europeans, 

SHS8 S?JSVWBrt «. Aa» ! ssyxs i 
s? ;xn o A.r B rC“ b o. to y * im *«■ 

P (IY) Municipal Franchise.— Agreed that “ “^^tiv^basis 
dians must be given adequate represen _a ^ u t detailed arrange- 

where such basis already existed for P receipt of a despatch 

merds could not be decided upon until the recoipa 
on the subject expected from the Governor 

sS^sliigiSii-Iss 

was now one unofficial Indian met erstood that this arrangement 

tins provision, and distinction to be made between Europeans and 
Sit"tTciltt ot“afiSZ of individuals to W »»bo,. of 
the Executive Councils 


s-ss^us«teb 

Bti Hi* S£ 

no racial discrimination as such. 
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') Immigration .—It would be announced that in presj 
ances no change was contemplated in the existing reguiatio 

m The Secretary of State added a note on this subject as 

“Throughout discussions with India Office, I have made it plain 
that my view is unchanged as to immigration control, and that it 
the danger ever arises of a large influx of Indians, I hold myself 
entirely free to take action which may be necessary. In view of the 
tiguros which you have supplied as to the influx and efflux of Indians 
i? * have not felt it necessary to insist on any alteration of 

the law at present.” 

(VIII) Highlands .—Tho following to be the terms of the an¬ 
nouncement : — 

. “The Colonial Office cannot contemplate any change in the ex¬ 
isting law and practice, having regard to past policy and commit¬ 
ments. The India Office take note of this view, but are unable 
to accept it, and reserve the right to reopen the question, if need be, 
at some future date.” 

15. The Government of India were willing to accept the scheme, 

although they did not consider that it fully met the claims put 
forward on behalf of the Indians. The Government oi Kenya re¬ 
jected the scheme mainly on the ground that it gave no sufficient 
saleguard to the European community against Indian predominance 
m the future. ' 

16. No immediate progress was possible for various reasons, 
out, with the change of Government in October, 1922, discussions 
X Gro resumed between the Secretary of State for India and the new 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Tho desirability of arriving at 

agreed settlement was impressed upon the Governor, but his 
uiscu8sioi)& with the leaders of the European community in Kenya 
iGci to nothing. The fears of the Europeans were rendered the more 
by demands put forward by Indian political leaders in Kenya 

v ■r Sew ^ oro > who were understood to state that they only accepted 
oe Wood-Winterton proposal , as a basis for further demands and 
^nat nothing short of the full equality of Indians and Europeans 
| v ouId be satisfactory. Tho Europeans, seeing themselves outnuin- 
nered by Indians already by more than two to one, and fearing 
? further large influx of Indians, regarded such a claim as establish¬ 
es Indian domination on the unofficial side of the Council ana ' 
£®P nv .ing the Europeans sooner or later of all representation on tho 

It became obvious that the policy proposed in the Wood-Winterton 
report would not satisfy parties in Kenya. It was therefore arranged 
khat a European and an Indian delegation should come to tb‘ 
country from Kenya, together with the Governor, for furl her dis- 
cussion. The European delegation was accompanied by tho 
Reverend Dr. J. W. Arthur, selected to represent tho views of the 
7>U88ion&ries in Kenya on the native interests involved in iho con¬ 
troversy. A delegation consisting of three Indian political loaders, 
headed by the Right Honourable Rrinivasa Sastri, also come from 
lndi a to represent the interest felt by Indian public opinion in 
question. The delegations arrived in the course of April and 
1923. Every opportunity has been taken of gathering the opi- 
* n °us of the several parties interested, and the qu ion h ts now 
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Viewed in ail its bearings. As a result of this re-ex a min 
/position* His Majesty’s Government have arrived at cer 
_dsions, which are set forth in the following part of this memor¬ 
andum. 


PART II. 


General Statement of Policy. 

The General policy underlying any decision that may Re taken 
on the questions at issue must first be determined It s 
for satisfaction that, however irreconcilable the v .'® w ' j th ^ is 

and Indian communities in Kenya on many P? 1P v ’ sn f 0 „ 

ono point on which both are agreed, namely, theimpointaime ot sa 
guarding the interests of the African natives. The African popula¬ 
tion of Kenya is estimated at more than 2* millions; and according 
to tbo census of 1921. the total numbers of Europeans Tndmns and 
Arabs in Kenya (including officials) were 9,Got, 2-, 822 and Ul.iu 
respectively. 

Primarily Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty. 
Government 'think it necessary definitely to record their considere 
opinion that the interests of the .African natives, must he 
paramount and that if, and when, those interests and the interests of 
the* immigrant races should conflict, the former should Prevail. 
Obviously the interests of the other communities, European, Indiai 
or Arn,b," must severally be safeguarded. Whatever the £ ir °"*f st ?we 
in which members of these communities have entered Kenya, there 
will hi nodrastic action or reversal of measures already introduced 
such as mav have been contemplated m some quarters, the *esu. 
of which might ho to destroy or impair the. existing interests ot 
those who have already settled in Kenya. But in the administration 
of Kenya His Majesty’s Government regard themselves, as exercising 
a trust on behalf of th<TAfrican population, and they are liable to 
delegate or share this trust, the object of which may be defined a. 
the protection and advancement of the native races. It is not 
necessary to attempt to elaborate this position, the lines of develop*- 
menfc are as vet in certain directions undetermined and many 
difficult problems arise which require tune for their solution. But 
there can be no room for doubt that it is the mission, of Great 
Britain o work continuously for the training and education of the 
Africans towards a higher intellectual moral and economic level 
than that which they bad reached when the Grown assuined the 
responsibility for the administration oi this territory. At present 
special consideration is beiug given to economic development in the 
na ive’reserves, and within the limits imposed by the finances of the 
Colony all that is possible for the advancement and development 
of the African?, both inside and outside the native reserves, will 

he done. , . . . 

His Majesty’s Government desire also to record that m their 

opinion the annexation of the East olztnzib^ 

t L ^<ceptioh of the mainland dominions of the Sultan of /.anzihar, 

has thus 1 become a Colony, known as the Kenya Colony, in no way 
derogates from this fundamental conception o. the ^ ^ 

Government to tlio native races. As in the T.gandc Protectora e 
so in the Kenva Colony, the principle of trusteeship to., the.native;,, 
no less ban in 1 he mandated territory ot fenganyika, is .uuw- 
nailable. Thin paramount duty of trusteeship will continue, as in the 
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e carried out under the Secretary of State for the Colonies^); 
s of the Imperial Government, and by them alone. 

Future Constitutional Evolution. 



Before dealing with the practical points at issue directly con¬ 
nected with the claims of the Indians, it is necessary, in view of the 
declaration of policy enunciated above, to refer to the question of 
the future constitutional evolution of Kenya. 

It lias been suggested that it might be possible for Kenya to 
advance in the near future on the lines of responsible self-govern¬ 
ment subject to the reservation of native affairs. There are, however, 
lu the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, objections to the 
adoption in Kenya at this stage" of such an arrangement, whether it 
tabes the form ol' removing all matters affecting .Africans from con¬ 
sideration iii the Council, ^ or the appointment of the Governor as 
bhgh Commissioner for Native Affairs, or provisions for a special 
veto by the Crown on local legislation which touches native interests; 
and they are convinced that the existing system of government is 
in present circumstances best calculated to achieve the aims which 
tney have j n v j ew> namely, the unfettered exercise of their trustee¬ 
ship f or the native races and the satisfaction of the legitimate 
n.. pi rat ions of other communities resident in the Colony. 


His Majesty’s Government cannot but regaid the grant of 
responsible self-government as out of the question within any period 
ol timo which need now be taken into consideration. Nor, indcod, 
would they contemplaie yet the possibility of substituting an 
unofficial majority in the Council for the Government official 
majority. Hasty action is to he strongly deprecated, and it will 
be necessary to' see how matters develop, especially in regard to 
A moan representation, before proposals for so fundamental a change 
H l the Constitution of the Colony can be entertained. Meanwhile, 
the administration of the Colony will follow the British traditions 
an d principles which have been successful in other Colonies, and 
progress towards self-government must be left to take tho lines which 
jhe passage of time and the growth of experience may indicate a? 

’ 0ln 8 best for the country. 


Practical points at issue. 

Turning now to the practical points at issue arising directly out 
of the claims of Indians domiciled in Kenya, these may be considered 
under the following heads: — 

Representation on the Legislative Council. 

Representation on the Executive Council. 

Representation on Municipal Councils. 

Segregation. „ „ _ 

Reservation of the Highlands for Europeans. 

Immigration. 

Representation on the Legislative Council. 

(a) Elective System .— In *» responsible quarter is it suggested 
that the Indians in Konva should not have elective representation 

16SXK3 *8 

secured. 


Elective System. —m no 

tkfti the Indians in Konya should, not have elective represo 
?.P°n the Legislative Council of the Colony. The point at > 
rj!i° method whereby smh elective representation snould oe s 
**hero are two alternative methods: 


(i) A common electoral roll. 

(ii) Communal franchise* 

24 
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y ,ider the former system,, Kenya would be cl 
aWf£Z number of constituencies, in each of which European _ 
Indian voters on the roll would vote together at an election foi 
candidates of cither race, and the qualifications for admission t 
the voters’ roll would bo the same for Europeans and for Indians. 
Under the latter system, European, and Indian constituencies would 
be demarcated independently, not necessarily coinciding ™ "umber 
or boundaries; the qualifications for admission to the voters roll 
would not necessarily be the same for the two communities; while 
Europeans would vote in the European constituencies for European 
candidates, Indians would vote in the Indian constituencies for Indian 
candidates. 


UUdtCO. 

As a variant of the former system there is the common electoral 
roll with reservation of scats. This arrangement would involve tho 
setting apart of a certain number of seats in a given constmiency 
for candidates of a certain race; for example, m a constituency 
returning three members, with two seats reserved for Europeans and 
or- for Indians, the two European candidates and the one Indian 
candidate highest in the poll would he elected, irrespective ot the 
position in the poll of other candidates of either race. 

The common electoral roll for all British subjects and I3ritish 
protected persons, with reservation of seats, was P r0 P 0 ; se f* m t i | 1 . 
Woo.l-Winterton report, and it was further suggested that the quali¬ 
fications for voters should bo such as to admit, if possible, ten pci 
cent, of the domiciled Indians to the register. 

For the common electoral roll it is claimed that it would "jjrhJgG 
the gap between the Europeans and Indians by giving a candidate 
of one race an incentive to study the needs and aspiration, 
of the other race. Further, Indian sentiment, both in India ana 
Kenya, strongly favours the common electoral roll, even though a 
communal franchise exists in India itself. 


A communal franchise secures that every elector # shall have tho 
opportunity of being represented by a member with sympathies 
similar to his own, a consideration which in other Colonies has led 
the domiciled Indians to press for its adoption; it is well.adapted 
to the needs of a country such as Kenya; no justification is seen ior 
the suggestion that it is derogatory to any of the communities so 
represented, and it is believed that so far from having a disruptive 
tendency, it would contract rather than widen tho division between 
races in Kenya. 


*3 *** ^ 

So far as Africans are concerned, a communal franchise provides 
framework into which native representation can bo fitted m dm. 


icason. 


son. ,, - 

From the point of view of the Indian residents themselves tins 
ivstJm permits of a far wider franchise being given than would b 
be case if a common electoral roll were introduced, and 
ihonld render it acceptable .to a 1 mppc^mB ot m ^Mnwt 
srho have at heart tho political development of the Indian piop. . 

Finally, it allows of the immediate grant of electoral represen »- 
,ion with a wide franchise to the other community in Kenya which 
a ripe for such institutions viz., the Arabs of the * mst. 

The'-e considerations were weighed before the Wood-Win er m 
., pwt was drawn up; tho recommendation then made turned 
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the desire to meet Indian feeling so far as condition 
mid admit. The result of the reference to opinion in Ke 
^commendation that a common electoral roll should bo 
even though combined with a reservation of seats, was to 
show that the advantages claimed for the common electoral roll 
would in practice have been illusory. In the special conditions 
existing in Kenya it is clear that no candidate, European or Indian, 
could stand its an advocate of the interests of the other race without 
sacrificing the support of his own. If elections were to be fought 
on racial lines, as they undoubtedly would have been in Kenya, the 
main advantage claimed for the common electoral roll, namely, the 
ringing of the races nearer together, would be lost. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have decided that the interests of all concerned in Kenya will 
oo^best served by the adoption of a communal system of represents* 

rL'jb)' m Qualifi ca ti°n for Voters. —It is not intended to effect any 
ternation in the qualifications for admission to the register o*f 
to o° pe ‘ an , T ters as down Ordinance No. 22 of 1919; that is 
r ay > ac *ult suffrage, subject to certain necessary and customary 
* i vatlons - Under the communal system His Majesty’s Govern- 
a mn+f re P re P are d to grant to Indians a wide franchise. It will be 
India 61 01 Oovernor of the Colony to ascertain the views of the 
effpp+ n +u COinmuu ^* y an d to submit the necessary legislation to give 
+1 hereto. The same procedure will be followed in the case of 
XQ0 Ara o community. 

are ni Qualifications for Candidates. —His Majesty’s Government 
tioncf ?P arec * to adopt a similar principle in regard to the qualifica- 
cnaure ° r , i Canc ^^ a te.s, except that there must be a test which will 
lancuao* ..candidates have such a knowledge of the English 
of the* 3 ? ^ €nft We them to take their part in the .proceedings 
of |- w : ~ € 6 ] Native Council. No system which would involve tlio use 
hut gi° r ^? 0 . ro official languages in tho Council will be contemplated; 
tho imn •i ajt4sty ’ 8 Government have no ground for supposing that 
limit P° sl t*on of this necessary condition will create difficulties or 
treasonably the choice of suitablo candidates. 

of the on Legislative Council. —The question then remains 

tiunifv nU A^ )er sea ^ s ou the Council to he allocated to each com* 
(Eurojj* \ Dlat ters stand there are eleven elected unofficials 
Was n-i ^ on the Council, and as a provisional measure authority 
member 1 ^ lTi *921 tor the substitution of four nominated Indian 
i r the two elected Indian members contemplated in Lord 
* rs despatch of the 21st May, 1920. 

decided x, fnl1 consideration, His Majesty's Government have 
official Provision should be made for five elected Indian un- 

^Cei c f e( ] ni f ? ni h e rs on the Council; while for the Arabs, it has boon 
Hotujuat i there shall l>e one elected member in addition to the 
The Ei] ^ Ara h official member for whom provision already exists. 
The r ‘ lro | P ean ^ will continue bo return eleven elec ted representatives. 
lUaintaE Xr oi nominated official members will be fixed so as to 
j li an official majority on the Council. 

tiou n) ?Piniou of His Majesty's Government adequate representa¬ 
tion of each community will be secured by this alloea* 

ib desired, however, that the views of the Indians in Kenya 
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ascertained before a decision is taken upon the 
ment of tho constituencies to be represented by th* 
members. 

No articulate expression of opinion can be yet expected from the 
African tribes in Kenya, and the time has not come to consider 
what should be their representation on the Council. The educational 
development of individual natives will undoubtedly precede the 
political education of the general body of natives; there are, indeed, 
signs of this already. 

In present circumstances, the Governor has the advice of the Chief 
Native Commissioner in all matters affecting tho African population 
and with the official majority can ensure the enactment of any mea¬ 
sures for the betterment of the natives which may be approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. It has, however, been suggested that a no¬ 
minated unofficial member chosen from among the Christian Mission¬ 
aries in Kenya specially to advise on such matters should he added 

to the Council until the time comes when the natives are fitted for 
direct representation. His Majesty’s Government see no objection in 

E rinciple to this arrangement, and they agree that provision should 
o made accordingly, it will bo for the Governor to select a suitable 
person tor nomination from time to time. It will, of course, be under¬ 
took that there is no question of the representation of the Missionary 
Bodies as such, and that consideration of religious denomination will 
not affect the selection. Nor will tho nomination of this one member 
relieve the Governor and his advisers of their full responsibility for 
representing tho native interests. 


REPRESENTATION ON EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

As regards the Executive Council, the present position as set 
forth in the Wood-Winterton report will be maintained except that 
the Governor will he given authority to nominate as an additional 
unofficial member a suitable person, preferably a Missionary, whose 
advice on matters affecting Africans will, in the opinion of tho 
Governor, be of value. 

Representation on Municipal Councils. 

The c nlv Municipality which has been set up in Kenya is that of 
Nairobi. 

Tho Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance No. 33 of 1922 provides 
for Municipal Councils to consist of so many Councillors as the 
Governor shall determine and the appointment of these Councillors 
rests with the Governor. 

It was not desired to suspend the enactment of various amend¬ 
ments to tho existing law which are included in this Ordinance until 
the policy as to elections for Municipal Councillors had been de¬ 
termined; consequently, the provision for the constitution of Municipal 
Council ; was re-enacted generally in the form in which it appeared 
in tho Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance of 1909. 

Lord Milner contemplated in 1920 election in lieu of nomination 
of Municipal Councillors, hut no concrete scheme was submitted 
by the Colonial Government for giving effect to that policy. The 
matter is one requiring careful examination, but. in principle, if an 
elective basis is now introduced, it follows from the decision in 
regard to the legislative Council that municipal representation also 
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a communal basis, due provision being made for the pro 
he interests of the Africans until such time as they are fit 
'ercise a franchise. 



It will bo an instruction to the Governor to put forward pro¬ 
posals for consideration of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
after he has been able to consult his advisers in Kenya. 


Segregation in Township. 

The next matter for consideration is that of segregation of tlio 
European and non-European races. Following upon Professor Simp¬ 
son’s report, a policy of segregation was adopted in principle and 
it was proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy both cn sanitary 
find social grounds. So far as commercial segregation is concerned, 
it has already been generally agreed that this should he discontinued. 
But in regard to residential segregation, matters have been in 
bUHnenye for some time and all sales of township plots have been 
held up pending a final decision on the question of principle involved. 
It is now the view of the competent medical authorities that, as a 
sanitation measure, segregation of Europeans and Asiatics is not 
absolutely essential for tho preservation of the health of the coni- 
cominunity; the rigid enforcement of sanitary, police and building: 
regulations, without any racial discrimination, by tho Colonial and 
municipal authorities will suffice. It may well prove thel in practice 

tho different races will, by a natural affinity, keep together in 
separate quarters, but to effect such separation by legislative oiiaot- 
merit except on tho strongest sanitary grounds would not, in tho 
opinion of Jlis Majesty’s Government, ho justifiable. They lmvo 
therefore decided that the policy of segregation as between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics in tho townships must be abandoned. 

But for the present, at any rate, it is considered desirable, as 
in other native dependencies, to keep the residential quarters of 
natives, so far as may he practicable, separate from those of the 
immigrant races. In the case of individual natives, such as servants, 
strict segregation would bo unworkable; but it is important that, 
when areas have been fixed in townships for native residence, those 
ureas should bo regarded as definitely set aside for the use of natives, 
and no encroachment thereon by non-African races should be permitted. 


Reservation of Highuands. 

As early as 1906 the question of the grant of land in tho 
Highlands to non-Europeans had arisen for consideration, and Lord 
Elgin, who was the Secretary of State for the Colonies, informed 
the Commissioner (now styled Governor) that it would not bo in 
accordance with the policy of His Majesty’s Government to re riot 
any section of His Majesty’s subjects from holding any land in 
British Protectorates ; but he thought, in view of the comparatively 
limited area of the East Africa Protectorate suitable for European 
cultivation, that a reasonable discretion should be exercised in 
dealing with applications for land from natives of India >r other 
tton-Fiiropeans. Tho principle which had beer, acted upon by the* 
previous Commissioner, namely, that agricultural land in tho 
Highlands should be granted only to Europeans, was approved. 

Lord Elgin confirmed his decision in 1908, stating that, while 
it was not consonant with the view's of His Ma iosfcy’s Government 
to impose any legal restrictions upon any section of the community. 
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in the upland area should not, as a matter of adminis! 
ienee be made to Asiatics. 

— It has been claimed on the side of the Indians, first that Lord 
Elgin's decision only related to the initial grant of Government land 
in the Highlands, and that it has since been stretched so as to 
preclude the transfer of land from Europeans to Indians in that area, 
and further, that Lord Elgin's statement that no legal restrictions 
should he imposed has been varied by the terms of the Crown Lands 
Ordinance of 1915. 

At the time of Lord Elgin's decision, Government land in the 
East Africa Protectorate was alienated by allotment by the Lands 
Office and the Commissioner had the power of veto on all transter 
of land between private holders. In view of this general veto, it 
was unnecessary for Lord Elgin to deal specially with the question 
of transfer, and, although no public statement was made on the 
point, it is clear that the question of land in the East Africa 
Protectorate was considered by his successors and the local authorities 
on the basis that the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans 
must cover transfer as well as original grant from the Crown. 

In the consideration of land policy which led to the enactment 
of the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 it was decided: 

(a) To substitute for the system of selling land by allotment 
the system of selling leases at public auction. 

(b) To abolish the Governor's general power of veto on transfer, 

which was found to interfere unduly with the lessee's ability to deal 
with his land by mortgage, etc. ... . , , 

In order to apply these decisions in a manner consistent with 
the principle of the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans, it 
was found necessary to provide that, in announcing the conditions 
of the sale of particular farms, the Land Officer should state (in 
cases where the point arose) whether the bidding at the auction was 
limited to Europeans or not. To deal with the case of transfer it 
was necessary to retain, in a modified form, the Governor's power or 
veto, and tnis matter was very fully considered by Mr. Harcourt 
(the late Viscount Harcourt), who was Secretary of State at the time. 
Ho refused to agree to a v«*to on transfers between Europeans ana 
Asiul < • involving ;* definite racial discrimination ; but, in ordpr not 
only to deal with the particular case, of the Highlands, but at the 
same time to secure protection for non-European land-holders (parti¬ 
cularly in the coast strip which now forms the Konya Protectorate) 
against their being victimised by concession hunters, he approved 
of provision being made to retain the power of veto on transfers 
between persons of different races. 

It will be observed that the passages _ in the Crown Lands 
Ordh- inee of 1915 which have been complained oi raised^ no new 
principle, but merely maintained the principle of past practice. Nor 
can it he claimed that they amount to legal discrimination against 
Indians, for it would bo possible for the F ccutivc Government to 
grant land in the Highlands to an Asiatic, or to approve of the 
transfer of land from a European to an Asiatic, without any 
alteration in the existing law. 

In adhering to the position adopted by his predecessors in this 
matter, Lord Milner, when Secretary of State, made it clear that tho 
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jbi of a certain area for Europeans implied that a si 
inn should he available for Indians who wished to take 
tural land, and he contemplated a reservation of such 1 
. Lowlands of Kenya, on the understanding that the land 
offered to Indian settlers would be examined as to its suitability and 
adequacy by a representative whom the Indian Government might 
•send. 



After reviewing the history of this question and taking into 
consideration the facts that during the last fifteen years European 
British subjects have been encouraged to develop, the Highlands and 
during that period settlers have taken up land in the Highlands on 
this understanding, His Majesty’s Government have decided that 
the existing practice must be maintained as regards both initial 
grants and transfers. 


An area of land in the Lowlands which can he .set aside without 
infringing on native reserves and without conflicting with native 
requirements will be temporarily reserved in order that it .may be 
ascertained by experience what demand there is for agricultural 
land on the part of Indians who will give suitable guarantees cr 
their intention to develop the land themselves. After the expiration 
of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the Lowlands 
will be reconsidered in tho light of the experience so gained. 


Immigration. 

Finally the question of immigration into Kenya bus heou 
canvassed both by the Europeans and by. tho Indians. It is 
sufficient to say that the line taken has varied with the point of 
view, and it is not necessary to present the arguments which have 
been advanced. 

It may be stated definitely that only in extreme circum¬ 
stances could His Majesty’s Government contemplate legislation 
designed to exclude from a British Colony immigrants from any 
other part of tho British Empire. Such racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations, whether specific or implied, would not bo 
in accord with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government, and 
'they cannot countenance the introduction of any such legislation in 
Kenya. 

The existing Immigration Regulations of tho Colony are of quilo 

general application. It is clearly as important in tho general 
interests of Kenya to prohibit the entry of undesirable persons from 
Eurono or America us from Asia. There is no reason to suppose* 
that the Regulations in present circumstances are inadequate for 
this general purpose. Rut the consideration which mot povern 
Uttm: "ration policy in Kenya is purely economic, and strict regard 
must be paid to the interests of the African. When the question is 
re-examined from this standpoint, it is evident to His Majesty’s 
Government that some further control over immigration in the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the natives of Kenya is required. Tim primary 
duty of the Colonial Government 1 the advancement of tin Airman, 
and it is incumbent upon them to protect him from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that might teud to retard his economic 
■development. 

In course of time, as the natives progress intellectually, they will 
oo doubt take the place which Africans hold in othei parts of British 
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J Africa in mechanical and subordinate clerical work ar 
trade, and it must be the aim of the British administrated 

__t this development by all possible means. With this object the* 

Colonial Government must weigh, so far as may be practicable, titer 
effect on native interests of the admission to the Colony of would-bo 
immigrants of $ny race. No information is yet available to show what 
number of immigrants following a particular occupation the Colony 
can absorb. The problem is complicated by the position of the se¬ 
parate dependency of Uganda, to which the normal access lies through 
Mombasa and the Kenya Colony, and this necessitates careful consi¬ 
deration before any scheme is definitely decided upon. Further, some 
arrangement must be devised for securing a strictly impartial exami¬ 
nation of applications for entry into Kenya, possibly by a Board on 
which the various communities, including the natives, would be re¬ 
presented. It will, therefore, be an instruction to the Governor of 
Kenya to explore the matter further on his return to the Colony, and, 
in concert with the Governor of Uganda, to submit proposals to the- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving effect to that amount 
of control of immigration which the economic interests of the natives 
of both dependencies require. 

Conclusion. 


In conclusion, His Majesty’s Government desire to record that 
the decisions embodied in this memorandum have only been taken 
after an exhaustive review of the several complicating factors which 
have led to the present unhappy controversy. Their constant endeavour 
throughout their deliberations has been to relate the main prin¬ 
ciples which must govern the administration of a British Colony in 
Tropical Africa to the wider considerations of general Imperial policy 
ns enunciated in the Kesolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921. 
It is regretted that on" certain material points it has not been pos¬ 
sible to meet the wishes of the Government of India, whose views 
have received the fullest consideration from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment at the .instance of the Secretary of State for India. It is not 
to be expected that issues so grave can be composed to the immediate 
satisfaction of the several interests concerned, but His Majesty’s- 
Government believe that the decisions now taken, resting as 
thov do on the broad basis of the British trusteeship for the African, 
provide an equitable adjustment of those interests. It is the con¬ 
fident expectation of His Majesty’s Government that, if the whole 
matter is viewed in its truo perspective, decisions so based will her 
accorded general acceptance, and it is their earnest hope that a 
vneere effort will be made to restore in Kenya that spirit of co¬ 
operation and good-wili so essential to its welfare and development. 





THE GOVT. OF INDIA RESOLUTION 
Vjy The Government of India Resolution 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued on lSlli August 
containing the views of the Government of India on the 'White Paper 
published by His Majesty’s Government on the Indian question in 
Kenya Colony. The resolution states: — 

On the 13th August, 1923, the Government of India received from 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India a memorandum in the form 
of a White Paper summarising the history of the Indian question 
in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and setting out the general 
policy laid down by His Majesty’s Government together with the 
decision taken on the practical points at issue. This memorandum 
was presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty on the 23rd 
July, 1923. In view of the importance of the issues involved and the 
interest taken in India in their determination, the Government of 
India havo thought it desirable to give publicity to the memorandum 
with the least possible delay. They therefore, publish it as an annexurc 
to this Resolution. 

Lord Milner’s Despatch. 


A perusal of the memorandum will show, that the provisional decvi¬ 
sion embodied in Lord Milner’s despatch of the 21st May, 1920, was 
unacceptable to the Government of India. The Government of India 
felt that it erred by not granting to Indians due and effective repre¬ 
sentation on the Legislative and Municipal Councils by insisting upon 
the application of the principle of segregation of races and by putting 
restrictions on the Indian ownership of land. They objected, in parti¬ 
cular, to the special franchise proposed, and pressed for a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise for all. British subjects without 
racial discrimination on a reasonable i>roporty basis plus an educational 
test with regard to segregation, then a real menace on account of 
the report of Professor (now Sir William) Simpson, referred to in 
paragraph 5 of the memorandum. They urged especially that any form 
of ccnnpulsory segregation was felt by Indians, whether resident in 
Hast Africa or India, as a racial stigma and that any discriminative 
legislation on racial lines in this matter would stimulate host ility and 
ill-feel in The Government ol India also stressed the fact that, they 
could never agree to the unequal treatment of Indians in a Crown 
Colony, more especially in one in which Indians had always had a 
Peculiar interest. 

WoOD-WlNTERTON REPORT. 


On receipt of the views of the Government of India, His Maiestv’s 
Government reopened the question and the prolonged negotiations 
referred to in the memorandum took place. These ended in what 1m. 
come to bo known as the Wood-Vint erton report. The terms of the 
settlement proposed in this report were far more favour,.hie to the 
Indian claim than those contained m .ami Milner s despatch, Tu 
Particular, they conceded a common electoral roll subject to certain 
restrictions designed to secure distribution of seats adapted to the then 
existing conditions between the Luiopean and the Indian communities 
Whilst they did away with segregation on racial lines. In other res¬ 
pects also with the exception of Highlands, they were framed in a 
liberal spirit. The Government of India accepte u the proposals with 
regard to municipal fran- h the hxecutive Council, segregation and’ 
immigration, as the best obtainable in the circumstances. But on 
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mestion of electoral franchise, they adhered to the view they L- 

■T^yiously expressed. If reservation was consideied unavoidable, tfiey 
preferred the second alternative proposed, under which some con¬ 
stituencies would be created in which Europeans and Indians woukl 
be eligible as candidates. But they urged, that the number of seats 
reserved for Indians should be increased. On the question ot the 
Highlands, they agreed to the proposals only on the understanding 
that no further advantages were likely to be forthcoming from the 
maintenance of their claim to an immediate cancellation of the existing 
poliev in this matter. Thev also asked that the announcement should 
make it clear that the right to re-open the question was reserved 
unconditionally, and stipulated Jffiat the exclusion of Indians should 
not, in any case, be embodied in legislation. As noted m the 
memorandum, the India Office made a reservation with respect to the 
Highlands; whilst the Colonial Office on its part, made a similar 
reservation in the matter of the restriction of Indian immigration. 
The Kenya Government unfortunately took a view different from that 
taken by the Government of India, and rejected the scheme mainly 
•on the grounds that it gave no sufficient safeguard to the European 
community against Indian preponderance in the future. The Euro¬ 
pean community itself went even further and claimed for the Colony 
responsible Self-government, with Europeans as the controllers of its 
destiny. In paragraph 16 of the Memorandum are set out the steps 
which were taken to arrive at an agreed settlement in the anxious 
■pence which elapsed subsequent to the preparation of the “ Wood- 
Win torton report ” in September 1922. 

Negotiations. Fail. 


By July 1923, the negotiations for such a settlement had failed, 
and it became necessary to pass orders to end the dispute. The 
•provisional proposals of the Colonial Office on the subject wore tcle- 
graphed to the Government of India to. admit of a final representa¬ 
tion being made before the actual decision of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was taken. They were on the lines of the decision which has 
now been announced. The Government of India accepted the 
principle that Kenya should be held in trust on behalf of the African 
population. They welcomed also the intended pronouncement that 
the grant of responsible Government within any period of time, which 
needed be taken into consideration, was out of the question and the 
assertion of the principle that only in extreme circumstances would 
legislation designed to excluded from a British Colony immigrants 
from my othei part of the British Empire be permitted. . They 
noted also with satisfaction the final abandonment of any idea of 
compulsory racial segregation. At the same time they felt it to 
j o their duty to stand by the attitude they had previously adopted, 
research eg the Wood-Winterton report in respect of ^ a common 
electoral roll. They urged that such a franchise with the provision 
of reserved seats was not incompatible with African representation 
in due season and with Arab representation forthwith and that there 
was no prospect of composing racial difference and tension in Kenya, 
unless and until Europeans and Indians exercised their voting powers 
•■on a co >non basis. They pointed out that the Indians in Kenya 
preferred a common electoral roll, nud that the Government of India 
could not derogate in any way from the claim that they had always 
made that Indians in a Crown Colony must be accorded equal status 
wi Ji Europeans. They also pressed for larger representation for 
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Th e y> a ^ a ^ n > asked that the right to reopen the qu< _ 
Highlands be asserted and that the exclusion of Indians ffcoi, 
.Highlands should not he embodied in legislation with regan 
mmigration. They pointed out that whilst the statement of the 
principle was not open to objection, there was no evidence to show 
that any economic reasons existed for its application in the form 
or a restrictive measure at the present juncture; and they expressed 
the fear that by its application Indians would be mode to suffer on 
the question of the municipal franchise. They adhered to their previ- 
^ lows in f avour of a common electoral roll and a common franchise. 
1 inally, the Government of India asked that in any announcement 
made their position might-be made clear. The decision now announc¬ 
ed has conceded five instead of four seats on the Legislative Council 
to Indians. It contains also the offer of land in tho Lowlands for 
such Indians as will develop it themselves. In other respects no 
change of substance has been made in the provisional proposals. 

The Settlement Appraised. 


The Government of India have now to consider the position. 
They recognise to tho full the fairness with which they have been 
heard and tlie obvious desire on the part of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to give full weight to the Indian point of view and to arrive 
at a just and equitable conclusion. They appreciate also the readi¬ 
ness with which their request to have their attitude made clear has 
been met. They feel also that the decision itself marks an advance 
on that contemplated in 1920, though it falls short, from the Indian 
stand-point, of that set out in the Wood-Win ter ton Report of 1922. 
Ip particular, they take note that no final conclusion on the ques¬ 
tion of the future control of immigration has been reached, and that 
the exclusion of Indians from the Highlands has not been embodied 
in legislation. At the same time, they cannot but record their deep 
regret that His Majesty’s Government did not feel justified in giving 
greater effect to the recommendations made by them and tho Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 


AVhat is to be done? 


They are conscious, however, that they are under obligation to 
accept the decision of His Majesty’s Government, and that 
JIis Majesty’s Government cannot now he asked to reconsider 
and revise a decision just reached after a protracted delibera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, they must reserve to themselves the liberty 
°r making 6uoh representations as may he necessary. when- 
ever in future a legitimate opportunity should pres! it itself 
^Rher as a result of the experience gained or by change of 
has no w to be taken by the authorities concerned, particularly in 
connection with tho preparation of tb ' electoral roll for Indian voters 
un d the qualification of candidates, and the case of the Nairobi Munici ¬ 
pality with the representation of tho important Indian comieubty 
there resident. 

Question of Immigration. 

Rules in which India m specially interested have also to bo 
tor undated regarding immigration. In this case, as in other cases* 
^hich may arise hereafter out of the decision, it will be the duty 
tho Government of India to mnke such reprrei tat ions cud to 
■utter such advice to His Majesty’s Government a they may consider 
Necessary to safeguard the interests of India In the performance 
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duty, particularly in the matter of immigration, the Gov 
• "1^’' rely on the statement of policy contained in the 

^-memorandum that racial distinction in immigration regulations* 
whether special or implied, designed to exclude from a British Colony 
immigrants from any other part of the British Empire, would not 
he in accord with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government* 
and that His Majesty’s Government cannot/ countenance the introduc¬ 
tion of any such legislation into Kenya. 


Kenya Debates in Parliament 

HOUSE OF LORDS—26 JULY 1923. 

In the House of Lords the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, dealing with 
the Kenya settlement, said that the Government did not regard the 
solution as a compromise. They did not seek to balance one claim 
against another, but steadily retained the view that the one guiding 
principle was the British trusteeship in Africa. He could only hope 
that the solution, if accepted, would mean the opening of a brighter, 
happier era for the colony. It was a matter of very genuine regret 
that the Government had not been able to meet the wishes of the 
Government of India on several material point, and he trusted that 
in the solution propounded, some of their fears and apprehensions 
would be relieved. He expressed appreciation of tho moderation 
displayed both by European and Indian deputations from Kenya. 

Lord HARDINGE said that although tho decision regarding com- 
nnmal representation might be disappointing to many moderate 
Indians, he did not see how they could reasonably claim in a British 
protectorate under the direct administration of the Colonial Office a 
system of franchise they did not enjoy in their own country. He was 

opinion that Indians had a legitimate grievance regarding the 
Highlands in that they were denied the privileges granted to aliens. 

Lord CHELMSFORD sincerely trusted that the proposals making" 
reference to immigration would bo watched most carefully, because 
their might he a suspicion in India that the most admirable sentiments 
expressed in the memorandum might he whittled down by administra¬ 
tive action. 

Lord PEEL observed that a quantity of legendary matter had be¬ 
come associated with the Kenya question. The theory that Europeans 
would be overwhelmed by masses of Indian immigrants was entirely 
mythical. All recognised tho extraordinary difficulty of dealing with 
conditions ho as to please everybody. It was only fair to say that the 
Government of India had shown a very vivid consciousness of Indian 
interests and had been most active in representing the question in all 
its aspects to the Imperial Government. 

“ This question of the treatment of Indians, ” said Lord Peel, 
i6 must be regarded in the light of the great place as equal partner 
amongst the Dominions of the Empire . )} Nobody could regard the 
communal system as a badge of inferiority. It was merely another 
method. A communal roll, posse ssed two advantages, firstly the growing 
system of African representation might fit more easily into it, and 
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with the strong division of opinion in Kenya it woultkjK* 
tor one race to represent very strongly the interests of the 

- He considered that when Indians and Indian opinion had 

« studied and weighed the declarations, it would be impossible 
to maintain what was tiie first impression of some Indian newspapers 
He h° pe d sincerely that both races in Kenya would do their I3tto 
^orh under the new constitution and that it would he recognised that 

question ena Governm€nt had not dealt unfai rly with a most difficult 


Lord Peel said: “ Obviously Indians from India would like 

other people to enter the country for economic reasons in order to cr e t, 
a living, and if they could not get a living in the country thev would 
return to India and see if they could not do better in their own 
country.” 

Lord Peel averted that everybody would recognise the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of dealing in such a way as to please everybody 
the conditions in Kenya where there were 10,000 white men 
^>500,000 Africans, 22,000 Indians and 32,000 Arabs. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has shown a most vivid consciousness of the intercts 
ot India and had been most active, in the present case of India in all 
its bearing, and all its different aspects to His Majesty’s Government 
through himself. 

“ I want to emphasise,” declared Lord Peel, “if I may, what 
has been said by Lord Chelmsford, for I expressed it very strongly 
t0 a targe committee of the House of Commons whom I addressed 
on the subject. It has been said by one of the settlers of Kenya 
that this was only a question which interested some friends of Mr. 
Gandhi and some of the extremists of India: 1 said, 4 If that were 

so I should not be here to address this committee of the House of 
Commons. ’ 99 


The interest in the question was universal in all political India 
hs shown repeatedly by the great organs of political expression in 
■India and by the Assembly and the Council of State. 


Indian Point or View. 

Lord Peel went on to say: “ We have had the advantage also 

°* having the whole case vividly presented to us from the Indian point 
9 1 view by a deputation that came from India entirely unofficially 
in the person of Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jamnadas Dvvarkadas and Mr. Ivamat! 

1 he treatment of Indians must be looked upon in the light of tho 
r eal ambition of political India to earn a ploeo as an equal partner 
um 011 g the Dominions of the British Empire, and to share the ambi- 
Homs, historical traditions and splendour of the Empire.” 

j kord Pool stated that the Kenya Indians were deeply interested 
+ i Ulc corollaries of the Kenya decision. Lord Hardinge had allowed 
re^i n + Solllth,n 1921 * bn t the Indian deputation relied less on that 
wsoiutmn than on the broad and general equities of the rase. Lord 


mi regretted that the settlement was denounced by many Indian 
aM-ntP as ,being unfair to Indians on every point and Advised thorn tc. 
ai }d study the full text of the memorandum, saving iV-t wnon 
ey had studied it they would see that that was unfair. 

the * J ° r<3 Melbourne had made so eloouent ond earnest a defence of 

^ (‘f '1 flTiflii 1 _ I. _t 1 _ • T _ _ T • 'i I i it « 


Of system that Lord Peel thought tlr he, > chairman 

6 committee, must have been its author Bui, although 
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system in many ways had prevailed in India, 
ig against it in the Assembly and the Council of 
Lord Peel mentioned that Lord Selbourne had said that the coin- 
system was an Indian invention, but Indians did not appear 
be proud to own their offspring. Indians said: we do not look 
upon it as a great invention. We think where lb can be avoided it. 
should be avoided. We prefer the common roll. 


Lord Peel agreed with Lord Selbourne that nobody could say that 
the communal system had any badge of inferiority. Lord Peel said: 

Tt is another method of arriving at the same basis. I difier from 
Lord Selbourne in this, that I do think that in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the colony it might have been better to have representa¬ 
tives who represented both Britons and Indians; that mingling o£ 
interests would have, been of the greatest value. But I recognise 
that there are advantages in this communal roll in two ways. One 
is that the great system of African representation might lit more 
easily into it, and second is that in the present strong division of 
opinion in Kenya, it would be difficult for one race to represent the 
interests of the other.” 


The Highlands. 


u May I express sympathy with one point alluded to by Lord 
Hardinge, in which I feel there is much force; that here are Indians 
prevented from acquiring lands in the Highlands, assuming it to bo 
importam that the Highlands should be reserved for white settlers, 
while that privilege may be enjoyed by citizens of other States who 
are not citizens of the British Empire. I hope it will be possible 
to reserve the transfer of land to European British subjects, or to 
subjects of the British Empire.” 

Lord Peel declared that it was entirely untrue to say, as the 
Indian papers suggested, that the scales were weighed against them 
in the.;e decisions. Though they might be critical of some portions 
of the memorandum, they agreed on the subject of the orientation of 
the British policy in protection of African races. 

Lord Peel pointed out that Lord Chelmsford had told the House 
that there had never been any difference of opinion in India on that 
subject. Lord Peel added: “ I may bring information up-to date, 
I nhould say. that both the deputations, especially the Indian deputa¬ 
tion strongly assented and felt that the first consideration in Kenya 
rim-.t l)e the 2,500,000 Africans. The deputations felt that the. great 
thing jo enure should be a majority of British officials in whose justice 
they could trust upon the Assembly. They assured me repeatedly, 
and it is my belief that it will never be contradicted or shaken, that 
whatever tlvir feelings regarding local administration, they had the 
fullest confidence in the justice of the Central Government of the 
country.” 

Responsible Self-Government. 

The declaration that a grant of responsible self-government is 
out of the question within any period of time, which need now be 
taker into consideration, is very satisfactory. In the light of that 
declaration, whatever differences of opinion there may be about fran¬ 
chise and votef. will have less imnortance. If they are not to bo 
considered in the light of responsible government or leading up to 
responsible government, they lose their weight and importance. 
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jLprdy' Peel continued :— 

^question of segregation has been satisfactorily dealt with I take no*- 
°“ e f ® £ the important declarations in the White Paper to which I 
desire to draw the particular attention of my Indian friends, that racial discri¬ 
mination in immigration regulations, whether specified or implied would not be 

g",?° Ucyo£ His Government: TthelLht 

of that declination it will be impossible for intelligent Indian ouinion when ir 
has mefully studied the White Paper, to maintain fts first ap P a? r^Son 
that this memorandum weighs the scales unfairly against Indians They wTl 

wul Ke°«fi 1S t mUCh 1 ° £ ue it: ’ and that both raoes in the Kenya Colony 
will be able to work under this constitution. 


The representative bodies of the Council of State and Assembly of India 

d.fficultqumion Government have not dealt unfairly witl this most 
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The Kenya question was raised in the House of Commons in the Debate of 
the Colonial Office Estimate on 25th July 1923. 


Major ORMSBY-GORE dealing with the Kenya Indian question, said that the 
lesB he added to the carefully considered wording of the White Paper the better 
He emphasised that the decision was not a departmental one but a decision of 
the whole Government taken by the Cabinet. It must not be regarded mealy 
as a compromise between the views of rival delegations. A settlement between 
the delegations was clearly found to be out of the question. The Government 
decided that they must accept full responsibility to Parliament for giving their 
decision, promulgating it and standing by it. If it had been merely a ioc d 
question there was little doubt that the matter could have been adjusted loca'iv 
lon g ago, but the difficulties in Kenya affected the whole of the British Com¬ 
monwealth and, to a considerable extent, Africa as a whole. The British 
Commonweals was based on a common loyalty to the Crown and a common 
spirit of service transcending all narrow racial ideas. He emphasised the peril 
Ta cial clashes and said that if there was one duty that the British Empire 
owed to civilisation it was the task of reconciling such dangerous forces. * In 
m eD ya there were Europeans, Africans, Indians and Arabs living together. * The 
^aiperial Government felt that the only thing that could be said was that it 
* as the common duty of all to subordinate their narrower conceptions of racial 
consciousness to the higher ideal of working together for the Oolonv and ihe 
Commonwealth. It w as in this spirit and in this hope that the Impeded Cov* 
cement which was responsible to Parliament alone for the peace and coo*I 
OtR Crillnent Ken y a bad su bmitted their decision. It would be for the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Government to carry out in a detailed manner the policy 
aul down in the memorandum. 


The Imperial Government, he reiterated, were trustees of the African depju- 
‘ encies, of which Kenya was one. It was their duty to do jastice between 
16 various interests, remembering above all that they were trustees of the African 
Populations. Their administration of this trust must stand eventually before 
® judgment seat of history and on that they would be judged as an Empire. He 
the ^at on certaiu material points it was not found possible' to' meet, 
bad WlSb€8 of tbe Government of India, vhose views as a whole the Government 
whl Te t ry . considered at the instance of the Secretary of State fur India 
submitted them quite fearlessly and dearly. 

Cabin'* il ? berfc HAMILTON, formerly "hief Justice of Kenya, strongly criticised 
iterant 1 ceision > upholding throughout the Indian view-point, He asked for 
antees that in framing \y >:migration rules there should be nothing specially 
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ig Indians. He further remarked that no mention had been made thf 
e White Paper of the principle of equal citizenship. 

Sir Robert Hamilton moved a reduction of the vote by £100 sterling and 
said that the test of Kenya settlement was whether it was permanent or merely a 
stop-gap. With reference to the suggestion th^t the Europeans were afraid of 
being Kwampcd by Indians, he pointed out that since 1807, although immigration 
was open, the number of Indians had increased only thrice, whereas in the same 
period the number of Europeans had increased 23 fo:d! He hoped that th^ 
Government’s statement concerning the trusteeship of the natives would be 
translated into acts. He expressed the opinion that the grant of communal 
franchise wou> not lead to a lasting settlement. He strongly criticised the ex¬ 
traordinary suggestion that one missionary should be placed on the Executive . 
Council and another on the Legislative Council and asked if the Government was 
so incompetent that it could have no representative of its own to represent the 
natives. He submitted that the power of the British Government would be much 
strengthened if it had a High Commissioner not merely for Kenya but for the 
neighloiring colonies also. 


Co'. WEDGWOOD, speaking officially on behalf of the Labour Party on the 
authority of the Leader of the Party, denounced indignantly every feature of 
of iiie decision which, he declared dramatically, had been reached through fear 
or thi White settlers. His denunciation was listened to in silence without 
protest. He declared that the Government’s policy was directly in conflict with 
roe principle of * qua! citizenship and the Imperial Conference resolution and the 
settlement, was unlasting. The policy involved the gravest step taken since Lord 
North’.! time and was fraught with incalculable harm throughout the coloured 
Empire. Einaoy, he declared that the Labour Party would, when returned to 
power, so far as possible, revise what was now done, with a view to render 
just ie ' T 0 an outraged people who were relegated to a position of C 3 citizenship. 

Buth Sir Robert Hamilton and Col. Wedgwood recommended that Indians 
:.hou t make the best use of the enfranchisement even under this bad settlement, 
Col, Wedgwood recommending that the Indians of Kenya should leave the 
defence of their rights to their countrymen in India. 

After further debate the motion fpr reduction was defeated by 207 votes to 
I8i> and the Colonial Office vote was adopted. 


1 he Imperial Conference, 

The Imperial Conference opened on Monday 1st Oct. 1923 with 
an address by Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime Minister. In his 
address the Prime Minister made a graceful, if unsatisfying, reference 
to India, bespeaking for her the sympathetic understanding of the 
Dominions. The Maharaja of Alwar replied with amiable platitudes 
on behalf of India. On the 13th the Duke of Devonshire disclosed 
the Colonial OSIco policy On the subject of Kenya he said that 
tho British Government had taken certain decisions which had been 
;/i.: ,o public. After the Colonial Secretary’s speech Sir Tej Bahadur 
.S: pru demanded an adequate opportunity, then or on a more corr 
yeniont occasion, to state the Indian point of view. This was 
con coded and the Indian case was opened on the 24th October by the 
dec of State, Lord Peel. The following pages give a full report of 
the proceedings :— 




LOUD PEEL ON INDIA 
LORD PEEL’S SPEECH. 

/d PEEL, introducing the subject of the status of Indians 
in—the Empire, thanked the Premier and the Conference for 
giving the Members of the Indian Delegation an opportunity 
of bringing the question of the position and status of Indians 
in the Dominions before them. “ I think you will all recognise 
that this subject is one of the very high Imperial importance, 
and I hopo that, in approaching this subject, I speak in a 
general atmosphere of goodwill. Now, at the outset of my observe- 
tions, let me say that I wish to deal with the broad outlines of the 
subject, because my colleague, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has some de¬ 
finite suggestions to make when he follows me. I propose to deal with 
this subject not so much as it affects any Dominion or any Colony, 
but in a most general way. I want to show that if the xinity and 
strength of the Empire are to be maintained and preserved, it is 
really essential and imperative that we should find a solution to this 
problem of the position of Indians in the Dominions overseas. 


“ There have been, as the Conference knows, very great consti¬ 
tutional changes in tlie position of the Government of India, and 
these changes have brought into prominence what were possibly 
latent before, but are now clear, namely, the existence of various 
Parties with various opinions and policies. But, however much those 
Parties may he divided in their view-points on general political sub¬ 
jects, on this one point there is complete .unity of feeling. For in¬ 
stance, there is no difference as regards the strength of this feeling 
between the Party which has been giving general support to the 
Government in the Assembly, and the various sections of what I may 
call Non-Co-operative Parties. 

When I speak of Indian opinion, I am not referring, as is often 
suggested, to what is described as the opinion of the intelligentsia 
°uly, of a definite intellectual class, but I am also stating the views 
of the great many who are not really necessarily concerned with 
politics at all. Let me pass from them for the moment. You have 
the opinions, we will say, of Indian Princes, whose views will be 
Eiven expression to-day by His Highness the Maharajah of Alwar. 
You have other men, like my other colleague, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
"ttdio, as we all know, was a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil, and who holds a very high place in Indian public affairs. There¬ 
fore, you have this singular fact, that politicians differing widely on 
all other subjects, and men of differing shades of thought, are ge¬ 
nerally united on this particular subject. You have staunch sup¬ 
porters of our rule in India combining on this subject with extreme 
types of politicians. You have businessmen and landowners combi n- 
with men of a very different ckv and point of view. I certainly 
do not exaggerate when I say that this subject, more than any other, 
I f] dnk, is constantly impressed upon me both officially and per: Dually 
y'Y the Government of India and by Lord Reading. Ti e Viceroy, in 
ms private letters, is constantly explaining and impressing upon mo 
ow strongly the feeling of soreness and bitterness is growing on this 
^hject, and haw, in many ways, the task of wisely governing India 
v ; suade moro difficult by this divergence of feeling. Therefore I 
to place this first- point before the Conference the n mar ^ e 
j n ^ n unity of feeling on the position of Indians in the Dominions, but 
j.do not think that when you come to ask the cause, it will b, vco 
to seek, 
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“Brand of Social Inferiority.’ ’ 

^ylChe reason why there is such unanimity among our fellow-! 
in India is that they regard the disability under which their 
countrymen labor in other parts of the world as a brand of social in¬ 
feriority. That is what cuts so deep into the consciousness of the 
Indian. I am not, necessarily, of cchrse, associating myself entirely 
with that view, because I know quite well that there are other 
causes contributing, that there are questions of economic difficulty, 
and political questions with which this question must necessarily bo 
linked, but I have no doubt whatever that in what I am saying now, 
I do voice the general opinion of Indians on this question, that social 
status is a contributory cause in history. Many social and political 
movements have been disguised under more resounding names. 


“ Well, let me say a word about this great country feeling so 
strongly and so unitedly on the subject. First of all, look at its con¬ 
tribution to the Great War. No less than fourteen hundred 
thousand from India took their part in service in the Grea* War. 
Their contribution in money was well over two hundred m llions 
sterling. We all remember the general enthusiasm from all p;,rts of 
India, and how Princes, and others less distinguished too, tooR their 
part in the struggle of the Great War—and here, if I may say so, 
there are installed at this very table representatives of the Indian 
Delegation, showing that India is sitting here on equal terms with 
other Dominions in the great Council Chamber of the Empire. 

“ And again, on the League of Nations, Representatives of India 
take their place with other States, and are able to contribute their 
voice with influence, just as much as others, in the deliberations of 
that Assembly. Moreover, and I do not think that this is always re¬ 
cognised, India, though it has been for centuries, for thousands of 
years, a great agricultural country, is now ambitious to become an 
industrial State. It has gone far along that road, because it has 
been accepted by the League of Nations as one of the eight greatest 
industrial States of tho world. Now, India, as the Conference knows, 
recently received a new political Constitution, and that Constitution, 
while giving Indians far more power than they had before in the ad¬ 
ministration of India, has also given them a great outlet for utterance 
of their National sentiments. 


“ Now, what is the position in India itself? There is the policy 
of co-operation between Britons and Indians. Britons and Indians 
co-operate together in the Government of India, and Britons and 
Indians sit together on juries. They meet together in business, and 
they are fellow directors of great companies. They serve together on 
the Viceroy’s Council. Many of them, of course, are Ministers in 

f reat Provinces, and those Ministers command the assistance of mem- 
ers of the All-India Services, whether British or Indian. Now, 
c/hat must he the contrast, in the minds of these men, when they 
look abroad, and see what their standard or status is in the States 
of the Empire? Members of this Conference, with their great ex¬ 
perience of the cumulative effect of these institutions, and tho posi¬ 
tion which India now occupies here and in the League of Nations, 
will realise how much all these changes have contributed towards the 

f lowing self-consciousness and the sense of dignity of India. Now, • 
want to say this, and in the plainest way I can, that if I thought, 
and if iny colleagues thought, that this desire for equality of treat¬ 
ment was inspired in any sense by the desire not to be part of, or 
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art in, this great Empire, neither my colleagues nor I would bo 
ling the cause at this table. It is indeed the desire and ambition 
of Indians (I will exclude the negligible class of extremists, who can 
be found, I suppose, in any country), to share in the splendors, 
glories, and traditions of the British Empire. They believe, more- 
over, that they can bring their own contribution of thought, culture, 
and loyalty to this great combine. 


There are those who suggest that these disabilities under which 
Indians labor in some parts of the Empire are of little importance, 
that they do not interfere with their liberty, and that the denial of 
the vote does not very much matter one way or the other. Now, 
these views are, as one know's, a common form of objection put for¬ 
ward either here or in any other country to franchise extensions and 
franchise grants. But, though the question has importance from the 
purely material point of view, I should be very ill-discharging my 
duty to this Conference if I were to represent this matter as one to 
be regarded merely from the practical point of view. It is very large- 
ay, with Indians, a matter or National sentiment and feeling, and it 
is with this feeling that we have to reckon now in all situations of 
Imperial activity. In matters of Imperial defence, in matters of 
Imperial trade, in matters of all Imperial communications or develop¬ 
ment of Imperial resources, in all these, India plays a prominent 
part, and as rye have granted a large measure of representative in¬ 
stitutions, it is quite clear that in dealing with these matters, we 
cannot disregard the opinions of representative bodies which we set 
up. And supposing that they could be disregarded, how, after all, 
are you going to expect India to co-operate whole-heartedly in the 
great work of consolidating the Empire, and how, without this co¬ 
operation, can the Empire attain its full measure of strength? We 
know too, that economic policy is very often influenced by political 
■considerations, and I feel that both on the political and the economic 
side the task of governing Tndia may be greatly increased, and there 
will be, unless we settle this question, no real unity of Empire, not 
merely on the material side, on which I am not laying so much stress 
to-day, but on what is so vastly more important, the moral side. 
Moreover, the scope of this problem as regards many Dominions is not 
very great. For the moment, I am excluding from that general pro¬ 
position, South Africa, where, I know, there are a great many cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents to complicate the issue. 


Resolution of 1921. 

But as regards Australia and New Zealand, where so much lias 
been done, and as regards Canada, the numbers are very small. 
There are about two thousand in Australia, in all that vast country, 
jibout six thousand in New Zealand, and about, twelve hundred Y 
Canada, of which rather more than eleven hundred are in the Pro¬ 
vince of British Columbia. 

I w ant to reaffirm what was stated at the Conference of 1921 as 
Regards the complete acceptance by the Government of India and 
Indian opinion of the right of the great Dominions to determine the 
■composition of their owm community. May I read the words of that 
resolution? They are: u This Conference, while reaffirming the re¬ 
solution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918, that each community 
^ ie . British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means of restriction of immi¬ 
gration from any other communities, recognises that there is incon- 
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v between the position of India as a Member of the British 
_ and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lav 
^umciled in some other parts of the Empire.’’ Therefore > that prin¬ 
ciple is laid down quite clearly, and consequently, there need be no 
anxiety on the part of the Dominions/that tr.ere is any des re on tno 
part of Indian feeling to go back on that decision, thus impressing 
this matter upon the generous consideration of non-Indians. 1 reel 
that vast as are the implications of the problems, a solution t* 10 
practical question is perhaps not so difficult as it appears. Well, 
Justice and expediency are often divided. Sometimes they approach 
one another, and when, as I think, in this case, they combine andf 
are merged with one another, the appeal is surely irresistible, and 1 
am going to ask this Conference if the time has not come when these 
disabilities should not specifically be removed. I want to add this 
point about the interest, possibly some may think it an unnecessary 
interest, which the Government and the Indian people take m the po¬ 
sition of Indians in the great Dominions. 

Now, so long as, to any great extent, Indians in the Dominions 
may ’no regarded as a foreign body in the great body politic of those 
Dominions, so long is the Government of India bound to take interest 
in their fate, and to assure themselves as regards the manner in 
which rhey are treated. But once they are absorbed, they cease to be 
a foreign body: once they are absorbed into the great corporation, 
as it were, of the Dominions, then the interest of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, of course, will cease, and there is nothing tnat anybody con¬ 
nected with it, there is nothing that the Secretary of State disliked 
more than interfering or appearing to interfere with the domestio 
affairs of the great Dominions. Now, I am not insensible, of course, 
to the grave difficulties which stand in the way. I know how very 
diffieui ii is to bring home always to local opinion that meal views 
and opinions are not necessarily coincident with the wider interests 
of the Empire; and I know quite well that those who are listening 
to me as representatives of the Dominions, whatever they may or 
may not have done, desire that a solution of this question should he 
found; and 1 most earnestly plead that when, later in this Conference, 
they take into consideration the practical measures which they may 
adopt for the solution of these questions, they will bear in mind the 
intense feeling that has been aroused on this subject in India, and 
will bring home to their own peoples that, in the highest interests or 
the Empire, the aspirations of India should be respected. I know 
there are great difficulties. The Prime Minister, in his opening ad¬ 
dress, spoke of the contacts of civilisations. There are such contacts, 
of course, here, of more than one civilisation, and you have peoples 
diBering in tradition and social habits, fashioned in the course of 
cen' uries, of thousands of years, I may say, fashioned by differences 
of National surroundings and by differences, secular and religious. 

To-night, we have to deal— and we should never forget when 
dealing with India —that we have to deal with ancient races, full ot 
the pride of race. We have to deal with ancient religions, full of the 
pride of religion. That is, of course, one of. tho great differences 
v/e have to remember, in dealing with the position of India as com¬ 
pared with the countries further west. There are, for instance, 
seventy million Muslims in Ind^; hut in communion with them-, 
through .religions ties and rites, G the # vastly greater body of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of Muslims stretching in a groat belt from the Gulf 
of Malaya right across u West Africa, hundreds of millions of Mus- 
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vli h y in their hour of worship, all turn their faces toJMecca. 

,f 4 pride of the Hindus in their own history, in their reco^e^ 
their past. They look back to, shall we say —to the Mauryan 
j to memories of Chandra Gupta and his famous grandson 
King Asoka. Their memories stretch to even earlier times when, 
scarcely noticed by history, their Aryan ancestors were moving down 
from the North-West Frontier by the traditional path for the invasion 
of India, along the plains of the^Pive Rivers, now called the Pan jab. 
They look back to the dim, far-off times, to dates long before the 
Jutes, Anglo-Saxons and Norsemen, the original elements af whom 
our races is composed, landed on these shores; when it was a mere 
collection of villages, before the Roman Legions were garrisoned be¬ 
hind the great wall which used to run from sea to sea in the north 
of Britain. They look back to a period even before the Druids reared 
gigantic monoliths of the stone age. I press this subject on this Con¬ 
ference, and I hope that, with the consent of the Prime Minister, 
they will listen to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while he deals with the 
subject in greater detail. 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU said : Mr. Prime Minister, let 
me at once say how deeply grateful I feel to you and to 
His Majesty’s Government, and may I thank you and His 
Majesty's Government and the various Prime Ministers tor giv¬ 
ing me this opportunity of free and full discussion of the 

? uestior> in which India is to-day so vitally interested. I fear 
may take some time, but I shall crave your indulgence for more 
reasons than one. The most important of those reasons is the im¬ 
portance of the subject. I am glad that His Majesty’s Government 
W decided to set apart a special day for this subject. That be¬ 
ing so, am I not entitled to draw from it the inference that His 
Majesty’s Government really recognises the import aheo of this ques¬ 
tion? When it is known in my country that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment recognises the importance of this subject, and that the recog¬ 
nition is shared by the various Dominion Prime Ministers, that fact 
alone will inspire them with some hopes. Before I proceed further,' 
may I also express my deep gratitude to Lord Peel for the assistance 
he has given me in helping to bring this subject before the C onfer¬ 
ence, and for the speech, which he delivered to-day, which filled me 
w ith gratification, and which, I have no doubt, when it comes to be 
known to my countrymen, will fill them also with gratification? He 
has identified himself to-day completely and unreservedly with every 
sentiment of our National honor. That is what I appreciate more 
than the moving eloquence with which lie delivered his great neech 
this morning. I may well produce in some quarters the impression 
°f being a fighter. I don’t object to criticism of that''kind. Really 
a nd truly, I am fighting for the cause of my country, and' the ,Pre¬ 
miers of the various Dominions, who have in their lav fought for 
the cause of their countries, will not object if I fight for the cause 
°t mine, and I do fight. 

Lot mo tell you frankly, as a subject, of King George, that I 
hght for a place in his household, and l will not he content nth a 
Place in his stable. Mr. Prime Minister, let mo tel! you tl,ct tl 
Problem of Indians Overseas is c, vital importance not mo-, Ay to 
4 fi dia, but to the whole Empire, Whatever may h our position os 
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■{ Self-Government, howsoever distant we may be 
‘fehed” dream of ours, let me tell you that, so far as this quesk 

fhow that there is no feeling on this question. We attach far more 
lmnortance to the honor of our Nationals m other parts of the Em 
nire than probably vou realise. We express that feeling in the ver¬ 
naculars of our country by a comprehensive and delicate phrase, wuich 
will’no doubt be readily understood byLord ,9 U t?"” ^fn’ 

ness tht Maharaja. That phrase is izzat There M nft man, 
either among Princes or the humblest subjects of His . I< l ^ . • 
does not attach great importance to a question of izzat Whe 
“izzat,” which means honor, is at stake, wo prefer death to any 
thin" else This is our sentiment, and it is in that light that JL 
present mv case to vou. Don’t forget that my. country, India, is the 
ono country which makes the British Empire truly Imperial I 
take pride in that. I don’t indulge in the slightest Me 'ii reflec¬ 
tions upon the dignity, or honor, or position, of any one of 1the Do¬ 
minions, but I do claim that it is my country which makes the Bri¬ 
tish Empire truly Imperial. One-fifth of the human race, with a 
far more ancient civilisation than vour own, to which eloquent re¬ 
ference was made by Lord Peel, joins with you in acknowledging th 
suzerainty of our common Throne. That allegiance with us is a real 
living thing. Shake that allegiance, and you shake the foundations 
of the entire fabric, with consequences which it will be difficult to 
over-estimate. 


Might I explain to you here one consideration which will guide 
me in presenting my case? In my humble judgment, the 
cion of this Conference, the highest advisory body of the Empire , 
to bring about a good understanding between the various units that 
constitute the British Commonwealth, to strengthen the trns which 
unite, or ought to unite, the different units of the Empire with their 
outlook and their' different religions. If this Conference fails 
achieve that end, then, let me say, it fails to justify 'te existence in 
the eves of the Empire. But to achieve that end, it seems to me 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should open our minds to each 
other with entire frankness. Any mental reservation on an occasion 
like this, and round this table, would, m mv humble judgment, 
rmount to nothing short- of treason against the King, and treason 
against the Empire. It is in that spirit oi- frankness, and in that 
spirit of -andor, that I venture to present; to you my case ana even 
though T mav use now and again expressions to indicate the strength 
of my feeling and the feeling of my countrymen I beg the Dominion 
Prime Ministers not to misunderstand my spirit. Let me tell yen 
at once that the feeling on this question in India is deep-seated and 
widespread. Let me also remove one very wrong impression—and I 
am -lad that Lord Peel referred to this question, for I desire to 
reinforce his arguments as an Indian. For twenty-seven years T have, 
been in public life, for thirteen years I have been connected with the 
Legislative Councils, ami I have sat in the Viceroy s Cabinet.^ - have 
never witnessed before what is happening in India to-day. 
ago, it may have been possible for you to say that a wide gulf divided 
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ses from the classes. Let me now tell you this morning tljjr 
sses load tho masses as they never did before. 

India has rapidly changed, and that is tho outstanding feature of 
the situation there. The intellectuals or, if you like to call them, 
the agitators, have gained ascendancy over the masses. "VVliat in¬ 
tellectuals think to-day, the masses will think to-morrow. This ques¬ 
tion now before us, let me tell you, affects directly the masses, for 
it is from the masses mainly that most of our population have gene 
to the Dominions. I belong to a Province which has supplied a con¬ 
siderable number of men to various Dominions, and I know then* 
feelings. You may condemn agitators, you may condemn the intel¬ 
lectual classes: I will not quarrel with that; but remember that 
they have got power now with the masses. Don’t forget the growing 
and increasing influence of the vernacular press. I don’t justify or 
vindicate its attitude in every respect. I will, however, state facts. 
It now penetrates into the innermost recesses of our villages; every 
village has got a reader who reads for illiterate people the vernacular 
newspapers. I have been reading extracts from the vernacular press 
oi my own country, and while I deprecate the wild language in which 
it indulges, let me tell you frankly that it is seething with indignation 
on this question, and that is affecting the whole outlook of my coun¬ 
trymen in the villages. Any inequality of Indian Nationals enters 
like iron into our souls. For heaven’s sake, whether you find a solu¬ 
tion or do not find a solution, don’t dismiss this statement of inme 
as mere sentimental nonsense. It is the absolute fact, and I am hero 
to interpret to you the present position of mv countrymen as regards 
this question. It cuts to the quick our National pride, and our new 
National consciousness. It permeates and sours our whole outlook as 
regards Imperial relationship. # It derives impetus frmn the natural 
inclination to take pride in being a member of the biggest Common¬ 
wealth that the world knows to-day. It makes the task ot the gov¬ 
ernment of India, of which I had the honor of bein- a Member until 
a few months ago, infinitely more difficult than you realise, in dealing 
with their domestic problems. 


Here I must reinforce the arguments of Lord Peel. This feeling 
runs right through our National life. Lot me at once tell you t-nat 
I am unwilling to enter at length into the merits of the Kenya de¬ 
cision, but my countrymen expect me, my Government expels me, 
and I am hound by all considerations of honor and duty, to put you 
in full possession of the sentiments of my countrymen and my Gov¬ 
ernment, as regards your decision. They have received that decision 
with the utmost possible dismay. I know the official view is that in 
certain respects our position in Kenya has been improved. r I^at» is 
not a view we share. We judge you by a standard which is admitted¬ 
ly very high. We wore not fighting for little things. We were fight¬ 
ing for a big principle. I know, and I feel, and my countrymen feel, 
and my Government feels, that a serious blunder has been made. I 
know that British statesmanship is wise, and whenever a thing goes 
wrong, it begins to think, and I honestly believe that it will soon re¬ 
cognise the mistake which it lias made. Let mo tel! you, on behalf of 
my countrymen, that neither my country nor the Government, which 
I have the honor to represent, will accept this decision as luml. In¬ 
deed. there is nothing final in politics, and I want His Majesty’s 
Government to recogm?o that position, anil indicate, if possible, that 
they do look upon this question in the light in which I have just pre- 
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May I conclude this portion* of my speech by assuring 
once that while on domestic questions or Indian politics, 
-iia^lnost of you, have our differences of parties, groups and in¬ 
terests, yet upon the question which concerns the honor of our. Na¬ 
tionals in Kenya and the honor of our Nationals Overseas, there is no 
difference between us, from the Viceroy downwards? May I remind 
you of what a distinguished and eminent statesman, with whom I had 
the privilege of working in close co-operation for two years, and to 
whom I hope my countrymen and his countrymen will do justice seme 
day, said on a critical occasion in the Legislative Assembly, when the 
announcement on the Kenya decision was published in India? I will 
quote from his speech: “The news of the decision regarding Kenya” 
so slid Lord Reading, “came to me and to my Government no less 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment. For, India had 
mad© the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty’s 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points with 
the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before the 
Cabinet by the Secretary of State for India.” That is the opinion 
of the Viceroy. 

Messages from India. 


May I crave your indulgence for two minutes, to read to you a 
few typical telegrams I have received in the last few days, some of 
them irom absolutely unexpected quarters? They come to me from 
representative bodies of all shades of opinion. The Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who has been so frequently, in the last few years, 
connected with this matter, sends me a telegram supporting the pro¬ 
posals, not without misgivings, which I am going to put before you 
at present. The Swarajya Party, to which I do not belong, and 
which does not see eye to eye with me, and from which I should 
never have expected to receive support, sends this telegram from 
Poona 2 through its Secretary and Leader, Mr. Kelkar. “Maharashtra 
Swarajya Party offers you full support in any strong action you take 
to get redress of the Kenya wrong.” Let mo tell you again that 
most of the telegrams have come from unexpected quarters. Well, 
here is a most remarkable telegram from a gentleman with whom I 
have worked in full co-oporation until five years ago, but from whom 
I have separated when differences arose. Pandit Madan Mohan Ma¬ 
la viya now belongs to the Non-Co-operation Party, and three days 
ago, if you should have asked me, i should never have said that I 
would receive a telegram like this from that gentleman. It is from 
a man with forty years of solid work behind him, and this is his to- 
legrom. It is sent to me from Simla. “Indians of all shades of pub¬ 
lic opinion are at one with you in demanding equality of status with 
their fellow-subjects throughout the British Empire. If represen¬ 
tatives of other parts are not prepared to give practical support to 
this elementary right of Indians as citizens of the Empire, participa¬ 
tion of Indians in the Imperial Conference becomes a mockery and a 
m National humiliation, and trust that both you and the Maharaja 
of Alwar will withdraw.” 

I .have received two telegrams from Dr. Besant, supporting me 
on her own behalf, and on behalf of her Party. Let me tell you that 
while I am her friend, I do not belong to her Party. 

Lastly, may I give you a telegram, which was handed over to me 
the day before yesterday, and which har come to me from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. It says ; “We understand from Reuter’s that 
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LtoMereneo will discuss the overseas questions, probably on tjiej 
resolution passed recently by a majority of the Bombay 
pdration to boycott Empire goods, wherever possible, as a protest 
against the Kenya decision, and the resolution on the same lines of 
the Poona public meeting, further indicates the importance attached, 
to equality of status overseas, and we sincerely hope that the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference will restore confidence and good feeling 
regards Mandates. We trust that the atmosphere wnl permit you 
to secure a favorable solution. Otherwise, India’s right to revision 
of policy must be reserved. Sir T. B. Sapru’s proposal m a letter to 
Sir Narasnnha Sarma to reserve the right to challenge policy when 
India s interests are affected though substantially the same as ours is 
less elastic. We earnestly hope that you have secured an agreement 
with General Smuts to abandon or modify the segregation policy, a? 
suggested m our Despatch. We attach very great importance to it. 
,V\e hope also that the Dominions and the Colonial Office will consent 
to the appointment of agents to assist them and us in this difficult 
question, as suggested in our memorandum. Please send the copy of 
the telegram to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.” I won’t take up your time 
p ir l ^ “ ave tried only to reinforce the argument, which Lord 
I eel has put forward, by showing how different classes of our people 
are agreed on this question. 


Having explained the depth and implication of Indian feeling, I 
will now proceed to explain the circumstances in various parts of the 
world, whereby this feeling is at present aggravated. 1 have beet 
studying such official papers as are available to mo, and for the sake of 
convenience, and to save your time, I propose to read to you a very 
brief summary of the position. There are about one and a half mil¬ 
lion Indians now settled in other parts of the Empire, and in many 
parts, they are subjected, as Indians, and quite irrespective of how 
w ell they shape up to local franchise standards, to grave political 
and even economic disabilities. Lot me start a brief survey of these 
grievances by paying a tribute v to the Government of New Zealand, 
which is represented by my distinguished friend over there. That 
Government, in its own territory, at least, treats Indians on a footing 
of equality with all other inhabitants of the country, and my country¬ 
men can live there among New Zealanders as their fellow-citizens in 
nonor. In Australia also, the disabilities which Indians suffer from 
are comparatively small. We hope that before long, legislation will 
ho passed to enable them to exercise the Dominion franchise, and re¬ 
move the disqualifications they at present suffer from as regards in¬ 
valid and old age pensions; in certain provinces also, there arc minor 
disabilities, which 1 hope it will not be hard to remove. In Queens¬ 
land, they have no State franchise, and they have to undergo a dic¬ 
tation test for employment in the sugar and dairy industries, which 
is apt to operate prejudicially. In Western Australia also, they ha\ o 
no State franchise, while in South Australia they are disqualified for 
leases under the Irrigation Act. Let me* toll you plainly that, if I 
have failed in this statement to convince Mr. Bruce, I none he will at 
least extend to me the I mud of fellowship on this question! i am will¬ 
ing to co-operate with him to devise methods for the solution of these 
difficulties. 


In Canada, of which Mr. Macke nzie King is the^ distingtr ; hed 
Prime Minister, there is a small Indian population—I hope he will 
correct me, if I am wrong—of not more than six thousand. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King: “Over twelve hundred.” 
^gir T. B. Sapru : “Thank you very much.” 



In British Columbia, there is no Dominion, Provincial or Munici¬ 
pal franchise. Now, I come to the most difficult part of my task. 


I come to South Africa. In South Africa, the problem is very 
serious. Here, there are 161,000 Indians, of whom all but a row 
thousand are mainly resident in Cape Colony. They have no politi¬ 
cal franchise in Natal. Besides this, they fear they will lose the Mu¬ 
nicipal franchise. In the Transvaal, there is no franchise of any kind. 
Nor is it only political subjection that my countrymen complain of. 
They also suffer severe economic handicaps in Natal. They are, in 
Natal, restrained from acquiring Townlands. In Townships in the 
Transvaal, they are prohibited, either as individuals or companies, 
from acquiring land, and in the Gold Area, they may not occupy land. 
To make their lot more miserable, the laws governing the grant of 
traders’ licences are administered in a manner which strikes directly 
at their own interests. Moreover, the Union Government, of which 
ray friend General Smuts is the head, even now is contemplating 
legislation which will provide for the compulsory segregation of In¬ 
dians in urban areas by restrictions on the ownership and occupation 
of land. May I be permitted at this stage to invite the attention of 
the Conference to the curious discrepancy between this very serious 
stato of affairs and the sentiments enunciated in 1917, I believe, in 
this very Hall? General Smuts then said—and I quote his very words 
—“once the white community of South Africa were rid of the fear 
that they were going to be Hooded by unlimited immigration from 
India, a fear removed once for all by India’s acceptance, of the Re¬ 
ciprocity Resolution of 1917, all other questions would be considered 
subsidiary, and would become easily and perfectly soluble.” May 
I also remind you what Mr. Burton said on a former occasion at the 
Imperial Conference—and I attach considerable importance to the 
testimony he has given as regards the character of my countrymen in 
South Africa? Mr. Burton said: “So far as we are concerned, it is 
only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have found Indians in 
our midst in South Africa who form, in some parts, a very sub- 
stantia! portion of the population, good, law-abiding and quiet citi¬ 
zens,” and it is our duty to see, as lie expresses it, that “they are 
treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and in a proper 
manner.” 


From the Self-Governing Dominions, I pass, to the Colonies, and 
very briefly allude to our position there. In British Guiana, I gladly 
acknowledge that our Indian population can live on terms of honor 
and equality of treatment. Their grievances are comparatively very 
much fewer. In Fiji, my countrymen demand more adequate repre¬ 
sentation, based on a satisfactory franchise, in the Legislative bodies; 
they also ask for settlement of a minimum wages based on the mt or 
living: they ask for removal of the poll tax, which presses very hardly 
on them; they ask, further, that land should be given to them for 
settlement. I have received a cable from an important quarter, that 
if these grievances are not removed, they should be repatriated, in 
Kenya, Indians desire a common Eletoral Roll instead of a rom- 
tn until franchise. They protest against the administrative veto which 
prevents them from acquiring land from willing European sellers in 
the highlands, and they fear that immigration restrictions may bo 
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id in such a manner as to prejudice the development of tj^ej 
by Indians. 


In Uganda, Indians are pressing for representation by election 
rather than nomination to the Legislative Council, and in Tan¬ 
ganyika, which my countrymen helped to win for the Empire, they 
have certain grievances which, I understand, are at present under the 
consideration of the Colonial Office, such as the profits tax, pedlars’ 
licenses, and trade licenses, and may I express the fervent hope that 
the Colonial Office will give very sympathetic consideration to those 
grievances before they arrive at any decision? Thus, wherever we turn, 
we see circumstances in the local status of Indians which are not to be 
reconciled with India’s National aspirations, or with the position 
which she will obtain as a result of the declared policy of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, a position, which, I hope, she will achieve much 
sooner than some people realise. 


C Mandates. 

At this stage, I will slightly digress from my argument and refer- 
to C Mandates in a very few words. As regards the administration 
of what I will call C Mandated Territories, which have been com¬ 
mitted to the charge of certain Dominions, I desire to say that my 
Countrymen cannot acquiesce in any position, which does, or may in 
future, make their status inferior to what it was when those territories, 
were administered by Germany. I have already read to you the 
v.ews of the Government of India in a telegram. The matter is, at 
present, not of very great practical importance, as the number or 
my countrymen is very small, but I must, in fairness, enter a caveat 
against any action, which may, in future, turn to our disadvantage. ’ 
May I also, in this connection, remind you of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the League of Nations? I will only quote the material 
portions, after referring to the Central African and other peoples. It 
lays down that the Mandatory Power, besides certain other duties, 
shall secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League. I take my stand on that. 

Resolution op 1921. 

Havincr thus reviewed the position of the Self-Governing Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies, according to information available to me—and I 
shall not object to anv member of the Conference correcting me, if 1 
am wrong in any detail— let me tell you of the position taken up by 
this Conference in 1921. Lord Peel has read us a portion of that Re¬ 
solution hut 1 propose to read to you the whole of the Resolution. 
“This Imperial Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the' 
Imperial War Conference of 1918, that each community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction of immigration from any other- 
communities recognises that there is incongruity between the position 
of India as an equal member of the British Empire, and the existence 
of disabilities noon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some' other 
parts of the Imlire. This Imperial Conference accordingly, is of 
opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the British Common¬ 
wealth it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship 
should’be recognised. The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this Resolution in view of the exceptional 
circumstances in a great part of the Union. The representatives of 
India, while expressing their appreciation of the acceptance of the 
Resolution recorded above, feel themselves bound to place on record 
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(r/profound concern for the position of Indians in South AT 
ijgrf/their hope that by negotiation between the Governments of r 
iid South Africa some way can be found, as soon as may be, to reach 
a more satisfactory position .” You wgll thus see that the Resolu¬ 
tion divides itself clearly into three parts. I will take up the first 
part, which deals with the question of Immigration. It gives each 
Dominion the fullest and freest right to regulate the character and 
•composition of its own population. I am hound by that, you are 
bound by that. But just as I am bound by it, you are also bound, 
in honor, by the second part of the Resolution, which really ia the 
most vital part with which I have got to deal except, of course, that 
portion which relates to South Africa. 

But before I proceed further, let me make one point clear. Let 
there be no misgiving, about the question of immigration. There is 
a growing sentiment in my country that we should not send our Na¬ 
tionals outside anywhere, and I may perhaps make the confession, 
with the permission of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, regarding my attitude. When I. was a Member of 
the Government of India, I helped to draft an Emigration Act, and I 
was President of the Committee which sat to consider it. I was pro¬ 
bably the strongest exponent of the 'view that there should be no emi¬ 
gration from India to outside countries on any conditions whatsoever. 
We do not want our Nation outside India to appear as a Nation ox 
•coolies. Wo have had enough of that. There is plenty of scope for 
the conservation of the energy of my countrymen in my own country. 
We want them to rise to the full height of their stature in our own 
country. The Dominions, therefore, need have no fear on that ac¬ 
count. I just said that as I felt bound in honor by the first part 
of the Resolution, I consider, and I hope I am not demanding any¬ 
thing extravagant from you, that you are also in honor bound by 
the second part of the Resolution. I will be absolutely frank. I will 
exclude South Africa, because South Africa stood out. I make no 
appeal to South Africa on the basis of the second part of the Resolu¬ 
tion, but I will ask the other Dominion Prime Ministers what my 
countrymen and what my Government are asking in India, namely, 
what tops have been taken, or are proposed to be taken, to honor 
this three years old agreement. While every reasonable man must 
make allowances for practical difficulties in implementing that resolu¬ 
tion, while I recognise the difficulties arising from local circumstances 
and prejudices, from slow changes in public opinion and from the 
exigencies of party politics, yet I must tell you that the question, to 
us, is one of vital importance, and in fairness to my country, I must 
say that she finds herself absolutely unable to acquiesce in the present 
position. 


I have, therefore, come to you in the name of my Government, in 
the name of the many millions of my countrymen, to make an earnest 
and sincere appeal to join hands with me in devising some methods, 
such as your statesmanship will enable you to do, methods intended 
to give effect to the principle of equality embodied in the Resolution 
of 1921. Do not for n moment think that I fail to recognise your 
difficult^?:;. I have held office, and I know the difficult position of 
responsible Ministers. I am not blind to those difficulties, but pray, 
let me ask you also to realise our National difficulties and my diffi¬ 
culties. I invite you to face with me in the broadest spirit of states¬ 
manship this vital problem that Lord Peel and I have th© honor of 
placing before you this morning, and I claim you cd-operation in de- 
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inethods for solving the problem after long and careful i _ 

_ ration. I have coma to the conclusion that I must place cer^v 
constructive suggestions for your consideration. If y ou >*^ 
^ymlr side, can make any better suggestions to me, if you can offer 
any better alternatives to me, take it from me that you won’t find 
anyone readier than myself to accept them. I earnestly suggest that 
what the occasion demands is united effort, if we are to find the solu¬ 
tion for this difficult problem, which threatens, at no distant date, 
to acquire almost the character of a problem of foreign policy. I 
appeal to the Dominion Governments and His Majesty’s Government 
to take a united course. 


Sin Tej Bahadur’s Proposals. 

I will now tell you what my resolution on the proposal is. I have 
reduced it to writing. It is: Let the Dominion Governments, who 
have Indian populations, let His Majesty’s Government in areas under 
their direct control, such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Committees to confer with 
a Committee which the Government of India will send from India, in 
exploring avenues of how best, and how soonest the principle of 
equality implicit in the 1921 Resolution may be implemented; ana 
lest the force of the enquiry be prejudicedj I will couple with my pro¬ 
posal the request that any anti-Tndian legislation which may he pend¬ 
ing should lie stayed until the report, of these Joint Committees are 
available. That is my resolution. At once I propose to remove any 
misapprehension which may he lurking in the minds of any 0110 whe¬ 
lms listened to me. I do not want a Central Committee, let me tell 
you; I want a Committee appointed by each Dominion within its own 
borders, and I want the Committee appointed bv each Dominion to 
confer with the Committee which will oe appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and which will go to each Dominion That is my 
appeal to the Dominions, except, of course, to Soutn Africa. Under 
the Resolutions of 1921, I make the same earnest appeal to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, and especially to the Duke of Devonshire ana 
the Colonial Office in so far as the Resolution relates to the Colonic . 

I will, in a few words, tell you what, in my humble judgment, 
are the advantages to be gained from my res intion. In tho first 
place, you gain time, and that will enable us to calm the angry pas¬ 
sions that have arisen in India on this question In the second place, 
India will he undoubtedly, in a more hopeful frame of mind, and 
vo can all bring alt the more the forces available to us to hear upon 
the solution of this problem. In the third place, my reso ution abso¬ 
lutely safeguards vour independence, I mean the independence* of the 
Dominions It places the initiative in your hands, and lot me tell 
•^u, it is hot merely because I am anxious that, the Dominions should 
I'ave that independence that I have provided .or that safeguard, but 
also because of the lurking feeling of self-interest in my mind that 
you have received a rich inheritance of independence and freedom of 
Self-Government in your territories. I am still aspiring to it. I bopo 
Jfty aspirations will ho realised very soon, ai d then, like you, 1 shall 
to jealous of anv outside authority imposing its will upon me in my 
aifairs It is for that r asoii that- I am anxious that the Dominions 
themselves should take the initiative as regards this Committee 
which 1 sur — t and the Committee which we propc. > to send out 
from India to confer with you in -our countries. I think, and I 
honeativ believe that if the problem is explored on those lines, it 
Would be found’ that it will not, in the end, prove insoluble. 


whists 
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Address to Gen. Smuts. 
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of elevating the status of my countrymen in his Dominion Det it 
be granted that their standard is low. It makes his task all the more 
imperative and. urgent, that he must help them in raising that stan¬ 
dard of my countrymen. Let him not forget my countrymen now, 
when it lies in his' power to raise their standard. He cannot per¬ 
manently relegate them to a position of inferiority, for therein lies 
the menace, not to his country or mine, but to the Empire. 

I appeal to him, next, as an Imperial statesman. Even since the 
'days of the Armistice, what is it that General Smuts has stood up tor. 
He has stood up for peace, peace to all the world, and he has stood 
up as a protector of minorities. He has acquired an unique position 
as an Imperial statesman. It has given him world-wide fame. What 
is it that we have observed during the last three weeks, sitting on this 
'Conference? General Smuts has been trying to devise means to bring 
peace to a distracted world. Is he going to exclude from that happy 
mission, his country and mine, for, let me tell you that there shall 
be no peace unless he includes his country and my country within 
the ambit of his big proposals. I don’t address him on the basis or 
the Resolution of 1921. I do not wish to interfere with his very na¬ 
tural desire to be consistent. I appeal to him independently of that 
resolution, and I say to him, “Won’t you join hands with me, as 1 
have appealed to othei Dominion Prime Ministers, in devising me¬ 
thods for the solution of this problem now, and for all time. 1 do 
not indulge in any threat. That is not my line, and I hope General 
Smuts will not misunderstand me. However powerful he may be m 
South Africa, and however weak we may be in India, you cannot re¬ 
legate my countrymen for all time in King George’s Empire to a 
position of inferiority. 

I will now' address General Smuts as Prime Minister of South 
Africa. Does he fully realise the implication of his present policy? 

I doubt whether he does. Won’t he aggravate the trouble, noo 
merely in South Africa, but throughout the world, by putting the 
white people on one side and the coloured races on the other sicior 
I tell him frankly that if the Indian problem in South 4rica is 
allowed to fester much longer, it. will pass, as I said just now, 
beyond the bounds of domestic issue, and will become a ques¬ 
tion of foreign policy of much gravity. I therefore earnestly 
trust, he will not refuse to co-operate with me in attempting 
to discover a solution. And ! also hope that in view of the present 
seriousness of the situation, which my Government and people nave 
referred more often than I can repeat here, he will agree to the 
appointment of a diplomatic agent to be sent by the Government o« 
India to Africa, who will protect our Nationals there, who will act 
as an intermediary lie tween them and the South African Government, 
and who will put our Government in full possession of facts relating 
to our NaMor als. I will very briefly make reference to the proposals 
which General Smuts has been good enough to circulate in the 
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x r/dum among the members of the Conference,. 1 have r< 
^ith very great care, and all the attention and the wei^. 
ich a memorandum of General Smuts is entitled. Let me tell 
nun, and let me tell you all, that it is a document of remarkable 
subtlety, such subtlety as I have always been accustomed to associate 
with the name of General Smuts. In the first place, General Smuts 
takes exception to what Mr. Sastri has been saying or doing. I 
horn no brief for Mr. Sastri. He has been an intimate friend of 
mine and fellow-worker in public during the last twenty years. If 
only the objection that General Smuts has got to find with him, and 
it only the crime to be attributed to him is that he, in the Dominions, 
frankly and freely pleaded for equality for his countrymen, then lot 
me tell General Smuts that lie is vindicating not merely Mr. Sastri, 
but also the 320 millions of my countrymen.^ We all plead guilty to 
that charge. I will refer no more to that personal issue, but I will 
ask yon, first of all, to consider the implications of that important me¬ 
morandum which may strengthen the bonds between the Empire and 
India, for 1 do believe in that connection. 


c - v P e P era, l Smuts compares the British Commonwealth to the League 
or Nations, but I say metaphorically that the analogy may hold good 
up to a certain point, but after that it breaks down. The League of 
-Nations has no common sovereign. The British Commonwealth has 
a common sovereign, and wo arc united by our allegiance to him, but 
if the British Commonwealth is to be compared to a League of 
Nations, you cannot stop short of the full extent to which that 
analogy must be applied. What is it that the League of Nations 
^ la ++i crea, ted for? It lias been created, as I understand it, to 

settle disputes between the various Governments by Conference and 
by consultation, and will do so, unless they refuse to come to that 
Conference and that consultation. But it is‘just this consultation and 
S Conference which General Smuts, as I understand:, is refusing, 
uhat is it that a resolution like this comes to? It asks the Dominion 
-f^rime Ministers who participated in the Conference of 1921, and 
agreed to that Resolution, now to treat as a scrap of paper, and join 
|um m passing an absolutely new resolution which, on the face of it, 
nas tor its object the reservation of fullest freedom to each Dominion 
t0 P a .s:s its own laws regarding franchise. Nobody has doubted that 
constitutional right, but there are limits to that constitutional right, 
ybuts which are prescribed by prudence. Let me illustrate. The 
* rco State Parliament in Ireland is also independent. That Parliament 
passed, or intended to pass, legislation to the effect that it would not 
recognise the right of any Protestant or Englishman to the franchise 
ln Ireland, and suppose, on the other hand, the British Parliament 
^tended to pass legislation to disenfranchise all Irishmen settled 

** Scotland. 


. Well, if you looked at it strictly from the legal point of view, you 
‘bJgat Say t h ese Parliaments would he within their right, but 

Prudence would at once prescribe the limits to the exercise of-that 
L 0w f. r , and that constitutional right. The first impulse oi the two 
parliaments would be to confer to devise methods of avoiding conflict, 
yill they not do it? Yes, I recognise the constitutional liberty and 
constitutional rights of Dominion Governments, but let me tell you 
~ J J. hat constitutional rights can only he exercised with prudence 
discretion up to a certain point, and beyond that point, we have 
allow those constitutional rights to be subordinated to statesinan- 
m P, to prudent- and to discretion as well. I don’t wuh to raise any 
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Jrgument. I hope no legal argument- will ho raised, 

/not a legal body. There is only one thing I will say. — 

has said that the one binding between the Dominions and the 
fier parts of the Empire and India is our common allegiance to a 
common sovereign, but lie coupled that statement with a further 
proposition, namely, that from that political allegiance political 
rights did not follow. Well. I won’t have a duel with General Smuts 
on a point of constitutional law, but I will venture to tell him one 
thing. Allegiance to the sovereign is a very living thing. It is not 
;; mere figure of speech, and whenever you pass any law which affects 
the allegiance of the subject to the sovereign, and the corresponding 
duty of protection of sovereign to the subject, you tread on very 
dangerous ground. If a constitutional position like that is argued, 
lei it be argued before a legal body, and speaking for myself, with 
all humility, I have no fear of facing that constitutional issue on 
legal grounds, but I do not wish to raise that legal argument at this 
Conference. I have practically reviewed the whole position, and I 
will now make an appeal to the Conference itself. 


“Keep India Within the Empire.” 


I will appeal to the Conference to realise to the full the impli¬ 
cations of the Indian problem. I have placed before my colleagues 
from the Dominions and His Majesty’s Government here certain 
specific proposals. I believe, and honestly believe, that the British 
Emnire stands for Justice and Equality in the eyes of the world. 
Will you make place within it for India? Think for a moment of the 
present position. Ancient and modern history provides no parallel 
to it. Three hundred and twenty willions of my countrymen, whose 
religion is different from yours, whose colour is different from yours, 
who > race is different from yours, and whose history is different from 
yours, ’re united by the common tie of allegiance to a common 
sovereign. They are members of a Commonwealth the like of which 
never existed before, and lot me tell you that while I do not wish to 
interfere with your absolute independence inside vour own borders, 
I am ono of those men who say that the British Empire can never be 
described as exclusively a White Empire. Within its borders, it com¬ 
prises a large number of population of colored races. Now, bow 
i :re you going to keen Indians, or, for that matter, all the other 
coloured races, within tho Empire? Force? Never. Because, apart 
from the obvious limitations or force, you cannot be untrue to your 
traditions of Liberty, Justice and Equality. You cannot afford to 
igr.nre and roglcct the world’s opinion on this question by preserving 
out sentiments. Certainly, that will be the strongest tie you can 
have, and it remains for you to make use of it to fulfil our aspirations 
within our own country for Self-Government, fulfil our aspirations for 
a position of equality inside the Dominions, Colonies and India. We 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with you through thick and thin. It 
is by preserving that sentiment that you can keep India, and I pray, 
with all the sincerity i am capable of, that this Conference may come 
to some decisions which make no mistake. It is by sentiment, and by 
preservation of that sentiment, that you will retain us, and enable us 
to achieve Seif-Government, and satisfy our other National ambitions 
outside our own country. Think for a moment what India means to 
you. More than three-hundred million men are closely allied to 
other Asiatics, constituting almost the entire half of humanity. They 
are traced within the ambit of the British Empire, if we aro incur- 
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f W Um“ JIIh ^ Com + 1 ! 1 ouwoalth , think what we shall mean tolfel- 
) tlie °i U I 1 - uloals , of Self-Government, bridging, 

) <£Su c\U(l tlie Wftfit. ftTifl o linn 1 rl r*i rt l-v* % ^ 


do the Vaot ni'i u ^ Kleals , ot bell-Cxovermnent, bridging, 
yours as well ns ours f or t? ^ est >. an( * shouldering burdens which are 
tj • J ’ f the ser7ice of humanity. 


ui ij uiimuity. 

them to do so^Kin^ Geoi^ leS - whiuh ^nd u , s together, if you will allow 
to his person and +n S 18 your king, but our sovereign. Devotion 
what extravagant men n, r ° ne 18 a very rtal lhi “S- Notwithstanding 
be very plain, 8 not m a nm+L^ m my , c ? untry > 1 cluim > and ,et me 

King’s subject, to havo ft^ K ° f gra , c ? bu , t as a matter of right, as the 
position of equality aJS \ &1 bon °“ ra bl6 place in his household, and a 
for our position in his “hi, n °n , w 1 lthln t,1<3 Empire, wherever it may be, 
than any other quitions ItoVb ° f J".&* 1 im P 01tan , ce 


than any other nimoi llouse 1 hold overseas is of ft _ _ _ _ 

I am fightiim inthi„ S w !; lc h aro at present agitating our minds. 

connection o? IndiL % h V ng „ as . a firm believer in the 


of T' “ii; v, “gating as a nrm believer in the 
subject of the Kinf • 1 ? ng ! and ’ , filing as loyal and devoted 

Government in i> ?•* as 0 ? e .. 10 ^ iac ^ the honour of serving him in his 

Before you a ™ ‘\ :Uld - 1 a “ fighting for the honor of my country! 
for equality withM n’,# ^ pl °" ° f a P My oountrymen, is 
°n that, there can K * lng 9 Eni Pjro, .including his Dominions. 

y ou to de^ means wi?i ritte + rmg 0r w ® akenin S on my part. I invite 
°f my countrymen th t0 glve effect to this chcrlt > hed ambition 


^ T An Appeal to Premier 

the head o^TrL^fk? appeal to the Prime Minister? Sir, vou are 
S11 ^le word that f.n J , p y 8 Go ™™ m ent. Let me tell you that every 
a nu anaKroo,! a s * rom you on this occasion will be read, ro-re.'.d. 


analysed in w,11 ° u,i , WIB ‘ UI1 win oe react, ro-reaa. 

make an anneal^+L^ r 'T) ^ om 01 ! 6 en( l to the other. I now want 
®fnd His Highness+W> i Prl ™ 6 Minister ; J nd llis colleagues. Don’t 
t hat I attempted t 0 t Klb I - ' a i . raja ’ . d ^ , ’ t ser ‘ d me back to India to say 
Empire and that f(\ j ‘ C i e at fc , us ^ r<>at Advisory Council of the 
ain glo gesture from Hk'w' l ? peak Wlth ali earnestness, that one 
of sympathy nufteiV M a J. esty s Government, one single expression 
! nd a solutir JH t ®n i>raC , t,Ce '. on®. Imnest al terunt made to try to 
y °" don’t reah' o i y Uie_ situation m India n a manner which 
y °ur time, and i 1 * am anild that I have trespassed too much on 

i’S/" 1 my " w »■« 

Mr 8 p 8hness the MAHARAJA OF ALWAR said: 

Minister foY R b!i NT8TrR ! NB Amends,—I echo the thanks to the Prime 
Problems of jXr ing 86t aside a d;iy specially for discussing the 
IVkled with an f? 8 ovcr f a f.> a question which I believe wifi be 
.'"‘ii it rear ha! + *i le 5 oodw,d that I se e around me, and will he’n 


n, ", at PresenV ; ; VO aua.- a great amount of feeliss- 

/May j a T ?? 18 rather prominent m the minds of my t ntrv.n - 
tb °ughte 8 1 ®, 8 day > and as these words come before S ' 
f x.-Yon sm,i ?i a11 ki " d « «"rge through my miud son. f 
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tl Me# J n a U 5 rS-M ore „ tt ® dominating sunlight of 'the feeling 
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I must perforce descend from the high 
-Unfits and leave my pedestal which is yours also by birthright as of 
evefv indniduul either inside this room or outside it, nay of aa 
fellow beings within the four corners of the Empire. I do » so, .Sir. 

I hone onlv temporarily, to try cud find my level again in the lifo of 
love, 1 where we were all intended to live and sometimes try to get to. 

Now before going further, I will briefly halt to touch m P***™g 
on a subject that is known to many of you already, but which 1 know 
i. unknown to some of you. You know that India is divided 
partt or rather more Correctly speaking, into two admmistotive 
spheres Two-thirds of that country is called British India, _ under 
the direct sovereignty of His Majesty the Emperor and Ins Govern¬ 
ment with all its machinery of Parliament, Cabinets, Government o 
India and so forth. There is the other one-third which is governed by 
Indian Princes and Chiefs, whose subjects are the subjects of then 
own Rulers, and who have, not from to-day but from six to eight 
generations, been in alliance, by means of treaties, ^'jads engage- 
merits etc., originally formed with the British East India Conipa j, 
hut the responsibilities of which were taken over by the Grown m 
1859. These systems are not the growth 01 yesterday but the survival 
of a regime of hundreds of centuries, yet able to imbibe, to assimilate, 
such progress as is compatible with our traditions, religions, ldeais 
and environments. I have trespassed on your time with regard ° 
these matters as they will have an important bearing on what 1 nave 
to say later. 

I intend to speak to-day not merely as the representative of the 
Princes, but also and even more bo as an Indian than whom, I behave, 
no one regards his Motherland as more sacred and who wishes nothing 
than that she should receive justice from the British Government in 
whose hands her destinies are placed and co-operation from her bister 
States, who form a comity of Nations in our Empire. Let me say at 
the outset that I have no vain threats to place .before you for the 
simple reason that they go against the very principle of co-operation 
winch I placed before myself on entering the precincts of tins room 
on the first day of our Conference. I will say further more that 
while on the one hand I have nothing to beg, I also make no demands, 
as I have no demands to make. But the Motherland whose salt J eat, 
the land whose soil has given me birth, tells me that it is my duty 
to place in plain unvarnished and candid words before you all the 
facts of our case such as I know them. 


[Lo 

exhilaraik 



And now, Mr. Prime Minister, I have one request to make, and this 
is that every word I utter or have uttered to-day-in my statement 
may be cabled in full to my countrymen and in no hashed or pruned 
form. I do desire this, not because I seem to want cheap notoriety 
by making gallery shots, but because my countrymen have a right to 
know every word I say in their name. They may have some things 
to criticise and others which they may not entirely like. It is in justice 
to them, speaking not as their representative, but as one of them, 
that I therefore do not wish, to say anything behind their backs 7,000 
miles away which I won’t gladly say to their face. I will now 
proceed. 

We believe that the greatest assets of the British Empire lie in 
its championing the cause of Freedom and Justice. It is because 1 
feel, and my country feels, rightly or wrongly, that Freedom and Jus¬ 
tice are at stake, as exercised or perhaps as understood, that I want 
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l « these words. I hope they will be in the interests of ™ 
j, and it will be something done, if nothing more, if mis- 
.... .^standings and misapprehensions that do exist are somehow 
removed It will be all the greater glory to you all, and I speak of no 
tinsd glory but the glory of heart, if the British Government and 
the great Dominions will show by words and prove by action that they 
mean to assist one of their sisters who is old in age but also at nrcsent 
the weakest member on the chessboard of the political game. 

How Long is India to Wait? 



1 hear wails from India itself— I now speak principally of that 
two-thirds—conveying feelings of deep horror, and the words of mv 
leliow-brethren of my country seem to ring in my ears. Are we 
growing to progress steadily and progressively, yet‘not too slowly, 
towards our goal which other Sister-Nations have been more fortunate 
m already achieving, the goal of having power to govern our own 
country as a loyal and integral part of the Empire? Are we goino- to 
oo helped affectionately and with kindly feeling to the goal which has 
been pronounced publicly by the British Government and more than 
witbli.'+S d ° not : aspire to, of being a loyal Self-Governing Dominion 
nrn£ m the . P lre ? everything going to be done to accelerate our 
dp ! gre t S 9 °fr 18 0lir P ro ? ress under various pretexts to be restricted and 
eiayed? Have we a long number of years before us of a great fur- 
Snm pa r S trough f r0T n which Ireland has only just emerged? 
m ™. llneS i I am afraid this despondency has been keen to give rise to 
hid!»rma W . hlch . j resulted in giving exhibitions in many places of those 
our ™ atrocities at which the British Government, as custodians of 
tai^vT/' V ’ d0 ?’ t T f f e l happy, and of which we, as its sons, are cer- 
it th l L\ 0t ? rouc3, lf India had sonie more definite proposition before 
if it 1 i mg to wait every ten years for its destiny to be enhanced 
Relieve ?hnf r a aS u n n ble trance of rapid l but progressive advance. I 
thirdQ J T ^S^^Govermnent, which is the goal of us all for two- 
8 ludia, would be achieved early and smoothly. 


inenf ; Plt ° ai jything that may *be said to the contrary, that aehieve- 
would i*i!? 0SSI 3 e w ^hin a very much shorter period thafi some people 
it denoV i to believe. I know and I don’t need to he told that 
ag re e l + to a & reat extent on India’s capacity and on herself. I 
ownrM sure ^ v - vou do net desire to throw India entirely on her 
sustainp#? rce8 ‘ 1)068 sbe not look to Br ^ tain to give her periodical and 
past a r a i s 1 sistan , ee » F0 that my country may he. as it had been in the 


past ro ii j ’ 80 cliat my country ma y as ^ had been in the 
<1 erf til iA a , lly aiKl K enumeI y grateful and loyal partner in vour won- 
of India rita p’ 1 ani s P eakin S °* Self-Government for the two-thirds’ 


of Tndin a i g °’ 1 am s P eaklI1 £ of Self-Government for the two-thirds 
duWrW t ln pealing with this subject, I hope I may seek vour in 
e for another few moments. 


mi 

cipl es I firmly believe, won’t lie in grafting Western prill 

Alreadv 1)0 ltlcal Government on the East with a stroke of tho pen. 
been a ? y 2* d bottles have cracked into which this new wine has 
CowLi. red - 1 would much r " .... .. 


ponierenff d - } v ' 0 ! ,ld much rather you got India in a Round Table 
he best -* a i work out w,t “ her SOi; l P ,ans and methods that would 
very ra«i ii i *° h<?r environment by which she can obtain her goal 
manner r^’ • at tke srme time in a very peaceful and very loval 

will ha ;i A ; say 5t ! s possible, and probable of early success, niid von 
cams.** “8 something for the 300 millions of human beings that will 
them to you with gratitude and brotherly feelin •/ 


riti ’ ^ w 1 * V Acrriiu.-.i >. 

over n J °,v W °v w ? 8 not hunt for academic or pious assurances spread 
a m inber of years, the fulfilment of which may well pass over a 
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nme. What seems to me is this, and that is why I rnenti 
subject, and in connection with it I will say no more . nan that 
the whole problem, if viewed with breadth of vision and imagina¬ 
tion, is really so simple, that it is not so much of a hedgehog as may 
be 'conceived by those who don’t come in close contact with it, ana is 
really still capable of a solution which will leave a stronger England 
and a loving India in the end. 

I will only say this much, many unpleasant incidents have taken 
place in India during late years. I have/ no desire to lift before you 
the veil or disclose tales of woe or wails and lamentations. Many 
mistakes have undoubtedly been made on both sides. So far as Indians 
side in the picture is concerned, it will be a regrettablo spot on India a 
fair name, and F say this in all solemnity that any grievances which 
Irdia may have had and did have were allowed to he involved in in¬ 
terfering with the welcome given to the Royal heir to the British 
Throne, the Prince of Wales, when he was touring in British India. 
Will British Rovalty and vou, British statesmen and people, not over¬ 
look this blunder and let it ho past history? Can we not bury what 
has happened and rise in mutual goodwill and understanding for the fu- 
tnrop Let not tho hand of +be clock be held back. Advance m full 
confidence that what you do for India will be .repaid to you a thousand¬ 
fold from people who know how to respond to generous sentiments. 

Now I start on a voyage outside my country under the aegis of 
the British Flag, under the protection it gives its loyal citizens. 
Indians, in search of enterprise, left their homes and their shores to 
find refuge in parts where Freedom, Justice and Peace wero sym¬ 
bolised in a trident, red. white and blue. Indians found their way to 
South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and Newfoundland. 
They went as citizens under the Union Jack, established their homes, 
invested money, and settled down as peaceful citizens. I have been 
told and perhaps rightly so by General Smuts that the idea oi Bri¬ 
tish citizenship has changed from what it was a few years ago. I 
have forthwith applied myself to the facts and asked tho question, 
what does that mean? Surely the answer cannot be the treating of any 
particular race as an outcaste. 


“I HOLD OUT MY HAND.” 

I am well aware of the fact that several of tho questions with re¬ 
gard to Indians overseas lie almost outside the direct concern of tne 
Imperial Government. They are really within the purview of tri9 
Self-Governing Dominions who are connected with the Centro by silken 
ties and I will leave it at that. I want to address a few remarks 
directly to my Dominion colleagues, and I will say this, if one of your 
lints in the chain is weak, the chain is weak, and is further weakened 
perhaps. You can do without it, we want to have you with us, 
your inclinations decide. I know, my friends, how difficult it is for 
you to make any personal promises, for your positions depend, your 
authority depends, on people to whom you are answerable. I assure 
you, I appreciate the difficulty of your position. 1 as an Indian have 
only tried to hold out my band. I don’t know if you and your 
people have power and desire to grasp it. 

Nothing hurts in the world more than humiliation. It is that 
one word which is the keynote of half the troubles of this -*orlu. It is 
certainly the keynote of the trouble of my country. Whether it is 
imaginary or real, Providence will judge. At least with open hearts 
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be able to approach Him, our Lord, on the Day of Judgn! 

“We are Your children; it was all a game, all a cheqi 
nights and days. Me played our pare. If it were ours for 
^sacrifice, then we sacrificed that others might live as friends/’ 

I want to tell you that I have received messages from my country 
asking me not to work in the Conference and encouraging ine to re¬ 
sign because India has suffered humiliation in Natal and Kenya. 
But, I paid no attention to these counsels of despair. It may per¬ 
haps be thought that I sought honor and glory and could not forego 
such a lure as the Imperial Conference. But the reason that kept 
me here, rightly or wrongly, was because 1 felt that nothing in this 
world was achieved by ill-feeling and that a great deal is gained by 
toleration and goodwill. Come what may, I am determined to exer¬ 
cise them to the last in this assemblage. 


I have received mails from Fiji Islands saying that the poll tax 
was causing Indians grave injustice, and that they desired to he re¬ 
patriated if no other gratification could he given to them. I have 
received tales of woe from Natal complaining that a law was going to 
be introduced, segregating them as outcastes. Similar stories come 
from Basutoland and other places, which I need not go on reciting. 
How all this sounds to your ears, I don’t know. How does it sound 
to mine? Is it necessary to speak? How it is going to affect India if 
these questions are not solved, is a prophesy that I shudder to make. 

And remember, my friends, that this question docs not affect 
British India only, but our Indian States’ subjects also are involved in 
this overseas problem. It is not a question that agitates the mind of 
British India alone, but it is one that is viewed with equal humilia¬ 
tion of Indian States. Why, I was surprised to receive letters from 
toy own subjects, one or two sentences of which I will read to you. I 
hope you won’t mind the portions in which, out of affection and 
loyalty, personal references are made to me. This is certainly not the 
Reason why J quote these sentences. “ Imperial Conference is draw¬ 
ing near.’ Your Highness is a member of that important Assembly. 
India is bereft of all sympathy in the outside world and has been pass¬ 
ing her transition days in trying circumstances aggravated recently, 
to a great extent, by the Kenya decision.” “Whether the moment 
tneans for India a political setback, or real awakening, and a sure 
progress towards tlie building up of a great National edifice, remains 
to be^seen. But at present she looks on Your Highness with wistful 
eyes.” I say no more, and I regret having mentioned this portion 
?? the letter. I have read a portion of it to illustrate that the ques- 
_• n is viewed with no less concern in the one-third of India than it 
tn the two-thirds. 


General Smuts’ Suggestion. 

General Smuts, in talking about the question of Indians who 
tho l 11 ^is country, suggested. I think, in a casual way on one day, 
]■ _ might be sentior settlement to the British Guiana. I he- 
H -05 '1 British flag has been planted in the North Pole. So I 
Wni ^ that would not be a suitable solution of the problem, if if. 
G* ^ GR ired to exterminate them. But I really came to know of 
beej la 1 After my brief knowledge of him. although he has 

inT- (a ^ am sorry to say, “Arch-enemy of India,” yet we have 
j nai ' i01> if 1 may he permitted to say so to his face, a sagacious st. lcs- 
b who sees far ahead unlike ordinary mortals what is in the i •- 
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of our greater Empire. From'my personal conversation! 

would really reverse the epithet ‘and say that I regard * _, 

I came here, and I speak in no platitudes, as in liis heart of 
arts personally a staunch friend and supporter of India. 

The Case of Kenya. 



The question of Indians in the Dominions is one that concerns the 
Dominion Premiers,,and their Parliaments primarily. But the ques¬ 
tion of Kenya as a Colony stands entirely on a different footing. I 
believe I am right when I say that many Indian settlers went to 
Kenya long before it was discovered as suitable place for colonisation 
by white people. They took lands, invested money, and to a great 
extent, helped in developing the prospects of that country economi¬ 
cally. So long as the Colony was administered by the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment, difficulties, I understand, did not arise until the question 
of franchise to the residents came under consideration. It has now 
been decreed, in the last decision, that the recent white settlers who 
are a minority are to be given a majority of votes in relation to the 
Indian population which is a majority, thus leaving the latter at the 
mercy of the former, to be gradually ousted, if necessary, and as seems 
possible, by means of legislation. 

I don't mean to enter into the pros and cons of this case. What 
Lord Elgin said or Lord Milner recommended are side-issues, because 
from my own twenty years’ experience of administration, I know how 
easy it is to produce arguments, with all power in one’s hands, and 
records and papers at one’s disposal in favor of one’s case. Argu¬ 
ments it would be unwise of course for me to adopt, for misunder¬ 
standings are not always removed by arguments. 1 know that there 
are some noblemen and gentlemen of influence from this country who 
d< are to settle there if they have not already done so. But the prin¬ 
cipal argument that has been advanced is that the Colonial Office holds 
Kenya in trust on behalf of the African races who are the original 
inhabitants of the country. Now, if 1 may say so, it strikes me as 
being peculiarly grotesque that a country held in trust on behalf of the 
people who are backward and who have yet to grow under the aegis 
oi the British flag, should actually have franchise given to some'one 
else to develop the country during the interregnum. Does this mean 
f^uiL when the original tribes and people awaken from their slumber, 
they should .be given primary consideration in relation to those wdio 
have invested money for several years past and who now govern 
the country not under trust but under franchise P I don’t wish to 
enter moo any further arguments. 


/ ile . Question of Indians overseas seems to be one which 

• n;/ 101 [ nefl * 1 . looding different portions of the Empire with Indian 

nr,f« r g f aius claiming rights and privileges merely by their number in 
r-° .°. ust others who may have a rightful heritage. Mr, Macken- 
nori 1 1IS utterances in this Conference said as regards 

T as P oss ib}e to restrict immigration from Japan by 
f no ^ necessitating introduction of Law. When dis- 

will 'dlow their r? similarly, I hope Prime Ministers of Dominions 

3 SS .‘ h «V“appy &X “ Untry - f ° r th **> 1 *» 


humiliatteJTTn v r i lgJlt ^^frttanding which did not cause any 

cordanee with +1 3 er : !c e ’ an - <'llowed the Dominions to grow, in ac¬ 
cordance with their own environments, yet, at the same time,' made 


misr^ 
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Jures or asked no strictures to be passed on peoples 

there as peaceful citizens. I believe that the Indian _ 

and I am open to correction if I am wrong, to be equally 
.--.ared to enter into a mutual understanding with various Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies to prevent immigrants flooding these countries. 
Under such circumstances is it not possible to modify laws and en¬ 
force them in a manner that they don’t pointedly chafe at any par¬ 
ticular community, thus causing them humiliation? What I want to 
know is whether my countrymen, as citizens of the British Empire, 
have any rights to settle in these countries, not for exploitation, not 
by way of peaceful penetration, but as peaceful traders to live their 
unobtrusive existence. 


I may assure you, friends, that I quite appreciate the difficulties 
that exist in the solution of this great problem. I realise that 
though, individually, most of you may be prepared to look at the 
matter from a broad Imperial point of view, you have to return to 
your Parliaments, which may hold different opinions. All I have to 
say, therefore, is that while we are conferring in this Imperial as¬ 
semblage, can we not put our heads together to solve_the difficulty, 
which surely, human beings were meant to solve? Not for the sake of 
an individual but for the sake of the Empire. I have said this much, 
because I feel that the problem is much greater than what appears 
on the surface, relating merely to Indians overseas. If you can en¬ 
able India by real action to feel that her humiliation is removed, 
that she can take pride in the Empire to which she has the privilege 
to belong, you will have achieved something, which will he a lasting 
credit to yourselves and strengthen the chain whereof we all form 
loyal links. 

Particularly, since I came here, I have realised how wholeheartedly, 
and with a single purpose, Lord Reading and his Government have 
given their utmost help to our cause. Things don’t always appear in 
public or in press which enable India to see what part the"Government 
of India is playing in our cause. All glory, however, is due to them 
for their assistance. We shall not easily forget it, and hope that some 
day we may repay them for their effort and goodwill. Regarding 
Viscount Peel, it is more difficult to give him thanks since lie sits 
besides me. I thank him however, in the name of India, if I may do 
so, and thank him with a grateful heart for his powerful championship 
of our cause. To-day my heart has been softened by the words he has 
spoken of our Nationality and our religion. I hope every word of lib 
statement will go to India, so that my country may not despair that 
l t has no one to support it. 


Message from Princes 

I have very little more to say, Prime Minister and friends. It is 
bow my pleasureable task to read a message I received from my order 
lb India, Chancellor of our Chamber of Princes, the Maharajah of 
Uikanir, who conveyed it to mo by cablegram. This is the message: 

“Had Chamber of Princes been siting this time, Indian Princes 
b'ould have desired to send a message to this Conference, in view of the 
important question of Indians overseas including Indian States* 
subjects who are affected specially in Kenya. But as the Chamber is 
bot sitting, the Princes of India, by cablegram, convey a cordial 
*bos sage of friendship and goodwill to His Majesty’s Government and 
the British Nation, to the Dominions and the Colonies and their 
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li'shed representatives at the Imperial 

inces are united by common ties of loyalty to Hus i 3L_ 
ty the King Emperor.” 

The cable continues as follows: 

“We give expression to our hope that the united efforts o 
concerned at the Conference will yield v*P« isfa<rtory result^ 

drawing closely together into bonds of {? opd + feP the 6 E^es and 
of Nations forming tho British Empire to which ttie princes anu 
Statcs^are 8 firmly attached, and securing, to Indians, mdudwg ^octe 
nf Indian ftiates an honoured position m all parts of the hmp re, 1 
King wmK rightful place in the 

in conformity with the assiduous and constant efforts oi the Vice y 
and the Government of India.” 


Let India be called a Dominion 

Friends, I convey this message to you coupled with my own hope, 
that its aims and objects may finally be achieved beforCp^we leave 
England at the termination of the Imperial ^ ith 

is undoubtedly large and certainly complicated, but surely, witn 
goodwill, we will overcome difficulties, and if, as we J^ T |f is 

firmly determined to see that every portion of the British Empire is 
,rreiK/thened then I by no means despair but on the other hand 
hope "for possibilities of' arriving at a settlement which will make you 
a/rnore respected and loved in the eyes of those whom you h«lp, a 
will leave those grateful to you to whom you extend the hani or 
assistance. I hope that it will be possible for you to consider also 
whether it will not he advisable hereafter to allow India to be called 
a Dominion, not a Self-Governing Dominion, until she becomes so, but 
a Dominion specially when making reference to her in relation to her 
Sister-Dominions. 

Gentlemen, I think I have said all I wish to on the subject of my 
countrymen overseas. On India’s day it has been a great pleasure to 
me to meet round this table the great statesmen who aro my colleagues 
from the Dominions, and I have had the pleasure of making their 
personal acquaintance. May I thank them for their kindness an 
courtesy to myself which I take as a token of their goodwill to my 
country. If at any time, any of my colleagues think of visiting India, 
I hope ho will give us the opportunity of showing and proving that 
we don’t always speak words, but act on them, and that wo can give 
as cordial a welcome to our country as it is possible to do within our 
capacities. 


I said one day to ray friend General Smuts, and I speak sincerely 
and in no conventional language, because he who was our enemy a few 
years ago is to-day one of our best friends, and a great statesman of 
to-day J said to iiim I hoped he would come some day to India. He 
replied that he would be viewed with suspicion. T hope India with 
all her political quarrels and difficulties has not lost her human touch 
and response to appreciate great statesmen and prove to them that 
beyond our domestic disputes, beyond our domestic quarrels, lie 
sentiments of humanity. 


I believe, and I v ill with this conclude, that India came into the 
comity of Nations within the British Empire with a definite purpose. 
It is y link that was soldered by the hand of Divine destiny. It was 
tho means of enabling the West to understand the East and vice vena. 
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io came in order that the two civilisations with their spifcii_ 
£/. their material advancement and progress, might, by their 
^^-atjon together, evolve the civilisation of a great humanity of 
Uoa s children, playing their individual parts, in the eyes of God. 
VYiien that day comes before us, and figuratively speaking, we stand 
beioro the Judgment Seat of Him who sent us here, we shall each have 
our accounts to render. India may differ from you in race. She 
(Infers m religion and creed, hut she does not differ in point of 
mmanity. 1 ersonally .1 say this, if you give us your assistance in 
time of need for friend in need is friend indeed—we shall give you 
310 . p^^ly our .gratitude but also our cordiality and practical 
assistance. But if it be destined to he otherwise, then I say this, that 
we shall be in a still higher position, for India will he able'to say that 
she sacrificed herself in order that others might live, she prided herself 
n T" po Y tl( fl weakness in order that others may be strong, we gave 
our little best for a higher purpose, the Divine purpose, which is our 
common goal, the common Brotherhood and salvation of humanity. 

The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, the Colonial Secretary, said: 

% e outset, in the few remarks I have to offer, I cannot refrain 
ill 11 ? ! iat Indla M s lieen ex °oedingly fortunate in the spoken 
e nm,^T ted + i° ™Pr<*ent her case at this Conference. Her case was 
eloquently stated by Viscount Peel and His Highness the Maliarapi 
ot Ahvar and was developed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech 
8tm?^ Se y l eas ?P ed argument of which was greatly reinforced by its 
he mihl!ff 0d i 6ratl0n * Jf- particularly noticed that the proposal which 
of f S r was_ outlined rather than reduced to the special terms 
hecause \rbi'? n 1 ^ may say so, I think he was verv wise, 

clear hk wl + i he ™ a( ? e l } ie general purpose of his proposal perfectly 
W \ n le , f V he precise form to he moulded in subsequent discussion. 
unrlJl f?* 6 8]l0rtl < v ™ T can the gist of that proposal, as I 
the Pr ° nC \r • ^ v°o rs ac:o ;, t ! lis Conference, with the exception of 
do?nr r / m i e . Mimster °/ Smitl1 Africa, agreed that the rights of Indians 
°fphe Empire other than India should he recog- 
and u-ii' T# ? a,,adnr , lias . Proposed that the question of how 
subieet nf\ • ca, i " ,vcn PP 1 " 9 agreement should he made a 

several p qmry ? nd discussion between Committees representing the 

G over n men t 6 of * India COnCcnied) and a C «mmittee representing the 

also !v at P 3 what Sir T - pn P rn asks. But before I proceed I must 
wirfff?, ' T01 f io " ote . . that , there are various matters already settled 
of ea r l" attempting to reopon. He does not question the right 
Position ”? -x nlty of t!) ^ ?" tl8h Commonwealth to control the eom- 
Soif-n " of - its own polulation. He is not, in a word, asking the 
tio n U0 ]ff rn . ln g Dominions to reopen the question of Indian immmrn- 
Mthin +if - rankly recognises the autonomy of Dominion Governments 
3nenwl he,r respective territories. What he asks i K that the (Wr , 
♦he ^ concerned will agree to discuss with the Government of India 

,0 s '” e *«* to «» «'»'»«»'• p»S VT. 

for itJH o'eonraf in the Inst iratenoe for rash Government to decide 
Pnit 0 d ; n *?#» kecaus f in certain matters such de< i-ions are not 
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t’e certainly accept the principle pf the request put forw^ 

B. Sapru. In saying this you will not understand me to 
x we are prepared to reopen matters which have been made^ffrc- 
^^bject of a recent and most carefully considered decision. I refer 
more especially to the Kenj r a settlement, the terms of which were 
placed before and accepted by the British Parliament in July. 

While I would not propose, that the area of discussion between the 
contemplated Committee and the Secretary for the Colonies should 
be limited, I should only be misleading India if I were to say anything 
to suggest, that the Government could consent to reconsider the 
decisions embodied in the settlement cf July last. To use the words 
of the White Paper, the constant endeavour, of the British Government 
throughout the deliberations was to relate the principles which must 
govern the administration of a British Colony in Trowical Africa, to 
the wider considerations of general Imperal policy. As enunciated in 
the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921, I have also to remind 
the representatives of India, that so far as the British Colonies and 
Protectorates arc concerned, the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
British Government, and it is with the Government, and more parti¬ 
cularly the Secretary for the Colonies, that any questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in these Colonies and Protectorates, should 
be discussed in the first instance by such a Committee. As Sir 
T. B. Sapru suggested, it will then be for the Colonial Office to con¬ 
sult as may be necessary any Colonial Government concerned in these 
discussions before any decisions are taken by the British Government. 
I am hopeful that the area to be covered by these discussions will not 
in fact prove wide. I recently circulated to the members of the 
Conference, in response to their general wish, a memorandum upon the 
political status of British Indians in the Colonies, the Protectorates 
and the Mandated Territories. I studiously confined the memorandum 
to facts, and perhaps I may be permitted to summarise quite briefly 
Tvbat that memorandum contains. It shows that in the West Indian 
Colonies, British Indians are under no political or legal disability of 
any kind. They have the same franchise, the same opportunities of 
becoming members of effective bodies as any other British subjects. 
The West Indian Colonies in which there is a considerable British 
Indian population are British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. In 
British Guiana and Jamaica, an elective system already exists, and 
it will be introduced into Trinidad at an early date. When you turn 
to the Eas^rn Colonies, the memorandum shows that in Ceylon, under 
the revised constitution about to be issued, qualified British Indians 
will be eligible for franchise and election to the Legislative Council in 
the same manner as all other British subjects. Again in Mauritius, 
there is no distinction between British Indians and other British 
subjects as regards eligibility for franchise. In East Africa, you will 
find from the memorandum that in Uganda, the Legislative Council 
is not elective, but there is a restriction in the number or race of 
unofficial. members who may be nominated to the Council; while in 
Tanganyika there is no Legislative or Executive Council. I cordially 
welcome on behalf of the British Government the proposal of repre¬ 
sentatives of India as far as the Colonies and the Protectorates ore 
concerned. 

Mr. MACKENZIE KING said: I would like to say that I think 
Canada fully appreciates the magnitude and the seriousness of a 
problem with which the Government of India and the Government of 
Great Britain are confronted in dealing with any question affecting 
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of Indians, and that our attitude, from the beginning, 

2 £n& at present is, one of being exceedingly anxious to bo helpf 
ijjinlution of any problem that may arise. His Highness tho 
Slaharaja of Alwar, speaking last week, referred to the manner in 
which we had recently taken up throughout the Conference some- 
questions respecting immigration to Japan, and he said that, in his. 
opinion, any of these questions of the status of political rights respect¬ 
ing resident Indians could be best settled by adopting a similar 
method. He referred, particularly, to an attitude of good-will being 
more important than anything else in the solution of these difficult 
questions. I think the Maharaja war entirely right in the attitude- 
concerned. It give me pleasure to say that we are most anxious to deal 
with the whole question in a spirit of mutual understanding and’ 
good-will. I have in my hand a report that I made to the Government 
of Canada in 1908. It relates to immigration to Canada from the 
Orient, and immigration from India in particular. It was the result 
of a visit which, at the instance of the then Government of Canada, 

It paid to England to confer with the Secretary of State for India as 
regards the question of immigration from India to Canada. If I may¬ 
be permitted, I would like to read the concluding paragraph of this 
report, because it sets out the attitude, at that time fifteen years ago, 
which we took towards questions affecting our fellow-British citizens 
from India. Nothing could ho more unfortunate or misleading than 
that the impression should go forth that Canada, in seeking to regu¬ 
late a matter of domestic concern, is not deeply sensible to the obliga¬ 
tion which citizenship within the Empire entails. It is the recogni¬ 
tion of this obligation which has caused her to adopt a course, which, 
by removing the possibilities of injustice or friction, is best calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of association with several parts and promote* 
the greater harmony of the whole. In this, as was to be expected, 
Canada has not merely the sympathy and understanding, but the 
hearty co-opcration, of the authorities in Great Britain and India as 
well. I should say, perhaps, that after conferring with the Secretary 
of State for India in London at that time as regards this question, I 
subsequently, at the instance of the Canadian Government, went to 
India to take up with the authorities there the question of emigration 
of Indians to Canada, with a view to seeing whether we could not 
work out a solution which could avoid anything in the nature of legis¬ 
lation which might be misunderstood or regarded as invidious in India, 
a nd I am happy to say that wo were able, as a result of conferences, 
to come to an understanding between the two Governments which was 
as satisfactory to the Government of India as it was to the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada. If it was possible to do that as regards the difficult 
Question of immigration, I think it ought to be possible for us similarly 
l? effect a satisfactory solution in respect of any of these other ques- 
tl °ns that may arise, and it is from that view-point that 1 hope that 
my colleagues from India will feel that the Canadian Government is 
Approaching this particular subject. 

Lord Peel, in bis remarks, said, I think very rightly, that what 
Indians felt more than anything else was that the disabilities under 
jyhich their countrymen lived appeared as a brand of social inferiority. 

- “e extent to which that is true depends very largely upon the nature- 
°- the disabilities and the circumstauees which account for any that 
exist. May I say at once as regards Canada that in the eight 
Provinces out of nine which comprise the Dominion. I am not aware- 
any legal or political disability under which any Indian resident in 
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43 ykuffers, and as regards the nineth Province, I am not awl 
al disability of any kind. The Federal Law relating to frank 
^ down that any Indian who served in His Majesty’s Forces, 
ffiitary, Naval, or Air, is entitled to the franchise. 1 mention this 
as evidence of the fact that our citizens appreciate the service that 
India has rendered to the Empire and desire to acknowledge them 
iwherever pos sible. 


May I say a word with regard to the way our franchise has been 
developed? The Dominion is the result of bringing together of a 
number of Provinces, and the party to which I belong, the Liberal 
Party in Canada, has taken the position that it is necessary, wherever 
it is possible, to recognise the wishes of the Province in matters pertain¬ 
ing to the Franchise Act, which, for many years, recognised for Federal 
purposes only ihe franchise prevailing in the Province. We had not a 
.separate franchise for the Dominion. We took for the Dominion the 
provincial franchise as it existed, with the result that, in some 
Provinces, borne classes had the right to vote who had not the right to 
voic in others, not oil account of race, but owing solely to the fact that 
for their own reasons certain Provinces thought it well to limit the 
franchise in certain particulars. The late Government, which repre¬ 
sented the opposite view in some particulars, changed somewhat the 
Franchise Law a lew years ago, and endeavoured to enact the federal 
franchise, which would be applicable generally throughout the 
Dominion. They provided that women, for example, should have the 
right to voto on Federal matters. Those of us who held to the recog¬ 
nition of Provincial enactments opposed that attitude. We said that 
it should still be left to the Provinces to determine, as regards the 
franchise to be given to women, as in all else, what they thought best. 
However, the Government of that time did carry the provision which 
mad v! o law in this matter for the exercise of franchise by women 
generally applicable. Notwithstanding this, that very Government, 
having regard to the conditions of the Province of British Columbia, 
and in order to avoid a serious situation arising there, which might 
have been misunderstood in other parts of the Empire, found it 
necessary, as regards certain provisions affecting the Federal franchise 
:in the case of British Columbia, to make exception to this general 
application. J mention this, because it discloses how, in one Province, 
a particular question may become a burning political issue; for, the 
Federal Government, in trying to deal with it in a manner which will 
be regarded as coercing any Province, would give rise to an entirely 
now question. For example ; if the Federal Government bad tried, in 
Tospcot oi all persons resident there, to impose in the Province of 
Brit’-'i Columbia, certain obligations such as, for example, the right to 
v - ' ha- the Federal franchise, the issue would not in public 

, to ion have been the question of the franchise at all. It would have 
Leo the question of coercion by the Federal Government of the Provin¬ 
cial Govern?! cut, and you would have had a political battle fought on 
ihn basis of what we peak of as provincial rights. I am sure that all 
around this tabic will appreciate that that time of political conflict is 
the most dangerous that the country can be faced with. It is 
; $ though Britain were trying to impose certain obligations on Canada, 
other part of the Empire. In dealing with the Provinces, we, 
oi the i’ .era! Government, seek as far as we can to pjevent anything 
•p dhe way of coercion. I think it is as well to mention this, because 
* t helps to explain why in one Province it has not been possible hitherto 
to concede franchise to Indians who aro there. As to how Canada's 
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iay be viewed in India, it seems to mo to bo very much a mdi 
rpretation and tho spirit of interpretation. I could go to India 
>ay wit! truth that every citizen coming from the State over 
uhieh tho Maharaja of Alwar rules has tho rights of citizenship in my 
Province, which I have not in his. That is a point which cannot bo 
brought out too clearly. In the eight Provinces out of nine in Canada, 
every Indian resident there has the same rights as the other Canadian 
citizens, but that is not equally truo of Canadians resident in India. 
Jf this aspect is put before the people of India, they will see that the 
reciprocal method of dealing with this question, as pointed out by 
General Smuts, is one which perhaps presents a lino along which wo 
can proceed most satisfactorily. So far as Canada is concerned, wo 
would not ask for our citizens resident in India any right which we are- 
not. prepared eoually to concede to Indian residents in Canada. 1 
think you may take that as a fundamental basis on which wo would bo 
prepared.to deal with this auestion. We hold to this recinrocal point 
oi view, because, in all things, wo found it to be one of the most, 
satisfactory methods of dealing with a question of this kind. 

British Columbia 

So far as British Columbia is concerned, the problem is not a racial 
one. It is purely economic. Labour forces in British Columbia are 
very strong That Province had industrial problems of a character 
which no other Province in tho Dominion had, and what tho Labour 
people are aiming at is, I think, to maintain certain industrial 
standards which they sacrificed much to acquire. As regards some of 
those who come from other countries, they are rather fearful until at 
least they had resided sometime in Canada and a coin. o<| our methods 
llvin g. our customs, habits and so forth that to give them the rights 
< r franchise in full may mean that the standard already maintained 
may bo undermined. 

I would like to make this clear. It may seen that 1 am str°'n»r>,g r 
little in emphasising tho ponible political consequences of giving tho 
franchise to resident Indians in British Colin hia, but take Cue actual 
situation as it is in Parliament i Mlay. Wl > we came into office, I 
had a majority of one behind me in the Common-. I thin! we have 
si majority of threo at tho present time. Many constitucucic wero 
very close. It is conceivable that in British Columbia differences in the 
result might be material by increasing a certain vote in some consti¬ 
tuencies. In other words, were the subject to become ono of political 
discussion, I think it would be possible for a political orator to main, 
it quite apparent to tho people of British Columbia that tho fate of tlm 
federal Government might depend on the vote cast bv Indiana resident 
i n thiit Province. I t would not be an exaggeration,‘it would not b a 
fteur- of speech. It is the literal and absolute truth that it is con- 
eaivabio that tho complexion of Parliament, as it is to-day might he 
entirely changed as a con sequence. It might bo that ono Government, 
lather than another, would be in office by the vote of thono r ho 
Neither m their own country, nor in Canada, have ever exerohod h* 
franchise. That is the situation which exists at the moment. I don't 
expect that it will cxi- c very long, but it all helps to show th. difficulty 
^Uh which we are confronted when we contemplate in any immediate 
results Uiiich, we all hope, will he effected in course of time. Tt is for 
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is as^reflH 


'iQkJi fere nee. He has appreciated, I think, our difficulties as* 
__Jra own. and in suggesting that there should be a Conference 
between the representatives of India and the representatives of Canada, 
I think he had in mind enabling the citizens of India to appreciate 
just the kind of circumstances which governed our actions quite as 
much as having our citizens to appreciate Irs difficulties. That is the 
sort of approach and attitude which permits us to get together, and 
Jf should be surprised, if in dealing with this question in that spirit we 
could not work out a thoroughly satisfactory solution. There is one 
point I ought to make quite clear, and that is, the extent to which 
my hands are tied in dealing with this question. The Resolution 
passed by the Conference two years ago, in the minds of some present, 
committed the Dominions to giving franchise to Indians. It was, they 
allege, in the nature of a general commitment. It is all-important that 
we should know whether that was the intention of the Resolution or 
not. ( think, in the first place, we should be very careful of the 
resolutions that are introduced or passed, and I think when once they 
are passed, we should do our utmost to see that any hopes to which 
they may give rise are not destroyed. In the House of Commons, I 
asked my predecessor neighbour his interpretation of the Resolution of 
1921 I h r/e before me the Hansard of June 29th, 1923, which contains 
the record, and with the permission of the Conference, I shall read 
from it. 


“Mr. Mackenzie King,—May I ask my honourable friend one 
question? The Resolution of the Conference or at least one clause is as 
follows: “This Conference, accordingly, is of opinion that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
The Member for George Etinno Cartier, Mr. Jacobs, has said, that 
those words imply an undertaking on the part of this Parliament, or 
rather on the part of Canada, to see that the Federal franchise is 
granted to Indians in British Columbia. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Meighan :—“The words are English, and the words are simple. 
T understand them fully, and if the Premier does not, I must leave 
him just where he is. 

Mr. Mackenzie King.—“I think the House is entitled to an answer 
from -iiy Right Honourable Friend. He has represented this country 
at tin imperial Conference. He knows better than anyone else what 
interpretation he placed on these words. T ask him, seeing that ho 
represented Canada at the Imperial Conference when the Resolution 
was passed, whether Canada wa.s giving an undertaking of Indians in 
British Columbia to the effect that they should be entitled to the 
franchise ?” 

Mr. Meighan.—“No human being understood anything of the sort. 
The words aro very plain, and there is no misunderstanding them.” 

1 should be taken very seriously to task if. when I returned to 
Canada, it could he said that T had placed an interpretation on that 
Resolution which the Prime Minister of Canada, who was present at 
the time it was passed, was unwilling to have placed upon it. I think 
Mr. Meighan has taken his attitude from the words: “It is desirable, 
that the . , of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 

If that means we would all like to see it done. That we hope it may 
>c don*;. 1 think I can >gree with him in this expression of such a 
v. / h. On the other hand, as to its constituting an actual pledge, I am 
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hounclito take the interpretation which Mr. Meighan himself gives amT 
|duc£s upon it. I should perhaps say that I presented that point of 
view to the lit. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri when he was in Canada and 
my recollection is that Mr. Sastri did not maintain that the Resolution 
constituted a pledge which obliges the Federal Government to give the 
franchise to resident Indians, but rather it expressed what the Con 
ferenee hoped it would bo done by the different Dominions as opportuni¬ 
ty offered. May I say just a word in regard to Mr. Sastri’s visit? Me 
were pleased to welcome Mr. Sastri to Canada, and we sought to give 
him the fullest opportunity to speak publicly wherever he wished to do 
so, to confer with any persons whom he might wish to meet, and we 
were glad to have him in Conference with us in the Cabinet, so that 
we could explain very fully all the considerations of which we had to 
take into account. I think Mr. Sastri appreciated our situation better 
in view of having seen the conditions for himself and having talked 
with many persont in the different parts of the Dominions. 


Correspondence with Mr. Sastri. 


I cannot do better, in setting forth our Government’s attitude, 
than read tu the Conference, and place on record the .letter I wrote to 
Mr. Sastri just as he Was leaving the Dominion. It is dated Ottawa, 
September otli, 1922, and reads thus: 

‘‘Dear Mr. Sastri, —In reply to representations made by you at 
an interview with my colleagues and myself on Friday, last week, and 
which were the subject of furthor conference between us yesterday, 
I desire to assure you that at the earliest favorable moment the Gov¬ 
ernment will be pleased to invite the consideration of Parliament to 
your request that the natives of India resident in Canada be granted 
Dominion Parliamentary franchise on terms and conditions identical to 
those which govern the exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens 
generally. The subject is necessarily one which Parliament alone can 
determine. It will be submitted to Parliament for consideration when 
the Franchise Law is under revision. In conveying to the Government 
of India an expression of the attitude of the Government of Canada in 
this matter, we hope you will not fail to make it clear that at the pre¬ 
sent time, in eight out of nine Provinces of which our Dominion is 
composed, general franchise is granted to the natives of India resident- 
in Canada on terms which are identical to those applicable generally 
to Canadian citizens. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Mackenzie King.” 


You will observe that we have promised Mr. Sastri that when our 
Federal Franchise Law comes up for revision, we will take care to see 
that Parliament is fully informed of his representations and wishes, 
and we will seek to have those representations and wishes given every 
consideration. It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will 
come up for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. 1 cold 
Mr. Sastri that it was hardly probable that it would come up at the 
last session, but I thought that it would come up in the next session. 

If the course we anti tpate is followed, the Franchise Act will bo 
referred to a Committee of the House, and that Committee will be in 
y position to hear any representations that may bo made to it. My 
friends from India will have to decide for themselves what is likely to 
be best to their own interests in the matter of having the Committee 
visit Canada, and take up this matter anew. I say that for the reason, 
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am not so sure, that Mr. Sastri’s visit made it easier f< ^ 
with this problem. I would put it this way. Mr. bastri s 
visit helped to direct the attention of the country to something, w mcli 
I imagine, the greater part of the country knew nothing about. I 
doubt, if the majority of Canada were aware that in the .Province or 
British Columbia, for example, Indians had no franchise. 
have known in other Provinces that they had the Franchise, but the 
question of the few in British Columbia not having the franchise would 
hardly be known to any extent outside that Province. Once, however, 
that Mr. Sastri be^an delivering speeches, Labor Councils from ono 
end of country to other began to receive communications from labor or¬ 
ganisations of British Columbia, asking them to take care to see that 
such standards as labor had won in British Columbia were maintained. 


The forces that were opposed to the granting of franchise to In¬ 
dians became organised in a way they had not been before. Whether 
that same result might follow the visit of the Deputation from India, 
J cun not say. It might or might not, but should our friends from 
India think that it will help them to have a Delegation oome to Canada 
to confer on the subject, we shall he most happy to appoint a corres¬ 
ponding group to meet and confer with them. If it wero their de^iro 
to have their delegation given an opportunity of meeting the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, whereto the matter will be referred for considera¬ 
tion, I hould l>o glad to see, if time so permitted their visit, that they 
,ver ' given a chance to meet the members of that Committee and con¬ 
fer with them at Ottawa. In other words, we would be only too happy 
to give any group which may come from India, or any person she 
may send, most ample opportunities to discuss with our public men 
all aspects of this particular question. I say this, having regard to 
the method of approach that Sir T. B. Sapru has presented to us 
here. Ho made it clear that the Committee would oome for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the avenues and ways and means to reach the ulti¬ 
mate result. Ho should recognise that wo may have to take time over 
this matter, hut I would like him to believe that we are sincere in 
hoping that we will be able to meet his wishes. 


In seeking to do so, wo may have to proceed stop by step, but the 
Canadian people as a whole are, I am sure, really desirous of meeting 
our fellow British citizens from India in every reasonable particular. 
1 have not tho slightest doubt about^ that. Perhaps, I may ho per¬ 
mitted to -ay just- ono word in conclusion. Sir T. B. Sapru spoke very 
feeiingly the other day about the political freedom and desires 01 
India in tho matter of Solf-Government. When I waa in India, I 
hoard a good rleal of discussion that wa-3 going on. Let me say tnat 
T have natural sympathy with tho desires of peoplo to Have the right 
to menage thoir own affairs. Wero I a citizen of India, and this it 
what f felt most at that time, I should feel, above everything else, that 
in India being part of the British Empire, there lav the surest guar¬ 
antee that this desire for Self-Government will bo realised in 
oourse of tone in a manner, which to India herself, would be the most 
effcctp nd Helpful. It is inconceivable that the opinions represented 
;t the table and the views of different Dominions represented Lore 
should nor accord with the aspirations of Self-Government. There is 
f hie, however, which. I think, we have to remember, and which tho .so 
of us in the Dominions have had occasion to realise, that our ‘Domi¬ 
nions have Iwn peopled largely by citizens who have come from British 
IHo'i and that those who have been moat active in effecting Reform* 
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G3 come with ideals which it took their ancestors many 
out in this old land. 

Our struggle for Responsible Government in the Dominions was 
largely a continuation of the lost struggles of several centuries in the 
British Isles, and I think the evolution of Self-Government in the Do¬ 
minions has become what it is largely because of the long process of 
political training through which in previous years the peoples of the 
British Isles passed. For that reason, I hopo our friends in India will 
appreciate that here again, time maj' be a helpful factor in working out 
what, in the long run, in the interests of India herself, will be the 
surest and best guide to complete Self-Government. 


Mr. BRUCE said : Mr. Prime Minister, I would like to preface 

f e vf remarks I wish to mako by congratulating the represent ativos 
of India on the very eloquent and temperate manner in which they 
stated the case which they have presented. This question is not one 
which vitally affects Australia as it docs South Africa. I desire, how- 
ever, to refer to the Resolution on the position of Indians adopted at 
the Conference of 1921. The Resolution commenced by reaffirming the 
previous Resolution of 1918 that the Government of each community 
of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the com¬ 
position of its own population by moans of the restriction of immigra¬ 
tion irons any of the other communities. It then went on to recog¬ 
nise that there was incongruity between India’s position as an equal 
member of the British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. 

The resolution recorded the opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Empire it was desirable to recognise the rights 
of such lawfully domiciled Indians to citizenship in their countries of 
domicile. This Resolution was concurred in hv representatives of 
Australia. The object of the representatives of India at this Con¬ 
ference in bringing forward the question of the status of Indians is. 
as 1 understand, to further investigate the question of the means for 
giving practical effect to that part of the Resolution which refers to 
tne recognition of the rights of citizenship of Indians lawfully domi¬ 
ciled in other parts of the Empire. 

As far as Australia is concerned, this question has been subject to 
considerable public discussion, and representatives of every shade of 
Political thought have .shown sympathy with the claim that lawfully 
domiciled Indians should enjoy full citizen rights. As tlic question 
did not figure in the preliminary agenda of the Conference, 1 have not 
\ the opportunity of consulting my colleagues or my Parliament upon 
R. I believe, however, that Australian public opinion is ready to wel ¬ 
come, so far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is con¬ 
cerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of Empire as 
a whole. The number of Indians in Australia is small. There are 
only two thousand of them. From the purely Australian view' point, 
the probl m is a small one, but it is recognised that this is a part of 
n larger Imperial problem. It is not the question of admitting fresh 
Indians within our territory that would he contrary to the funda¬ 
mental principles which animate the people of Australia, and must 
govern the policy of any Australian Government. Nor, as I fully un¬ 
derstand it, is there the slightest shadow of suggestion that immigni- 
non of Indians into Australia is desired b\ the Government or by‘the 
Poo de of Tndia. It is simply a question of satisfying the le» ifcimaio 
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urlti ons of the few Indians who are already lawfully domicile<m^*m 
.i^midst, and contributing by this action, to the solution of an Im¬ 
perial problem by the removal of anomalies which, as I understand, are 
felt very keenly in India, in view of her new status as an integral part 
of the Imperial Commonwealth. 

India is no longer a mere dependency, but one of the component 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We have the 
greatest admiration for the efforts put forth by India in the late War, 
whereby she won her new status. I need only refer to her contribu¬ 
tions in men, money, and material, her recruitment on a voluntary 
basib of something like one and onethird million men, the services 
which her army rendered by sending more than a million Indian troops 
overseas to all the theatres of War, and her free gift to the Imperial 
Exchequer which, added, as I am told, over thirty per cent, to her Na¬ 
tional debt at that time. 

Apart from these material aids, the moral value of the part play¬ 
ed by India in the War cannot be overestimated, and the vast masses 
of Indian people have always been conspicuous for their loyalty to the 
British Throne, but their whole-hearted and voluntary participation 
in the world conflict undoubtedly afforded a striking proof of this to 
both foes and friends alike. Even apart from that, there is the wel¬ 
come evidence that in its hour of need the Empire may rely on India 
as a strength and support, instead of a source of weakness as our lato 
enemies dared to hope. 

I wish to emphasise that the people of Australia have always had 
be greatest respect for India’s traditions and culture, her attain¬ 
ments in the world of thought and achievements in action, in a word, 
jor nor civilisation, which, while reposing on such ancient foundations, 
th( V an l e ,t' ime shown itself capable of progress and adaptation 
to tne needs of the modern world. That civilisation is not identical 
;V th oar ?; Tt is the oldest and it is the civilisation of the East rather 
than m the West. It is not a policy founded on feelings of race or 
color, but it is motived by economic considerations which appear to 
be clear and cogent. 11 

I h..ve said that the civilisation of the East, though older and 
possibly m some respects superior, is different from that of the West 
and, among other things, this implies a well-marked difference of ooo- 
+ ^m atl £ ““gHWJto would ho ablo to work and sup- 
? l llf ®, Wltb To toem it would represent a high degree of com- 

11*1 °^U tloils and wages which would make it impossible for 
/rw W i?,r^+ rS °f *^ ean descent accustomed to European standards 
mit c Wi ^ lf ’, therefore Asiatic immigrants were ad- 

Thl X * t/u d b f ]“P<>ss!fcle to provide employment for Europeans. 
IK.v would be ousted from the labor market, and our population, and 
and our civilisation, would gradually lose'their 

■“ European character which we are naturally determined to do 
iff 1 , > ? wer Preserve. It is for this reason* that the Common- 

A arhament has passed enactments which effectively prohibit 
imrau ration of Indian or other Asiatic settlers or laborers; and it is 
tor this reason wo welcomed the Resolution of 1918 reaffirmed in 1921 

ernm^f Si *5 pe , r, .?J Confere ?i ( ; e ^,-ognises the right of each Govl 
crmn,nt r to control the composition of the population of its country by 

T? ; n '* ^toiction on immigration from other communities of' the 

;"'ib , Tbat ll( )Futl0n was accepted by India and the Government 

o India have neve 

v -tli us in our policy, \iewing the relations of India with other parte 
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npire as an Imperial problem, wo appreciate that the imij 
f the immigration policy is only one side of the question. ^Thi 
side, we have tho desire of India to see the grant of political 
and other rights of citizenship accorded to her sons, who have already, 
and in some cases for many years past, been legitimately domiciled 
within Australia. This desire is largely satisfied in the principle of the 
^‘solution or 1921. The Resolution, together with the Resolution of 
1918, must be regarded as inter-dependent parts of a single endeavor 
to promote harmonious relations between the Dominions and India by 
securing the immigration policy of the former on the one hand and by 
removing the cause of any ill-feeling in India on the other. The ob¬ 
ject of both the Resolutions, as I regard them, is to foster cohesion of 
the Empire as a single unit comprehending within itself not only cer¬ 
tain coi^unities of European race, all inspired by Western ideals and 
civilisation, but also uniting in one system the different ideas and ele¬ 
ments of strength arid potentialities of progress towards the common 
good which the Empire is happily able to draw from the Eastern as 
'well as western sources. 

In view of the position which exists in Australia and consideration 
which has been given to the question, there is no necessity for a com- 



there is any necessity for such action. 


NEW ZEALAND’S ATTITUDE. 

Mr. MASSEY said: I should like, and I have no doubt other mem¬ 
bers of the Conference feel as I do, to express my appreciation of the 
eloquent speeches delivered by the representatives of India. I am es¬ 
pecially impressed by the fact, which was very evident, that while 
they were insistent in looking after the interests of India, they spoke 
^3 patriotic British citizens. I do not think there will be very much 
difficulty in the plan. I am thinking now of the proposals that the 
Committees representing the Dominions should meet a Commit too re¬ 
presenting India. I am peaking more particularly for my own coun¬ 
try and 1 votild like to endorse that, so far as New Zealand is con¬ 
cerned, wo are practically giving tho natives of India resident in New 
Zealand the same privileges which are enjoyed bv the people of .he 
Anglo-Saxon race who are settled there. There is practically no dif¬ 
ference between them. If there is, or ever has been at any time, any 
objection to the natives of India coming to New Zealand, those objec¬ 
tions have been raised for economic reasons such as have been referred 
by the Prime Minister of Australia. The workers in New Zealand arc 
naturally anxious to maintain the present standard of living ami, if 
there happened to be a large influx of the natives of India at any 
time, they have an idea that such a standard might become lowered. 
They are naturally anxious, and I am hound to say the New Zealand 
Parliament is also anxious, to prevent anything of that sort happen** 
There is no such thing as race prejudice or any thing of* that 
Jort. So far as the aboriginal natives of New Zealand are concerned, 
*hey are in exactly the same position as European residents in New 
^oaland. They have the same privileges in regard to P; rliament, and 

connection with local affairs, I have heard it stated that as r. 
^natter of fact there is an impression in India that the representatives 
^ the Indian Empire at tho Imperial Conference do not soupy tho 
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Jition as the representatives of_th© Dominions or other p? 
flmpire. Now, I think that ought to be contradicted emtf 
trcatlv We, who represent the Dominions, and I know I can speak 
for those who represent the United Kingdom and Colonies as well, are 
anxious that the representatives of India sitting at this historic table 
should enjoy all the privileges that we enjoy and should nave exactly 
the sanio position. I think that ought to be made perfectly clear in 
India. I know this that India has become, during recent years, a 
fruitful hunting-ground for agitators. 

I am not thinking of Indian agitators when I say that, because 
I know and it is nothing to be proud of that some of the people of u 
own race have taken prominent part in fomenting trouble in India and 
not only in India but in these British countries where a number ot 
natives of India have become located. There are not many oppor- 
tunities in my own country, but I have known people of our ownrace 
to be doing their level best to stir up trouble with the natives of India. 

Fiji is our neighbour, and there is a large number of Indians there. 
I am not speaking for Fiji, but would only say this, that 1 have the 
of reasons for knowing, I know it officially, that Europeans fre¬ 
quently have been doing their level best to f oment d^urbances in Fiji. 
1 am simply speaking of labor troubles and difficulties of that sort 
Oner troubles are started and when strikes take place, we, who have 
had experience of these industries troubles, never know where they 
are going to end, and they sometimes stir up trouble which is not for- 
gotten for a very long time afterwards. My opinion, I .speak as a Bn- 
ti«h citizen and not only as a representative of New Zealand, is that 
we should do everything possible to make the natives of ^ndm .eel, 
whether here or in India itself, that we want to treat, them with. jus¬ 
tice, and that we want to do everything, that is fair, right and proper 
as far as they aro concerned. 


I know perfectly well that when we think of Government by In¬ 
dians, we have to remember, and I think it was the Maharaja who ex¬ 
pressed this ©pinion, that if development is to take place, it will not 
bo quite by what, is called Western methods. 

We can understand that, when one remembers the huge popula¬ 
te >n o' In Ha, tho number of races which are there, the number o 
languages ti. it are spoken and the different religions. I have often 
U.mnrht that it might be desirable, when the time comes, to let India 
ho divided into a number of Dominions rather than remain one State 
pr Empire, as it is at present. I have not been to India, and 1 only 
look at it from outside. The European resident of India and the re¬ 
presentatives of India themselves know very much better than I do 
v. bat will be necessary in the times to come, to enable Indians to at¬ 
tain the position they desire to occupy. 


I was very much Struck with the concluding remarks of Lord 
Vool and i have not forgotten that when the destinies of the British 
Tiinpii€ wero trembling in the balance, there was no hesitation on t.ie 
pari of India to do her duty, I will not say, to come to its assistance, 
because when they were lighting for the Empire, they undoubtedly did 
their duty, in a wav which was admired in every part of the Empire, 
and by everyone of its races. Tho Prime Minister of Australia has 
the nu: ' were sent, and the amount or 

ttk -j co i' ributod by the Indian Empire itself and on that account, 
I am quii.<i sure that the representatives and ' ho patriotic British ci- 
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ii^Z/to whichever part of the Empire they belong, will always irer un- 
Tp}&/oi upholding the wishes of the people of India and assisting; in 
lo^development they so ardently desire. 

, ., , 11 °^. kn °w whether it can be done for some time or not. Pro- 

>aoly, hurrying up matters might do more harm than good. So far as 
he a ? c ? ncer r ned > when Mr. Sastri was in New Zealand, 

turn and+v °PP ortu , mt y of meeting both the branches of the legfsla- 
He said that 0 °P p f ortum *y of s/ying everything he chose to say te them, 
ticallv nof^nlf + f c No t w , Zealand was concerned, he then had prac- 
vl ; £V • *? find - 1 ho P e later on the same thing may be said 

of residents in other parts of the Empire. 

made £“1 01 a° sei ! t ’ of course > when the original arrangement was 
ht +V.O+ 1 1 was Present when it was reaffirmed in 1921, and 

witb^terrard < + eMr0 t: t< i s . taud - If an y improvements can be suggested 
SSte^ g d d l,t°n V e a iu 1 ? lu °P eration at Present, I have not the 
herewdl d ron^id l)Ut n that e representatives of the British Empire 
wfi! t i t r x them ' 1 do 110t knmv whether anything of that 
of r-5;„ 1U !? n f ed a r present, but I wish to assure the representatives 
kLt+kt™ • *.i£ 0 t ar , as we are concerned, there is no desire to 
tha? foil?? u n ft 0 hack-ground, but to give them all the privileges 
like* to fc c h C V t k Z ^ nS T in , other . Parts of the Empire enjoy. I should 
if . that I do not intend to interfere in the matter of 

, n ^ a ', ' he position in South Africa stands by itself, and 1 am not an 
^VK, JUdg0 °x f ‘V • 1 can olll - v say that I should like to do anything l pos- 
y can^ to bring about better understanding between the two 
laces m bouth Africa, those representative of the European race and 
those representative of Indians. If we can do anything at >11, wo. 
shall only be too glad to do it. J b ’ * 


GENER AL SMUTS. 


General SMUTS said: ,1 desire to pav my tribute also to the 
earnestness, eloquence and the ability of the speeches that have 
been made here by representatives of India. The proposal, which 
has been made by Sir T. B. Sapru, does not concern South Africa* 
ano. therefore, I do not think it necessary for me to detain the Oon- 
v£ nc ? for any len S t}i of time. As however, the subject is a verv 
cumeult one, I may perhaps bo allowed to say a few words in refer¬ 
ence to the general situation. The Maharaja has said very rightly 
that what this question requires is understanding understanding n ' 
only of the difficulties and the special position of India, hut also of 
the difficulties and the special position of other British corn- 
nmnities, and 1 think a few words of mine might not he out of place 


. So far as I can judge, the atmosphere has reallv become worse 
in the last two years for a resolution of this question. In South 
Africa, undoubtedly, it has become worse. That is due, partly to 
the visit of Mr. Sastri and his speeches in the various parts of the 
Jtinpire, to which I do not wish to refer with any particularity. 
J-he "rime Minister of Canada has said what th offer! of the t. :/ 
has been in Canada, and in South Africa, it has undoubtedly cm- 
i hushed the difficulties that existed before. That was ore of the 
reasons why I thought that it might not be wiso for Mr Sastri 
1° come to South Africa. Our difficulties are great- enough, as they 
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j/e was another circumstance which has .affect fid the at til 

arui tno atmosphere in South Africa very considerably, and that 

the Kenva question. There is no doubt that, in South Africa, a 
profound sympathy was stirred up for Kenya Hero you hare a 
very small British community, a handful of settlers, who find them¬ 
selves pitted against the mighty Empire of India, "hofindthem- 
selves against overwhelming forces, and who, although tjiey «reth 
most loyal community in the British Empire, consisting ™OB%of 
ex-Army men, had, in the end,, to go . to the length of almost 
threatening force in order to maintain their position. J.ho sympathy 
that was aroused and stirred for Kenya in South Africa has had 
a very serious rei)ercussion there on the Indian question as a whole. 

f have no fault, whatever, to find//nth the attitude either of 
the Colonial Office or the India Office here. I have nothing hut praise 
for the way they handled this very difficult situation, and the set¬ 
tlement that was come to was, I think,. a wise compromise, and so 
far as mv influence went, I used it with the people of Kenya to 
get them" to accept the settlement, as they have accepted it. But 
1 must say quite frankly that I have been very much perturbed over 
the attitude adopted by the Indian Government in this master. J hey 
pressed the case against Kenya in a way which seemed to me to 
exceed the limits of prudence and wisdom, and when the settlement 
was ultimately made, language was used with regard to it which, I 
think, would certainly not help the cause of loyalty either m Inaia 
or anywhere else in the Empire. The whole incident, as I say, has had 
a very bad effect in South Africa. 

The difficulties, from the African view point, are very great. 
Sir T. B. Sapru has said, and quite rightly, that the majority ot 
the population of the British Empire are colored. That is so, out¬ 
let me make this remark. All through the very able and moderate 
argument of Sir T. B. Sapru, he referred to this color question, and 
the indignity which was either openly, or by inference, inflicted on 
those British subjects who have color. Well, I wish to say that so 
far as we in South Africa are concerned, it is not a question or 
color. It is a different principle that is involved. 

I think that every thinking man in South Africa takes the 
attitude, not that the" Indian is inferior to us because of his color, 
or on anv other ground. He may bo our superior. It is the case 
of a small civilisation, a small community, finding itself in danger 
of being overwhelmed by a much older and more powerful civilisa¬ 
tion, and it is the economic competition from a peoplo who have 
entirely different standards and viewpoints from ourselves. From 
tho African viewpoint, what is the real difficulty? You have a 
continent inhabited by a hundred million blacks, where a few small 
white communities have settled down as pioneers of European civil¬ 
isation,. You cannot blame these pioneer*, these very small com¬ 
munities in South and Central Africa, if thov put up every possible 
fight for the civilisation which they started, their own European 
civilisation. They are not there to foster Indian civilisation. They 
are there to foster western civilisation, and they regard as a very 
serious matter anything that menaces their position, whirl) is already 
endn. ered by the many difficulties which surround them in Africa. 
Id, South Afric.:, our position, in a nutshell, is as follows. In the 
Union, we hare a Native population of over six million. We have 
a iv 1 ito population of over onc-and-a-half million, and v-o have an 
Indian population of something like 160 thousand, mostly confined to 
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mos ^ province in the Union, thl 

r. Sasfcri, in one of his somewhat outrageous statements, reter- 
this as a Boer Empire, an Empire which is swamped by Boer 
iceals. Well, the fact is that Indian difficulties have mostly arisen, 
and continue to grow, in a part of South Africa where there 
are almost no Boers at all, in an almost purely British com¬ 
munity. But you have, in this Province of Natal, a majority 
ot Indians, and a minority of British settlers, and whatever 
the mistakes of the past may have been, the grand-children of to-day 
do not plead guilty to the errors of their ancestors, and they want 
to right the situation and safeguard the future lor themselves and 
their children. What is the position? 

In the Cape of Good Hope, and the Cape Province, we have a 
franchise, a property and income and liberty franchise, and in that 
I. rovmce, Indians are on exactly the same footing and have the 
same franchise as the Whites. No difference is made, but in the 
other three Provinces of the Union, we have manhood suffrage. 

In the two Provinces of the interior, the Transvaal and the 
Free State, the franchise was laid down by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and not by ourselves. W r hen we received a Constitution 
after the Boer War many years ago, this Constitution contained 
manhood suffrage, and that has remained the state of affairs up to 
to-day, and will probably remain the state of affairs for a longtime. The 
tendencies in South Africa, just as elsewhere, are all democratic. You 
cannot go back on that manhood suffrage. Once it has come, you 
will probably pass on from manhood suffrage to universal suffrage. 
That was the act of tho. British Government and not of tlie people of 
South Africa. How aro you going to work that in with an Indian 
franchise? If an Indian franchise is given, it has to be identical. 
No differentiation would bo allowed by Indian public opinion, and 
quite rightly. Well, the result would be that in Natal, certainly, 
you would at once have an Indian majority among the voters, but 
our difficulty is still greater. You have a majority of blacks in 
the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood suffrage over the 
Union, the whites would he swamped by the blacks. You cannot 
make a distinction between Indians and Africans. You would be 
impelled by the inevitable force of logic to go the whole hog. and 
the result would he that not only would the whites bo swamped in 
Natal by the Indians, but the whites would be swamped all over 
South Africa by blacks, and tho whole position for which we hav«* 
striven for two hundred years or more would be given up now. 

So far as South Africa is concerned, therefore, it is a question, 
of impossibility. Sir T. B. Sapru and his colleagues saj, quite 
rigbtl\, that for India it is a question of dignity. For South Africa, 
for white South Africa, it is not a question of dignity, but a cues- 
tion of existence, and no Government could for a moment, cither 
tamper with this position or do anything to meet tho Indian 
viewpoint. 


1921 Resolution A Mistake. 

That is why, I think, the resolution passed in 1921 was a mistake. 

1 thoughi it then, 1 still think it, a great mistake. We got. on the $ 
wrong road there. Tor the first lime, wo hove passed a resolution J 
through this Conference by a majority. It has never been, done 1 
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and I do hope, it never will occur again. Our proc^dJ 
Conference has been by way of unanimity. If we cannot con- 
each other, we agree to differ, and let the matter stand over. 
But. for once, we have departed from that most salutary principle, 
which I consider fundamental to the whole Empire, and we passed 
that resolution by a majority. I had to stand out, but that has 
made things worse in South Africa. South Africa now certainly 
sees that she has to stand to her guns much more resolutely, than 
she would have done otherwise. I think, we made a mistake in 
1921. and that is why I suggested the other alternative in the con¬ 
sideration of this subject. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said that I was subtle, that my memorandum 
was a subtle one. I am not subtle and my memorandum, I thought, 
was a truism. All I said was this. There is one British citizenship 
over the whole Empire, and there should be. That is something 
•solid and enduring, but we must not place a wrong interpretation 
upon -hat. We must not derive from the one British citizenship, 
rights of franchise, because, that would be a profound mistake. 
The attitude has been that franchise does not depend upon British 
citizenship. It is only in India that this position is not understood. 
Indians go to the length of deriving from their British citizenship 
the further notion of equal franchise rights too, and they claim 
that they may go from India to any other part, and enjoy the same 
franchise rights as other portions of the Empire. 1 think that is 
wrong, not only as regards India, but as regards every part of the 
Empire. I do not think that an Australian, for instance, should 
come to South Africa, and claim the franchise there, as a matter 
of course. He is a British subject, and in that footing, we are 
Cffaa! in the eye of law, but when it comes to the exercise of political 
franchise rights, I think, there is a great difference and distinction, 
and we should recognise that, and where a distinction is carried 
into actual practice, as it is in South Africa, it should not he looked 
upon as an indignity, as a reflection on the citizen of anv Dominion, 
including India, who comes to us and who does not got those rights. 
That is really all that I wish to say about this matter. 


I noticed in Sir T. B. Sapru’s statement a remark ^hicl? almost 
looked like a threat, that if India fails in forcing on us the view 
which she holds so strongly, then she may be compelled to make it a 
question of foreign policy. Well, I would say this, that you cannot 
have it both ways. As long as it is a matter of what are the rights 
of a British subject, it is not a matter of foreign policy. It is a 
matter entirely domestic to the British Empire. Jf it becomes a 
question of foreign policy, then Indians cannot claim on the ground 
Ot their British citizenship any more the recognition of any particular 
rights, once they appeal to a tribunal, whether it he the League of 
Nations, or whether it he outside the British Empire. Thev can 
no i >ngcr use as an argument the common British citizenship. 1 
want to keep it there. # I want it to he recognised that you must not 
<ionye from that citizenship claims that you cannot "uphold. Let 
i« : ‘; 7 at ; ny this in regard to what fell from the Maharaja of Alwar. 
Ho said thf.i if we do not invite him ho will invite himself. 

Maharaja of Alwar: 1 did not quite say that. 

Gen. Smuts: Let me say this Maharaja, nobody would he 
more welcome in Souih Africa than you would, and I would welcome 
nothing more than that you should come as a great representative 
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t idjh to look into the conditions of South Africa your 
ace yourself of the situation there, and convince yourself also 
lat apart from the far-reaching political difficulties we have, our 
fundamental attitude towards our Indian fellow-citizens is one of 
justice and fair-play. 

I do not think, our Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa can 
complain of injustice. It is just the opposite. They have prospered 
exceedingly in South Africa; people who have come there as coolies, 
people who have come there as members of the submerged classes in 
India, have prospered. Their children have been to school. They 
have been educated, and their children and their grand-children to-day 
are, many of them, men of great wealth. 

I noticed the other day that the Rev. C. F. Andrews, who is 
* great friend of the Indian cause in South Africa, publicly advised 
Indians in South Africa not to go back to India. The Government 
of South Africa actually pay for their tickets, give them pocket 
money and other inducements in order voluntarily to return to India, 
and thousands avail themselves of that policy, and return to India. 
That- gentleman, who is a great protagonist of the Indian cause, has 
publicly advised Indians not to fall in with that policy. He says 
you will be worse off in India. I quote this to show that there is 
no unfairness, no injustice to our fellow-citizens in India, but when 
they come forward and make claims w r hich, politically, we cannot 
possibly recognise, our attitude of friendliness will worsen, and the 
position as regards them will become very difficult and complicated. 

Maharaja of Alwar : I should just like to get my mind a little 
™ore clear on one point, and that is, with regard to the settlers in 
Natal, wdio have built their houses, invested their money, and spent 
their lives there. What would you propose about them? 


Gen. Smuts: They have all the rights, barring the rights of 
voting for Parliament, and the Provincial Councils, that any white 
citizens in South Africa have. Our law draws no distinction 
whatever. It is only political rights that are in question thero. As 
I explained to you, we are up against a stone wall, and we cannot 
get over it. 


IRELAND’S ATTITUDE. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (Ireland) said: Mr. Prime Minister, in our 
country, I do not need to say, we have no racial distinctions at all. 
Indians in Ireland have the same position as Englishmen or South 
Africans. It seems to me that this matter falls, more or less, into 
two classes. There are the Indians in the Dominions, and Indians 
^a the Colonies, Mandated Territories, etc. Now, we recognise ilie 
dominions as independent sovereign countries having a perfect right 
to look after their owm affairs, and we really have no right to inter¬ 
fere there. And Mandated Territories and Protectorates arc eon- 
trolled hv the British Government, and we have no responsibility. 
So, all 1 can do really is to give an opinion. We have no respons 
ability in the matter, but if we had ar y responsibility, we should 
have to prote^ very strongly igainst any racial distinctions heiii: 
*uade. We, who are not Anglo-Saxons, have suffered a good deal in 
the past from being treated as an inferior race. 

Putting myself in the position of the Indian, I do no- think Indian 
representatives here are of an equality with us, f>eeau$e they are not 
really here in a representative capacity. They are not really sent by 
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ilnilependent Indian Government, and they cannot :ealiy^ 

7 . as 6C l u .al with the rest of us. If I were an Indian, ^ 
$0* in their position, 1 would recognise that this hyper-sensitiye- 
^that they have about their treatment outside India arises really 
from the iact that they have not, so far, reached the degree of Self- 
Government that the rest of us have reached. With regard to 
Indians in Protectorates, and so on, the Government which is pri¬ 
marily responsible for those places being the Government which is 
also responsible for India, it seems to us unjust that there should 
be any distinction drawn between Indians and other British sub¬ 
jects in these places. 

At the same time, it seems to me that the only solution of this 
trouble, which comes from racial sensitiveness, is for Indians to be 
in a position to make real reciprocal arrangements and make bargain 
ior bargain. The only way this Indian trouble is really going 
to bo solved is for that progress towards Self-Government, whatever 
form of Self-Government they consider suitable for themselves, for 
that, progress to be hastened with all speed so as to avoid what 
Sir T. 13. Sapru and the Maharaja have indicated as revolutionary 
methods taking the place of evolutionary methods. We, in our 
country, ’must necessarily sympathise whole-heartedly with Indians, 
both in their protest against their inferior race treatment, 
and -n their feelings as to the freedom of their country. We also 
recognise quite plainly here that we have no right to dictate to the 
other Dominions as to what they do in their own areas. That is all 
I have to say, Mr. Prime Minister. 

Mr. WARREN ^Newfoundland) said: T must add my congratula- 
. lions to the Indian delegation upon the eloquence and the force of 
the speeches they made. As far as Newfoundland is concerned, wo 
ha^e no distinction whatever. As long as an Indian is a British 
subject, he can vote in Newfoundland in the same way as an Aus¬ 
tralian^ Canadian, or New Zealander, or .anybody else. We have no 
restriction^ on emigration, and I may say that if an Indian is not a 
British subject, the mere fact that be is an Indian is no bar to his 
becoming _ naturalised and obtaining the vote in that way in New- 
foundlaud. I do not want to express any opinion upon the internal 
affairs of any other Sister Dominion. 


STR T. B. SAPRU’S REPLY. 

‘";' r T. B. SAPRU said : Mr. Prime Minister, I must tell you, 
and Through you. your colleagues in His Majesty’s Government and 
the Dominion Prime Ministers, that I could not have hoped to have 
had a better hearing here. Therefore, my thanks arc duo to one 
r.iid oil of you, even though it may not be that I see eye to eye 
with you in some of your remarks. 

I will first of all refer to the speech delivered this morning by 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. I listened with deep interest 
his speech, and let me express to him my thanks for the manner 
in- which ho has expressed sympathy with our general aspirations 
ir this matter. His Grace was good enough to say that he did not 
y&nt to mislead India in regard to Kenya, and therefore, he spoke 
frankly. I hope His Grace will pardon me if I also desire to be 
equally <Vank m giving expression to our position. I did not expect 
at anv inoirrrifc during the last few days that I have been working 
over this question, that I w*ould go back with tho Kenya decision 
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That was not what I was aiming at, but I want to pnarap 
' lfi* 7r ^i ai ? no ^ W1S ^ tke substance of my propose 

1 x Ct *x d '- T ~ ie l an £uago of the resolution is a matter for 
r." 1but h 3 of the very essence of that resolution that 
Grace l n ‘tr- So ^? ndly ’ 1 want to GX Pla>n that whilo Fits 

accent tlm r^i t l l - at ? ls Ma J 0 _ st y’ s Government are not prepared to 
accent iwT^ 1011 1U / e| l ar( mi t<) Kenya, my country will refuso to 
Committee 4 T d J U1S10n as fina , 1 - Thirdly, I will make it plain that the 
OftYe W l , l!iV0 Proposed should, in conferring with the Colonial 
onW k! *- 6 wlc, £ st scope. That is to say, it must discuss not 
to Kcnva QU n+i, 0ns . offec T tln .K othcr Colonies, but also those relating 
* d ° not seo how you can possibly satisfy my 

mitteP ne S‘-+ T J a V 8 a . 1 wanted to say with regard to the Com¬ 
mittee, and its dealing with tho Colonial Office hero 

Canada. 


rwi now P asa . 0 p from the Duke of-Devonshire and the- 

- onial Olnco to the Dominion Ministers. I have listened with very 


~ x/uuumu« a navo usLciieu wiLu very 

k. i interest to the speech of Mr. Mackenzie King, and must 
fcaanK turn heartily for supporting me and accepting the substance of 
-r^^i r0 fi° s ? V there are just one or two words with regard to his 
xP cb that T would like to say. He referred to his view, or rather 
wi c . or,stn wtion put in his Parliament on the Resolution of 1921, 
mnVu T 1 - a P assa e e trom Mr. Meighen’s speech. Now, let 

•. te n ium that we are here sitting not as lawyers. Nor are wo 
111 a cmir . t hiw. Our functions are quite different. I 
suppose, we would claim that the functions of statesmen are very 
mich higher than those of lawyers, although I myself happen to be- 
associated with that noble profession. Now, the Resolution of 192] 
Ln ( Sj e, /?i ll0t drafted by a conveyancing lawyer. It was pro! 
oauiy drafted by some one of the statesmen around this table or 
p y ?? me °n© similar to a statesman, and I would like you and" your 
parliaments to approach it from the point of view of statesmen I 
Know that as a Prime Minister, and as a Partv politician, it mav 
I Ue to rol ; y on certain phrases, hut let me tell him that it would 
j. a Kreat mistake to dispose of it in those words as not morally 
funding upon him. I do not care whether they are legally binding 
upon him or not. T am inspired by the hope and particularly by the 
banner in which Mr. King has spoken, that the result of the' con-* 
lorence of the Committee which we propose to send to Canada with 
t;ne oonmnttee going to bo appointed there to consider questions 
. franchise cannot but lead to satisfactory ri ults. I will not anti- 
wpate the verdict of tho Conference of the two Committees, which 
f; ,r - King has to a certain extent, attempted to do. T will leave 
it entirely to the hands of the Committees to come to their own con- 
fusions, and then will be the time for us to discuss how far we aro 

°I ho 7 far vv V r0 **P*™ted. Rut 1 rocognis his 
X r Ji support and sympathy with me, and I appreciate that, Y 
? hank y°u, Mr. Mackenzie King, for tho spirit in which you be¬ 
spoken this morning. 


Australia. 

* rom Mr - Kin ?» I shall pass on to Mr. Bruoo, o.nd let me ex- 
• ‘p «y unreserved admiration for the manner in which he hn- 
® pototl Gus morning, and tho tribute be has paid to niv founiVv 
5* en > a ”M our civilisation. I note that ho considers it- unnecessary 
Ior lny Government to send any Committee to his country, because 
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(^tj/inks that the problem is such that it may he settled wit 
discussion. Well, that is encouraging to me, but i do venture 
to^express a hope that if we do decide to send a Committee, just to 
place our case before him and his Government, he will not refuse 
to accept that Committee. We do not want to send a Committee 
xo create any agitation in his country, nor for the matter of that, in 
any country. But if it is necessary for us to explain our position to 
.you, and help you in the problem, for Heaven’s sake, do not refuse 
to accept a Committee like that. We want simply to help you, and 
if without receiving a Committee from my Government and my 
country, you can solve the problem, so much the better for you, and 
so much the better for us, and so much the more creditable to you and 
your Government. 

New Zealand. 


Well, my thanks are also due to Mr. Massey. L hope Mr. Massey 
recognises that, in my speech on Wednesday, I thanked him. 1 very 
much appreciate his reference to the services of India during the War, 
and I do sincerely hope that such grievances as there may be in his 
country will receive sympathetic treatment at his hands. 1 do hope 
that ho will accept the substance of my resolution. We wish to help 
him in every possible way. We do not want to harass him in his own 
country or in his Government. 

South Africa. 

Now, from Mr. Massey, I propose to pass to General Smuts. I am 
sorry to miss him here. But I will say, he has never replied to the 
points I raised. He referred to my description of him as subt.e. 
Well, if he objects to that, I will withdraw it. But I will say tc.at 
his present speech is remarkably illusory and evasive. I raised ques¬ 
tions with regard to specific grievances relating to residence, acquisi¬ 
tion of land, and trading licenses in his country, and 1 find no expres¬ 
sion of opinion upon these questions. He then said that my resolu¬ 
tion had nothing to do with him. It has primarily to do with him. I 
made it abundantly plain in the course of my speech that 1 did not 
make an appeal to him on the basis of the resolution of 1921, but that 
my appeal was made to him independently of that resolution, and that 
I v. aated him to join hands with me in investigating the facts, and 
trying to devise some method of solving this problem, which he probably 
thinks insoluble, but which does not appear to me to be insoluble. 
Again, lie referred to Mr. Sastri, and the prejudice he lias caused, i 
have already said what I felt about Mr. Sastri, and I do not want to 
say anvthmg more. If Mr. Sastri’s fault was that he pleaded for his 
countrymen in the Dominions, then it is a fault which can reasonably 
be found with the 320 millions of his countrymen. 

A Misconception. 

Now, I will come to one particular portion of the speech, which 
struck me as based on an entire misconception, legal and cou ditutional. 
That is the question of citizenship. He said that India was the only 
country which probably claimed all political rights merely from ™. 10 
fact that Indians were British citizens. Let me warn him that India 
if* not the only country which holds that view. There are other coun¬ 
tries which hold those views. Well, he absolutely confuses territorial 
law with personal law. In other w r ords, his position, really, is tnia, 
that if in my own country I did not enjoy tho full rights of citizenship, 
when I go to his country, I must he under disabilities. 1 will put it 
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jaral Smuts what would have happened if an Irishman, _ 

v’ Constitution came into force, nad gone from Ireland, and 
cd down in Natal, or any other part there, and was told that "be¬ 
cause you aro not a free Nation within your own borders, you dare 
not Haim those rights, although you are qualified, according to our 
franchise law to claim them." There is an essential confusion in the 
position which General Smuts takes. 

,, ' 5^* tfko fact of the matter is this, that you cannot, according to 

f 0 +n 10C< i rn * aw c ^ z . ens hip> and according to the latest development 

oi thought on this subject, have two kinds of citizenship in the same 
•~ 1 P* re > a higher and a lower. When I go to your country, and I do 
satisfy the requirements of tho law of franchise, you have no right to 
tell me that because I am an Indian subject of Ilis Majesty, I shall not 
no entitled to exercise my Parliamentary rights. Therein lies the whole 
positmn that General Smuts has taken, and with regard to the dis¬ 
ability or Indians in tho purchase of townlands, and in respect of 
trade licenses and other things, General Smuts, as I said before, had 
not a word to say in his speech this morning. Therefore, the position 
remains this, that while L receive support, substantial and general, 
trom His Majesty’s Government and all the Dominion Prime Ministers, 
i nave.received no support from General Smuts. On the contrary, he 
expressed a desire that tho resolution of 1921 should be repealed, 
f ?£ C> * or V 1 ® reputation of this Conference, for the great reputation 
TU - 0 P 01 ™ 11 * 00 Prime Ministers, and for the reputation of His 
Majesty’s Government, nothing of the kind will be done, and that 
though you may tell my countrymen that the problem is undoubtedly 
» cuthoult one, I request you also to say that you are trying to discover 
solving it. If you will do that, you will change ou^ 
attitude with regard to Imperial questions. 

Repatriation from S. Africa. 

There is only one more remark 1 will make with regard to General 
fcmuts’ speech. He referred to the desire for repatriation, and the 
advice of Mr. Andrews. Let me tell you that if any one understands 
I’ 11 '• Andrews or knows him intimately, I do. There^aro hundreds and 
thousands of my countrymen in South Africa, who cannot speak their 
Mother tongue/ They have settled there. Their fathers have settled 
there, and it is very easy to understand how difficult they will find it 
to leave a lund in which they and their fathers and grandfathers have 
hved. It is for those reasons that Mr. Andrews advised, and it is for 
those reasons that I should advise them, not to leave that country, hut 
hght their battles until their position was recognised some day or other 
as that of equal citizens. 


General Smuts said that a a a British subject I could not claim 
that this problem would pass from the stage of a domestic problem to 
that of a foreign problem. He misunderstood me. It is not difficult 
t<> foresee a stage being reached when even tho Government of India, 
?hu‘h he has attacked over its attitude in regard to Kenya, but which 
f must admire for tho very -ame attitude which t did take, may find 
it necessary to appeal to His Majesty’s Government. and say that 
‘ ( me part of tho Empire is standing against the other, and it is for 
yen and His Majesty’s Government now to treat this problem inside 
your own Commonwealth as you would deal with a problem oi foreign 
policy.” That is what I meant, and I do anticipate a stage like that 
being reached at no distant date, in so far as the relations of India 
with South Africa are concerned. 
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' a fcIwiU pass on to what ray friend, Mr. Desmond FitzietfMK^ 
Wn l !°2 T contented than myself jfhT 


R'K hn trw I K complete Heil-uovernment in India, we 

^- ? , d J - e treate ^ on a lower footing in King George’s Empire Out 
.ide India, we have a strong sentiment on that point, andX^'can be 
no weakening in that sentiment so far as I am concerned and ,„ f 
^.„! Dy .i eHoW I coun ! ;r y n ? en “re concerned. There is no one who £ 


W more strongly thaii I do, or is workingharder 11 thtn° I Z° M 


withstanding any doubts that may be entertained “by MemberVof 
Majesty-s Government. But I will not allow those^Serations t 

T.h A CT'i f no rif I , I , ^ .. _ 


affect my position in regard to the status of Indians ove^eaf 

probfem wdl ^lfh,v B 0, ? in ; 0n f Sclf ,- Go ^u rnment to-morrow in India, the 
two I should l e *? 5° Therefore, let us not mix up the 

resolution -n f'ivnr the Conference would endorse a 

i x- on 3n , tav . or Self-Government, but I want them to endorse a 

^ t l!"^V1rT d to I,ldians and their position overseas I 
must also thank Mr. Warren for the support he has given me 

Only one word remains for me to say. When f moved that re 
solution, l perhaps did not make it quite clear that I was moving 
J,w J , Sa, i : , resolution is as follows.” I wish the Con? 
al~ said D th.n ? nd that 1 definitely ™ ved that resolution. I have 

Sfi2s2. , sr*45‘.s 


!L c ?.“ d >_• ?° fir as the sJpnlcmftav ^?uii%Zhi?h°i had 

idnesday last is concerned. I thank 


-!- ,r to. put before you cn Weuriesuay last is conceri 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, and all other Prime Minister! 
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her l nf < ll,!,^#?^ , r ea ' d: J desire to thank most sincerely the Mem- 

S*h rt" .*;? 

in the Empire I thank them P M?<? S f S Position of Indians 

signed to lhfa'ouestte k a±S t*£l p l ac P, they have as. 




as an isolated or focsl nr a,8p,ay ?. a or «»“ difficult bu-inos, not 

inrr aron P< -d 1 hn Tn^i- Jl ^ MSS V >n * 1 gained_ that the intensity of feci 
the diclillfoD „t r i® as due to the opinion widely held there that 
raci! 7nLr orft! f V’^’T ? CW ^ 011 °° lor - and badges of 

iievti Xhel’ • with that view. 'I he- 


; ■ 11 vv 1 bU hiiat view, i r>e- 

Mistaken course. This discussion had shown that I 
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justified. Any impartial person reviewing the statements} 
find it impossible to prove that any general ban is mam- 
^against Indians in the Empire, or that throughout the Empire 
they aro placed in an inferior statuB. or again, that such disabilities 
they may suffer from are based on color or racial grounds The Duke 
of Devonshire has shown that in West-Indian Colonies, British 
Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad, Indians enjoy the same rights as other 
British subjects. The same, 1 beliove, is true in Ceylon and Mauri¬ 
tius. Mr. Mackenzie King has told us that in eight out of nine Pro¬ 
vinces in Canada, Indians enjoy full rights of citizenship. If, in one 
1 rovince, there are exceptions to the general rule, these exceptions aro 
based, not on color distinction, but on rather complicated social and 
political considerations. Mr. Bruce has told us that representatives of 
every shade of political thought in Australia have shown sympathy 
wif h the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should enjoy full citizen 
rights. He believes that Australian public opinion is ready to welcome, 
as _ *ar as the position of domiciled Indians is concerned, any measure 
^hich i s conceived in the interests of the Empire as a whole. Gen. 
kmuts said: “It is not a question of color, it is a different question, 
*t is a case of a Binall civilisation, a small community, finding itself in 
ganger of being overwhelmed by a much older and powerful civilisation, 
tt is economic competition from people who have entirely different 
standards and view points from ourselves.” The same sentiments 
lave been expressed by representatives of other Dominions, notably 
rrT* Massey. These opinions are so remarkably similar in tone, that 
ms great body of Empire statesmen must surely bring conviction 
ai ? c comfort to any Indian whose feelings may have been injured or 
whose sense of dignity has been impaired by the contrary view. Let 
heir suspicions and doubts he allayed by the. o declarations of Em- 
P lf e leaders, sent out to the world trom this Conference. 

d*>f in ° now consider whether any action should he taken on the 
TrV^ e P ro P° : ' a ^ s placed before the Conference by my colleague, Sir 
J Sapru. He was not concerned, nor was the delegation oon- 
erned so much with his complete proposals as with the attitude thai 
oi-id be taken up by the Prime Ministers in their different Domi- 
ions on this subject. I consider, the position of Indians within tlio 
^ hi pi re has been most notably advanced in this Conference. Mr. 
th + 06 ^ as stated that he thinks any further enquiry unnecessary, but- 
6 J , at > on his return to Australia, he will consult hk colleagues, and 
hi w * Uit action can be taken. Mr. Mackenzie King has re-affirn . d 
^.^Rtatenient al>out the revision of the Federal law, and he is quite 
* Jn g, ^ * 5 thought desirable, for a Delegation to come to Canada 
nci to appoint a group to meet and confer with such a Delegation. 


. I rather gather, however, that passing this particular resolution 
s? l ght not necessarily assist in obtaining the result we desire. General 
. ' r auts, I am afraid^ will not be able to support the resolution. Ho, 

* true, did not support the resolution of 1921. I shouhl like to 
I do not rest my case entirely on that resolution, li ii ore had 
^ no resolution of 1921, this problem would still be urgent and 
Posing. The resolution of 1921 stands, but 1 rest mv case not merely 
l Pon a formula, but upon the broad equities of the easy and an 
Ppeal for justice and Imperial unity. I am quite aware of the diffi¬ 
culties of Houth Africa, but .1 hope that General Smuts, when he re- 1 
Ur &8, while alive to his own difficulties, will retain a vivid conscious- 
of our own difficulties. It has been said that the Empire Con- 
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!e should be unanimous in its resolution. I think, if this r^scJni—i 
*s pressed, some Members might be disposed not to vote for it, 
not because they do not sympathise with the end to be attained, but 
because they think this particular means either unnecessary or per¬ 
haps not desirable. Such a vote, therefore, might create a totally 
false impression in India of the real situation. I ask my friend, Sir 
T. B. Sapru, whether he might not consider it advisable not to press 
his resolution, but 1 am very anxious that it should be made quite 
plain in India what are the results that have been attained. I think, 
it would be most valuable if a short note could be added to the re¬ 
port of the Conference showing clearly what are the practical results 
of this dh ussion, and what India has gained. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S REPLY. 

Mr. BALDWIN said : After what has been said on behalf of 
the Dominions, and by the Duke of Devonshire on behalf of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. I have little to add. 1 should like, first of all, to 
read to the Conference a statement which has been drawn up as a 
result of informal discussions since our last meeting. It sets out for 
inclusion in the records of the Conference the result of Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s proposal as far as it relates to the Colonies and Protectorates. 

The statement is as follows: 

“The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir T. B. 
Sapru, that there should be full consultation and discussion between 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a Committee appointed by 
the Government of India upon all questions affecting British Indians 
domiciled in British Colonies and Protectorates, and Mandated terri¬ 
tories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to explain that be¬ 
fore decisions were taken as a result of discussion with the Committee, 
consultation with local Colonial Governments concerned, and in some 
cases, local enquiry, would be necessary. Further, while welcoming 
the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire reminded the Conference that 
His Majesty’s Government recently had come to certain decisions a3 
to Kenya, which represented, in their considered view, the very best 
that could be done in all the circumstances. While he saw no pros¬ 
pect of these decisions being modified, lie would give careful atten¬ 
tion to such representations as the Committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India might desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, while taking note of the above statement of the Duke, desired 
to make it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not be ac¬ 
cepted as final by the people of India.” 

I am glad to think that on this occasion, we have been able to 
arrange for speeches made at this table to be published. This con¬ 
stitutes a departure from the procedure at the 1921 Conference, when 
only the resolution, which has been quoted here more than once, was j 
made publ; . We shall, of course, include a brief summary of 
the proceedings when a report on the work of the Conference 
comes to he prepared. I hope, the Indian Delegation will 
feel, as t feel, that the discussions we have had on this 
subject have been most helpful and encouraging. There has not l 
merely been good will and an earnest attempt to meet India’s wishes 
as far as varying political and economic circumstance:: in different 
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the Empire permit, but we can record quite definite 
Theso are due to the growing sense of partnership among 
many peoples and races who owe common allegiance to the 
It is this sense of partnership, which 1 should like to stress. 
India’s value to the Empire and the Empire’s value to India are 
becoming everyday more clearly seen. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations rests upon no narrow basis. It is the greatest association 
known to the world of many races bound together evor more inti¬ 
mately by common interests and the mutual desire to help each other. 
Here,^ at these Conferences, w*o can, with full freedom, learn each 
other’s problems, each other’s point of view, and India can, I am 
sure, feel that the magnitude of her share in our common partnership 
p-nd of her contribution to the commonweal, is being realised in increas¬ 
ing measure. I am confident that Members of the Conference who 
hav6 spoken for India will feel, b 9 th from the manner in which 
their representations have been received, and from the actual results 
achieved, that mutual goodwill can, and does help each and all of 
us to solve our common problems. I think the Conference, as a whole, 
°an congratulate itself on what has been effected. 

Sir T. B. SAPRU said: “ Before the Conference leaves this very 
important subject, I desire to take up just two minutes of your 
time in making my own position quite clear. I ani completely satisfied 
with the kindness of my colleagues from the Dominions. I am sure, 
Indians throughout the Empire will derive new hopes and encourage¬ 
ment from their attitude. This, of course, does not apply to South 
Africa, regarding which country I had my say on Monday last. As 
regards the Colonial Office, I am very glad to notice that, the Com¬ 
mittee to he appointed as I suggested, is not to be restricted in &copo 
certain specified Colonies. To me, as an Indian, it is of course 
disappointing that the Duke, speaking last Monday, saw no prospect 
modifying the Kenya decisions, which, as I have already made clear, 
c an never be accepted in India, hut his agreement with the principle 
°f my scheme, and his consent to givo careful attention to such repre¬ 
sentations as the Committee may lay before him, inspires me with the 
nope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial Office may be 
■hown the way to an acceptable solution. I shall recommend those 
w ith whom I have any influence both in India and elsewhere, to work 
trough this Committee to obtain amelioration of such conditions as 
they and every Indian regard as incompatible with our National dig¬ 
nity, and with our position as equal subject in the Empire of our 
'ornmon sovereign. 


May I here just also refer to an expression of opinion made by 
Lord Peel to-day with regard to the resolution that T intended to 
£k>ve on the last occasionT thoroughly appreciate the advice that 
bay been given to me to-day by Lord Peel. I have noted with 
pleasnro the spirit ot cordiality shown hv m colleagues from 
*hl over the Empire, except Gen. Smuts. I take their speeches as 
' T ®ry encouraging, and I note that what l wanted really has been 
Achieved, namely that they recognise the character of the resolu¬ 
tion of 1921 , that they have given me the hope that they would do 
something material to achieve the end we have in view, namely, the 
Sfccomplishment of the principle of equality. Most of them have 
Accepted my suggestions about the Committees. Mr. Bruce thinks 
l ! ; at he can do without a Committee. As I said on a former oeca- 
} on s so much more honorable and creditable to him and to Ids country. 
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/Decause I have this support from Dominion Prime MinisfcgRjL-J 
^^pting one against, that I think it is unnecessary for mo to move 
my resolution formally. 

Lastly will you allow me to say one word about Lord 1 eel t' 
Throughout the anxious days I have had to spend upon this ques¬ 
tion within the last week, I received nothing but unreserved support 
and encouragement from him, and I am sure that when my country- 
men come to know how strongly he stood by ine, they will realise 
that noL only the Government of India and the great statesman who 
presides over that country have identified themselves with our National 
sentiment, hut that the Secretary of State has also done the same. 
May I tli..nk you, Sir, on behalf of myself, and those whom I repre¬ 
sent? 


MAHARAJA OF ALWAR. 

The MAHARAJA OF ALWAR stated: In this world of ours a 
great deal if not everything, depends on how far, and how we are 
able to control our human nature, and in what channels we can guide 
it in order to achieve successful results. It is easy enough to see 
dark patches, to brood over difficulties, exaggerate and enlarge upon 
them They will be overcome with remorse, repentance or despan, 
but history “ teaches us the great lesson that tho .world advances, 
and does not recede. When, without deluding ourselves, we are 
al le to buckle our determination to throw our vision leyond the 
clouds on to a silver lining, humanity, after all, behind which shines 
the radiance of Godhead, is not so black as °ur ima R in , a ^ on9 i t "”3 
unfulfilled desires and hopes are likely, sometimes, to paint 
upon stone can steadily be built into the edifice with single-hearted 
purpose, and with help, to cement our goodwill and toleration. Imd- 
our C'onforeiice of Members of the British Empire has assembled 
in order to shed light over dark patches, and exercise our determina- 
t/ori subscribing our quota to solve difficult prolilouis,. and instead 
of hypnotising ourselves with pessimism enable us to look ahead to 
the da n which must invariably follow the night. 

„ did not figure on the agenda of our Conference when wo 

to a much longer time than was ongmally conceived inorder to 
give everyone an opportunity to unburden his mind, and puyorward 
nnintc; of view In my own personal capacity, l said at ino 
cornu .nc-f merit of the Conference that, rightly or wrongly. and }• 

KS 

.Wf $?*£ & >5S? 

given a very welcome lead in viewing our problem relating to hia 

Dominion from a broad point of vtew. &ew 

tlia-'k .VY Bruce for the sympathy, and the I nine Ministers ol 1 
/md okI and Newfoundland for their very warm and cordial support 
^ f.hi us it related to their Dominions. From Ireland caroo a 
very warm-hearted response towards their fellow cituuns of the Empire 
in my country* 



MAHARAJA OF ALWAR. 

Gen. Smuts’ Invitation. 

tope, I may even thank General Smuts for >uch kind references 
made to my countrymen, ~ '. 




~-^***-«, I thauk him for extending to me 

personally an invitation to come to South Africa to see for myself the 
problems and difficulties that exist. 1 sincerely hope that I may 
he able to accept his very kind invitation. I almost wish that I 
was going back with him to his country, but at the present moment, 
this is not feasible, but that invitation will certainly not pass into 
oblivion, but remain in a tender corner of my heart and I hope, for 
the sake of my country, I may be able to respond to it at no very 
distant date. I make it clear, however, that I should like to come 
*n a personal capacity, not as a representative of my country, or my 
Order, for that is the best way to enhance my own personal knowledge 
of the difiieulties that exist, and understand the problems that 
exist in that country, which are perhaps the main cause of the 
whole question having come up so prominently. Gen. Smuts 
will appreciate, however, that although I may deprive myself 
of the pleasure of coming as a representative, I shall still come 
as an Indian and as one in whose heart these questions mi- 
donbtedlv rankle, hut who. for his personal satisfaction, am] 
if he can be of any use and is desired to be of any use to his coun¬ 
try, will be able to do so, while at the samo time keeping in mind 
the broader view of trying fully to appreciate the difficulties that 
exist on different sides. 


Now. what is the position of Indians overseas as we see it to-day, 
if you look on the bright side? Mr. Mackenzie King told us that 
in Canada there are eight provinces in which no legal disability exists 
with regard to Indians, and where, I understand, they have equal 
rights of franchise. 

[Mr. Mackenzie King interposed that there were nine divisions' 
in which they had no legal disabilities. There is political disability 
in one. That is all.] 

The Maharaja of Alwar continued: In Australia, although 

domiciled Indians amount only to about two thousand, we have tlie 
promise of the Australian Premier that they will be treated sympathe¬ 
tically and that this question has been the subject of considerable 
public discussion, and the representatives of every shade of political 
thought have shown sympathy with the claim that lawfully domiciled 
Indians should enjoy full citizenship lights, and finally, that so far as 
the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is concerned, any mea¬ 
sure which is conceived in the interests of the Empir as a whole w aid 
be welcome. In New Zealand the number of Indians is small, but 
the spirit which recognises no difference of race, color or creed, is 
indeed one that should inspire not only our admiration, but- also our 
gratitude, and the Prime Minister of New Zealand has told us they 
will give Indian residents privileges which are enjoyed by the people 
of the Aiulo-Saxon race, and that, there is practically no dill/rer.ee 
between them. It is of happy augury to hear words come out of 
the mouth of this responsible statesman, that the abom mal tribes of 
New Zealand are in exactly the same posit ton as European r< « Sclents, 
and that they have the same privileges in Parliamentary and local 
affair:; Tn Newfoundland, the number of Indians is smaller Mill, 
but wc are glad to see the same spirit prevailing, there v in New 
Zealand. In Ireland, the problem does not arise but w nevertheless 
appreciate and welcome the sentiments express.; by its represen- 
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/In South Africa, General Smuts has told us that iiV 
/Good Hope, and the Cape Province, Indians are exactly- 
footing as whites, and have the franchise. Gen. Smuts has 
hinted that in tho Transvaal and the Free State the franchise was not 
hud down by South Africa, but by the British Government. 

And now, after the Dominions, I come to tho Colonies. Hia 
Grace the Colonial Secretary has told us that so far as British Colonies 
and Protectorates are concerned, and in West Indian Colonies, British 
Indians are under no political or legal disability. This includes 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, where there is a considerable 
Indian population. In Ceylon, qualified British Indians will be eligible 
for the franchise in the same way as other British subjects. In 
Mauritius, there is no distinction between Indians and other British 
subjects. As regards eligibility for franchise in East Africa, there 
is no restriction on the number or race of unofficial members who 
may be nominated to the Councils. 


Now, gentlemen, I have to say this, that I know that some peoplo 
who read what I have said so far may consider that I have spoken 
empty platitudes, and that in doing so, I am seeking favors or honor. 
How far that vision is from my mind it is unnecessary to state, but 
if looking on the bright side of things is wrong in appreciating facta 
that are already before us, then I gladly stand open to the charge, 
and have no bones of contention ; but the primary reason why I have 
taken up your time in emphasising these facts is in order to condense 
what I have already said, that the whole British Empire is not such 
a dark patch for our countrymen as some would like to believe, and 
that there is much ground to improve the situation by showing our 
goodwill and co-operation. This does not mean that I do not appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties which lie, and they do lie. It is not difficult for 
human nature to bite or sting, but those are qualities which do not 
appeal to me in such an atmosphere as this. Difficulties that exist 
with regard to Indians overseas exist, I know, and all know, in 
British Columbia in Canada, in Natal, in South Africa, and 
have reached l climax in Kenya. In British Columbia, Mr. 
Mackenzie King told us very frankly that it “was a question 
of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise Act sup¬ 
ports it, which places Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, Mr. Mackenzie King told us very frankly that it was 
a question of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise Act 
supports it, which places Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, we are told the problem is not a racial one, but an economic 
one, and that Mr. Mackenzie King welcomes tho proposition made 
by Sir T. B. Sapru for a Committee to go to Canada to discuss the 
question with his Government. Responsible statesmen of Canada 
have bemi good enough to say that they welcomed Mr. Sastri, and gave 
him full opportunity to speak and confer with any persons ho might 
wish, in order to meet the difficulty, and finally, that when tho 
Federal Law comes up for revision, Canada will take care to see that 
Parliament is informed of India’s wishes. We sincerely hope that 
they will pay very favourable consideration to this important point. 

Regarding our people in Natal, Gen. Smuts, equally candidly, 
explained that if he gave Indians the right of franchise and equality, 
it could not then he withhold from the Native population or South 
Afric:., and would, under the circumstances, flood this portion of the 
country and demolish the work of 200 years ol white settlers. This 
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a potont argument, and I appreciate the difficulties, bu£^ 
as regards Natal, as also of other places, where such disatfrn - 
sexist, does not hinge on future migrations for flooding his country, 

, with right understanding, I believe the Government of India’s 
co-operation can be achieved to solve this difficulty. But the ques¬ 
tion is with regard to Indian settlers who have lived in Natal and 
who have invested their property and settled there for several genera¬ 
tions. Is it likely that, without the franchise, laws will be passed 
by those who possess the franchise to oust Indians from their rightful 
heritage since they went to that country under the British flag as 
peaceful settlers? Gen. Smuts gave the assurance in answer to my 
question, that Indians would have full rights of citizenship, and the; 
only question concerned was with regard to franchise. I hope, Souin 
Africa will give this question favorable consideration, not from the 
local, but from the Imperial point of view, in order to see that no* 
disabilities exist which would hamper the peaceful existence of my 
countrymen there. It would indeed be useful to advance in concilia¬ 
tory methods if General Smuts could see his way to asking his Parlia¬ 
ment to welcome our Committee to go there from India in order to* 
discuss frankly and candidly, and if necessary, quietly, the whole 
problem as it affects India. 


Now, I come to Kenya, I believe, from what I am informed, and 
from what I have seen myself, that no question of Indians overseas 
agitates their minds and gives them more feeling of racial discrimina¬ 
tion and loss of self-respect than the status of Indians in Kenya. I 
believe, it is mainly due to the fact that, while it has been asserted 
by previous Imperial Conferences that the Dominions have the right 
to settle their own populations, Kenya is not a Self-Governing 
Dominion, but a Crown Colony administered by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is to the British Government, therefore, that Indians look 
to see that their position, which has already become very awkward in 
Kenya by a minority of White settlers having been given a majority of 
votes, is not further jeopardised, and that they are not placed under 
disabilities by laws being passed by the majority segregating them, or 
eventually ousting them from the positions in which they have invested 
money in the country. I understand, and if T am wrong I hope I will 
be corrected, that His Grace at present holding charge of the Colonial 
Office has been good enough to agree that the Committee of India 
would be welcomed to discuss with him the whole probh m and that 
the entire question will be fully and sympathetically considered by the 
Imperial Government from the points of view nu 1 forward by the 
Indian Committee. May 1 thank His Grace and through him, Hie 
British Government, for this assurance, and earnestly hope that the 
final results will be an advance) on the present situation to cive cause 
for my countrymen to be grateful for assistance on this important 
problem of Indians overseas? 

Mahabaja’s Position as Delbgate. 

I have little more to say, but I wish to add this, that my posit ion 
as a delegate from India is likely to be misunderstood in some quarters 
even in India. Therefore, I would like to make it clear. I do 
not come here as an elected or selected representative of British India. 
I have not even bc<n elected or selected by ray brother Princes, or 
have their mandate. I think, you know that I am not an employee 
of the British Government. But in accordance with past precedent, 
I come here as a nominated representative of the Indian Princes, 
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ave been invited to work here by the Government of Indls 
^ ecretary of State. But although I carry no mandate for what 
say for my Ord-^r, I nevertheless liappen to be one of them. I am 
&n Indian. I belong to a family who have been loyal and faithful 
allies of the Crown and its Government. I have, therefore, primarily 
expressed my own views, but I hope also, what I feel to be the views 
of my Order, and my countrymen, or at least of some of them. 


1 much appreciated the compliment of having been asked to 
work on this Conference, but for the sake of my country. I hope 
my successor at the next one will be yven more fortunate in being 
elected by my Order to come to this distinguished gathering in con- 
sultat 1011 with and with the approval of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. I should welcome, indeed, if our member for two-thirds of 
India should be privileged to enjoy the same position, but on this 
topic, I will not attempt to speak, as it is outside my purview, and 
because I would be charged with treading on ground on which angels 
fear to go. 


Now, it. conclusion, I say this, that the whole question of Indians 
overseas is, we are told, in many places, an economic problem, but 
it is. not a racial one, to impress upon anyone the inferiority of any 
particular race. I, at any rate, welcome that sentiment, and feel 
now that this goodwill and co-operation is prevailing on all sides, that 
the whole of this difficult problem will be set at rest, and the earlier 
the better, within the domains of possibilities, so that India can 
turn her rnind towards her own domestic problems, and work out. 
her salvation to be a loyal and an integral part of the British Empire. 

lu conclusion, may I thank the Dominion Premiers for the words 
that have fallen from their lips, one of whom said that he certainly 
desired to see India go ahead, and that the 1921 Resolution passed 
by the previous Conference is regarded as a pledge which all con¬ 
cerned seem anxious to fulfil and uphold? Mr. Prime Minister and 
gemJemen, I thank you, one and all, for having created in this room 
that favorable atmosphere towards iny country which, I hope, will 
soon bear practical tangible results, not only for the sake of the 
British Empire, but for the sake of one-fifth of the human race. 
Mr. Harvey, in giving his views recently when Lord Curzon presided, 
■said, “ We have preferred settlement to argument .* 1 That exactly 
rums up my conclusion, and I hope I may be permitted to express 
iny final sentiments. Although it is in poetry, I think the words 
exactly express my views: 

64 What, then, shall be the guerdon, 

A great and priceless burden, 

Of tautening up our grand old Empire's chain, 

It shall be for us the glory 
To prove in full the story 
Our Brotherhood does not exist in vain, 

Don't criticise and grumble. 

Don't sneer at every stumble, 

Let each one try and see the other's aim 
And if at first we fail 
To hear the friendly hail 
Let us bear in mind the birthright of our slain* 

Let them well pull together, 

Rose and wattle, maple and heather, 
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Our own bright Star is rising with the morn. 
Aye, let s sail the ship together, 

Through storm and stress of weather, 
unv> ard, even onward, to the dawn. n 



Implications of Bit. Citizenship. 

was unaWe T \o 1 L°rrP E T 0 i N ? HIRE re £ retted that the Home Secretary 
n , to , e P resent > but as a statement had been circulated to all 

ma^° °he1oI hl f W °, UlU he eventually published, ho woufd like to 
make the following observations on his behalf. “ The interesting 
nhn ^ a nk discussion lias brought out in high relief the distinctive 
■ laracteristics of the British Empire or the Commonwealth, namely 

ent Um i ty for attamin g realisation in varying and independ- 

- t methods and practices under a great variety of conditions. At 
tae core lies the vital principle of a common British Nationality, on 
Unch the representatives of India have justly and eloquentlv laid 
Kreat stress, and which finds expression in Gen. Smuts’ words, 
onimon kingship is the binding link between the parts of tho Empire.* 
is not inconsistent with the principle, as has always been recog¬ 
nised, that every part of the Empire is free to settle its own domestic 
concerns, including questions with regard to rights to be enjoyed by 
any persons or classes of persons within its territory. In considering 
tne problems arising out of this right or freedom, it is important 
a C( V, lfl ^ e the lsslie by any ambiguous use of such words as 
ytizen or “ Citizenship.” If those words are used, as they 
rightly may be, as having local significance, and connoting the status 
° r right winch it is within the power of any Self-Governing Dominion 
yo confer on persons within its territory, they should not at the same 
time be^ used though "they are almost synoymous with an Imperial 
conception of Nationally. Imperial Nationality is one and indivi¬ 
sible; local citizenship and the rights and privileges attached to it may 
P e diverse. If we keep these two conceptions clearly in our minds 
ought to be possible, despite difficulties in detail and practice’ 
to maintain the principle of action consistent with Imperial Unity and 
Bocal Autonomy.” 


Gen. Smuts on Bn. Citizenship A Memorandum. 

General Smuts, in a memorandum to the Conference, states that 
the Indian claim to equal franchise rights in the Empire, outside 
- n dia, are due to a misconception of the nature of British citizenship, 
prising from the assumption that all siibjects of the King are equal 
lr °m which it is claimed that a British subject, on migration xo 
another part of the Empire, where British subjects enjoy full political 
rights, should be entitled, automatically, to enjoy these rights. This 
gumption is wrong. There is no equality pi British citizenship 
throughout the Empire. British citizenship is bound to be even 
*nore variable in future than in the past. Each constituent part 
the Empire would settle for itself the nature^of its ^citizenship. 
Hence, Indians going to Canada would not be entitled to claim equal 
Political rights with other citizens of Canada, any more than 
Canadians going to India or Australia. 
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We reproduce below the text of the Draft Ordinances affecting 
the Indian community proposed to be introduced in the Provincial 
Council and published for general information in the “Natal Provin¬ 
cial Gazette” dated, 15tli March 192S : — 

( 1 ) 

‘‘To amend the Laws relating to the grant of Licences to Whole¬ 
sale and Retail Dealers in Rural Districts.” 

Be it enacted by th^ Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows : -— 

1. This Ordinance may he cited as “The Rural Dealers Licer ing 
Law Amendment Ordinance, 1923,’’ and shall come into force on the 
1st day of November, 1923. 

2. This Ordinance shall extend to so much of the Province as 
lies outside the boundaries of Boroughs and Local Townships and none 
of its provisions, and no repeal or amendment of any existing law 
herein contained, shall apply to or affect Boroughs or Local Townships. 

3. The expression “The Administrator” as used in this Ordinance 
means the Administrator acting under the authority of tho Executive 
Committee. “Licence” means any licence to which Act No. 18, ISO" 7 , 
applies, and includes the transfer or renewal of a licence. 

4. Rural Licensing Boards for hearing and determining applica¬ 
tions for licences shall be constituted in each country throughout the 
Province, save as is provided in regard to the territory of Zululand 
and in regard to the combination of counties or the creation of areas. 
The Northern Districts as defined in Natal Act No. 1 of 1903, shall 
for the purposes of this Ordinance be constituted as one county. 

Ono such Board may be constituted for a county or combined 
counties, or Boards may be appointed for different parts of a county. 

5. (1) The Administrator may divide any county or any other 
area previously served by one Licensing Board into two or more areas, 
or combine two or more such areas contained in any one county, and 
may appoint fresh boards tor the newly defined areas. In either case 
tho existing Boards shall be dissolved as from the date fixed for the 
establishment of the new areas. 

(2) The Administrator may also alter the boundaries of any exist¬ 
ing areas, and it shall be in his discretion according to the circum¬ 
stances to dissolve the existing Boards and appoint new ones or to 
ahocate the existing Boards to the altered areas. 

Licensing Boards. 

6. (1) Each Licensing Board shall consist of a Chairman and four 
other members appointed by the Administrator. 

(2) No person shall be qualified for appointment a3 a member of 
a Licensing Board unless he is a resident owner or renter of a house 
or land in the county or area and is enrolled as a voter for Parliament. 

7. (1) Licensing Boards shall be appointed for successive tern s 
of 3 years. 
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,, When a vacancy occurs through the resignation of a m3 
4rwi.se, the Administrator shall appoint a qualified porso 
3 vacancy till the end of the current term. 

(3) Should a member be unable to attend a meeting or bo rescued 
or otherwise disqualified from sitting upon any application, the Admi¬ 
nistrator may, without obtaining the authority of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, appoint any person to act in his place. 


8 . 411 appointments of Rural Licensing Boards, with the 

of the Chairman and their members; all appointments made to full 
vacancies; the creation of all areas, and a description of tho bound¬ 
aries of all new or altered areas (unless such an area includes an en¬ 
tire county) shall be published in the “ Provincial Gazette, with a 
notification of the date on which anything so done is to take effect, 
and such publication shall for all purposes be sufficient proof of tho 
matters notified. 


9 . (1) The Boards shall meet as often as may be required for the 
despatch of business. 

2. A meeting shall be duly constituted by a quorum of four mem¬ 
bers, notwithstanding that owing to a vacancy the Board may net at 
the time be fully constituted. 

3 . In the absence of the Chairman a member may be chosen by 
those present to act as Chairman. 

4 . No member shall sit upon any case in which lie is directly or 
indirectly interested, or if an applicant or objector is his tenant or 
employee of his firm or partner, or if the premises in ques¬ 
tion are upon or within five miles from any premises licensed under 
Act No. 18, i 397, owned or occupied by him or his firm or partner. 

5 . The decision of the majority of the members present shall be 
the decision of the Board, but in the event of an equal division the 
decision of the Chairman shall be that of the Board. 

10 . Sections 4, 5 and 6 of Act No. 18, 1897; Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909; and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance No. 6 of 1916, m 
go far as they relate to any area or any case to which this Ordinance 
applies, shall cease to have effect, save so far as may be required for 
t he proper construction of Section 22 of this Ordinance. 


Powers of Boards. 

11. (1) Every Rural Licensing Board shall, within the area for 

which it is appointed, have a discre ion to refuse a wholesale or re¬ 
tail licence on any of the following grounds:-- 

(1) That the premises in respect of which the licence is applied 
for are not suitable; 

(2) That the class of business proposed to he carried on in such 
premises is not suited to the locality in which the business is to be 
carried on; 

( 0 ). That the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold 
such a licence or carry on such a business. 

( 4 ) A Rural Licensing Board hearing any application for the 
grant, transfer or renewal of a licence shall record evidence 

giv'.n for or against the application, and, where the application is 
refused, the reasons for the refusal. 
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^bject to the provisions of Section 12 of this Ordinance, 

/Of a Rural Licensing Board, or of the majority of its 
any application made to it for a licence or for the transfer 
of a licence shall be final and not be liable to reversal or alteration 
by any Court of law. 

12. (1) Any person whose application for a licence has been 

refused by a Rural Licensing Board on the ground that the appli¬ 
cant is not a fit and proper person to hold the licence applied for or 
to carry on the proposed business, and any person whose application 
for the renewal of a licence has for any reason been refused by a 
Rural Licensing Board, shall have a right of appeal from the decision 
to a Board of Appeal, to be known as the Rural Licensing Board of 
Appeal, which shall be appointed by the Administrator for the whole 
Province or for any specific part of the Province. 


(2) A Rural Licensing Board of Appeal shall consist of three per¬ 
sons, one of whom shall be designated by the Administrator as Chair¬ 
man. The qualifications of members or the Board, their tenure of 
office, their remuneration, the method of filling vacancies, and the pro¬ 
cedure of the Board shall be fixed by rules prescribed by the Adminis¬ 


trator. 

(3) The decision of a Rural Licensing Board of Appeal or of the 
majority of the members upon any matter brought^ before it shall, 
save as in Section 13 of this Ordinance is provided, be final and shall 
not be liable to reversal or alteration by any Court of law. 

13. It shall be competent for the applicant for the renewal of a 
licence, or for a person who has duly lodged an objection to such 
renewal, to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court 
or a local division thereof against any decision given or appeal brought 
in the matter under Section 12 of this Ordinance, and the court 
may order that the renewal applied for be granted or that it be not 
granted, or may in any case remit the matter to the Rural Licensing 
Board or to the Rq.rai Licensing Board of Appeal for re-hearing or 
re-consideration. 

14. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall he deemed to limit 
the jurisdiction of any Division of the Supreme Court to so. aside, on 
the grounds of irregularity or otherwise, the proceeding: of any 
Rural Licensing Board or any Rural Licensing Board of Appeal. 

15. The references in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 1897, and in any 
other law to Licensing Officers and Licensing Boards shall for the 
purposes of licences to which this Ordinance applies, be construed as 
references to the Licensing Boards constituted under this Ordinance. 

10. The proviso of Section 5 (1) of Ordinauce No. 6, 1916, is 
hereby repealed. 

17. Ill applications for licences shall he addressed to the officer 
appointea for that purpose by the Administrator. 

18. Any persons resident within the area of the Board or within 
five miles from the premises sought to be licensed, or owning or occu¬ 
pying similarly licensed premises within the same distance or any 
officer or member of a Police Force, may lodg* objections and oppose 
any licence on compliance with the rules in that hi alf. 

l'h Tile Board may in authorising a licence direct it to be sus¬ 
pended for the erection or completion of buildings according to ap- 
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Ians, with any modifications that may be authorized, 
execution of repairs or of any necessary alterations 
premises. 



20. If an application has been refused by a Rural Licensing 
Board no further application for a licence for the same premises 
may be brought till after the expiration of twelve months from the 
date of the application which has been refused. 


21. (1), No licence shall be issued unless and until its grant has 

been authorised by the Board. 


(2) Licenses shall be signed and issued by the Receivers of Re¬ 
venue upon a certificate from the proper officer that the licence has 
been approved. 


A su JP e nded licence shall not be issued until the Chairman of 
Board, or in his absence, another member on his behalf, certifies 
that the required conditions have been complied with, nor, in the 
case of an appeal, till the appeal has been determined. 

22. The following words shall be added to Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909: — 


Any person, alleging that sufficient notice of the application has 
:not been given in terras of the rules, shall also, if he would have been 
entitled to lodge objections, be entitled to applv to the Board for the 
application to be re-heard on proper notice. The Board may there¬ 
upon direct that its previous decision be suspended, and may upon the 
re-hearing decide upon the application ‘ denovo.’ 

23. Subpoenas under Section 4 of Ordinance No. 6, 1916, may be 
signed by any member of a Licensing Board. 

21. The reference in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 1897, to the Insol¬ 
vency Law shall be altered to Section 139 of the Insolvency Act No. 
32, 1916, or any amendment thereof, as regards the keeping of pro¬ 
per books or records in the English or Dutch language. 

25. Hie taxation of costs in terms of Section 5 (3) of Ordinance 
Iso. G, 1916, shall be by such officer as the rules may direct. 

26. The rules under Act No. 18. 1897, may 'provide for matters 
ot overy kind incidental to the administration of this Ordinance. 


Such rules may require the deposit of the licence money at the 
time of application, and its return if the licence is refused. 

27. The territory known as the Province of Zululand shall bo 
exclude', iromthe operation of this Ordinance in so far as it relates 
to Licensing Boards references to which in other parts of this Ordi¬ 
nance shall accordingly be construed in relation to the existing licens¬ 
ing authorities. 


r ^ Administrator may, however, by proclamation bring any part 
or Zululand not included in the Native Reserves under the operation 
ot the clauses of the Ordinance relating to Licensing Boards, and up- 
vn :ho hiking effect of such proclamation, Licensing Boards shall 
h < instituted for the pre-existing licensing authorities in the dis- 
so proclaimed. Sections 4 and 6 of Act No. 31. 1905, being to 
tha!: extent superseded for the purposes of licences coming under Act 
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MR. HULETT’S DRAFT ORDINANCES. 

c ■ ,,, 6 P osod t ,° be introduced by Mr. G. H. Hulett, M.P.C.). 

. i° nmenc the Local Townships Law No. 11, 1881, in regard 
to the qualification of Voters in Townships.” ’ g 

as follows ; e Jl aCted by tbo I>rovincial Council of the Province of Natal, 


be nualifieH 0] +n a w af ^ ?r tho P assln S ? f this Ordinance no person shall 
Section T of Law ! ente7ed , 0n the Town R ° n referred to in 

of tlie said law + 0r a vo * er .withm the meaning 

descendant in thn ^(^ot being ^ European origin,) is a native or 
ln th . e raale line of natives of countries which have no* 
i i th + 6 comin g int0 ^rce of the South Africa Act 1909 poal 
bessed elective representative institutions founded on the' Parliamen 

in-Coundl^n'ordeflve w® firs *. obt f ned f r°m the Governor-General- 
nance Provided tLt P I1R hlm t Tom the °P oratio « of this Ordi- 
FirS V? n 5 t d * at P crs °n who was on the Town Roll on the 

referred \o in i 92 ?’ T and ^ bo sti11 possesses the qualification 

eSeda^a vow n ? ° f Law N °' U * 1881 ’ sha11 contin ^ to be 

Ordinancif 1923 dinanC ° “ ay b ° dted as tho “ Township Franchise 

( 2 ) 

‘^To P amend°H be T ntr ° dU w d by Mr / G ‘ H Hulett, M.P.C.). 
sale aadCKl 1 ™ r ®' atl "g to the grant of Licences to Whole- 
saie^ncUtq^l Dealers m the Rural Districts of Natal.” 

j* ie ,i?y e ^ ra ff Ordinance is with the exception of section ^ 
p actlca M y bhe satne as the Administration’s Draft?Ordinance or tho 

No 22 lM°?Z tn 5 { and 6 + i of Ac l F°- 18 ’ 1897 > and Section 2 of Act 
ir?; “£» t. 909 ’ ln so far as they relate to any area or anv ca^o to which 
, P Grdln , anc ® applies, and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance No G 
1910, «r. hereby reeled, end the following i« en.S in hen thert 

.ithin i,:t r e h j.?, r 5“T *“'• 

or refuse a wholesale or retail licence’ d -scretion to issue 

(■i) ^ decision come to by such Licensing Ttnorri —— +_ *i 
or refusal of a licence shall not bo liable to review revorsnf * he ,f sue 

bu? nothing L OU thi s °L 1 ct7on S shali aS hc ln de^edlS ; 

Sttef m sas 




(3) It shall be competent for tho applicant for +i, a r 

licence or for a person who has dulv lodged an obi ct fo„Tn -od a 
iiowal to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court or 
a. local division thereof against anv decicion mum i rene T ' r 
Board under this section.^nd the Court nav ordm tfef \ Ucm F. 
applied for be granted or that it be not grant J nr * he 7C ’ >ewai 
remit, tho case for hearing. granted, or may in any caso 

“™ rd ,ie “ sts ot **• *»«• 
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THE TOWNSHIP ORDINANCE. 

To amend tlie Local Township Law No. 11, 1881, in respect of 

the Qualification of Voters.” , .. ... ^ f XT , n , 

Be it enacted by the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 

as follows: — 


1. The following words occuring in Section (7) of Law No. 11, 
1881, 

u persons possessing within the township a qualification entitlting 
them to vote for a member of the Legislative Council.” 
are hereby repealed, and the following shall bo substituted therefor: 

il every person who, being a British subject of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards, is— 

(a) The owner of immovable property within the township of 
the value of £50 or more; or 


(b) The renter of immovable property within the township of 
the yearly value of £10 or more; or 

(c) Resident within the township and in receipt of an income, 
inclusive of allowances, equal to £8 per month, or £96 per annum, 
and who has made application in the prescribed manner : 

Provided always tnat no person shall, save as is specially except¬ 
ed, be qualified to be enrolled or to be a voter for a township who is 
unable, by reason of deficient education, to read and write at least 
one of the official languages of the Union to the satisfaction of the 
person preparing the Town Roll in terms of Section 7 of the Princi¬ 
pal Law, or, in case the Roll is prepared by the Local Board or an 
official thereof, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate.” 

2. When two or more persons jointly own or rent any immov¬ 
able property within a township, each such person shall for the pur¬ 
poses of this Ordinance, he deemed to he the owner or renter of 
immovable property or the value corresponding to his share of the 
ownership, occupation or renting. 

(3) 

i( To grant Additional Powers to Town Councils and Local Boards 
in respect of the sale or lease of immovable property.” 

Be it enacted by the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows: — 


1. The Town Council of any Borough or the Local Board of 
any Township constituted under Law No. 11, 1881, in selling or leas¬ 
ing any immovable property belonging to the Borough or Township, 
may, with the consent of the Administrator, make provision in the 
conditions of sale or lease as to the style, class or value of build¬ 
ings to be erected thereon, and for restricting the use of such pro¬ 
perty safely to purposes of residence or business, and for restricting 
the ownership or occupation thereof or both to, and for prohibiting 
the ownership or occupation thereof or both by, persons or European 
descent, Asiatics or Natives, or persons of any one or more of such 
cbsoand may insert in the title deeds or leases of any such pro¬ 
perty the conditions necessary to give full force and effect to such pro¬ 
visions end restrictions. 


2. This Ordinance may be cited as (< The Borough and Town¬ 
ship Lands Ordinance, 1923.” 
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Debate in the Union Assembly 


<5L 


J 0 givo bolow a full report of the debate which took place in 
tho South African House of Assembly, Capetown, on April 17th, 

1 *23, on the Asiatic question : 

Mr. MACKEURTAN (S.A.P., Ambilo) introduced his motion 
dealing with the segregation of Asiatics. The motion read as follows : 
“That this House requests the Government to consider the advisabi¬ 
lity of the early introduction of legislation which will provide for 
the allocation to the Asiatic community of any one or more of tho 
Provinces of tho Union separate and distict areas, rural and urban, 
within any such Province, where that community may develop in 
accordance with its needs and standards of civilisation, due regard 
being had to the interests of the present and future European and 
Nativo population.” 


In moving it, he reminded the House that this was the 
third year in succession that a motion of this nature had been intro¬ 
duced into the House. On tho first occasion, said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
tho Asiatic Commission had issued their report and it stood down, as 
the report had first to be placed in the hands of the Government. 
Then last year, when the motion was brought forward, the Hon’ble 
Minister who dealt with the matter had not been in favour of com¬ 
pulsory segregation, but ho promised that if the municipalities took 
steps in favour of voluntary segregation ho would assist them. To 
a certain extent this had been given effect to. But those who sup¬ 
ported the idea of segregation had been impelled to go on. 

“There are one or two points,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, “that I 
want to emphasise. The first is that we should deal with a matter 
of this kind apart from any question of party. It is a national 
matter, affecting the dominance of Western civilisation in this 
country. I would like to make it perfectly clear that I do not deal 
with this matter on tho ground of alleged inferiority on tho part of 
India, but I want to deal with it as a question affecting our future, 
and I bring this motion forward because of my unalterable and 
unfailing belief, firstly, that the dominance of Western civilisation is 
threatened and, secondly, because of the duty I have to provide for 
the future of my children. These are the two motives which actuated 
me in bringing it forward.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Mackeurtan relieved tho Cape members of tho 
House by saying that he only proposed to deal with the problem as 
one affecting Natal and the Transvaal, as it did not arise in the confines 
of the Cape Provinoe. It did not appty to the Free State cither, 
through the foresight of the Republican Government—a statement 
which was received with Nationalist “hear, hear.” 

29 
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Mackeurtan went on to say that he did not propose to^ 
question as it affected the Chinese or Japanese, bu 
motion concerned the Indian from India and their descendants living 
in Natal. “I hope,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, “that we have heard the 
last of the introduction of Indian labour by our forefathers. If our 
forefathers ate sour grapes, must our children’s teeth be sot on edge 1 
If, he added, “you took a lodger into your house who promised to 
behave himself, would you take no steps against him if you found he 
was trying to dominate you V 

The member for Umbilo emphasised that the dominance of 
Asiatic trading was due to the fact of certain whites supporting theso 
Asiatic traders. The problem was mainly one affecting tho^ Transvaal 
and Natal Provinces but whereas in the Transvaal no Asiatic could 
own land, he could own land anywhere in Natal, but the question of 
trading licenses was regulated by the Licensing Officers of the 
Municipalities. 


“ I want,” went on Mr. Mackeurtan, “to put the position of 
Natal before the House to-day. Of a total of 165,000 Asiatics there 
ar0 141,000 in Natal, in which Province there are only 136,000 
Europeans, which show's that tho Asiatics outnumber the Europeans. 
The position is that practically all the Asiatics in the Union are in 
that Province. In Durban there are 52,000 Asiatics and 57,000 
Europeans. The result is that in a large majority of walks of life, 
the Asiatic is competing w 7 ith tho European who is trying to mako. a 
living in that town/’ The European population of Natal had in¬ 
creased by a much larger percentage since 1911, but, said the speaker, 
whore the Asiatic had increased was in the females, and it was very 
easy to seo what this would bring about. 

Mr. Mackeurtan proceeded to point out how the retail trade 
L* the rural areas in Natal had fallen into tho hands of Asiatics, 
lie said there were far more Asiatic licenses in the rural areas in 
that Province, and mentioned that in 1919 thero were 1,000 held 
by Asiatics as compared with 600 held by Europeans. They own, 
added; Mr. Mackeurtan, over £1,000,000 worth of property in 
Durban. The position at Stanger was very serious and the number 
of Asiatics on the township voters roll doubled that of tho European* 
and, in fact, they controlled the Government of that town. 
Mr. Mackeurtan read a statement to the House in which further 
details wore given of the position as it existed, and indicated that a 
number of young women and girls were employed by Asiatics. 

Continuing, Mr. Mackeurtan said he had two years experience 
as chairman of he Durban Unemployment Committee, and on that 
Committee he came into personal touch with hundreds of whi 1 o 
workers in the country— honest, eleanTiving men, who were unabie 
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.iu/omployrnent owing to the position creatod by tho Ajjfa 
s^ckourtan emphasised tho fact that tho Europeans wore being 
from certain, occupations, and unless something was done there 
would be an end to tho domination of Western civilisation in Natal. 
He went on to deal with tho measures that had been introduced 
by tho Government, but added that ho did not wish to look back 
but rather to tho future. “ Tho Government,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
has tried tho method of voluntary repatriation, and 1 give them 
credit for it, but it is not worth very much as tho Indians themselvos 
are thwarting it. 

IIo reminded the House of what had taken place at an auction 
salo in Durban whoro the public stopped the sale through a property 
being sold to an Indian, and the result had boon that the Government 
had consented to a Bill which provided that tho Municipality might 
reserve areas to bo sold to either Europeans, Natives or Asiatics. 

But that does not solve the question” emphasised tho speaker, “ and 
there are now two Ordinances boforo tho Provincial Council of 
Natal, the Licensing Ordinance and the Townships Franchiso 
Ordinance. It is sufficient to say that there* is considerable feeling 
over tho question of the Licensing Ordinance, and I should like to 
point out that whilo it makes an effort to doal with one asoeeb of 
uhc question, tho discretion of tho Licensing Officer is being eliminated. 
Is that really tho right way to deal with the position 1 Does it not 
make it worse 1 Under tho Retail Dealers' Act of 1887 tho Licensing 
Officer had the discretion to grant or refuse tho license.” 


The MINISTER of the INTERIOR pointed out at this stage 
that tho Select Committee to which this particular instance had been 
referred was considering an amendment dealing with tho point raised 
by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

Mr. Mackeurtan proceeded to say that this taking away of a 
right from the people of Natal was a retrograde step, and would 
only make the position worse, because it was restricting tlio powers 
at present vested in the Licensing Boards. “ I hope,” he added, 
“that the Provincial Council will not pass tho measure in its present 
form.” He next directed his remarks to the now Townships Franchise 
Law, and after explaining tho present position of the divisions 
of Tho Natal Province pointed out that under the Law of 
1881 tb : franchise was only enjoyed by those who wore on the 
electoral roll then, and the Act of 1896 precluded Asiatics from 
being on the electoral roll. Under the New Township Franchiso 
Ordinance the franchise was extended to any one who could read 
or write, whether be was black, white or green, provided he war 
a British subject. The Asiatics had been precluded by the Natal 
Law of 1896, and although a judge of the Natal Court had N , a a 
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it upsetting this principle, Mr. Mackeurtan said ho bo; 




fer with him and thought tho matter should be tested in the 
Appellate Division ; “ and if my view is right/' said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
“ I think tho Ordinance should be hold over till the point has been 
decided/' 

Mr. Mackeurtan described his proposal as being the middle 
course. Segregation would allow the Asiatics to carry on and earn 
a livelihood in that country. In 1908, he reminded the House, tho 
Natal Government had tried to prevent the granting of trading 
licenses, but the British Government had refused it on the ground 
that it would deprive tho Nationals of Natal of their right to 
live. The Asiatic Commission (see I. A. R. 1920), which recom¬ 
mended that Asiatics should not be allowed to own land outside tho 
coast belt, had recognised the principle of segregation, and that 
policy had also been advocated by Lord Milner in Kenya in 1921. 
Mr. Mackeurtan said ho felt sure that if the question wore put to 
the people they would be in favour of segregation, so strong was the 
popular feeling over the matter. 

Tho Government-of India had been pressing for the extension 
of tho franchise to Asiatics in this country, and Mr. Mackeurtan said 
he was quite in favour of some sort of local autonomy or municipal 
government when the segregation of the Asiatics had been carried 
out. “ But the people of this country say very firmly that, in regard 
to this matter, must we for ever listen to the Government of 
India V 


“ What is the position in Natal ?” Mr. Mackeurtan asked. “ We 
are now watching the Asiatic peacefully penetrating and preventing 
us from seeing where we will get an adequate livelihood for our 
children. ! appeal to the Minister for something to be done along 
the lilies I have indicated, otherwise I for one am/ He was 
second to none in recognising the Imperial position, but *o far 
as this problem was concerned he was first a South African, 
and there were thousands in Natal who held tho same view. 
(Nationalist members : “ Hear, hear/ ; ) There had been expressions 

used in Natal which he thought went too far, bub he sympathised 
with (he feelings of the speakers. He appealed to the Government 
to represent to the Indian Government that “we should be allow ed 
to dispose of our internal population in the manner in which we 
thought fit in consonance with our ideals/’ 

Mr. MARWICK, another member, in supporting the motion 
contended that- the idea of segregation was not a new one, also 
that the* demand for Parliamentary representation rested on flimsy 
grounds, seeing that in India 02 dy one person in 245 voted for 
the legislature. Mr. Idurwick spoke even more seriously than Mr. 
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tan, and contended that if the franchise here were extend _ 
tics, the European community would ultimately be at their 
mercy, and there would be a sort of semi-Eastern control in the 
towns of Natal v/hicii would lead to bad sanitation, unhealthy . con¬ 
ditions, and various abuses. The whole attitude of the Asiatic in 
Eastern countries showed he did not appreciate the status granted 
him. “ The future of the Europoan community in Natal is in the 
hands of the Indian community at the present moment,said Mr. 
Marwick, “ and unless some relief is granted, and granted speedily, 
thero is every likelihood that the acquisition of the Colonists of that 
Province will pass to the Indian and Natal will become an Indian 
colony.” There was a strong feeling in Natal, he added, against the 
passing of the Townships Franchise Act, and there was an increasing 
demand thero for the segregation of Natives throughout the Province. 

Mr. P. P. GROBLER (Nat., Rustenburg) in expressing sympathy 
with the motion, pointed out that but for the British intervention 
there would not have been a single Asiatic in the Transvaal. When 
the Transvaal Republic entered into a Convention with Britain, the 
Transvaal Government had no idea of Asiatics being allowed to 
enter. When Asiatics did however enter, a law was passed in 1885 
excluding Asiatics with the consent of the English Government, but 
on the Asiatics protesting to England the latter held that the law 
wa 3 in conflict with the London Convention. That was how the 
situation had developed in the Transvaal. To-day many towns and 
villages of the Transvaal were flooded by Asiatics. 

Mr. FEETHAM (S. A. P., Parktown) declared that they coaid 
never maintain Western civilisation if at the outset they ignore the 
ethical considerations upon which Western civilisation had boon built 
up. It was quite useless taking repressive measures, and he urged 
that more might be achieved by discussions, as the Indians were 
quite prepared to help in removing obstacles on either side. 

Mr. STRACHAN (Lab., Maritzburg North), speaking in support, 
of the motion, quoted from remarks of another speaker in Natal that 
thero were in one county in Natal 250 Indian storekeepers as against 
seven European. The trotting out of the Imperial argument and 
the Imperial connection and the relation betwoen India and England 
did not go down in Natal any longer and, as a speaker in Maritzburg 
said the other day, “We must tell England if necessary that she must 
choose between India and ourselves.” The Government did not 
intend to embark on any policy of segregation for Asiatics- but their 
policy was to allow the situation to develop aud it was going to de¬ 
velop with even more disastrous consequences than the situation on 
the Rand last year. It was honestly believed that in 20 y: ■ ' time’ 
Durb a would be a huge Asiatic bazaar. There was recently a con* 
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at Durban when everything went smoothly as long as the ^ 

^ i of the trading class of Indians was proposed, but there was 
riction when the Labour representatives proposed to deal with em¬ 
ployees in the printing and furniture-making industries. The compe¬ 
tition of the Asiatic storekeeper was unfair, and the Government 
could not ahow the situation to continue to dovelop. He moved to 
add to the motion the following words : “And also to include in such 
legislation provision for maintaining European standards of civilisation 
by ohe adoption of the principle of equal pay fpr equal work, and 
further that the Government be requested to embark on a more vigor¬ 
ous policy of encouraging and inducing tho repatriation of Asiatics. 0 

Col. CRESWELL (Lab., Stamford Hill) seconded this amond- 
menr. He recognised there was a great deal of force in the appeal 
thar the Imperial point of view must be considered. There were 
certain ethical considerations, but it was time the policy of drift was 
abandoned. W e were limited by the considerations of ordinary 
humanity and of prudence in not coming into conflict with Asiatic 
powers which we could not ignore. He did not want to see a 
Japanese fleet coming to ask what we meant. He suggested that the 
principles o our policy should be on tho lines of the motion and 
the amendment. Even if economic considerations were dismissed, 
Europeans would still have an antipathy to Asiatics living next doGr. 
He held that Indians born in this country no more belonged -to this 
country than a European born in India belonged to India. Surely it 
vva.') worth while to spend even millions in order to ransom back 
Natal for Europeans. 


Government’s Attitude. 

The MINISTER of the INTERIOR (Mr. DUNCAN) regarded it 
as desirable that oefore the debate concluded some statement should bo 
made on behalf of the Government. He agreed with Mr. Mackeurtan 
tliot moderation was the best policy to pursue in the matter of this 
vind. 1 his was one of the most delicate questions any Government 
rn ooufch Africa could have to tackle. “Where the vital interests of 
tae people of South; he said, “we will have to look to tho interests of 
South Ai'nca first, and that is the spirit in which we have dealt with 
the matter, but in doing so we do not say that we are going to deal 

the matter from the point of view of how our own position may 
be affected no matter how our relations with the rest of the world 
maj be affected. Let members bear in m’.id that the eyes of tho 
rose of the Asiatic peoples are watching this position, and not merely 
d 1 Indians only* In the first place, Mr. Duiican asked members 
te realise that he very large majority of tho Indian people in the 
country were people born in this country, and with these people it 
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Vossiblo to deal. Therefore wholesale emigration was ^ rn P\, 
iilMxHo emphasised the difficulties experienced by the European 
population of Natal, at the same time laying stress on the fact that 
but for tho presence of the Indian population quite a number of 
European merchants would find it impossible to make a living. 

Dealing with tho draft Ordinances before the Natal Provincial 
Council, Mr. Duncan mentioned that these draft Ordinances had 
been introduced after discussion and agreement between a deputation 
from Natal and the Government. Mr. Duncan went on to review 
tho points of the Ordinances agreed upon between the Government 
and the Natal deputation. In reply to representations by tho Natal 
Administrator, tho Government had stated that they did not insist 
on the powers of the licensing officers being restricted by statutory 
regulations. In regard to tho Township Franchise Qualification Ordi¬ 
nance, the agreement between the Government and the Natal deputa¬ 
tion was that such franchise should bo based on an educational -nd 
property qualification. The Government, howover, would not place 
any obstacle in tho way of tho Provincial Council dropping the 
Ordinance and making an appeal against the judgment of the Natal 
Judge in regard to the Law of 1881 as suggested by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

Coming to the question of Voluntary Repatriation, Mr. Duncan 
said not loss than 14,4 05 Indians had boon repatriated since January 
1914, and 11,000 had gone back under tho indenture system, a total 
of 26,300. This year 1,050 had been repatriated so far. He claimed 
that it was a mistake to suggest that nothing had been done. He said 
there was considerable opposition to this scheme on the part of the 
Indians themselves. Compulsory repat rati on was out of the question. 

On tho question of segregation he did not think the Europeans 
of Natal would like the coast bolt converted into an Asiatic 
settlement. 

Mr. Mackeurtan assured him ho had made no such suggestion. 

The Minister claimed that compulsory segregation was out of tho 
emo tion, but the Government felt that some measure of urban and 
rural segregation could and should bo put into practice. The idea 
was that separate areas might be sot, apart and the local authorities 
be empowered to bring forward their proposals to the Government, 
and if the Government was satisfied that the scheme was a satisfafr* 

tory one, it would be brought into effect. Under this scheme there 

would bo a measure of segregation, and it would not be possible for 
people oi different races to occupy land specially reserved for one 
particular race. From the sanitary point of view, it was undersuable 
that Indians and Natives should be made to live together m urban 
segregated areas. He felt, however, that where Europeans desired to 
live in certain parts there no other aces should bo allowed a measure 
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yntial rights and trading segregation should be intro 



an urban authority proposed to sot apart an 
Asiatics should be segregated, they might be allowed 
to put their proposals before some body appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment which body would also have the right to take the 
views of the persons cencerned. If the Government were satis¬ 
fied that a satisfactory scheme was proposed giving a fair op¬ 
portunity for the parties concerned to live and trade, the Govern¬ 
ment should be empowered to put into force such segregation and 
make it unlawful for people of other races to hold or occupy land 
set apart for this purpose. Existing trade licences outside those 
areas would have to lapse. He denied that the Government bad re¬ 
frained from taking action through neglect of the interests of South 
Africa, but from the difficulty of the situation and the prospect of 
increasing those difficulties, they must consider the interests of the 
large, well-educated and well-organised Indian community in our 
midst. Wo could not treat these people as if they were pawns but 
must deal with them with fairness and justice. Ho did not think 
they were going to have any cut and dried solution of this question ; it 
was only by living through it that the European population would 
bo able to show itself able to overcome the competition with those 
people. He was not one of those who believed that the white people 
could not overcome these difficulties. The source from which these 
people had come was now cut off. It was now left for them to 
deal with those in the country, and he felt that they must do so 
justly and wisely. Subject to the reservations he had mentioned 
he would accept Mr. Mackeurtans motion. 


Mr, P. Leroux van Niekerk (Nat. Waterberg) expressed 
himself as disappointed with the attitude of the Minister. The 
time was corning when the Asiatic question would constitute a most 
serious menace to the white population of South Africa, and the 
question was one which should bo tackled strongly and seriously. 


Adjournment of the Debate. 

At 6“ k J0 the adjournment of the debate was proposed by Mr, 
NioboHs (S. A. P., Zululand). Mr. Boydell (Lab. Greyville) asked 
that further facilities should be granted for the continuation of the 
discussion, which was supported by Mr. Mackcurtan, 

General SMUTS was afraid that it would be impossible to give 
further facilities. The Government had stated quite clearly under 
what conditions it was prepared to accept the motion, and members 
next year would have the Bill before them. 

The debate was adjourned till May 3rd. 
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Debate in the Natal Council, 


Con ,Bf a r ?P ort of tb ? d °hate ia the Natal Provincial 

Commumt ^— 1 1J23 ’ ° n nGW 0rdinaa ces affecting the Indian 

Ordinance 8 Air® S of tbo . R ’>™1 Dealers’ Licensing Draft 

further issneof DP L , La NDEK said it was in effect to restrict the 
thohktorv of tlC - tra ^ ln ^, hcenses in the Province. He traced 

sent 1 ad been wftyT‘f e legislation iu Natal, and recalled l.ow con- 
?ast two sessfons th Afl^ *?«.'°™i? anc es passed by that Council iu the 
Executive and f},r> A p 6r tb at there was a difference between that 
clear that tlFov wf Government in which the Government made it 
he removed Thev „ n ° preparod to all °w the principle of appeal to 
co to tighten un P^°P ose ^ S° a ? * ar as it were possible to 

was influenced {iv^tbn 6S '+ atlQ v‘ * le Union Government’s attitude 
G o V,. rn ml?t„; i,extraordinary state of affairs in India. The 
to abolish the nVh+ lr p enso responsibility would not permit them 
Indian: to i f ap P e! f Members might say, what have 

sense of th f- 1 11 s : l .J] iear ’ iear ^ but that would argue a lack of 
as was nislhl« S Slb t lIlty t lt " as tbeir da ty to go" only as far 
troversv^v nld riT t l0Ut «“harrassmg the British Government. Con- 
and the rhdit -® e rouad clauses dealing w-ith the licensing boards 

Inquiry .appeal. He quoted from the report of the Asiatic 

suCcToftST’ presided over , by Mr. Justice Lange, on the 

bad indFcated thFi 1 Cen n 3 i ?nd the r 'f h , ° f a PP eal - The Government 
that renFFt wm n l an . 0rdl . nance embodying tlio recommendations of 
strrtionbVdT d "''th approval and op these lines the Adinini- 

ne ii r brought forward the present Ordinance. The rio-ht of - n- 

S nSteff t0 a re / usal ?",*>« that the applicant w£ 

ritrhf ta “ 0 P er ® 2 n - A great deal was being taken away from the 
tcTiusist on P6 n fi Y nd i er ih t T? SUre th , 6 D°a.rJ would hav'e the right 
would V fir 1 , cla , f r s , bmtdin §> and agamat that decision there 
d Jo no appeal. The : ccond ground for refusal, namelv that 
the bus,ness was not suited to the locality, was capable of so wide 
tionl * '/i r ° t r, tlo P t lat 11 could be made to cover almost any npplica- 
the rm T 10 Durban licensing officer had told him that he approved of 
alroFd- aSUr ' and would prefer the authority in it to that*which' he 
Womb/ P -?u S ‘l s , 9ed X Ib e opinion of sue!) an authority must <—rv 
t i?’?ht with the Council. The Town Council of Durban had Veil 
ut fFrfF 0 Ordinance might he extended to include the Borough but 
ux.rortunately that had not been found possible. & ’ out 

Dic 0 i^ tr 'f5?. ,lander submitted that no good purpose was served in 
Passing Ordinances which they knew beforehand would bo vetoed, and 
lo-in ? em hors would realise that the Administration was not 

reiect SS” 1 ®" le g,slation in th ? proseiit- measure. The Council could 
c measure and leave the position as it was or amended in 
it. wo„h] , f,e drr ‘ ft submitted by Mr. Ilulett, which would mean that 
thivii n ' vetoed and the position would still be unchange.l ‘ ha 
t'$\” ' was to pass it as it stood, and give it a trial, end 

Hoar,!* t ij C 2 nr i 5e hc re «? uu Pf nded *» the certainty that the Rural 
( i ; n d P °ri d X D< ?- V6ty vnlnablem methods of restricting a growing 
' ;'f. The Ordinance would not bring about the flood in- of thl’ 
^untry with Asiatic traders, which had been predicted 
30 
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HULETT complimented the mover on his effort to justify his 
position which showed a rapid conversion from, his earlier views and 
the member for North Coast said that far from improving the position 
of the licensing authority it limited its discretion. 

On a point, of order, Mr. Hollander said that he had said that 
the discretion of the licensing authority had been curtailed, but that 
equally* the applicant’s right of appeal had been curtailed. 


Resuming Mr. Huletfc said that all he asked was that the exist¬ 
ing fight of the Licensing Officer should be transferred to, the Licens¬ 
ing Board. Tho present measure made it essential that a hcensc 
should be granted if the applicant could satisfy the conditions, and 
for that reason he considered it was a dangerous measure He 
charged the Government with having neglected to carry out lie pro¬ 
visions of the Lange report, and asked what right the Government had 
to use the report to iustify them vetoing the Council s ordinances. 
(He ir- hoar). Mr. Hulett contended that they were in a better posi¬ 
tion under existing legislation than under the proposed ordinance if 
the Government was going to consider the Indian Government agams 
our opinion in this country. When the Council had decided that it 
v-as necessary to pass measures such as this, the Government were 
not justified in vetoing the Council’s ordinances. The Government 
had no right to he influenced by the agitation in India. 

Mr COX expressed surprise at some of the remarks which. ha 
fallen from the mover. They had been informed that' 

difficulty had cropped up, but they subsequently discoverer that t w, s 
not V'tal The alteration was made, and then the Union Government 
having turned the measure down again said that they did so bcca ise 
it was not in accordance with the Government’s Asiatic Pol^L although 
what that policy was, was not very clear. Thw were told that they 
me t consider India, but that was not South Africa s aftan but Down 
ing Street’s. Why don’t the British Government govern India or leave 
it (Hear, hear.). Downing Street had made mistakes beforeh and 
had had to retrace its steps compelled thereto by the Protests ot t 
colonists of Australia and Canada as well as South Africa.. The 
question they had to consider was the effect of the A® 

Ordinance before them. It was a fact that every time the Coi ™9 
had touched licensing matters the results had not been ,^ry satis 
factorv, and it was wise that laymen should pay attention to tho 
opinion of experts. They had the opinion of an eminent K C. that 
the limitation of the authority o * tho Licensing Officer 
and another legal gentleman, a staunch, member 6f the S. A. 
had written to him expressing the opinion that the effectofthcor 
dinance would be to wipe out the white trader in the rural areas. 
The principle of the measure was excellent, and it would be a mist a 
not to agree to tho second reading,, but he saw no reason why it 
should not he sent to a Select Committee and re-drafted on the lines 
cf the measure which was vetoed. If they were self-respecting men 
thev would refuse to make the Council a mere annexe of the Union 
Cabinet. At the root of the matter lay the demand lor complete cen¬ 
tralisation of authority, and if they listened to the voice of the mem¬ 
ber for Stamford Hill, which would wheedle a bird off a tree they 
would forget those principles, which had won politic..' dbc.rty or 
Englishmen. If for no other reason than to affirm those principles, 
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send back the original measure and throw on the 
the responsibility of vetoing it again. 


COMHIE moved the adjournment of the debate to the next 
hich wa& agreed to without a division. 


The adjourned debate was resumed on the following day by Major 
Oomrie, who asked whether the appeal board would be appointed for 
the towns. The country strongly objected that a district board should 
have their decisions overriden by another board no better qualified 
than themselves. The man on the spot knew more about local needs 
and requirements than the man living at a distance. 


Mr. NICOLSON said he did not think the Union Government had 
made up its mind as to its policy on this question. They were let¬ 
ting things slide until their hands were forced by public opinion. He 
was not defying the Union Government, but they were there 
to claim their rights and they intended to ^ have them. 
(Hear, hear). If there was a difference of opinion between 
the British Government and India it was for the British 
Government to settle it. That was not South Africa’s con¬ 
cern. He asked the House not to take any chances. It was better 
to have the existing law than pass this Ordinance, which was very 
doubtful. It was very dangerous to widen the grounds of appeal. 
Who were qualified to decide whether new licences were to be issued 
in a district but the people themselves, and no one else? (Hear, 
hear). 


Mr. CLARKSON agreed that they did not want to loosen the 
present control, but they were not satisfied with the position as it was 
to day. The licensing laws were as near perfection as they could 
he if they were administered as they would like them to be. The 
only ground of appeal should be when a licence was refused on the 
grounds of nationality. He hoped that the Ordinance would be im¬ 
proved in Select Committee. There would be too many Asiatic 
licences granted in Natal in the last 5 years. They were out to stop 
the fair "countryside being spoiled by Asiatic stores. Where there 
were no Asiatics stores they did not want any with tin shanties spoil¬ 
ing the landscape and acting as meeting places for all the Natives in 
the locality. 

Mr. WHYTE said all the discussion had centred round the Indian 
licences* but the Ordinance applied to everyone. The petitions re¬ 
ceived from the Indian community indicated that they feared there 
was something in the Ordinance inimical to # tlieir interests. To-day 
the Indians were in full cry for full citizenship and he asked whether 
there were two single members of the Council prepared to grant that 
request. He was glad that the question was not being approached on 
party political lines, which was another example of the excellent way 
in which the Natal Provincial Council conducted its business. The 
Administrator was in charge of the ordinance, but it did not follow 
that the Administration, or at least the whole of it, had changed its 
opinions, but he intended to vote for the second reading in order to 
see whether the measure could not be tightened up. 

Mr. VAN ROOYEN felt the country was opposed to the Ordi 
nance, and be feared that the Executive was not m touch \vi;h what 
was going on in the rural districts to-day. Mr. Van Rooyon conclud¬ 
ed by saving,that if the old Voortrekkers who fought to nuke Natal 
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ban’s country, could know that the Whites were to-day 
by the Asiatics, they would turn in their graves. _ 

>-^MTr. FAHEY expressed the opinion that Mr. Hollander had been 
entrusted with this Ordinance because # anyone could make a bad 
case look passable it was the member for Stamford Hill. . (Laughter), 
lie compared him to a ring-master in charge of performing Mipials, 
who cracked his whip and said that if they did not accept this 
measure they would get nothing at all. The speaker looked upon the 
licensing appeal board, the big three, with suspicion, because he be¬ 
lieved it would bo chosen from men amenable to the Governments 
wishes. He hoped members would oppose the setting up of this appeal 
board, and insist on the widest discretion being given to the rural 
licensing authority. 


Mr. RUSSELL said the reason why last year’s Ordinance had been 
vetoed by the Union Government was^ because it afFected Indians. 
The Council was supposed to be a dignified body, but it was not to 
be allowed to pass an ordinance dealing with all sections or the com¬ 
munity because it effected a certain class. He was not prepared to 
sit on a Council which would submit to such an indignity. (Hear, 
hear). The position was impossible, ^nd he did not see how the 
Council could timely pass this Ordinance which had been sent to 
them by the Union Government. They must see to it that it was 
revised in Committee and sent back as an Ordinance which expressed 
the wishes of the Province. 


Mr. McAUSLIN moved the second reading of the Borough and 
Townships Lands Draft Ordinance. He was surprised at the petition 
which had been presented against the Ordinance, which only extend¬ 
ed a measure which already existed in Durban to the remainder of 
the Province. In Britain the right had already been exercised of dic¬ 
tating the business and residential areas and the structure of build¬ 
ing:, and he saw no reason for sending the Ordinance to a Select Com- 
n lit ice, although he could not oppose that course. It was a measure 
which should have been adopted by the wholo of South Africa years 


ago. 


Mr. HULETT asked the Administrator to ascertain whether it 
xvo'ild not he possible to insert a clause giving the local authority 
power to refuse transfer of property to persons of whom they aid not 
approve. 

Mr. RUSSELL said Mr. Hulett was practically asking for the 
power of segregation, which was outside the Council province. 
Nevertheless he would be glad to have legal opinion on the point. 

A second reading was agreed to, and the measure referred t > ft 
Select Committee consisting of Messrs Lund, Haycock, Sparks, Van 
der Merwe and McAuslin. 


TOWNSHIPS FRANCHISE. 


Mr DYSON moved the second reading of the Townships 
Franchise Draft Ordinance. He said that personally he was not pre¬ 
pared to sneer at India, England or the Union Government veto He 
was not a-burned to submit to authority, and it would be all the 
better for the world to-day if ti«crc was a little more respect tor 
authority, (Hear, bear.) The- Ordinance took away nothing or pre- 
vior.: qualifications, but simply added an educational test for tno 
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fiS&gfefuse. The Ordinance would be assented to, and would make it* 
legs difficult to keep off the roll the men whom they wanted kept off 
until the balance .of the population had been redressed. 

Mr. COX understood the measure was introduced on the grounds 
of respect for authority. On what authority? That of the electors 
who sent the members to the Council, or the electors of the Cape 
who gave the franchise to the Natives? Last session they passed a 
measure to keep any more Indians from coming on the townships 
rolls, but this was vetoed by the Union Government, who said that if 
they could satisfy the election officer that they could read and write 
one of the official languages they must be placed on the roll. Mem¬ 
bers knew very well that that would mean that- these people would 
get on the roli. He thought the original measure should he seut 
again to the Government, and that after the second reading the 
Ordinance should go to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HULETT said the Ordinance would not only admit Indians, 
but also Natives to the roll. If they passed the measure they could 
not on any future occasion pass legislation which would differentiate 
between Europeans and either Asiatics or Natives. He would voto 
for the second reading, but in Committee would move to substitute 
the vetoed clause for the educational clause. 


Mr. COLEMAN said the Council had unanimously taken up a 
position during the last two years, and they must maintain it if they 
were anxious to do justice and r'ght to the European people and 
their children of the Province. These people who claimed the fran¬ 
chise were alien in thought, life, religion and everything, and their 
life interests were bound up in Indian matters and Indian opinion. 
If the Indians were granted the franchise they must become tho 
governing factor in the Province, and they would govern it for the 
benefit of their own people. It would be fatal to the interests of 
the European and of the Indians themselves to allow that to happen. 
It was a question of the preservation of the European standard and 
of the interests of their children. 


Educational Test Opposed. 

The debate dragged on without breaking fresh ground, all the 
speakers opposing the educational test as being insufficient to 
keep the Indians off the township rolls. 

Mr. DYSON, in reply, said that the Government having vetoed 
the measure the Council had to make the best of their position. Tho 
proper thing to do was to pass the Ordinance. 

The second reading was adopted, and the Ordinance, on the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Hulett, sent to a Select Committee. 

Mr. WESSELS said that there were aliens applying for h\ :m$cs 
to-day who were worse than Asiatics. He feared ihat some of them 
were getting the Asiatic on the brain. He felt that the Ordinance 
would give the country all the prohibition it required for 1 lie time 
being. 

After several other speakers had contributed to the debate, Mr. 
Hollander rose to reply, and said that he shared the disappointment 
that last year’s Ordinance had been vetoed, lie took exception to 
homg likened to a ring—mast or. lie had not tried to coerce the 
Council but bad merely pointed out what the result would be if the 
Council rejected tire measure. lie asked the members who were pre- 
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the Conference with the Cabinet to say whether or nob^ 
do his best to put the views of tile Council before the Govern¬ 
ment, but he felt that L he administration would have failed in its 
duty if it had not prepared and presented to the Council a measuro 
on the lines indicated by the Government at the Conference. The 
administration would welcome the reference of the Ordinance to a 
Select Committee, to see whether it could be eightened up safely. If 
it were possible to do so none would be more pleased than himself. 

The second reading was agreed to without a division, and on the 
motion of Mr. Hollander, the draft Ordinance was referred to a Se¬ 
lect Committee, consisting of Messrs. Clarkson, Hulett, Van der 
Merwe, Cox and Hollandar, to report within fourteen days. 

The sittings of the Council have been adjourned until Monday, 
April 23 in order to allow the Select Committees to work through 
the whole of the present week. 
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The Figi Indians. 

fj U ? wl ! lr J /.'(count of the position of Indian in Fiji is taken 
' , Introduction by the liev. Mr. C. F Andrews to the “PiU 

£SK“*_» lm *• 'W " 1 "“*»•* cmrSi/IZ 

°- 1 '^ er .,, to , understand what is happening in Fiji to-dav mi if a 
e eariy, , t w, 1 be necessary to relate briefly the order of events in 
^^Colony during the last 10 years, which led to the stoppage of 
Will hi T on V ff . rat ‘°! 1 trom India. Reference to some of these? events 

S^uifip*'^.Tn'"p“r T ?"Sria? eport ' and *" aW «i 

onri ^ e 1 ! 91 ! 3 - T r ; MacNeil, of the Government of India Civil Service 
to Ill the pin Ml >, Chamankl of the United Provinces were sent out 
of fnili + Cr °wn Colonies to make enquiries concerning the condition 
of indentured labour from India. They summed up their whole Re 
port by saying that “the advantages under the indenture svstnfn 
eaId e to h th?m d! T ,Va n a8eS ' , ’i -T heir on h recommendation with re- 

?H) J, , oral P roblem , Which was at the root of all the suicides 

and murders, *vas that 50 women should he sent out with everv 100 

seen fim^- of „ 40 ’ , a P, rotesf '' iel - v inadequate proposal, as wUl be 
seen from Miss Garnham’s own statement which follows later. 

mprii^Tii Indian people were altogether dissatisfied with the Govern¬ 
ment Report, when it was published. Therefore Mr. W. W Pear on 
no i* U x? re sent out to gother to Fiji, in the vear 1915 by the Irulim 
quir P I° fc° ,Ve %n d T th0ir \ eh ? lf in -dor to J mke\a frih d en n - 
i ist'in +;,? i° re fortnnate Plough to return (in the spring of 1016) 
Uelh; 1 U e B ^ P r e sen t our evidence before the Viceroy’s Council at 
Iv," 1 , before the Session closed. Our Report was given to dl tlVn 
Sr -/ C °-T Cil - : ; nd t0 r. « ie Vicerov, 1 Lord HauHnge He was 
a». 1 « th ® evidence furnished, to convince the Home Government 
n f d , t lUS to - acce P* on behalf of the Government of India a Rill 
abolishing indentured labour altogether. This was carried , 

Ac“ 19i6 d PaSSed int ° laW UlldGr tha nanie of Abolition of Indenture 
Secret Agreement. 

®, ut ,a ter on. it was found, that a remark made in the Viceroy’s 
P-celi saying that a slight delay might be necessary, while adjust icnt 

o ST P* Fiii ' . a ? d P^ces, had been taken advantage 

or ov the < olomal Office (with the connivance of the India Office), end 
a secret agreement had been reached in writing by which this slight 
ueiay was interpreted as covering five more years’ recruiting in India 
or indentured labour, and therefore ten more years’ prolongation of 
he system It was only by a mere accident, that T discovered the 
socrot agreement. What happened was this. A high 
Rrai m Fiji wrote to me saying that the sugar planters in Fiji were 
congratulating themselves on having gained a five years’ respite. 
Was ln Japan at the time, with the poet. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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<^eipt of their letter, I came back to India and on the da; 
Arrival (October 2nd, 1916) I wrote a letter to the Viceroy telling 

_ of the outrageous wrong that was being done. This letter was 

formally acknowledged, and an enquiry into the matter was promised. 
But the whole subject was lost sight of; and when at last the Govern¬ 
ment was challenged in the public press, the people of India were 
coldly and officially referred to the statement of Lord Ilardinge, that 
a slight delay was necessary for readjustment of labour in the Colonies. 
At this, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Beasant, Lokmanya Tilak, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mai ay iy a and many other leaders, took up the indenture 
question as a primary national concern and the whole country rang 
with indignant, voices at this betrayal of India, in refusing to close 
down altogether the indentured labour, after a solemn promise had 
been given. What perhaps had more effect than anything else was 
the representation made by the women of India on behalf of their 
sisters abroad. Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Nehru, 
and others went up themselves to Delhi and were received by the 
Viceroy who promised to do all that he could to bring the system to an 
end immediately. This event is referred to in Miss Florence Garnhain s 
Report. It. was the chief argument, which I brought forward in 
Australia, when asking the women of Australia to unite with the 
women of India in bringing to light the facts concerning indentured 
Indian labour in Fiji. It accounts, more than anything else, for the 
women of Australia taking up the matter so earnestly and with such 
enthusiasm. 


The people of India again asked me to go out to Fiji after this 
crisis in order lo obtain more thorough and detailed information about 
the working of the indenture system. For, there appeared every 
possibility that further attempts would be made to open recruiting in 
India again, in order to provide for the sugar plantations of Fiji. 
This time I went out alone, and spent a great part of the year 1917 
in making the voyage there and in journeying to and fro on the main 
Island visiting the plantations. Some time was spent, at the end-of 
the year 1917 and at the beginning of 1918, in touring through 
Australia and explaining there the terrible conditions of immorality on 
the sugar plantations in Fiji. 


Miss Garnham’s Inquiry. 

Shortly after this visit to Australia, and in consequence of it, 
MS 9 Garnham, whom I had met in Australia, was chosen by the 
diilerent women’s organisations to go out and make an independent 
enquiry. This she did during the year 1918. After the most searching 
examii'ation, her judgment concerning the moral degradation, which 
had taken place under the indentured system, coincided with that of 
Mr. W. W. Pearson and my own. I should also mention, that the 
Rev. J. W. Burton, who at a much earlier date had studied the 
problem as a missionary in the' main Island, had come to the same 
conclusions and had published his findings in a book called 4 Fiji of 
To-day.’ It was therefore proved beyond much doubt, for any reason 
able person, that things were very bad indeed. Perhaps the most con¬ 
vincing proof of all, showing that there has been no exaggeration of 
any material character in the charges that were brought forward with 
regard to the immorality in the labourers’ u lines,” is the fact that 
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- the planters nor the Colonial Sugar Refining Company im -g 
issued any serious and detailed report or statement in defence 
- f indentured system in Fiji; nor have they answered the main 
moral arguments brought forward by those who condemned it 

On my return from Fiji the second time, I met Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, at Delhi. He asked me to prove my 
case I showed him Fiji Council Paper No. 54 which had been signed 
by the Chief Medical Officer, Dr. Lynch. If my memory is correct. 
Dr. Lynch was also a member of the Executive Council. This Council 
Paper, No. 54, was laid on the table of the House in Fiji and passed 


unanimously It N was then circulated as a Government Paper and sent 
'Si • n° ther CoIonies - If contained the following sentence, which was 

officially used concerning the immorality practised in the “ lines ” :_ 

“ Whon one indentured Indian women,”—so the Report ran,_“ has 

to ‘ sereo ’ there indentured men as well as various outsiders, the 
result in the cases of gonorrhoea and syphilis cannot be in question.” 
Air. Montagu was horrified and said to me, “ Do they publish things 
iike that in Government papers in Fiji?” I gave him the document, 
and he studied it. He then said to me, ‘ That’s quite enough! I don’t 
want to see anything more! Tell mo what you want done.’ 


It was during the same year, 1918, that Miss Florence Garnliam 
went out to Fiji. She naturally could obtain from the Indian women 
much more information than I could about the misery of their lives. 
If anything, her Report is more strongly worded than my own. 

After all this, a long and weary struggle had yet to take place 
before the final cancelling of the last period of indenture among those 
who had been brought out as late as 1916. Then, at the close of the 
year 1919, this welcome event happened. Tho New Year of 1920 
began in Fiji with complete freedom for every single Indian Jabourer 
in the Island. There was everywhere very great rejoicing and extra¬ 
vagant hopes of an immediate large increase in wages. This led very 
soon to a strike for a higher daily wage. A Government enquiry was 
instituted, to find out wliat was a living wages in Fiji, with food prices 
as high as they then were. Tho Commission's Report was inconclusive, 
but a statement by Mr. S. S. Chowla, a Government interpreter, who 
bad made a special study of the subject, placed the minimum living 
wages as high as 4 shillings a day. Gunboats were summoned from New 
as 2 shillings and six pence. The peacefulness of the strike was marred 
by police provocations, which led in turn to rioting. There followed 
very severe military repression. Gunboats were summoned from New 
Zealand. Altogether, there appears to have been panic among tho 
Europeans. Air. Al. Afanilal and his wife were deported, and later on 
were subjected to continual petty persecutions. The strike ended in 
failure. 


In the following year, a new strike began under the leadership of 
a Saclhu, named Bashist Aluni. This strike wa3 remarkably well 
organised and continued for about five months, without any violence at 
In the end, after terrible privations, the Indian labourers had 
?o come back to work at a wages which was much loss than they had 
demanded. 

Though, in outward appearance, both these strikes for higher wages 
d failed, yet they represented a discipline of the Indian community 
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hardening of powers of resistance. During the years 1920 UncJ 
a very large number of Indians returned to India, and some 
thousands in all (including sex-indentured labourers from British 
Guiana and Trinidad) were landed at the Calcutta Docks. These, for 
the most part, became absorbed in the upcountry villages, from which 
they had emigrated. But a residuum, of between twenty-five and 
thirty per cent, drifted back to Calcutta and lived in great misery and 
destitution in the slums of Matiaburj. Here, the Emigrants’ Friendly 
Society, under the devoted care of Mr. F. E. James of the Y. M. C. A, 
with Mr. H. C. Mukerji and many others as helpers, and the Marwari 
Association, with Mr. Barman as its chief worker spent laborious days 
in trying to rescue them from their wretchedness. The experience 
gained during those two years proved up to the hilt the unwisdom of 
inviting those who had gone out to these Colonies to return, with the 
expectation of getting employment in India. 

Sugar Trade. 


The middle of year 1922 witnessed at last a sudden depression in 
the sugar trade, after all the previous years of swollen profits. At the 
beginning of the year 1922, the Hon. Mr. M. Iledstrom had said, in 
the Fiji Legislative Council, “ During the past two years we have 
passed through a period of feverish prosperity.” He might have 
spoken, as far as the sugar trade was concerned, of at least eight 
instead of two years. For, since the beginning of the War, in 1914, 
the whole output of sugar had been taken over by the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments, and an exceedingly liberal sugar bounty 
had been given. 

When I was in Fiji, in 1917, I addressed a small group of planters 
—possibly 30 in number,—and asked them if they had made as much 
as £100,000 extra war profits, since the war started. They at once 
answered. 1 Yes,’ (Afterwards I found that I could have put my 
figures very much higher; but I guessed it a safe number). Then 1 
said to them “ Have you, gentlemen, passed on a single farthing of 
those extra war profits to the indentured labourers?” They answered: 
“ No,”—One of these planters had paid off the whole cost of his estate 
out of bis own net profits for a single year. This was not altogether 
exceptional during these years of the war and for two or three years 
after. 

War Profiteering. 

What the actual increased earnings of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company rose to, during those years, no one was able to discover. 
The O. S. R. (as it is always called in Fiji) has a thousand ways of 
concealing its actual gains; but they must have been enormous. This 
company is very nearly a monopoly in Fiji. There arc only two small 
companies besides. The C. S. R. owns ah the Railways, telephones, etc. 
a 1 a very large part of the most fertile soil belongs to it in addition. 
Fiji has been a veritable * gold mine.’ The ‘ Sydney Bulletin ’ in its 
financial columns published early in 1919, a business statement about 
this huge Australian concern, the C. S, R. Co., which reads as follows: — 

u Th - net profits shown in the table printed elsewhere are the 
figures shown by the C. S. It. Co.’s Directors. Whether they represent 
the true net profits, the ‘Sydney Bulletin 9 does not know, nor does 
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except the very few inside. In past balance sheets, 

, certainly did not disclose all the profits made; for instance,, 
he year rjlO they admitted that for fiiteen years they had been 
purchasing property in Fiji out of profits. The result is shown in the 
table. In 191b no less than £3,250,000 were written up and bonus 
shares issued in a new Company, called the Maoriland and Fiji Com¬ 
pany. A Directorate which can state 34 million pounds out of its sleeve 
in this way cannot expect its figures to be taken too seriously. It is 
a notable feature in the C. S. R. Co., that no matter what new 
troubles confront the Directorate its disclosed profits are not alfected 
to any extent. Working back over the past ten years gives an amazing 
record for this mammoth concern. Since 1907, no new capital has 
been got in. But in that year, besides the issue of fifteen thousand 
£20 shares, for which only £15 was paid £750,000 accumulated profits 
were capitalised. That Drought the paid-up capital to £2,500,000. 
The paid-up capital of the parent Company alone is now £3,250,000; 
and every penny of that % million is capitalised profit. Here is a 
short history of what has happened since 1908: 

Dividends paid ... ... 3,681,875 

Profits capitalised ... ... 750,000 

Assets written up and bonus shares issued 

in Maoriland and Fiji Co. ... 3,250,000 

Added to visible reserves ... ... 463,479 


£8,145,354 

This was not, however, the end of the story. During the years, 
1919 and 1920, and part of 1921, the great sugar boom continued, and 
almost fabulous profits were made. _ Yet in spite of these, the bitter 
labour struggle went on with practically no concessions to the labour¬ 
ers on the part of this monopolist Sugar Company. This was entirely 
in keeping with their former policy. For when, in the year 1917, 

I pointed out to the Company’s Chief Inspector, Mr. Dixon, that it was 
altogether iniquitous to keep the indentured labourers wages down to 
one shilling a day or five and six pence a week (equivalent to about 
two rupees nine annas in India) when the food prices had increased 
by over 100 per cent, and the extra war profits on sugar were so 
enormous, I could not get him to agree oven to a 25 per cent, rise of 
the daily wage, so that it might reach one shilling and three pence 
(equivalent in India to about five annas). It was pointed out to him 
that one Tamil labourer had committed suicide, because he could not 
bear to see his wife and young cihldren starving and went over all 
these things with Mr. Dixon hut the C. S. R. Co. Head-quarters in 
Sydney steadily refused to raise the labourers’ wages until they were 
practically compelled by the Fiji Government to do so. This grudging 
Policy has characterised the C. S. R. Co, all along with respect to the 
Indian wages. More than any other cause it has led to the intense 
discontent and bitterness of recent years. It would seem as though 
this monopolist Company were determined to beat down the Indian 
labourer below' the margin of subsistence. Recently it has reduced the 
daily wage to one shilling and six pence. At the same time, I have 
cuten brought to the notice of the Indian public certain schemes of 
Jfldian land settlement on the Company's estates, which are in strange- 
Contrast to their illiberal policy of wages. 

Though the Indian labourers have been all free ever since January, 
1920, yet the evils of the old indenture system are still clinging on. 
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to-day. Above all the earlier enforced immorality lias u> uu 
^ ms been overcome. The crowning bitterness and hardship lias been 
experienced this year, when a Poll Tax of one pound sterling for each 
each adult, has been imposed. Over 90 per cent, of this, will have 
to be paid by the Indian community alone, which has been already 
impoverished by two strikes and also by the refusal on the part of the 
Colonial Sugar Company to givea living wage to their Indian em- 
ployees. So serious has been the situation that the nominated Indian 
Member or Counci., the Hon. Badre Maharaj, who had hitherto been 
°f Government to such an extent that his name had become 
ai si iked by the Indian Community, has now resigned his seat on the 
Council alter protesting against the iniquity of the new Tax. 


+u° rt + narratlve will be sufficient to make the background 
™, ir , ^9 P a Pers "'>’!<* fcUo*. An extract from one of the 

n W -n IC H, are continually reaching me from Fiji, may hero 

S- s haVe^o^Lf 10 ^ V1Vld,y the SC ; ene > with wbich future 
Fn Hindi s folW:- W ° man ’ b ° rn ln Fiji > writes to ™ 


difficulties pA'iiA tAi'A went to Ipdia on account of insufferable 
acuities m lip But they found it impossible to live in India be- 

But1iFforW°/T ban r P n ? e fche , 'J lloIe party had t0 return to Fiji. 

monev nFv - y my husband was left > because there was not sufficient 
oncj o his passage. At present, the life in Fiji itself is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and miserable. Thousands of labourers have "been 
thrown out of employment. The fields, which you saw full of sugar- 

ar^sfrtir Sind T l yiD g-f e - The used to v®sit 

ar- uo ,11 ted. the land, about which you gave a vivid deserintion in 

„»our report, now presents a dismal picture to the visitor’s gaze We 

expected much from the Commission; which came to Fiji; but we have 

heard nothing about it. I am surrounded by a hundred diffictlHes 

l fn? nreawT* 1118 0,10 1S ^ 1 bave lost my husb »nd. Thero can 
cinimV'Ff^ vi ’ ?S y ? u kn °r’’ ,*° a Hindu wife than that! I 
S rnnfi r ?iI t r f PreSS '°u- to i my fee 1 h , ng8 ’ but you v.-ell imagine 
request ymi to help me"’’ 658 ° nd benevolei ’ ee of I earnestly 


- r ,/ ls 1 'j e translation of one out of the numberless letters, which 
, , to me from these poor and distressed people. The misery that 

trok 'rnn Ca The ul ‘»foW indentured systek ; P the homes that have 
f 'I' np *, the ]lves .that have been finally ruined; the humiliations 

^tup'tZt^ r r V6d; I b ° ° E Indian honour and Indian 

con ki- n ’ > b T n raade-God alone, in His infinite mercy and 

compassion, can heal and redeem them all 1 


Lady Doctor's Appointmi^. 

A word must be said concerning the Australian Women’s Associa- 
s ^ t M ? 8 Florence Gcrnham to represent them in Fiji, 
ff^er U) (Ltferent Associations, in Australia, Tasmania and New 
Joined to %* th ? T in ihls w ork on behalf of humanity. Before 
i -e.t ^tra ha, early in 1918, I had visited every province from West 

I 1 - 1 * !e tr T a ** 08S the g reat Australian Desert, to 

A 1 ' n ?land in the North East J had been very greatly impressed with 
■ i,jrit of sympathy which I found everywhere among the Australian 
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rid my trust was not unfounded. After I had left the wol^ 
even more earnestly than when I was present. It sbouldbe 
—=—rfed, also, that these Australian Women’s Associations were in¬ 
strumental in getting a first-rate Lady Doctor, Dr. M. Staley, to 
over to Fiji for the special purpose of helping in their sickness the 
Indian women. Unfortunately, the Fiji Government, in their retrench¬ 
ment scheme, ^ have now cancelled her appointment and she hris been 
obliged to retire. One day, quite recently, while I was in London, an 
Australian Lady from Sydney sought me out and found me after much 
difficulty. She told me that she was doing all she could to get Dr 
Staley’s appointment resanctioned, and we talked out the whole sub¬ 
ject. In all the miserable welter of racialism, which this description of 
conditions in Fiji discloses, this touch of true humanity on the part 
of the Australian women will he remembered with thankfulness in 
India. 
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India in the British Parliament 

Tho last issue of the Register chronicles Indian debates in Pari in- 
ment up to August 1922. Mr. Lloyd George, then premier and the 
author of the infamous “Steel-frame” speech, soon after fell from 

power. This was owing to his habitual game of bluff which ho one- 

more tned to play against the Young Turks who had crushed the 

Greeks then backed by the British cabinet. On September 22 , 192 ? 

an influential Labour Deputation to tho Premier assailed his militarist 
policy against the Turks, and Mr. Georgo once more lied in 
giving an assurauce that his policy was “ substantially that as laid 
down by tho Labour Party in 1918”! For his Turkish policy 
Mr. George fell and Angora flourished. Parliament was dissolved on 
October 26th and in tho General Election that followed, the Con¬ 
servative party came into power with Mr. Bonar Law as the' Premier 
Lord Peel as the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Winterton 
as the, Under-Secretary. The Labour party now became “His 
Majesty s opposition ” with Mr. Eamsay Macdonald as the leader 
Ike advent of the Tory Govornmont spelled a spirit of despair in 
India while it greatly heartened the die-hards and the European 
elements in India. The result was soon seen in the torrent of 
questions asked in the Commons giving vent to the most vapid 
die-hard views, and in tho appointment of the Royal Commission 
to pay more money to the European Services in India. Parliament 

mot only for a very short session in November-Decembor 1922 nd 

there was no debate on India. 

On Dec. 12th Colonol Wedgwood tried to got a hearing for tho 
suggestion that there should be a general amnesty in India but 
k° proposal was turned down by Lord Winterton. Tho Colonel’s 
Ti^on was based upon tho plea (as statod in his question) 
at the All-India Congress Committee was about equally divided 
as t° t h 0 propriety of so far modifying the non-co-operation 
tl. fi as to . sanction election to tho Legislative Councils, and ho urged 
q at fc he chief obstacle to this change of polioy was that nearly all the 
loaders had been in goal, whereby they were debarred from 
sliding for election unless some individual pardons or a genoral 
Btai° Sty WaS dcclared - Colonel Wedgwood wanted the Secretary of 
rn ,."\ *?. consult with the Viceroy as to tho best method of gottim 

chan V s 80 that tbe leaders referred to might havo the 

ncQ of standing for the Councils. 

ij0rd Winterton, in answering the question, referred to th* C'vil 
30(a) 
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lence Inquiry Committee as being equally divided 1 



)i council entry, and he quoted one section as putting 
ttg^dew that so long as there was a rule disqualifying persons^ 

been convicted, it would be inconsistent with their self-respect 
and dignity to lift the ban upon the Legislatures. 

Sir Charles Yate, true to his vindictive record, wanted tho 
number of prisoners to be increased instead of getting thorn reduced. 
He tried to convince the Secretary of State that the members of 
tho Civil Disobedience Committee had thomselves broken tho law, and 
he wanted to know why they also were not clapped into goal. 

Sir Charles Yate was also not satisfied with the “protection” which 
was afforded to the Princes of India by the penal legislation then 
parsed against the Indian Press. Ho wanted the same sort of punish¬ 
ment applied to those newspapers which dared to criticise tho 
administrative methods of British officials. In the question to tho 
Under Secretary on tho day bofore (Dec. 11th) ho alleged that it 
was the want of protection from whVxt he called “ vilification by tho 
non-co-operation Press” that was driving many officers of the 
Civil Services and police in India to apply for proportionate pensions 
before completing their full terms. Ho urged that the Secretary of 
State should consider tho question of bringing into force “ some more 
effective method of putting a stop to this abuse of its servants, British 
and Indian, than exists at present.” 

On Dec. 14th he again asked whether, considering that tho 
Governments of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Burma had already 
taken action in the matter, tho Government of India would issue 
instructions that legal assistance in bringing actions against the offend¬ 
ing newspapers was to be given to all Government servants, both 
British and Indian, who had been defamed in the British Press ? 


Earl Winterton : I think it is evident from the facts stated in 
the question that there is no reason to suggest to the Government 
of India the issue of any public orders. 

Sir Charles pressed tho Secretary of State to communicate to 
the Government of India the desirability of bringing in legislation to 
protect the Civil Service and ihe police in India from vilification 
by the non-co-oporatiori Press in India similar to that lately brought 
in for the protection of Indian ruling chiefs and princes. 

Earl Winterton : The Hon. and gallant member must be aware 
of the peculiar difficulties which, in the practice, made it impossible 
for ruling chiefs to obtain redress against libels published in British 
India by recourse to the Law Courts. Ho must also bo aware of tho 
reciprocal obligations existing between British India and the native 
States for the prevention of sedition. The position of public servants j 
presents no analogy. So far as attacks upon their conduct are ati 
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excite disaffection against the lawfully established Go\^ 
<eyni 3 ^ht, the ordinary criminal law provides a remedy. Against 
personal libels they have the same means of redress as any other 
subject of the Crown, and the hon. and gallant member knows that 
this means has been successfully employed. 


$l 


Other Indian Questions. 

In reply to a question from Sir A. Holbrook, Lord Winterton said 
that the Secretary of State was giving anxious consideration to the 
whole situation of the public services in India. As regards the general 
outlook, ho stated that it appeared from the latest information avail¬ 
able that there had been some appreciable improvement, and conditions 
might fairly be said to bo more hopoful than they were 18 months 
ago. 

Railway Development and Public Works. 

Major Kelley asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
amount of the money recently raised in England by the Indian 
Government for railway development and public works had been 
expended; how much of it had been spent in England; whether 
any arrangements hod been made to purchase further supplies of 
material in Great Britain; and whether tho Indian Government 
proposed to make further application to British investors ? 

Earl Winterton : So far as can be ascertained about 20| millions 
have been spent on capital account on Indian railways since 1st April, 
1921. This amount is approximate as full details of expenditure 
in India in the current year are not available. Of the above sum 
17i millions havo been expended on supplies in this country, and 
further largo supplies of material have been ordered in this country. 
As regards the last part of the question, I would refer my hon, and 
gallant Friend to the discussions on the last East India Loans Bills 
earlier in the year. 

Purchase of Stores. 

At this time there was groat unemployment crisis in Britain, and 
Labour Members were strongly opposed to Indian orders being placed 
on the continent. On Dec. 15th'Mr. Tom Griffiths (a Welsh Labour 
member) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether ho was 
'vware that the India Office had given a tyre order to German firms,, 
although the quotations of English firms wero only slightly higher than 
the German quotations and whether, seeing that unemployed workers 
who were receiving unemployed leuefit could be profitably employed 
producing coal and steel to manufacture these tyres, he would consi¬ 
der tho advisability of placing these orders in England until the 
exchanges were stabilised ? 

Lord Winterton replied as follows; The hon. member refers 
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ribh to an order recently placed by the High Commissioner 
The purchase of stores for the Indian Government is no 
longer undertaken by the India Office. Such purchases are made by 
the High Commissioner, who is now directly responsible to the 
Government of India. I have, however, ascertained from the High 
Commissioner that in this particular case the lowest British quota¬ 
tion was very nearly double the amount at which the order was 
placed for tyros of Gorman manufacture. Any other decision than 
this would have been obviously unjust to India, whose interests 
ought to be the first consideration (though they have often been the 
last) in such transactions. It is regrettable that British manufac¬ 
turers should allow themselves to be undercut in this way but 
Labour members ought to look elsewhore for a remedy instead of 
seeking to penalise tho tax-payers of India. 


Soon after this Parliament adjourned in the middle of December 
for a long recess and was opened on February 13th formally by tho 
King. In the debate that followed the address there was no reference 
ito India, as the only two topics which were agitating European 
politics at that time was the French occupation of the Buhr and the 
Lausanne Conference with the Turks. 


Mr. Montagu on tho Civil Services. 

In the meantime, however, the advent of the now Tory Govt, 
in England was the signal for a vigorous agitation for tho so-called 
f ‘Service s'* grievances which were held to follow from the Indian 
Beforms. Early in January 1923 Mr. Montagu himself emerged 
from his retirement to advocate the claims of tho civil services in 
India to additional emoluments. Two long articles from his pen 
appeared in the London 'limes on the subject. He did not say off¬ 
hand that increases of pay and pensions should be granted but he 
supported the demand for an inquiry into the present position, and 
the general trend of his argument was that some case for enhance¬ 
ment could be made out. But ho admitted that tho pay of the 
Indian services compared favourably with that of the Colonial 
services, and still more with tho pay of the colonial services of other 
countries (as any one will find who cares to look into the salaries, 
for ii.stanco, f officials in the French settlements). He must also 
have I con fully awuro of the present condition of India’s finances, 
and no one knows better that higher salaries mean an increased 
burden for millions of people who are already struggling under an 
excessive load of taxation. 

Mr. Montagu even had the hardihood to suggest that the 
Inehcapo Committee, which was sent out to India to cut down ex¬ 
penditure in every possible direction, might be able to find some 
nu .ms of improving tho expectations of discontented civilians ! How 
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'0 done ? “ It may woll bo ”, said the ex-Secretary 

_ &at the inquiry I am suggesting or the Inchcape Committee 
can recommend some retrenchment by the absorption of appointments 
or posts which can be dispensed with.” In other words the 
retrenchment of waste departments and superfluous posts were not to 
benefit India but the White Services. 


The Royal Commission. 

On January 4th. it was known in England that Lord Peel 
had already decided to recommend that the whole question of the 
position, prospects and grievances of the Indian Civil Services would 
be examined by a Royal Commission. Mr. Montagu was probably 
aware of this intention when ho wrote his < Times > articles, which 
looked as if they were a bid for the chairmanship of the pro - 
posed Commission. His nomination to that position, however, would 
not have been very acceptable to the Services concerned, for notwith¬ 
standing the encouragement which he had given to some of their 
financial claims, the policy associated with his name was regarded 
by many officials as having largely created their present and pros¬ 
pective ‘ hardships/ 

The details of the projected inquiry were then under discussion 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. The 
personnel of the Commission and the terms of reference were to be 
announced very shortly. According to a statement in the Times 
of January 4th. the view taken at the India Office was that the 
grievances of the services were woll founded. If there was to bo 
* £ continued recruitment of young English men of the right stamp,'” 
these grievances, it was said, must be met by prompt inquiry 
and amelioration. Justice to the present incumbents also demanded 
immediate action. Much was made of the fact that economic 
conditions had changed for the -worse since the report of the Islington 
Commission was issued seven years ago. On this occasion the 
Home Government were out for a short and summary measure to 
mitigate some of the more obvious grievances, such as the alleged 
prohibitive cost of passages to and from India, etc. 

Mr. Montagu favoured a much wider inquiry than the mere 
investigation of civilian claims. Ho suggested that the general 
organisation of the Services, Imperial and Provincial, should 
como under review. “ It can hardly be doubted,” he said, “ that 
Indian development will be on ‘ quasi ’ -Federal lines, and that the 
province, either the existing province or x now province, will bo 
the unit of Indian administration. The opinion is widely held that 
this provincial autonomy ought already to be largely expanded ; 
and there can be no doubt that in purely provincial affairs the 
provinces must tend to become more and more autonomous, and 
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!nd more ontitled to resist, and capable of resisting, ii^ _ 
either from the Government of India or the Secretary of 
in Council 



The deduction which Mr. Montagu drew from this was that as 
the Civil Services in India became more and more executive agents 
of Government, it would be found, unless some alteration was made, 
that the provincial Governments were forced to use as their main 
executive agency Services recruited by, and therefore responsible 
to, extra-provincial authorities. Mr. Montagu was doubtful whether 
this system should continue. It was one of the questions which in 
his opinion urgently called for inquiry. 

Interpellations on Reopening. 

Indian questions appeared on the agenda again on February 20th 
when Sir Charles Yate called attention to the report of the 
Inspector-General of Police in Bombay with regard to the need for 
speedy and drastic measures to improve prospects of officers in 
Imperial Police. Earl Winterton said that the Royal Commission on 
Indian Services would of course have to give special attention to the 
position of the police. Thirty recruits were required from England 
in the year, but no difficulty in obtaining them was anticipated. 

Replying to Lt. Col. Howard-Rury with regard to the Indianisa- 
tion of eight units of the Indian army mentioned in Lord Rawlinson’s 
speech in the Assembly, Earl Winterton explained how the Indianisa- 
tion would bo carried out and addod that the evolution of the scheme 
would be watched with sympathetic interest. 

Sir Frederick Banbury asked whether this stop which some 
members thought extremely foolish had been carried out with the 
sanction of Government. Earl Winterton replied : “ Yes, and I 
deprecate very strongly any criticism of the scheme which may have 
the el feet of discouraging at the outset of their careers the enthusiasm 
of young Indian Officers ” (Cheers). 

Asked whether any British offiicrs would bo axed ” as the 
result of this step, Earl Winterton emphasised that the scheme 
provided for the gradual transference of the British Officers to other 
British units beginning with subalterns. 


Stores Purchase. 


Replying to Commandor Bellairs, Earl Winterton said that 
rebate on hides and skins imported into England had been in force 
but the value of this trade was inconsiderable, otherwise there was 
no specific advantage to Imperial trade with India over foreign trade 
As a result of free competition, by far the greater part of Govern- 
meat stores imported into India was of British manufacture. Captain 
Terrell declared that the Indian Stores Department had been 
plat eng very large contracts on the continent and he urged that 
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mid bo takon to seo that British traders were givg 
^prfMe'nce. Earl Winterton emphasised that the latest figures ha3 
showed that by far the largest part of the Government of India’s 
requirements wore purchased in Britain. 

Commander Bellairs: In view of the fact that the British 
taxpayer pays for the entire naval defence of India, will Earl Winter- 
ton make representations that Indians should do more for taxpayers 
in Britain ? Hero the Speaker intervened. 

On February 26th an incident occurred in the Commons when Sir 
Charles Yato drew attention to the speech of the Viceroy with regard 
to resolutions of tho Indian National Congress at) Gaya and asked 
■what steps would be taken to quell the disturbance before it arose. 
Earl Winterton said he was of opinion that it was not very easy to 
quell a disturbance before it had arisen and suggested that the great 
improvement in tho conditions in India compared with a year ago 
made it less necessary for Sir Charles Yate to interest himself to the 
extent he did in tho details of administration. There were cries of 
“ withdraw ” and Viscount Curzon shouted “ absolutely disgraceful.” 
Following this, Earl Winterton explained, however, that he had not 
suggested that Sir C. Yato had not a perfect light, to ask questions on 
principles of administration, but he specifically said details of adminis¬ 
tration. Nothing ho could say could givo a moro definite assuranoo 
than that contained in the Viceroy’s speech. Both he and Lord Peel 
rather deprecated Col. Yate’s repeated suggesst.ions in his questions 
that tho Governments and their officers in India were not doing their 
duty. 

The Royal Commission 


Col. Yate suggested that as tho proposed Royal Commission on 
Indian servicos might not be able to report for some considerable time. 
Lord Peel might consider tho question of granting some interim im¬ 
mediate relief for the difficulties of civil servants owing to rise in tho 
cost of living and fall in exchange. 

Earl Winterton replied that ho was not prepared to make a 
statement until the commission had been formally constituted and 
had opportunity of considering the materials that would bo placed 
before it. 

Mr. Gwynne emphasised that civil servants were in great dis¬ 
tress and were anxious for the appointment of some quicker tribunal 
than a Royal Commission and urged for immediate relief. 

Mr. T. Williams.—Will tho Royal Commission take very great 
care that civil servants do not confiscate all the benefits to the dis¬ 
advantage of British officers 1 

Earl Winterton replied that these points would be considered. 
As the Commission had been appointed among other purposes ex- 
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i for enquiring into the grievances of the Civil Service, it 
pportune to take any action until the Commission had repo£ 
lopecl the report would bo availablo oarliar than Col. Yate 
thought and promised to convey to Lord Peel the suggestions that 
had been made. 

Replying to Sir H. Craik, Earl Winterton admitted that the 
commission would probably be unable to go to India until the end of 
the year, but did not admit that the situation was serious as had been 
stated. 

In another question Sir John Hewett drew attention to 
the fact that Sir Henry Wheeler had refused to release political 
prisoners in Bihar and Orissa while Sir* William Marris had taken 
a different course in the United Provinces, and asked what was the 
justification for a divergence of policy in two adjoining provinces. 
Earl Winterton replied that ho had not yet received a full statement 
of the reasons for the action taken in the United Provinces. Local 
Governments in the exercise of their discretion in this matter 
evidently were guided mainly by their view of local conditions. The 
authorities in India were discussing the question of the e^rcise of 
this discretion generally. 

Sir H. Craik—Is it not considered proper that Governors in 
the exercise of their discretion should consult the Government of 
India before they come to a decision. 

Earl Winterton replied that this was a very important question 
and the matter was now being discussed' between the Government of 
India and Provincial Governments. He pointed out that discretion 
was legally vested in the local Governors. 


The Princes Protection Act. 

On February 27th. an important debate on India occupied the 
House of Commons for a few hours. On this day Colonel Wedgwood 
(Labour) put forward a motion in favour of petitioning the King 
not to give Royal Assent to the Indian States Protection Act passed 
by the Council of State in India at the Viceroy's bidding, tie 
declared that there was a good deal of oppression and misrulo in some 
Indian States. The only safeguard against oppression, he maintained, 
was publicity. The policy of preserving censorship in Native States 
was supported only by the executives of Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Madras. The Government of India were faced with the Gandhi 
agitation and wanted friends, and so on. 

The debate is given in full in the following pages. In the 
end, however, as was to be expected, the ColoneFs motion was 
negatived by 279 votes against 120, 
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WEDGWOOD ON PRINCES PROTECTION, 
id WEDGWOOD moved: — 

ilat an humble Address be presented to His Majesty prayi 
withhold his assent to the Indian States (Protection against 
Tisaffection) Act, 1922.” 

in moving it, Jie said: — 

This is the first occasion on which the Viceroy and Governor-general 
of India has resorted to his undoubted powers under the Government 
of India act to certify legislation which has been rejected by the Indian 
Assembly at Delhi. The House will realise that under the Government 
of India Act an elected majority was given to the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi and wide powers were given to tf .t elected majority. At 
the same time, power was reserved to the Viceroy to pass through 
legislation against their wishes on his own initiative. That Act has 
now been in operation for rather over two years, and there has not 
hitherto been one single occasion on which the Viceroy has felt it 
desirable to exercise his power, so harmoniously has the Act worked. 
At last, the Act has now been used by the Viceroy in order to pass 
this legislation with which I am dealing. 

The particular legislation passed is one to which in any case this 
House should turn its attention. It concerns the relations with and 
our responsibilities for those people in India who are not British sub¬ 
jects, but subjects of the native Princes in India. The native Princes 
in India belong to very various categories. There are in fact over 700 
of them varying in power and distinction from one of the scale from 
the Nizam to the Lord of a Pari, which is more comparable to the 
lord of the manor in England than to anything else of which I know. 
Great and small are all affected by this Act, and in civilisation they 
vary from a polished English gentleman, such as the Gaekwar of 
Boroda to the mere inadseval robber chief. All these Chiefs, and 
there are over 700 of them, have this in common, that they are in¬ 
dependent of His Majesty’s Government, and they are controlled more 
or less by the presence of a British resident in some district. They 
have wide powers over their subjects and almost absolute power. There 
is no Habeas Corpus Act and they have the power of imprisoning, and 
indeed have almost absolute power over the property, liberty and the 
lives of those Indians who live within their territory. Tt is admitted 
by the Indian Civil Service and it was admitted by Mr. Thompson him¬ 
self, who was the prime mover in this Bill, that, 

“ There is a good deal of oppression and misrule in some of the 
Indian States.” 


That misrule and oppression is under a system of Government 
which is absolute in countries where the subjects have no rights and 
publicity is the only check. That view was expressed in the same 
Debate by one of the Princes or agents of the Princes as follows: 

“ Though in some isolated places there may have been some flay? 
in their administrations, the chief himself considers his subjects as hia 
own children.” 

So did Henry VIII and Louis XIV. That is the view taken by 
the princes, and the apologists and supporters of the princes in India. 
They take almost exactly the same idea of their duties to their subjects 
as was taken by the great kings of the past in this country. In order 
to visualise the conditions in those countries, we can look back pretty 
accurately at the state of France before the French Revolution in 
order to understand the conditions that exist. When I was over in 
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• I heard a good deal about the condition of these native S 
M «v^d/remember one Governor exj>laining to me that by dint of 
preriure he had managed to restrain one of these native rulers who 
had been going in for brutal forms of torture, and he said he had 
only restrained him, and had not managed to change the system. 
Therefore, there is certainly real cause for anxiety if we take our 
responsibilities to these people seriously. The old check upon auto¬ 
cratic abuse in India has gone. If in the old days any ruler abused 
his position his subjects always had the right and power of rebellion, 
and they could put him off his throne. Now any step of that kind 
is impossible because their thrones are supported by British bayonets, 
and we have the responsibility of supporting bad rulers as well as good. 


Sir CHARLES OMAN:—We remove them sometimes. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:— I was coming to that point. One check 
we preserve is the position of the Residents at the Court, who can 
report if things are too bad, and then you get them removed. I he 
position of the Residents in these Courts is an extremely difficult one. 
He knows intimately the Chief. He receives every sort of token ot 
friendship at these Courts. He hunts with the Rajah. His whole 
life is bound up with the life of the Rajah. Very often the Resident 
knows perfectly well that it is his business to keep things moving 
smoothly, so that there shall be no scandal and no public criticism of 
what goes on. His business is principally to have no history rather 
than definitely to look after the interests of the subjects of the native 
State. Indeed, his position is more that of keeping the peace between 
the British Raj and that native Rajah than looking after and protect¬ 
ing the subjects of the native Rajah, so that the Resident is not a 
very reliable protection for the native in these States. Indeed, it must 
be obvious that, as in other parts of the world, the best, and, indeed, 
the only, safeguard against oppression is publicity. The fear of pub¬ 
licity, the possibility of publicity, and the knowledge that what is 
done may find its w r ay into the Press, and so to the ears of either the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi or of the British public is and has always 
been realised to be the most efficient check upon any oppression. 
That being so, there has been a constant effort to keep that safety 
valve working, and there has been a constant effort on the part or 
those who benefitted by the autocracy to get that safety volvo closed. 

In the period 1823 to 1835 there was a time when we had rules 
which prevented any native newspaper or any native outside the 
native State from criticising safely the action of the rulers inside 
those States. Those rule*, were finally repealed under conditions, 
according to Sir William Vincent, that even such a stahvart. conserva¬ 
tive as Mr. Thompson would scarcely think of defending those rules 
now in this or any other Council. These rules were repealed in 1835, 
and from 1835 to* 1910 there was no question whatever of penalising 
newspapers in British India for publishing criticism of what went on 
inside the native States. But in 1910 the Press Act was passed, and 
I am always glad to think that it was opposed in this House by Mr. 
Koir Hardie and myself. We were almost alone in this House against 
that repressive Legislation. It was passed then, and we shall bo 
grateful for the repeal of that iniquitous measure. The freedom oi 
the Press has been the safeguard of this country just as in India. The 
Press Act was repealed because we turned over a new leaf in our 
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with India. The Reforms came, and the Government 
£t was passed inaugurating, as we hoped, a period of co-ope: 
^'tween India and England. When that Act was passed it was 
not only here in the India Office, but also in India, that the 
time had come to repeal the Press Act also. They appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to consider whether the Act could safely be repealed. That 
Committee took evidence on this very question of whether it was safe 
to repeal the Press Act so far as the interests of native princes were 
concerned. They took the evidence of the officer concerned, and the 
officer concerned, Mr. Rushbrook Williams, said: 

u I have not come across anything which, in its substance, went 
beyond the grounds of legitimate criticism.” 



The Press Act Committee. 

That was the official attitude of the official concerned. On the 
Press Act Committee sat not only the Law Member but Sir William 
Vincent himself, the Home Member, than whom no name has had 
more to do with the administration of India during the last 15 years. 
That Committee unanimously came to the conclusion not only that 
the Press Act could be repealed so far as British India was concerned, 
but that no steps need any longer be taken to protect the interests 
of the native princes from criticism in the British India newspapers. 
That was how matters stood after the Press Act Committee had re¬ 
ported. But a change has come over India again. Parallel and almost, 
simultaneously with the change from Mr. Montagu to the Noble Lord- 
who now presides over the India Office there has come a change in 
India. Sir William Vincent is no longer the power behind the throne. 
His place has been taken by Mr. J. P. Thompson. The change came 
just at the moment when this question was being considered. Air. 
Thompson was acting Political Secretary. I am afraid that he may 
be now the real genuine Political Secretary. The idea of removing 
the Press Act from the princes was immediately reconsidered. The 
first step was to ask the views of all the local legislatures, and of the 
nine local legislatures who were consulted in the matter it is interest¬ 
ing to see that they got support for their new policy of preserving the 
censorship only from the executives of the Punjab, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and, I think, Madras. They got no support whatever from 
the great Province of Bengal, presided over by Lord Lytton, and 
they got no support from the Central Provinces, under whose aegis 
come most of these native rulers. Nor did they get support from Sir 
George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, who in his area had perhaps 
the most important of these native rulers. The support of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces however, was enough to go on with. The 
Government of India, face to face with the Gandhi agitation, wanted 
friends. The alternative was to make friends with the people or 
friends with the princes. They chose the princes. In fact, bureau¬ 
cracy and autocracy came together to support each other against demo¬ 
cracy—a thing which has often been done before. This is what Mr. 
Thompson says on the situation, and it exactly illustrates the new 
orientation of the Government in India. 

“ Native States have interpreted their obligations to us to include 
protection for the British Government against what we may call r.edi- 
tious attacks. If one of these States comes to ns and asks ns how we 
have interpreted our obligations, what answer do we give?” 
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other words, if some raffiian robs and tortures our enemie 
und to torture and rob their enemies. Is that the argument? 1 
has happened over and over again, they deprive the families 
of agitators of their property, are we to adopt a similar method of 
dealing with the people who criticise the Indian Prince ? 

Sir F. BANBURY: —Who says so? 


Colonel WEDGWOOD: —Mr. Thompson suggested that as these 
States have interpreted their obligations to us to include that sort' of 
thing, we ought to reciprocate and deal with their interests in the 
same way. 


Mr. GWYNNE: —The lion, and gallant Gentleman said just now 
that this Bill was carried through by Mr. Thompson. He is quite 
inaccurate. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—I never said anything of the sort. I 
said that Mr. Thompson had taken the place of Sir William Vincent 
as the power behind the Throne in India. 

Mr. GWYNNE :—The hon. and gallant Gentleman said that this 
Bill synchronised with the departure of Sir William Vincent. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—Of course, nobody reading this could 
suppose that Sir William Vincent had gone. The whole point is that 
Sir William Vincent, who is a Conservative influence with a sound, 
democratic English instinct behind him, has been replaced in the 
Government of India by Mr. Thompson. Indeed, the whole of there 
debates is really one long struggle between Mr. Thompson and Sir 
V illiam Vincent.. But, having decided that it was our duty to scrap 
the recommendations of the Press Act Committee and come to tho 
rescue of the Princes, the Government of India discovered that they 
were under a pledge and bound in honour to the Princes to support 
them and that no other course was open to them. (Hon. Members: 
“Hear, hear!”) I thought that remark would be cheered, but, if 
that was felt, why did the Press Act Committee, with the Law Member 
and /he Home Member upon it, not report in that sense? If that 
was felt before, how is it that before 1910 w*hen these pledges which 
have been going on for 100 years were perfectly well known, no at¬ 
tempt was made to carry them out, and how is it, when they consulted 
the local government, that it was not suggested that there was a 
pledge? What was the point of consulting anybody if the Government 
were bound in honour to do the thing in any case? If you come to 
study tli-. pledges themselves, what sort of pledges are they? This is 
one of the pledges,, as given by Mr. Thompson. I cannot discover 
the Treaty from which he quotes, though I suppose he is quoting from 
one: i 

n V r e are to permit no diminution of the honour ancT reputation 
of the Maharajah at the hands of others.” 

Be llv, if we are going to take on that sort of job, we shall have 
our work cut out. So far as I can see from the Treaties that are 
quoted, the best justification for the attitude of the Government is as 
follows. Tt is a sort of common form Clause, which occurs in a great 
many of the Treaties : 

u The friends and enemies of one, shall be the friends and eneoie3 
of both,” 
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oes that mean that we are to treat their enemies as they treat 

really consider th?/ y Is P ossibI ° that horn Members can 

Treaties to be S rilC f V s the “°st extreme Clause in any of these 
vent criticism in? 1 pl ? dg , e upon Government at this time to pre- 
EaL stS “i British Indian newspapers of what goes on in the 
native States. It was on the strength of these Treaties that we read : 

in honour tn 6 n ffniwi, Go ^ I;nmen i’, have decided that we are bound, 
in nonour to afford the Princes the same measure of nrntertimi m 
they previously enjoyed under the Press Act.” protection as 

years^lVand 1 wb? b'® 12 ye f S ' n Tbe pled ^ e - which was unrealised 12 
years ago and which was unheard of, is now to he binding not onlv 

only tenn°thafc ^ nt h° f + but ^ P ° n this House ‘ 1 that the 

humhno nml+b * api ?! led *o such an argument is that it is arrant 

how far tho Hm y k r° W lt - AVh f t '? want t0 know in this House is 
th .\ Hoin , e . Government has been responsible for this change 
- * -Above all, seeing that we have had so many papers published 

wb.Vb l qU i®w n ’ m , ay we alR0 lia ™ published the private telegrams 
winch constitute so large a part of Indian administration? It is well 

Indin D bir at the P ubhc f cle B rams between India and the Government of 
j„_„ a bere ar . e fc ":> whereas the private telegram constitutes a very 
lf r ®f Proportion of the direction of the Indian Government. Can we 
r‘ +i 1 ^ Se l ls hed, so as to see how far this new movement came 
Tll, ™p en T. a ? d l ho ' V fa , r ifc was inspired by the Viceroy or Mr. 

1 -' n i b .; ,D .** h f case - . the Tn dian Government having 
changed its nnnd, it introduced this Bill. It brought it into the 
legislative Assembly at Delhi and that Assembly turned it down by 
4b votes to 41. It was brought in under the 10 minutes rule, there 
jy y k.™ 0 discussion upon it, and it was rejected. The rejection 
was felt to he a slur on the Government. Consequently the Measure, was 
introduced into tne Council of State, where they have an official 
majority, and there it was carried through without a Division and 
without allowing a single Amendment. The Bill under these circum- 
stances comes to us for consideration. 


an Jr r J i° hn F lE .y T B TT : Many 1 point out there is no such thing 
an official majority? 


Mr. SPEAKER:— It is usual, when an Hon. Member desires to 
th r at e Hon n Member 0 t n o itat™. Wh ° ^ t0 ask the lca ™ of 


his ^r? G Y°? D ir r , am 0Wi - g , sd t0 the H on. Gentleman for 
uis intei ruption. I should have said an official and nominated 

» rlt f , 1Sono the less > the Bill was carried through the Council of 

Honf» f lld 1,0 T Z as allo T wed to amend it- Now it comes before this 
House for consideration. I want the House to appreciate the wording 
f one Clause, which is to the effect that whoever prints any document 
In n C l+v 1S ln 1 tendod . t° excite disaffection—and disaffection includes dis- 
finite ” J" a l- T10 , ,enre T'whoever prints any document intended to 
excite disaffection towards any Prince or Chief or Government shall 


he mnhi .n -Ii '■ ■ 0T l - luer or Government shall 

be punishable with live years imprisonment, or fine, or both. That 
1 suggest, is a very stiff Clause. 


S ™ Th 'll UN n E ! l f E CG F/ l'APY OF STATE FOR INDIA -.—Will tho 
non. and gallant Gentleman read the remainder of the Clause? 
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Solon el WEDGWOOD :-Sub-section (2) I suppose the Noble 
-means. From that, one is to understand you can express disapproba 
tion quite safely if vou can express it without exciting contempt or 
disaffection. How difficult it would be for an editor to draw a line 
between right criticism and wrong criticism. 

Earl WINTERTON: Will the lion, and gallant Gentleman read 
the whole of the sub-section? 


Colonel WEDGWOOD You can read it yourself, hut I will do so, 
It runs: 


“ No person shall he deemed to commit an offence under this 
Section in respect of any hook, newspaper or other document which, 
without exciting or being intended to excite hatred, contempt or dis¬ 
affection, contains comments expressing disapprobation of the Mea¬ 
sures of anv such Prince, Chief, Government or Administration as 
aforesaid with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, or 
disapprobation of the administrative or other action of any such 
Prince, Chief, Government o’ Administration.’’ 

What is meant by “ alte ation by lawful means ”? There are no 
Legislative Assemblies, and no lawful means. What does the INoble 
Lord mean by “ lawful means”? There are no means whatever tor 
the subjects of these States to secure any alteration in the law. Joey 
have no representation. 


Sir CHARLES OMAN: —They have representative Governments 
in the case of Mysore and Bikanir. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—If they were all like Mysore, possibly 
there would be no opposition to this Bill. Mysore has better education 
than British India. If Hon. Members think it easy to criticise with¬ 
out exciting enmity, I wish they would try it in a Conservative news¬ 
paper without inciting enmity against the Labour Party. How much 
more difficult it is for the Indian to do that can he judged from the 
Viceroy’s own description. In the last year he has found no less than 
170 cases of hostile criticism in the Indian Press. Yet the Press Act 
has only been used in three cases. Therefore, according to the Viceroy, 
in his ‘estimation this new legislation is going to stop 167 cases of 
hostile criticism which it was not proposed to proceed against turner 
the old Act. Again, under the old Press Act, you could be warned and 
your deposit confiscated. Under this new Act you go to prison for five 
years. There is no warning, no notification, no confiscation ; you just 
go to prison. I should like the House to understand this beautiful 
touch, which even I did riot appreciate before, that is, even if your 
criticism is based on fact, if you are merely detailing the 
truth, that does not alter the fact that you are inciting 
to sedition. The truth of your accusation is no defence, against .a 
charge of sedition. I think we in this country may legitimately, in 
accordance with our best traditions, turn down any such legislation. 

should like to give one or two examples which were quoted in 
support of this Act. No doubt the speaker who used them chose the 
most terrible examples he could find. Here is one of them. An Indian 
ruler is given a year’s notice that if he does not set up responsible 
Co'/eminent be will he ejected. Is riot that terrible? Another is a 
warring to, <( the 700 odd gilded puppets in India to put their houses 
in order, :o liberalise their administration, lest the flame of the 
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lovement should gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of 
t autocratic rule in India.” 


«L 


worth fivq years’ imprisonment to talk in that way? If these 
are the most horrible examples of criticism that could be found, I 
think we should be hardly justified in upsetting all our best traditions 
in order to pass legislation such as this. There was on the Council in 
the debate which took place one speaker who got up and stated the 
ordinary view of the ordinary English gentleman. But that man was 
not an Englishman I am sorry to say. He was a Madrasi—Mr. Ranga- 
swamfAiyangar—and he summed up his position thus: 

“ This Bill presupposes that the Press is always in the wrong and 
that the Princes are always in the right. .... 

A good Administration does not require a Bill of this sort: a bad 
ruler with a bad Administration does not deserve to have a Bui of 
this sort. The only existing check upon an autocratic ruler is this 
public criticism.' 1 


Unfortunately, this gentleman did not find a seconder, but I be¬ 
lieve he was speaking the voice of the ordinary average decent Eng¬ 
lishman much better than the official members of the Council did. I 
I can only regret that that view was not expressed as it should have 
been by English democrats, and that it should have been left to the 
Labour party in this House to back up the sentiments which should 
guide our administration in India. But our administration in India 
has changed, and is changing. 

“ Unity and concord ”says Mr. Thompson^—" are the things, 
the great qualities at which we have got to aim. 

Yes, unity of the bureaucrats and autocrats. [An Hon. Member : 

“ The fighting races.”] Yes, the fighting races of the 1 unjab. Sore¬ 
ly it is possible to bring the Council of State to see reason witfioin 
quite so much hypocrisy. The statement of Mr. Thompson is that they 
are merely making illegal in India that which is already illegal in 
England Did we know that before? Are we here bound by such a 
law to prevent us criticising what goes on in France, or Germany, or 
America? If so, there is going to be a bad time for some one. Mhat 
offends most is the argument used again and again thai because no 
Princes lent their Imperial Service troops during the W ar, we must 
now assist them to retain their autocratic rule over the people wlio 
did the fighting. Let me give the exact quotation from Mr. i liompson s 
speech. 

“ 4t the same time the Government of India and the people of 
India have received such loyal help from the Princes during the War 
that it is our duty to do what we can to protect them. 

Really it was not the Princes of India who saved this country in 
the War, hut the men who did the fighting. The men who, amid 
appalling conditions all over the world, suffered and laid down tlieir 
lives, are the people to whom we should be grateful m India. 

Sir FREDERICK BANBURY:—Did not the Princes suffer any 
losses? 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—Not one of them was even wounded, but 
the common people lost hundreds of thousands. And the common 
people of India did a good deal mere. Hon. Members who hav« read 
the Mesopotamia Report will know the conditions under which they 
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and died in Mesopotamia, and I say that to use the patr^o 
lempn of the Princes and people of India in the War as an excuse 
of sacrificing the interests of the people of India to the Princes or 
India- 


Mr. GWYNNE 1 They were from Native States. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—They were Imperial Service troops from 
the Native States. 

Colonel SIR CHARLES YATE:—Considering all that the Princes 
lest in the War, the hon. and gallant Member’s statement is a most 
disgraceful one. 

Mr. SPEAKER:—I think the hon. and gallant Member for New¬ 
castle under-Lyme might be allowed to continue his speech without 
interruption. Hon. Members will have their opportunity of replying. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: —The subjects of the Native States are 
our responsibility all the more because they took part in the War, 
and the part they took in the War is used as an excuse and as a 
reason, apparently, by Mr. Thompson for sacrificing their interests to 
the interests of their rulers—their good rulers. Bikamr is quoted, 
but is it to be imagined that the sort of things that go on in these 
minor Native States go on in Bikanir or Baroda? The best ot the 
Indian Princes are quoted, but let the worst be quoted, because it is 
there that criticism is necessary, it is there that it is desirable that the 
li'rht of publicity should spread—not in States which are well managed. 
Hon. Members know the Native Princes who came here, but they are 
the civilised ones. It is not in their States that the difficulty ansesj 
it is in the little hill States up beyond Simla, where there is not even 
a resident on the spot. Those are the places where the injustice 
occurs, and it is to protect the subjects of these States that we want 
this motion. When I see Mr. Thompson quoting the fact that the 
Prince., helped in the War as a reason for depriving their subjects ot 
ordinary opportunities of resistance to oppression, I think the limit 
has been reached in hypocritical humbug. This is Mr. Thompson s 
peroration : 

u Their troops and our troops have trodden many a march of 
glory side by side.”— 

Yes, they have— 

lt and their dead and our dead have their rest together.” 

Yes, they have. 

“ That is all. Nothing more. Lest we forget.” 


Mr. Thompson’s Record. 

I hope we shall not forget these people, and I hope that the 
people of India will not forget that sort of humbug. They know per¬ 
fectly well Mr. Thompson’s record, and they will not forget him. They 
are still likely to forget that at this moment we are sacrificing their 
interests in the interests, really, of this qombine of autocracy and 
bureaucracy against the -people. The fact of the matter is that we 
have taken the wrong turn in India. Two years ago we decided to 
try and make the Indian people our friends. Then verv unfortunately, 
the Non-co-operation movement spread in India, and made the new 
task of the Indian Government extremely difficult. Instead of co¬ 
operation and work towards real Dominion Home Rule in India, the 
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_of the Non-co-operation movement made that process 

gave that part of the administration in India whicn was 
Against the reforms their opportunity of attempting to put an end 
to those reforms. The struggle with Gandhi, the struggle with Non- 
co-operation, became more and more difficulty and the Government of 
India, instead of widening the scope of the reforms, instead of trusting 
in democracy, turned round and attempted to ally themselves with the 
old-fashioned powers of the Princes of India. 


I do not think that that move is likely to he successful. Some of 
the Princes of India, the best of them, are already giving some form 
of democratic government in their States. The Princes of India are 
most of them j>atriotic Indians who are as anxious of Indian rule 
in India as any other sort of Indians. Any attempt such as this to 
bind them to our chariot wheel will be resented as much by the Princes 
of India, the thinking ones, as by the people of India themselves. I 
am certain that, when this question comes to be re-judged, when the 
next step in democratic development in India takes place, the Princes 
of India and the people of India will be found working together for a 
democratic extension, and resenting the fact that this attempt has 
been made to separate them and create this quite unnecessary cleavage. 

I am certain too, that we on this side of the House are right in pro¬ 
testing against this change, that we are right in insisting that' the 
best remedy is publicity, that the old English traditions are preferable 
to new-fangled ones taken from the old charters of the autocracy, and 
that we are right in asking this House to refuse its sanction to the 
action of the Viceroy in over-riding the Assembly of India, and in 
begging His Majesty to withhold his sanction to this Act. 

J understand that on these matters, while the Labour party is 
united, the Liberal party has not yet made up its mind, and it is to 
those Liberals who used to be my colleagues that I would address my 
concluding remarks. Surely those who have been civil servants in 
Crown Colonies rather than in India must realise that the whole of 
British administration is at the turning point of the ways. Either 
we can go down the autocratic channel, and continue to maintain our 
dominion by force, by autocracy, by bureaucratic rule, or we can take 
the new road that has been pointed out to us lately opening up, as I 
think, a brighter future for the British Empire even than our history 
of the past has disclosed, leading to the democratic development 
throughout the Empire, of a large number of Dominions united in 
interest, united in sympathy, self-governing in fact. In that direction 
we may found a British Empire which will be the nucleus of a new 
world. Along the other road other States have attempted to travel 
in the past. The Roman Empire, the French Empire under Napoleon, 
the German Empire—all those Empires of the past have attempted to 
control their dominions by force. Let the Liberals in this House show 
clearly that ai this turning point they wish the British Empire to 
march on the road to democracy, and get away from hose old-world 
Empires that were based on force. 

Mr. SNELL:—I beg to second the motion. In doing so, I wwsh 
very earnestly that no -words of mine shall add to the diffiu ilties and 
em harassment of those who have the great responsibility of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on their hands. In any matter of mere administra¬ 
tion, where it was a question of the mere adjustment of means to ends, 
it would, I think, be the duty of most Members of this House to accord 
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thbie who are on the spot, who have a closer knowledge 
Jicxiltles that are to be met, their very fullest support; but theT 
m&btyis before the House, and to which we are asked to give 
is not one dealing with a mere administrative matter, 
deals with a matter of fundamental importance affecting the general 
principles of right and wrong, of human liberties, about which even 
those who have but a very limited experience of India are perhaps as 
capable of judging as may be the Viceroy himself. It is with this 
question of giving assent to a measure which very seriously limits 
human freedom that this House, as it seems to me, has to concern 
itself. We are asked to give assent to this Act, which imposes penal¬ 
ties upon Indian subjects for the expression of opinions which, however 
wrong they may be, they hold sincerely; and, so far as I am concerned, 
I trust that the day will never come when a measure of that kind will 
pass this House without being very seriously challenged. What does 
this Act really propose? It imposes a penalty of five years’ imprison¬ 
ment, with or without a fine, upon anyone who may — 

<c Write, edit, print or publish any hook, newspaper or document 
calculated to bring into hatred, or contempt, or to excite disaffection 
against Princes or Chiefs of the Native States in India, or the Govern¬ 
ment or administration established in any such States.” 


Let the House notice the implication of the words used. A man 
is to be imprisoned, not because any words that he has written or 
printed or published have actually caused riot or sabotage or revolu¬ 
tion. He is to be imprisoned, or may be imprisoned, for five years, 
on quite other grounds, namely, on the ground that the speculative 
mind of an official may think that his words might have caused, dis¬ 
affection. He is to be judged before the results of what he has written 
have become known. I desire to ask, in all sincerity, who is to judge 
what words are likely to cause disaffection and what are not? Who 
is to judge which particular combination ' of words would have the 
results that are feared in this Act? More than that, who is wise 
enough and quite good enough to be the judge to sentence to five years’ 
imprisonment any man for the use of words the effect of which is at 
the time unknown? Then there is an additional difficulty. The judge 
who will he concerned will probably be a judge with a Western mind 
and training. Ho may, perhaps— I do not say that he would he, bub 
he might, perhaps, be—a little too jealous in seeking promotion; he 
might he incapable of making advance towards democracy. Now the 
movement has been reversed. Mr. Thompson is behind the Tyrone in 
the place of Sir William Vincent. Mr. Thompson was in times past 
the inspiration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. They know him in India. 
Thev know that Martial Law in the Punjab was largely carried on 
under his administration. Tt was that knowledge, and the pressure 
consequently hi ought to bear on the Government of India that secured 
a transfer of Mr. Thompson from the Punjab to Delhi. He ha3. been 
promoted since he arrived in Delhi and I have no doubt he will bo 
still further promoted. But T think that we in this countrv may have 
something to say as to the promotion of this gentleman. If the Hon. 
Member will only read the debate they will see the sort of arguments 
that wore made with due allowance for an embroidered Oriental style; 
be might he incapable, too, of discounting a great deal of vehement 
rhetoric that is used East of Sues. My hon. and gallant Friend, in 
introducing the Motion, gave an illustration or two of the words com¬ 
plained of and it would be fair, as be said, to assume that of all the 
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Isions that havo been used, that most expressive have 
for tlio purpose of influencing this House. Let me take as an 
lustration the words. 


People will see to it that the present system of administration 
is smashed to pieces within five years.” 


lhat expression may seem reprehensible to those who have had 
direct contact with Indian Affairs, but to the judgment of this House 
I hope an expression of that kind will not be sufficient to justify giving 
any man five years’ imprisonment. I do not know what we should do 
m this country if we were all to be imprisoned for suggesting that the 
administration in power at present ought to be smashed within five 
years. Many of us would hope that that end would be achieved in a 
great deal shorter time. Here is another quotation : 

<c An impatient new fledged detective in search of sedition and is 
worth no more than an ordinary detective who is a traitor.’^ 

We have expressions against the Police in our own country, but 
those are never met with a repressive punishment of five years. May 
I repeat a quotation used by my lion, and gallant friend as showing 
what we call an Eastern style: 

11 We call upon the 700 odd gilded puppets in India to put their 
houses in order, to liberalise their administration, lest the flames of 
the popular movement should gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of 
indigenous but autocratic rule in India.” 


Those are vehement words, but they mean very little when they 
are really examined, and certainly they are not wicked or dangerous 
enough to justify any man being imprisoned for them. 

In my judgment, to pass an Act of this kind would be a real danger 
to our position in India, and would do a great deal more harm than it 
could possibly do good. It may be inferred, if this Act be passed, by 
the natives of India that the British Government has given up all hope 
or intention of endeavouring to rule India along the lines of develop¬ 
ing progressive Government, freedom, and so on. They may judge that 
quite well and feel that the Government has determined to fall back j 
upon a policy of force. I think I may say on behalf of everyone on 
these benches that in our judgment in the long run a rule cannot- be 
based upon force. In the long run it must be based on good will pre¬ 
vailing between the two peoples. The way to promote good will, if that- 
is the basis of just Government, is not by repressive Acts, not bv limit¬ 
ing speech or writing, but rather by a kindly tolerance of differences of 
Opinion that they may have about our rule. It may be possible to 
justify severe action in the case of rioting or sabotage or violent revo¬ 
lution, but it is not and never will, in my judgment, be justifiable that I 
we should stifle free criticism of any Government in India or anywhere 
else. It seems to me that we are proposing in this Act to give the ' 
Princes of India a protection which is not given to the King Emperor 
himself, and it seems to me, too, that it is against the first principles 
of sound Government. It may be one of those dangerous steps, if we 
take it, from which we cannot possibly retreat. There are steps that 
we take in life that involve other steps being taken in consequence. \ 
L believe this Act is really against the foundation of our rule in India. 

As i understand the famous Proclamation issued in 1858, which was the 
Magna Carta of Indian liberties, we undertook to concede the same 
rights and principles to the Indian people as tc British subjects boro 
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fe. That means that in the fundamental principles of Govtuu- 
they are entitled, as far as is possible, to the same liberties and 

- sieges as ourselves, and our own experience hqs been that it is 
never sate never wise, and scarcely ever right to attempt to interfere 
with the free expression of opinion, because in the end vou do not 
suppress it, you merely drive it underground to work in subterranean 

- ays what ought to be above ground and before the eyes of all men. 

If would seem, too, that the Government is growing nervous above 
the general unrest which is taking place in India and elsewhere, and 
hat unrest needs to be dealt with with infinite patience and with a 
great deal of care. The Indian, for example, sees himself excluded in 
spite or the Proclamation of 1858, from other parts of the British 
Itmpire, riom Australia, New Zealand and Africa, whilst at the same 
time people from these Colonies seem to have free access to India 
J hen we have to remember that the symptom of unrest which we see 
in India is general throughout the East. The East is awakening from 
her Jong sleep, and m attempting to become articulate it uses futile 
and fierce invective sometimes which does not merit, at all events, 
repressive Acts. I should say that the unrest in India is first of all 
not a reaction specifically against British rule, but a reaction against 
Western civilisation as a whole due to a revival of race consciousness, 
ano the way to deal with that awakening is to express a trust in the 
Indian people and to encourage them along the way to self-Govern- 
P?*ui8 little attention to specific and entirely futile outbreaks 
of tlie kind which have been recited to the House. 

Our experience in England through many centuries has been that 
liberty pays best in the end and not repression. The only reprisal that 
you get from giving freedom is that of good-will. Therefore, in the 
interests of British civilisation and its rule in India, the right thing to 
<lo is to let the Indian people alone, at any rate until they transgress 
much further than has been suggested in this House. I am one of 
i • 10 Relieve ultimately in what we call a British Commonwealth 
°* .-y. . Gns > a se f of sister peoples, with equal privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities and each managing its own affairs, living contentedly under 
tne general principles of the British Constitution, and I feef that if 
wc are to attain that desirable end one of the very worst things to do 
is to introduce repressive legislation such as has been suggested. Our 
history in India has not been without faults or free from incidents 
wmch many of us would deplore but, at any rate, I believe our, rule 
on the whole has been for the good of the Indian people. Do not let 
tis at this late hour in the 20th century do something which is un¬ 
worthy of our record in India, and may prejudice British rule there 
in the future. 


Mr. Charles ROBERTS:—I am sorry that the House wears the 
ordinary aspect, which it almost invariably wears, when Indian ques- 
fions are being discussed. This Motion proceeding from the Labour 
party and the erudition of their benches this evening shows the scanty 
attendance which, unfortunately, always prevails when Indian ques¬ 
tions are discussed. (Hon. Members^ “ And your party too!”) The 
whole House does not give, in my view, sufficient attention to these 
Indian questions, and the Labour party is no exception. Therefore 
I do not find fault with my hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
New castle- under-Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) for drawing attention to 
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particular provision originated. 

Earl WINTEUTON :—It was advised by the Joint Committee. 
a/ daml-ivpi'._ as the Under-Secretary reminds me, it was ad- 
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lation which he thinks is essential for the safety of India or the Driti. _i 
Emoire ” He agrees. Therefore, so far as this power is concerned, 
it is agreed that it is a recent power and that it is the exercise ol a 
power deliberately devised and intended to be used. 

The only real question is whether this is an appropriate case for 
the use of the power. It, of course, should not bo used recklessly or 
heedlessly but when you get the exercise of this power, an exceptional 
privilege put in the hands of the Viceroy, and when it comes up m 
this House for review, I am bound to say that the 
entirely fresh, and we have to regard it from the standpoint that *ve 
have entrusted the Viceroy witli a special privilege and power which 
in this particular case he has thought fit to use. My hon. Trien 
seemed to think that it marked a turning point, that the new Secretary 
of State for India had deviated from the policy which was pursued by 
Mr Montagu I do not know whether that is so. but I certainly do not 
think that In this particular case there is any evidence of any great 
deviation of policy. I am judging merely from the published docu¬ 
ments My hon. and gallant Friend should not overlook the fact that 
Mr. Montagu, as well as the present Secretary of State, thought chat 
there was a real case to be met. He sent a telegram on 5tli August, 
1921 


-- I understand the objection to Hie retention of legal measures 
or the special protection of Chiefs and Princes but I suggest that in 
iew of the notorious frequency of blackmail by disreputable papers, 
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f your Courts could noi be afforded to those Princes ml _ 
that would not be negatived by their objection to appearing 



xMr. Montagu laid great stress on the frequency of blackmail, and 
he did seem to suggest to the Government ot India that there wps a 
case which should be met, and the only question is whether it has 
been met properly in this instance. We are dealing with a matter 
which is not often discussed in this House, namely, the relations of 
the Government of India to these Princes and Chiefs in India. There 
are many Members in this House who are, no doubt, intimately 
acquainted with tho subject. I do not for a moment suggest that the 
House is not fully competent to express an opinion, but it is a matter 
which falls somewhat out of the ordinary purview of the House, and 
when the Viceroy comes forward and says that he is bound in honour 
and in justice to a particular course, when he certifies that a Measure is 
essential for the interests of India, I think we have to decide that it 
would have to be a very strong case indeed for the House of Commons 
to use its ultimate power of overriding such action. I entirely agree 
with the lion. Member who has just spoken, that it is not for me to 
suggest what the consequences of such a course would be, but it is 
open to anyone to imagine that they could not fail to be serious. 


One has to find whether there is or is not an arguable case for the 
Measure. If there is, and if the Viceroy has adopted this action in 
reference to it, it would be very unwise for the House of Commons 
to intervene and override his action. There is a fairly arguable case. 
The matter has boon spoken of as though the only point at issue was 
whether we should stifle criticism of the measures of these Princes, 
file hon. Member has ignored, though it turns up more than once in 
the papers, that the offences against which this particular Act is 
levied are not merely political criticisms, but, to some extent at all 
events, blackmail. That is admitted; the existence of that practice 
is admitted by Mr. Montagu and also by a few Indian Members who 
spoke in the Debate. 


No one likes this kind of ^ legislation, but there are safeguard? in 
this Measure which were not in the Press Act. I was very much sur¬ 
prised to hoar my hon. and gallant Friend say that he preferred the 
action of Executive officers under the Press Act, with their premoni¬ 
tory warnings, to action through the Courts under this Act. There 
are very distinct and definite safeguards in the Act. It does not 
stifle criticism. The spoken word is not interfered with. So far as I 
oan see, there is nothing in this Act which will prevent meeting being 
held up and down India denouncing the misdeeds and the misconduct 
of the Princes. It is only the written word which is attacked. 
Disapprobation of the political measures of these Princes does not 
jail within the purview of the Act. There are appeals to the High 
Court, and no prosecution can he entered upon except with the assent 
of the Governor-General-in-Council. It is a better procedure than the 
*;ess Act, which has been in force up till now. But the real defence 
of it is this : One must remember that the territories of these 
Annees, or at least the most important of them, are not technically, 
British territory at all. 
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•know how difficult it must be for the Labour party in any* 
strict or curtail its feeling of universal benevolence towards I 
after all, these territories are technically not the British Empire 
at all and hitherto we have proceeded on the principle ot mutual 
abstention from interfering with each other’s domestic concerns. It 
mav be that abstention can no longer be maintained. It may be tnat 
you cannot keep these States any longer in water-tignt compartments. 
Many of them are delightful and picturesque survivals of an obsolete 
rule, which no doubt is quite out of touch with modern ideas. The 
Princes have absolute personal rule. The best of them will tell you 
in sincerity that they hold their rule as a trust from God. Not all 
of them, perhaps, live up to that ideal. I imagine that even the 
casual visitor, going to some of the most archaic and old-faslnoned 
of these States, does not find much difficulty m discerning beneath 
the smooth surface some of the leaven of unrest which is at work all 
over the- East. But, even so, this movement of reform or unrest must 
come from the peoples of these States and should not be whipped 
up from outside. M 

Interference with the liberty of the Press is, of course, unsuitable 
to our own more progressive administration in British India, inat 
is agreed. But if you are going to leave these States to work out 
their own salvation, if they choose and the inhabitants of the State 
wish to maintain a system of Government which we should not like, 
but which, after all, is the indigenous Indian system, then we cannot 
very well expect that there will not be measures and proceedings 
which seem inconsistent with our ideas. But if you arc to have 
personal government you must have the incidents of personal govern- 
ment. It is no use imagining that you can combine all the apparatus 
of a full self-governing democracy with the maintenance of some of 
these ancient and picturesque States. I think we should be well ad¬ 
vised to leave the States to work out their own salvation, and when 
their Princes and Chiefs ask unanimously that there should bo main¬ 
tained with additional safeguards, that were not in existence before, 
some protection, I think they have some claim on us. My hon. and 
gallant Friend made very light indeed of their services during the 
War. That wav not the view of himself or of this House during that 
time’ They gave not inconsiderable material. They gave us, m 
addition, the great moral help of their support at a critical moment 
in the War. I think they surprised foreign nations who did not 
appreciate the strength of our appeal. In these circumstances, while 
I do not object to the matter being brought to the attention ot the 
House of Commons, I do not think we can ask the House to override 
the deliberate action of the Viceroy using powers which nave been 
deliberately entrusted to him, and I hope when my Hon. and gallant 
friend receives the satisfaction, which lie will doubtless receive, tiom 
the Under-Secretary for India, he will be able to see his waj to 
withdraw this Motion. 


Mr. GWYNNE As I have on many occasions criticised the 
administration of the Government of India and of the icerov, I am 
happy to think that o' the present occasion 1 can give them, for what 
it is worth, my whole-hearted support against this motion. The Hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. C. Roberts) wdio has just sat down, appears 
to have been a sort of political Balaam so far as the Hon. and gallant 
Member for Neweastle-under-Tyne (Colonel Wedgw’ood) is concerned. 
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and gallant gentleman called upon his former colleague 
^ral party to support his motion and he evidently expected tHe" 
^Member for Derby would get up and curse this measure, instead 
of which the Hon? Member for Derby has blessed it and has indeed 
justified it to such an extent that very little remains to be said in 
the way of argument against this motion. I was rather sorry, but 
not altogether surprised to hear the Hon. and gallant Member for 
Newcastle-under-Tyme moving this motion in the terms which he em¬ 
ployed. I wish he had displayed the same moderation as was shown 
by the seconder. However, those of us who have been for some time 
in this House do not take too seriously the enthusiastic attacks of tho 
Hon. and gallant Member. I have heard him on many occasions re¬ 
velling in being a rebel. I remember one particular debate upon 
Lndia, in the course of which he said, one of the produst moments of 
His life was when Mr. Montagu compared him to Mr. Gandhi, and ho 
went on to say that Mr. Gandhi was regarded as a saint in India. I 
do not know whether the Hon. and gallant gentleman considered that 
we in this House thought the same of him. At any rate, I hope the 
newer Members of the House will not take too seriously, coming from 
the Hon. and gallant gentleman, what in most people would bo a very 
unfortunate, if not disgraceful, attack on the Indian Princes. The 
Hon. and gallant Member said this Bill did not deal with tho British 
subjects but with the subjects of Native States. I think he is mis¬ 
taken there. This is a Bill which does deal with British subjects in 
British India and has nothing to do with Native States. He went on 
to say that before 1910 nothing whatever was done in regard to the 
protection of the native Princes from attacks in the Press. If the 
White Paper be correct the Hon. and gallant Member is wrong, be¬ 
cause according to it the Viceroy distinctly says: 

“ Long prior to tho passing of the Press Act, it had been found 
necessary to take certain measures for the protection of the Princes.” 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:—He does not say that measures were 
actually taTren before them. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—I am quoting what the Viceroy himself says* 
^nd the Hon. and gallant Member will excuse mo if I take the Viceroy’s 
word rather than his. The Viceroy says it was found necessary "to 
take measures. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: —They did take them under the Press 
Act, when it was found necessary. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—They had been taken before 1910. In any case 
the real point is this, that the Hon. and gallant Member has a griev¬ 
ance in this particular case against the Viceroy for having exercised 
his authority. It is quite clear, however, that the Viceroy was ex¬ 
pected to use the power which had been given to him a? the Hon. 
and gallant Member will see if he will read the finding of the Joint 
Select Committee. 

“It is not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce 
at the present stage any measure of responsible government ii to the 
central administration and a power must be reserved to the Gov-wnor- 
Ceneral-in-Council of treating as sanctioned any expenditure . Inch 
the Assembly may have refused to vote, if he considers the expendi¬ 
ture to he necessary l'or the fulfilment of his responsibilities for the 
good Government of the country. It should be understood from tho 
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filing that this power of the Governor-Genernl-in-Council 
that it is meant to be used if and when necessary.** 


s real. 


It cannot be questioned th^t the Governor-General is acting within 
his rights. It cannot be questioned that the Bill was almost passed 
without the necessity rising for the exercise of those powers. It was 
introduced under the ten minutes rule and was only defeated by four 
Totes in the lower Assembly, while it passed by an overwhelming 
majority in the upper House. The Mover of the Motion made a very 
unfair attack on Mr. Thompson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Thompson 
did not speak at all when this Bill was first introduced in the lower 
Assembly, and when he did speak on the second occasion, he carried 
it with only one dissentient, showing at any rate what wa3 thought 
by the people in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—He never spoke in the Assembly at all, 
but only in the Council of State. 

Mr. GWYNNE : —The hon. and gallant Member seemed to infer 
that Mr. Thompson was entirely responsible and put all the blame 
upon him. It seemed to me that the hon. and gallant Member tried 
to lead the House to believe that it was Mr. Thompson who moved 
the Bill under the ten minutes rule and failed. I agree with the last 
speaker that the attack on Mr. Thompson was very unfortunate. 
This is really a matter in which the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State are entirely and directly responsible, and if this Motion be 
pressed to a Division and carried it will be a Vote of Censure on the 
Government. What does the Mover of the Motion want? The main 
point in his speech was that he disliked the present system of Govern¬ 
ment in the native States. He referred to arbitrary rule and to the 
want of freedom which natives living under native Princes have to 
undergo. I am bound to say if I were given my choice, I would rather 
live under the beneficient rule of one of the native Princes, although 
it might be an autocracy, than under the so-called democracy of Lenin 
and Trotsky which the hon. and gallant Member so much admires. 

Mr. NEWBOLD “ So-called democracy ” everywhere. 


Mr. GWYNNE:—I think the hon. and gallant Member would 
fiave more freedom under a native Prince and more chance of retain¬ 
ing anything he has—especially his head. What does he actually 
suggest? He is perfectly entitled to say he does not like this old- 
fashioned system, but does he suggest that we are to allow, in British 
India, a propaganda to go on for the vilification of the Princes? 

Mr. NEWBOLD:—He suggested nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GWYNNE: —Then why does he try to prevent us from stop¬ 
ping these attacks being made on the Indian Princes. 

Mr. NEWBOLD:—It is all a parlour game. 

Mr. GWYNNE:—He suggests that we are in honour bound in 
this matter, but what exactly are the pledges which have been given 
to the Indian Princes? For the last hundred years they have been 
promised that their lights shall be conserved. In Queen Victoria*# 
time a Proclamation was issued which stated : 

“ We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of India’s 
Princes as our own.” 
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m y former Proclamation I repeated the assurance given on 
many occasions by 1 My Royal predecessor and Myself of My determi- 
fiff 1 1 ? - to ma * nt T ain . unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of 
10 innces of India. The Princes may rest assured that this pledge 
remains inviolate and inviolable . ’ 1 

Does anybody suggest, after that pledge, that we should allow 
seditious attacks to be made on the ruling Princes of the native States 
trom British India, and allow British India to be made a jumping-off 
ground ior such attacks. In view of that pledge, it would bo posi¬ 
tively intolerable to do so, and what might be the result? The Mover 
ot the Motion wants tranquility and a new era in India. If we are 
to allow sedition to be preached in the native States against our rule 
in British India, will that bring about tranquility? Is that the way 
to inaugurate a new era? No, Sir, I think it is perfectly clear we 
a *j e + °u n< ^ su PP or f Princes, more especially when we consider 
wnat they have done for us. The hon. and gallant Member for New- 
cast le-under-Tyne tried to make a point against the Indian Princes 
m regard to what they had done during the War. He said it was 
really the. me»i of India and not the Princes who rendered ns aid, 
end he tried to hold the Princes up to ridicule. But, after all, the 
people whom ho is supporting now are the agitators who took no part 
whatever in the War. When the people and the Princes were helping 
thiscountry in the War, the agitators were preaching sedition, and it 
. r 10 ?® people whom the hon. and gallant Member now favours. It 
ls t0 ?nose people he wishes to give a free field and a free hand to go 
on with their pernicious programme, disregarding the loyaltv and 
the help which the Princes gave us at that time. I hope I shall not 
ne out of order in pointing out to the House the great assistance 
v\ inch we received from the ruling Princes in India. The Mover of the 
Motion said ho did not refer to two or three of the States, that soino 
or tnem were enlightened, and he was onjy dealing with the small ones, 
out let me point out that even the bigger ones have been attacked 
ireoiy and seriously. Thero arc 27 States in India, and I will not be 
°*pected to go through the whole list. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD:—There are 700. 

Mr. rjWVMTMH •—TW* nro 9.7 fifofoc -• A • i- . , 
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sed and pampered. I am only too delighted that the Vice _ 
hown that he means to deal a little less tenderly with these 
agitators Already, since firm action was taken with regard to Gandhi, 
we have had more peace and tranquility in India, and if such a course 
had been pursued before it would have been much better, but now 
that we are going to show that we intend to govern and to back up 
the Government of India, do not let us be turned from that path. 
Let us support them in every way if they are going to show more 
backbone and more strength, and I for one am very glad to think 
that there is going to be a change, and that it is much more likely to 
bring about tranquility in India. 


Mr. SAKLATVALA: —I suppose I shall be pardoned for saying 
that I cannot tear myself away from the feeling that we are conduct¬ 
ing a mock Debate, with a foregone conclusion. I want all my col¬ 
leagues here to-night to remember that fov these few hours they are 
not-the same Parliament which they imagine they are, and which they 
were up to 4 o’clock this afternoon. Up till 4 o’clock this was a Par¬ 
liament that believed in the representation of the people in the 
supreme right, above the Sovereign right, of the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people. After 4 o’clock, Parliament has reversed its 
engines, and it believes in a dictatorship over a foreign 
a man whom they have sent out and in whose selection 300,000,000 or 
people had no voice whatever. The Parliament which here wants to 
give speed and growth to democratic institutions, desires to extend 
the franchise, and pretends to give further and further rights to tho 
on franchised people, is at the same time spreading itself over thou¬ 
sands and thousands of more miles further away in other parts of the 
world, where this very Parliament demands that the people or. those 
countries shall have no voice in the administration and governing of 
their affairs. This Parliament, as it now considers the Bill, is not the 
advocate of the right of the representation of the people, hut of the 
dictatorship of somebody outside to other peoples of the world, and 
this is an entirely different Assembly. 


There is a danger in this .sort of Debate having, perhaps, a mis¬ 
guiding effect. By our very effort to save the Government from rush¬ 
ing into a mad act we are liable here on the Labour Benches to he 
surreptitiously drawn into an Imperial policy, as if we wanted Im¬ 
perialism to be run more correctly than they desire, but though there 
is such a danger there is no reality in it. The Labour party is asking 
the Government not to do something ridiculous and silly, which would 
betray their ow*n aims and efforts, but by so doing it does not give 
a pledge to the other side that the Labour party desires a more correct 
form of Imperialism to be observed than the Government desire. 
There is also a danger, on the part of our Indian friends that, by this 
kind of struggle, by this kind of tug-of-war wit!) the Imperialist, 
foreign, dominating power, they are tacitly accepting the right of 
this country to send a Viceroy at all. That is net tne position from 
the Indian point of view, and we do not want to be snared into the 
false Imperialism which after the War, the whole world, barring the 
Liberals and Conservatives of Great Britain, have passed to the winds. 
T am glad that on this occasion our friends, the Liberal party, are 
openly associating themselves wdth the Government so far as we have 
heard their speakers. We do not wish to have, on such Imperial ques- 
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' / Wp idea that there are three groups in this House. There 
$onlyj5two groups. The one group is the group of Conservatives and 
Kberals combined that believes in the supreme right of this country 
and this Parliament, in exploiting and dominating over the countiies 
that do not belong to them and that never sent forth men here in 
their country to disturb them at all; and opposed to them there is 
only one group that does not believe in such Imperialist domination, 
but believes in the co-operation of all nations on terms of equality and 
equal rights. 


The real difficulty with regard to the Viceroy’s position arises from 
.the system which he has got to maintain. After the War the whole 
of the world, civilised as far as you may call yourselves, or uncivilised 
as tar as others may think, has come to realise that political Im¬ 
perialism is more barbarity, however nicely you put it. The world 
has also come to realise that no country and no nation can now live 
at peace and in prosperity by crushing other nations economically. If 
. wa ? no Viceroy in India to represent this political domination 
of Britain, but if there was dozens of Britishers to represent the 
fraternal co-operation of the working classes of Britain, this Bill and 
this question and this Debate would not have arisen at all, and the 
result would have been far better than that at which the Government 
or the present Viceroy may be aiming. I myself realise the position. 
\ ou sen d out a Viceroy, and you tell three hundred millions of people 
that they have got nothing to do in selecting the head of their ad¬ 
ministration. You have only got to send out a certain person for a 
number of years to rule over the people, not to consult them, not to 
Eerve —to govern them in the interests that are not known to the 
people os the people’s interest. I quite imagine that the Viceroy 
should more than once run away with the idea that he can only be 
doing his duty to the Mother Country whenever lie defies the wishes 
?[ P e .°pl e in whose midst he has got to live his life. That being 
Jhe position, the Viceroy runs to this House and asks that we should 
back him up, and in order to preserve Imperialism as such, you aro 
going to back him up. 


May I ask this House to consider the effects upon the sections of 
the Indian population? The new Act dared to enfranchise 6 per cent, 
of the population of India, most of whom laughed at the artificial right 
°f franchise given to them by a foreign dominator, and 85 per cent, 
of those who were given that franchise scorned it, and said they would 
have nothing to do with it. As the balance, there is just 1 per cent, 
of the population of India that is hanging on to the Viceroy and his 
Councils and is keeping faith in British administration as it s.ow 
stands. It is one per cent., but I know the men and the women that 
ar e in it. They are worthy of everybody’s co-operotion, they are good 
men and good women, and they deserve well of anybody’s consideration, 
but above all,I want the Government to realise that here is this 1 per 
oont. volunteering to keep faith in British institutions, volunteering 
come forward to hack up the Viceroy and the British Councils and 
Hie British mode of administering the country— 

^ Mr. SPEAKER; — This is not the occasion on which to review the 
government of India or the present system of Government in India. 
Abe only question that arises here is whether the right judgment has 
been exercised within the law now existing in India. 
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,r. SAKLATVALA: —I was going to make tho point^ 

:sr, of drawing the attention of the Government, to the p _ 
they are hurting by rejecting the Motion of the Labour party. 
The people who are now protesting against the Viceroy’s action, and 
the people whom the Labour Party is now trying to back up, are the 
people who have dared to become the laughing stock of 99 per cent, 
of their own countrymen in their effort to stand by the British insti¬ 
tutions and the Viceroy and the Government here are now throwing 
them over. Thev are telling these people that there is no reality m 
the Councils, that they have believed in something that was a sham, 
and they are further telling these people, who the other day sent m 
a petition, which was duly sent forward asking this House to consider 
their position, that this House does not exist in reality as a pro- 
tector of representation and popular freedom. This will be the effect 
if the Government persist in their policy and do not take tho warning 
that is offered to them from these Labour Benches 


The action of the Viceroy has another side, which I will ask the 
Government to bear in mind, and that is this:—The people of India 
do not believe that the Viceroy is taking this measure for the protec¬ 
tion of the Princes as such. The people of India know that. (Jp to the 
end of the reign of Lord Curzon, the Princes of India were driven 
by a whip bv the Viceroj r s of India, and it was the 
Indian papers and tho Indian public organisations that were always 
protecting them and protesting against the action of the Government. 
The people of India have now begun to believe—they may be right or 
they may be wrong—that the Government are now adopting a policy 
of quietly influencing, and even, where possible, of indirectly coercing, 
the Indian Princes to maintain a very reactionary policy m the Native 
States, and that the Government of India are now at the back of what, 
is known in india as Imperialism, which is being exposed by honest 
criticism in tho Indian Press, on which account they are out to pass 
this Act over the heads of the people of India. It was said by Mem¬ 
bers on both sides in the Debate that there is a pledge. Who gave the 
pledge? The Viceroy, whom the people had never elected. He gave 
tlio pledge, and he wants the representatives of the people to stand 
by his pledge. That is the unnatural position of Imperialism. There 
is no constitutional position in such a pledge, and there is no obliga¬ 
tion on the people of India to maintain such a pledge. They are not 
parties to it. 

The representatives of the Government in justifying the action 
of the Viceroy, remind the people that the position is that the tnemis 
of the British Government are the friends of the Indian Princes; the 
enemies of the British Government are now the enennos of the Indian 
Princes. But does the House realise that at this very moment the 
Government of India are saying to the public of India that the public 
of In dig are their friends, and that no^ Press Act is necessary? It 
the Government of India are satisfied in calling the journalists in 
India their friends or, at least, not their open and avowed 
enemies, whom they must fear and dread, whom they raust> 
suppress before the, commit any crime, why does w? 0 
Government not remain satisfied on his own showing and tell the 
Princes of India that they are not exposing them to any special attack 
of the Press? Now that the Government of India is becoming.more 
and more civilised, and is beginning to believe that Press criticism 13 
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enemy but their friend, the Indian Princes should also 
believe that Press criticism is their friend also, so far as, and 
as it is the friend of the Government. 



The whole position, as it appears to me, is that, taking Imperialism 
as it exists, L, individually, should be very sorry if some common sense 
dawned upon the Government and they refrained from taking this 
action and advised the Viceroy to come to an amicable settlement 
with the people and the representatives of the people, which, accord¬ 
ing to petitions sent from Bombay, they are quite ready to do just 
now. If by any chance they did so*, it might be a very great act of 
justice to those people in India who still seem to be keeping faith in 
British promises, British administration, the right of the British to 
be in India at all, although, individually, I should be sorry. I should 
also like very greatly the so-called Liberal party to associate itself 
with that Measure, so that the people of India may know 7 that their 
faith in popular representation, and their faith in the administration 
of that country as you administer yours, is a mere sham and hollow 
talk. I should be extremely pleased if the Government rejected the 
Motion of the Labour party, because that is the only way by which 
this last lingering vestige of Imperialism in this world will go to its 
grave. If by any chance you began to show 7 common sense, and if by 
any chanco you began to retrace your stops, it would be somewhat 
calamitous, because it would still enable Imperialism to continue to 
exist, and I am quite ready to take sides with the Motion of the 
Labour party, because it is quite obvious that the Labour party can 
never advocate the principles that one individual should have auto¬ 
cratic power over the representatives of the people. At the same 
time, I hope that, after the action of the Government in defying the 
Labour party, the Labour party will begin now to discriminate be¬ 
tween the existence and non-existence of Imperialism. 

Before concluding, I may just add one word as to the Indian Civil 
Service about which there was some argument on account of some 
remarks offered by the lion, and gallant. Member who moved the 
Labour Motion. I do not believe that it is the intention to attack 
personalities or Members with regard to this particular Bill. What 
we do feel is that it is not so much the individual desire of the Viceroy 
to push it through over the heads of quite a new assembly, as it is 
the traditional practice of the Indian Civil Service, and not because 
individuals who form the Indian Civil Service are themselves 
particularly selected wrong men. That is not the idea, but that whole 
system and machinery lias got its own fault. The Indian Civil Serivce 
is not Indian. It has no reputation for being civil and it is a domi¬ 
nation and a usurpation. Barring these three great defects, they are 
all right. I, therefore, say to the Government that if they wish to 
destroy imperialism, as they should, they should go on with their 
autocratic programme. If they wish to give an extended lease to 
British Imperialism, they may tell the Viceroy to retrace his stops, 
to climb down and find some other camouflage to rule the Indian 
people. 
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SERVICES COMMISSION 

HOUSE OF LORDS-MARCH 1ST, 1923. 

_ i Public Services Commission camo up for discussion in the 

House of Lords on March 1st. Lord ISLINGTON, who had presided 
over the last Services Commission, asked for reasons for the appoint¬ 
ment of tho new Commission, what were tho subjects into which 
it proposed to enquire which had not been enquired into by his 
Commission of 1915, what would be the cost, and whether India 
would bear the whole burden. He declared that the work of tho 
Commission would be very laborious and costly and it would be 
almost impossible to limit the scope of tho Commission s activities. 
The Commission would disturb tho oxisting system and would again 
traverse a great deal of old ground and revive racial animosity. Ho 
strongly criticisod the Government and said that a Commission . was 
not suitable to deal with those difficult problems but he disclaimed 
hostility towards the Government. 

Viscount PEEL in reply expressed the opinion that Lord Islington’s 
opposition was basod to some extent on Lord Islington s own Lorn 
mission, which on a magnificent scale had proceeded with almost 
oriental indifference to the passage of time. Ho said that Lord Islington 
seemed to be thinking that the Commission would take from seven to 
eight years to report. But no such Commission had over suggested 
itself to Viscount Peel or tho Government. Lord Islington appeared 
to think that his Commission had exhausted the whole subject. The 
work of the Islington Commission had been very valuable and a 
very largo proportion of its recommendations had been carried out. 
Groat authorities, however, were divided regarding the proposed 
Commission. Mr. Montagu favoured tho Commission, while Lord 
Islington did not suggest any other method of arriving at the con¬ 
clusion which Viscount Peel hoped would be reached. Ho empha¬ 
sised on tho vast changes in India during tho last few years. No one- 
approaching tho question from the pre-war point of view could 
form an opinion of any value on the position of tho Services. The 
Commission would not deal with constitutional questions. It 
was merely a corollary of the reforms. The Commission would 
be small and, very likely, would be criticised by the extremist press 
and give material to agitators, but if Lord Islington like Viscount Poe-1 
bad the duty of reading perpetual attacks on the Government in 
the extremist press, he would not attribute the same importanco 
to tbom as ho apparently did. It would be very foolish to be driven 
-tom a wise course by the criticism of the extremists. 


Lord Islington, interrupting, said that the people of highest 
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l '°3ponsibility in England and India strongly opposed the Oonmiission. 

Viscount PEEL replied it was widely admitted among the wise 
Indian political thought that it was necessary that there should be 
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(gfa/nt'ial recruitment for many years from England and the Se: 
.mast be placed in a satisfactory and contended position. As regar 



the cost, he was far too well aware of the present; financial position 
of India to suggest any imitation of the Islington Commission. 
The expenditure would be small and he was sure that a vory few 
months would be sufficient for the Commission to report. He had 
received innumerable representations from many persons, competent 
to speak with regard to the’ position of the services, also many 
memorials from different sections of the services. He emphasised tho 
groat difficulty of securing Europeans of the proper quality for Indian 
Services largely owing to tho uncertainty of tho recruits with regard 
to tho prospects. A situation might very easily arise in which there 
would be very serious danger that tho administrative machinery in 
India might be imperilled unless the wholo subject were examined and 
dealt with. He gavo figures showing deplorable shortage of recruits 
compared to before the war and said that what was even more un or 
tunate was tho number retiring on proportionate pension. There had 
been 227 applications since November 1921 of which 217 had already 
been sanctioned. The most serious aspect of the case _ was that the 
European recruits from Universities were not forthcoming in anything 
like sufficient numbers. Evon with normal wastage, apart iom 
premature retirements, we should not, he said, be able to make up 
tho full number of appointments in spite of the special recruitmen 
of exservice officers and reduced demands for the Europeans owing o 
tho increasing number of Indians. The number and proportion o 
Indian recruits already exceeded that laid down in 1920, oecause 
it -.'/as necessary to take Indians owing to the small European recruit¬ 
ment. Ho was dealing with the matter from the point of view ot 
the Indian administration because it was generally recognise as 
essential that the Indians and the British should work together. As 
regards the police, there was not quite tho same difficulty in getting 
recruits. Tho difficulty there was rather in the number of retirements 
of senior experienced officers. It must be some timo before youngei 
men going to India would be sufficiently experienced to occupy tho 
senior posts. The whole position of the Services had totally alterea 
as the result of the Act of 1919 and the position and functions ot 
the Services should bo fully considered in tho light of that Act. 
It might have been better if an enquiry had been held when the 
reforms were instituted and the necessary results of reforms upon 
the services then fully considered, but it was not easy enough to do 
so. He emphasised the fact that the question would bo dealt with 
as quickly as possible and did not wish it to be even suggested that 
tho Commission was merely in the interests of the Services, 
was in the interests of the good administration of India. 
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INTERPELLATIONS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS-MARCH 192 3. 

Political Releases in the U. P. 

March 19th Sir CHARLES YATE, the anti-Indian Tory 
die-hard, brought up in the House of Commons the action of 
Sir William Marris in releasing 107 political prisoners immediately 
after his appointment as Governor of the United Provinces, which 
action he, no doubt, severely condemned. When tbo question was 
called Commander Kenworthy asked the Speaker whether the ex¬ 
pression “ so called political prisoners(the term used by Sir Charles 
Yate) was in order. Mr. White (Speaker) replied that he did not 
like assumptions of this kind put into questions, and ho would give 
instructions for their removal in future. 

Lord WINTERTON then announced that as the answer to the 
question was rather lengthy it would be circulated in the Official 
Report. It is to the following effect:— 

‘ The Secretary of State has now received a summary of the 
detailed explanation furnished by the Local Government to the 
Government of India, the gist of which is that the looal government 
took the action in question, which was within its legal competence, 
in view of the greatly improved political situation and the general and 
widely-expressed feeling on the subject in the Province. The 
Governor had made it clear in his speech at the time that their 
action implied no abandonment of the intention to maintain law and 
order. The local government explained that they oxercised the 
discretion vested in them without prior reference to the Government 
of India, in view of tho change for the better in the political situation 
and tho fact that tho Government of India had allowed considerable 
latitude to local governments in dealing with situations ’ arising in 
their respective provinces in tho light of conditions there prevailing. 

' The Government of India, in view of tho fuller information 
availing to them as to the extent and nature of the action taken are 
satisfied that it was, in the circumstances, iustified, and my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State, finds himself after full investigation, 
in agreement with tho conclusion. At the same time my noble friend 
is discussing with the Government of India whether some closer 
degree of co-ordination in this respect between the various administra¬ 
tions is not desirable/ 

Moplahs Transported to tho Andamans. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON (Liberal) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether any and, if so, how many Moplahs have been 
transported to tho Andaman Islands; how many are imprisoned in 
dails in India and Burma ; and whether tho sentences they are serving 
wero inflicted by Courts-marial or by the ordinary criminal Court of 
British India ? 
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!rl WINTERTON : As regards Moplahs transported_ to 
rmans, inquiry 



-ArtMnans, inquiry has been made from the Government of InL. 

On 31st August last there were 8,185 Moplahs confined in jails , ana 
there were then, or shortly after, 1875 cases stili lo bo punisicf in 
which 3150 persons wore being tried. Most of those convicted had 
been tried by the Special Courts, consisting of or including UVJ 
Judicial Officers, established under the Malabar Ordinance. Mditary 
Courts ceased to try cases when Martial Law ended on the 2btn 
February 1922. Up to the end of December, 1921, military courts 
had, it is believed, tried only 28 persons. 

Mr. Hope Simpson : Can the noble Lord tell Us how ma y 
aro still pending! Jj 

Earl Winterton : No. _ , J .. , 

Colonol WEDGWOOD : Will the Noble Lord tell us how many 
were actually transported to the Andaman Islands, and how it is ia 
the Andaman establishment, which was closed down by Ins predeces 

sor, is now again open 1 . . ,• i, t 

Earl Winterton : That is one of the questions about which l 
am making inquiry, as I promised a week ago. 

The Services Commission Again ! 

The Services Commission was again raised in the House of 
Commons on March 26th, when replying to Lt. Col. Howard Bury 
and Mr. Lansbury, Earl Winterton emphasised that the restoration 
of the vote for expenses of the Indian .Services Commission refused 
bv the Assembly in India was not a personal action of the v iceioy u 
was decided by the Governor-General in Council in exerciso of the 
powers expressly conferred on him by the Government of India Act. 
The debates in the Council of State and tho Legislative Assembly 
0 „ January 25th and 26th showed that the Government of India 

agreed to the necessity of onquiry. . 

Mr. LANSBURY : Did the proposal to appoint' a Commission 

originate with the Governor-General in Council 1 ,. , 

Er r! WINTERTON replied that he did not think he could be 
a sired to say whether or not tho decision of the Governor General in 
Council was taken as the result of representations at any stage by the 
Secretary of State. Tho Secretary of State and tho Governor 
General in Council are completely agreed upon the matter. 

Sir Arthur HOLBROOK suggested that one member of each 
service should be selected to sit on tho Commission and all services 
should be equally represented, or the members should not be connected 

with . . / of the services. . u 

Dari WINTERTON replied ho was afraid this would result 
in either a cumbrously large Commission or a Commission handr 
capped by the absence of oxperfc knowledge. 


i 
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INTERPELLATIONS 
The Salt Tax 


WEDGE WOOD asked : In the event of the Governr 
adopting the very exceptional procedure of certifying the 
increase in the sslt tax without its coming before the House of 
Commons prior to its becoming law, will the Commons bo given an 
opportunity of dicussing the action of the Governor-General in that 
connection 1 

Earl WINTERNON replied that he was unable to give such 
promise and it was clearly impossible to hold up the Finance. Bill in 
whatever form it was passed, ponding discussion in the Commons. 

Mr. CRAIK objected to Col. Wedgewooas description of 
certification as exceptional and peculiar. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the rules under the Government of India Act provided for this 
course. 

Trade Commissioner. 


Mr. HANNON suggested that in view of the great services of 
of the Indian Trade Commissioners Office in London in the past to 
importing Houses, the Government should make a representation 
to the Indian legislature urging its re-establishment. Earl Winterton 
replied that tho matter was within the discretion of the Government 
of India to whom he was forwarding a copy of the question. 

Lieutenant Colon ol BUCKLEY replying to Mr. Hannon said that 
it had been decided to appoint two additional Trade Commissioners 
in Bombay and Calcutta. He hoped shortly to announce tho names 
of those selected for tho posts and tho dates on which they would 
take up their duties. 


The Salt Tax Debate. 

The next great debate in Parliament on Indian affairs was tho 
Salt Tax debate of 14th June and 5th July, 1923. In this connec¬ 
tion it should be noted that after tho certification of tho Viceroy in 
March, 99 Councillors and Members of Parliament sent a memorial 
to the British Parliament as a last means of constitutional protest 
against the iniquitous impost. 

It was not at any time expected, remembering that tho Governor 
General had previously obtained the support of the Secretary of 
State for India before certifying tho doubling of the salt tax, that 
tho reference to the House of Commons would result in the overthrow 
of Lord Reading, Viscount Peel, and his Majesty’s Government then 
in power in Great Britain. Nor was such a result for a moment 
desired by any of the petitioners. But ttie investigation of the case 
by the members of the House of Commons would, it was expected, 
throw into relief the grave nature of the political mistake that had 
been made by the Government of India and its head. 
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thd political situation in the Western world was at that mor 
gpHftical. Ill foiling in the United States of America agat . 
Britain had then reached an extraordinary pitch. So, too, in 
France, popular feeling swung against the British Empire. Differences 
of opinion regarding the best methods of treating the central 
European Powers generated misunderstandings and bad feelings in 
all directions. In England itself were well over a million workers 
suffering from the miseries of unemployment, ill-feelings towards 
the present economic and political systems, and in particular against 
those in power, including the Tory Government resulted in such an 
increase in Labour representation in Parliament, that for. the ^ first 
time in history the Labour Party formed the official Opposition and 
the Party who, in the event of the defeat of the Tory Government, 
would in the ordinary course of business, be called upon to from a 
Cabinet and to administer the affairs of the Central Government of 
the British Empire. 

In such a situation, a majority of the members of Parlia- 
merit considered it expedient to support and strengthen the new 
Prime Minister—the rt. hon. Stanley Baldwin and his Govern¬ 
ment with all the power at their command. No matter what 
political crisis might have arisen in India, the political situation 
in Europe wes of much greater moment and far more critical. 
Therefore Mr. Baldwin would not give any special day in the House 
of Commons for the consideration of the doubling of the salt duties. 
Let the matter be brought up, he said, when the House of Common»s 
considered the India Office grant in the civil service estimates. 
And so it was. On that day, viz June 14th 1923 the Opposi¬ 
tion, through Mr. Charles Trevelyan, moved a reduction of the 
grant by £1,00 in order to challenge the policy of the India 
Office iii supporting Lord Readings action in certifying tee 
Finance Bill of 1923 containing the doubled salt duties. But the 
debate was interrupted after a four hours' discussion (of which Lord 
Winterton, the Under-Secretary of State for India, occupied ap¬ 
proximately two hours), amidst protest from all quarters. Eventually 
a second day, the 5th July, was allotted by the House of Commons 
and after a seven hours’ discussion in committee, the motion to reduco 
the India Office grant was, in offect, rejected by 213 votes to 74 
Liberate of oil complexions abstaining from voting . 


A very good idea of the strength or weakness of the case for 
doubling the 3 alt duty can bo gathered by a study of the criticism^ 
of the Opposition and of the Asquithian, Lloyd George and Indepen¬ 
dent Liberals ; and of the lengthy defence put forward by the Undor 
Secretary of State for India and by those Conservatives who spoke in 
support of Lord Reading’s action. Mr. Trevelyan in moving tho 
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^XQ^Gmon of tho India Office grant was careful to explain that the 
pofnt ho was raising was not primarily the merits and demorits of the 
doubled salt duties* but the administrative wisdom of using an emergency 
power on the present occasion y and the loss of confidence in British promises 
which had already resulted . This particular point Lord Wintorton and 
other Conservative speakers carefully avoided. And it is not surpris¬ 
ing, for there was not a member of Parliament who— out of Parlia¬ 
ment—did not admit that the certification of the Finance Bill of 
1923 was a most unfortunate action that ought to have been 
avoidod if at all possible. ‘But’ said Lord Reading's defenders, 
the anticipated deficit had to be covered ' (many, in fact, doubted 
whether the necessity over-balanced the political harm done thereby), 
and^ there was no alternative/ This was tho lino taken by the 
Under-Secretary of State and echoed and re-echoed by his sup¬ 
porters—Sir John Howett, Sir Percy Newson, Sir Thomas Bennett 
and others. Those who advanced this argument had not, of course, 
studied tho agenda of last March's proceedings of the Assembly, or 
they would have known that members of that body had put forward 
several alternatives. Not a single Conservative speaker in the House 
seemed aware of the fact of restoration of the four annas import duty 
ou commercial silver (so unwisely abandoned by the Government of 
India two years ago), plus a temporary surcharge of half an anna in the 
rupee in customs duties (suggested by Sir Gordon Fraser of Madras), 
would have covered the deficit. Indeed tho silver duty, for some 
reason or other, seemed taboo in the House of Commons just as it had 
been on tho Treasury benches in Delhi. And so Tory speakers assum¬ 
ed that the doubling of the salt duties was the only way of covering 
tho estimated deficit, - that this deficit had to be covered or India's 
credit in London would suffer,—and that the Assembly therefore did 
not know what they were doing when they declined for the third 
f »me to double the salt duties and so were rightly over-ruled. 

An illuminating comment on India's supposed diminishing credit 
in London— the sole argument for Lord Reading's certification of tho 
finance Bill — was afforded by Lord Wintorton himself —anxious, 
obviously, to convey to the House how the general situation in India 
had improved under a wise Tory Government. Lord Winterton 
Pointed out (a) that during the last three years there had been a 
substantial reduction in the Indian floating debt/ and (b) that in tho 
case of the last four sterling loans put on the market i' London, tho 
^odian Government had been able to obtain progressively 'more favour - 
able terms / And this improvement took place notmthlanding far 
ffrtafer deficit r and a much worst outlook ; for the appointment of the 
In cheap e Hetrenchment Lomniittee hod not then been made! they 

'° ayo hut vory little argument for tho certification of tho Indian 
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^ M6 Bill, 1923 ! The £20,000,000 sterling loan of a few wd 
'^g^would undoubtedly have been floated on more favourable terms 
than the previous sterling loans, had the year s anticipated doficit 
been covered by a temporary surcharge on customs duties plus 
restored import duty on silver instead of by a doubling of the 
bad and unpopular salt duty. 

To Lord Wintorton’s argument that the doubling of the salt 
duty was satisfactory because it had not resulted in a doubling of 
the price of salt to the consumer, but onhj a rise of 80 or 40 per 
cent., only one reply can bo given. Could anybody imagine any 
Parliamentary leader in England about to face a general olection 
boosting that his party had only raised the price of, say, the poor 
man’s beer by 30 or 40 per cent., and had not doubled it! Such talk 
is unthinkable in England. 


Further, it is doubtful if those critics in England and India 
(including some of the leading Anglo-Indian journals) who condemn 
the actions of those legislators who had thrice rejected or voted against 
the doubled salt duties, as factious or factitious, realise where 
their cirticisms lead. To suggest that the Indian Legislatures do 
not represent the best views of India, and of the people at large, 
is to discredit the whole scheme of Reforms, and to imply that it is 
unsolved at its foundations and unreliable as a part of the machinery 
of Government. After all, the ninety-nine legislators who spoke, 
voted or petitioned the House of Commons against the certification 
of the doubled salt duties, included many of the best informed and 
most reliable public men in India. If their opinions are to bo 
treated as of no value, then the Reform Scheme has already broken 
clown and may bo scrapped. 

The outstanding features of the debates in the House of 
Commons were: (1) the mildly expressed but unmistakably clear 
condemnation of the certification of the doubled salt duties by both 
sections of the Liberal Party,—such as Mr. Charles Roberts, Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, Sir Edward Grigg, Sir R. Hamilton, Mr. Hope 
Simpson and others, which party, bo it noted, abstained from 
voting, a most significant indication of the way the wind blew; 
and (2) the admirably restrained and wisely worded* representations 
made by the Opposition (Labour) speakers. India is not always 
accustomed to bear wise words about the East from Labour 
members ; but a study of the speeches of Mr. Charles Trevelyan, 
Colonel Wedgwood, Mri Lansbury, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will show that they have thoroughly mastered the points 
of the doubled salt duties, that they had a sound perception of 
Indian politics, and thrt pro-vmity to power — for they spoke as the 
official Opposition—had brought home to them the wisdom of sweet 
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kajeloiioss in argument and a broad outlook in imperial affiip 
Isay MacDonald accurately summed up the whole matter 
eftifiod Finance Bill when ho said that the ‘ significance of the 
doubled salt duties was not so much financial as political. . . / lie 

did not believe for a moment that certification wn3 essential on 

financial grounds. ..Indian credit was steadily recovering itself 

in spite of bad budgets..The pledge of great economies had 

done much to restore India’s credit.The Governor-General 

had made a great political mistake in regarding this matter as a 
chiefly financial problem, and so on. 

Fuller details of this historic debate is given on pages 521-540. 


Joint Committee of Parliament 

Indian questions did not figure much on the agenda of the House 
of Commons in April 1923. Some minor interest was created when 
the question of nomination of mombors to tho Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Affairs was raised. Readers 
of the REGISTER will find from its previous issue the naturo of 
work done by this Committee in Mr. Montagu’s time. The Tory 
Secretary of State, however, introduced a departure, and on April 
24th 1923 brought forward in the House of Lords a proposal to 
alter tho character of this Parliamentary Committee. Hitherto it was 
within the power of any member of tho Committee to propose 
subjects for consideration, but by the toms of reference which for 
the first time were put into the motion adopted by tho House of 
Lords on April 24th the Committeo will in future only be empowered 
to examino and report on Bills or matters referred to them specifically 
by Parliament or by the Secretary of State. This step was taken as 
Lord Peel was aghast at the possibility that members of this Com¬ 
mittee should bo entitled to raise any question connected with Ii dian 
administration, and he did not disguise his misgiving that it was an 
approach to the French systom of infringing upon tho responsibility 
of Ministers. 

Lord Peel was very zealous in preserving his own powers of 
interference in tho administration of affairs in India, but ho was rioter*' 
mined at tho same time to reduce the functions of Parliament in the 
n amo direction to a minimum. He told the House of Lords that if 
it was known in India that this Joint Committee was examining into 
and reporting upon all sorts of questions which are dealt with by 
the Government of India, it might raise constitutional difficulties. 
Tho fact, however, is that the action of this committeo in the p, i 
(supposing it to have been harmful in any particular) has beep 
insignificant in its effects as compared with his own conduct in forcing 
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(jMndia measures which arc keenly resented by tho people at la _ 
r main object in limiting the terns of roferonce as approved 
by Ue House of Lords was to prevent Colonel Wedgwood and other 
obnoxious members of the opposition from raising questions that were 
distasteful or inconvenient to the India Office. 


The limiting terms of reference proposed by Lord Peel were 
warmly supported by Lord Islington who had apparently convinced 
himself that much of the work attempted by the Committee hitherto 
bad been quite nugatory. Ho complained that the procedure followed 
during tho last two years had entailed on the members a great deal 
of work which in the end had proved abortive. This is however 
true, owing to tho inability of the Committee to bring its recom¬ 
mendation effectively to the notice of Parliament. But the Committee 
certainly did useful work in connection with tho Burma Reforms Bill. 
(,o 0 I. A. R. 1922). It was le^s successful in dealing with tho Indian 
claims in Kenya, no notice whatever being taken of its half¬ 
hearted recommendation that a Commission should go out to Kenya 
to inquire into the matter on tho spot. Similarly, no useful result 
followed from the Committee’s consideration of tho military establish¬ 
ment in India, or tho questions raised with reference to the position 


of the Indian Civil service. 

Lords Harris and Chelmsford welcomed the measure, and 
another liberalising institution set up by Mr. Montagu was in effect 
abolished by the conservative Secretary of State. Tho House of 
Commons also agreed to tho measure on May 1st and a “Standing 
joint Commit ee on Indian Affairs” was confirmed on May 3rd with Earl 
Middleton, Viscount Chelmsford, Lords Harris, Lamington, Montagu 
of Bcabuu, MacDonell, Pentland, Harding of Penhurst, Clywd, Meston 
and Soutbborough and eleven members of the House of Commons. 


The Lords Debate on Indian Frontier Policy 

HOUSE OF LORDS—S MAY 1923 

A debate on the Indian frontier policy was held in tho Lords on 
May 3rd. Lord MONTAGU of Beauliu, whoso interest in guarding 
the frontiers of India at any cost is well known, called attention to 
the recent policy of the Government of India on the North West 
,'m tier, pointed out tho danger of weakening the forces in the 
p ; ; :U 0 t economy, and emphasised the necessity of possession of roads 
• 0 mechanical transport. Referring to affairs of Kohat, while ho 
did not say that such occurrences wore the fault of any particular 
iKjliey, he did think that they were the indirect result of having 
j n Kohat country an enclave of tribal territory over which we 
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control and in which all the blackgurads of that part 0 *_ 

congregated. He urged that the Peshawar—Kohat road 
utiV ' vlAUl traverse British instead of tribal territory and he thought that 
more use might be made of the air force in places where troops were 
withdrawn. He paid a tribute to the splondid traditions of the 
iron tier forces. His suggestion in effect was for improving lateral 
communications and mechanical transports on the frontier, coupled 

^tl V> a recommeT)< iatic>jti to annex the tribal territory between 
the Peshawar and Kohat districts. 


£ Viscount CHELMSFORD agreed that roads were the key of tho 
xrontier situation. Thero were two possiblo frontier lines which 
could bo advocated or defended geographically, militarily and 
strategically, namely, the Indus and the Durand. The present 
commitments and responsibilities made retirement to the Indus 
unthinkable and impossible. The expenditure involved in an advanco 
to Lie J urand was a reasonable explanation why every Viceroy for 
the past thirty years had shrunk from such a policy. Tho present 
lire ian somewhere between the two and was largely the result of 
historical accident. The present policy should bo a readjustment. 
In the light of experience we should have no hard .nd fast lino. 
I here should bo no invasion of or interference with tribal territory, 
uut the occupation of such posts as experience suggested might result in 
peaceful conditions. Ho did not believe that wo should over have peace 
along the frontier “until wo could find work for tho turbulent youngmou 
of those areas. Afridis had boon quiet for tho last four years la;y ely 
because they had been working on the Khyber Railway. Vo could 
not wash our hands of responsibility in that matter because thoso 
people were within our sphere of influence. Referring to Kohat, 
, bholmsford thought that all would join in pronouncin’ a tribute 
to tho gallant woman, Mrs. Sarr, and equally to the gallant narivo 
ouicei v ao had accompam J her. He thought that a tribute should 
also bo paid to tho Chief Commissioner. 


Viscount PEEL pointed out that Lord Montagu’s suggestion 
- ith 1 ofeience to the road to Kohat traversing tribal* erritorj had 
been frequently discussed by the Government of India. But the 
alteration would necessitate considerable expense. Replying to Lord 
Chelmsford 8 remarks with regard to the possible oonne< 
raids like that ar Kohat and the bombing of Muhsud country, lie 
said th ’ f all evidence went to show rather to the contras <• and that 
this partiedar raid was a reprisal for active seizure of arms. Lord 
Chelmsford would be interested to know that the air force in 
India was considering the question of giving notice before, 
bombing. Lord Peel expressed bis appreciation of the great debt 
they all owed to Lord Inchcapo for his retrenchment report, 'lho 
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tfmont of India was carefully considering the question of 
fianical transport. Regarding the Khyber railway from the point 
of view of giving work to Afridis, Lord Peel said that he could only 
wish that the railway would go on for ever ! He emphasised the 
strategic valuo of the line and the saving of expense which would 
result, also the necessity of roads which had a civilising effect. As 
regards different frontier policies, he did Dot wish to belong either 
to the forward school or to the close-to-border school. He thought 
wo had to deal with cases as they arose and as circumstances dictated, 
but when a policy was decided upon, it must be carried through 
vigorously with determination and with no turning back once that 
policy was laid down. 

Lord Peers speech was only a variation of the recurrent and 
discordant refrain kept up by the Army Hoad Quarters that the 
consolidation of our administration and occupation up to the 
Durand lino i,:- the only and singlo course open from the point of 
view of economy and safety. So the militarist view point was the 
cEuinant tone of the debate, and in the end it prevailed. 


Kenya Whites in London. 

Of much more interest than these jejune debates was the' 
Konya agitation the centre of which had by this time reached 
England. European and Indian delegations were coming from Kenya 
and India to meet- and discuss the matter with the Colonial Secretary. 
The members of the European delegation from Kenya had reached 
England caily in April. They lost no time in getting busy in the 
prosecution of their design to maintain their ascendancy in that Colony, 
i iicy were backed by powerful influences, political, commercial and 
religious, and were resolved to make use of these and every other 
means for accomplishing their racial ends. The Bishop of Uganda 
U the Times*’of April 25th a long article supporting the 
w hires’ demand. He affected to bo more concerned about the conse¬ 
quences to the Uganda Protectorate of conceding the Indian claims 
1 bon with the injustice under which the Indian population was groaning. 
He put himself forward as the champion of African nafivo interests 
Chough without any real credentials) and drew an exaggerated picture 
<>f the consequences which, as ho thought, must follow upon granting 
the Indian demand . He appeared all the time oblivious of the fact that 
the potential domination which ho attributed in the India)} community 
3)i w. Africa had long been exercised, and in a very aggravated 
ioim, by his own countrymom This propaganda was meant to enlist 
the sympathy of the Church in England in favour of the white 
claims, 
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THE KENYA DELEGATIONS 

'ysy Deputation at Whitehall. 

he Kenya European representatives had already caught the ear 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies who received them 
a dex3utation on 24th April. The gentlemen to whom he 


accorded an interview wore Lord Delamere, Mr. C. Kenneth Archer 
and Mi. T. A. Wood C.M.G., (the accredated delegates), together 
with Sir Northrupp McMillan, Major W. Crowdy, and Mr. P. 
Gieen who were a kind of unattached collaborators. They were 
further support ed by the Rev. Dr. G. W. Arthur, who had already 
made himself conspicuous on the European side. The Duke of 
Devonshire was accompanied by Mr. Ormsby Gore, several officials 
ot the Colonial Office, and the Governor of Kenya, Sir Robert 
Coiyndon. Ihe latter might as well have been on the other side of 
the table, as it was well understood that his influence was mainly 
exeited to reinforce the claims of the white minority. 

t here was another meeting later in the day at which the Score- 
r i ^ ^ n( ^ a alK ^ Lord Winterton were also present. They 
did little at this stage beyond putting questions to the delegates with 
a view to ascertaining their exact position, and the latter were left 
to do most of the talking. Th.' Indian delegation from Kenya was 
duo to arrive in May but before that the white deputation had dor.o 
all that was necessary to frustrate the Indians. (See the seebon on 
Kenya.) 


Interpellations in the Commons. 

In May 1923 racial questions raised by the Kenya controversy 
loomed largo both in the British Parliament and in tho Press, and the 
Services grievances were again pressed forward by the die-hard Tories. 
Iu the House of Commons on May 7th, asworing a question regard- 
ing the number of European civil servants who had retired on propor¬ 
tionate pension, Earl YV interton gave a detailed list totalling 24b Mr 

Hope Simpson asked whether difficulty had been experienced in tilling 
vacancies. 

Karl Winterton stated that there had been no difficulty 
in come services and some difficulty in others. Ho hoped that the 
►Services Commission would report in a few months and promised that 
prompt measures would bo taken upon it. 

Services 3 Memorial 


On May 3 5th again Mr. Stanley Tubs dflew attention in the Com¬ 
mons to a memorial by tin* Indian Civil Pensions Committee, which 


urged that certain officers in the 


public 


services 


civii service, who retired prior to 23rd July 1913, should 
tho now r n r,e of pension, approved of in 1919. 
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,rl Wintorton said that it was impossible to grant this do 
abrogating the rule that retrospective effect should not bo 
given to increases in pay or pensions, and without causing a legiti¬ 
mate grievance on the part of other services if the corresponding 
concessions were denied them. This decision had been taken after 
full consideration by the late Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Viscount Peel had carefully reviewed the position and was 
in full agreement. 

Next day a similar question was asked. Replying to Mr. 
Dugald Cowan (Liberal) who mentioned discontent in the services 
in India with regard to pay, Earl Winterton said that Lord Peel 
proposed to bring the petition of the 24th January presented to 
the Secretary of State for India together with others of a similar 
character specially to the notice of the Royal Commission and 
all possible steps would be taken to accelerate the report of the 
Commission. 


Replying further to Sir Thomas Bennett, Earl Winterton said that 
the question of further improvement in the pensions of Indian Service 
Engineers had seen anxiously considered but no conclusion had so 
far been reached. It was decided to refer this matter also to the 
Royal Commission. 


Appointment of the Lee Commission. 

On May 15th Earl TV interton announced in the Commons 
that Lord Lee had been offered and accepted the chairmanship 
of the Royal Commission and the names of tho other members 
were announced on the 10th Juno. They were Sir Reginald 
C raddoek, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad (resigned), 
Sir Mohd. Ilabibullah, Messrs. Bari Kissen Kaul, David Patrie, B. N. 
Basil, and Reginald Coupland. 

Resignation of the Premier. 

The health of Mr. Bonar Law, tho Conservative Premier, who 
had been ailing for sometime past, now utterly broke down and he 
finally resigned the Premiership on May 21st 1923. His resignation 
v*as viewed with alarm in India ar Lord Curzon, the ex "Viceroy, 
seemed to have the next chance. Speculation ran rife in the Press 
Loth here in India and in England, as to the possible successor of the 
retiring Premier, and a strong agitation was raised against Loid 
Curzon. It was freely rumoured that if the latter came to the head 
Conservative Ministry, Lord Reading would resign his 
Vito royalty and in that case the Duke of Devonshire, the Colonial 
Secretary; would come out to India a the next Viceroy. The storm 
however toon blow over, and Mr. Baldwin became the next Premier. 
It v a;. unthinkable, they said in England, that with Labour as His 
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Opposition in the Commons, the head of the Governnla 
do in the House of Lords where the Labour Party was then 
unrepresented. The change in Premiership ofcourse meant no change 
in the Indian outlook. 


Tho Indian Finance Bill. 

This was tho time for the discussion of the British Budget in 
Parliament and the India Office Estimates were tabled for June 14th. 
The Labour Members of Parliament tried unsuccessfully to raise 
the question of tho Viceroy’s Certification of the Indian Finance 
Bill on a special debate. On May 30th Mr. Trevelyan a^ked whothor 
Mr. Baldwin would give an opportunity of moving an address to 
His Majesty in regard to tho Indian Finance Act, in view of the 
tact that eight days in. which tho address must be presented or 
rejected had already expired. Mr. Baldwin replied in the 
negative and pointed out that tho Act was already operating. Tho 
only action. opon to tho House was to pray His Majesty in Council 
to disallow it and it would be unusual to allow time to discuss such 
a motion at that time. 

Col. Wedgwood declared that the action of the Viceroy in certi¬ 
fying the Bill was exactly parallel to tho certification of tho protection 
of tho Princes Act ; why thoroforo was the discussion allowed in tho 
latter case, and refused in tho former 1 Mr. Baldwin said he had been 
at pains to acquaint himself with the facts, p,nd ho understood that tho 
Viceroy had acted under tho Government of India Act. The matter 
could bo raised any time on a vote on tho Indian estimates and it 
was open to His Majesty in Council at any time to disallow tho Act. 

The debate that occupied tho “India Day” of tho House of 
Commons is given in full in the following pages. Prior to this, 
on June 1st, a strong petition signed by 99 members of tho 
Indian Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and .some Members 
of Parliament was presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Thomas Bonnet. 


Earl Winterton in Manchester. 

Two non-official uttelances of the Secret try and the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India at this time deserve notice, as they 
indicate the lino of policy pursued by the India Offico at this period. 

On June 1st, speaking at a banquet given by the British Cotton 
Association of Manchester, Earl Winterton explained the atti¬ 
tude of the Government on Indian Fiscal policy. He said that 
tho Reforms modified the whole situation. As regards the control 
of Indian fiscal policy from Britain, under the strict letter of the | 
Gove: nmont of India Act, it would be possible for the Secretary of 
State to forbid the introduction of particular budget proposals iu 
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1 veto the bill containing them, but it was abundantly cl 
extremely difficult and delicate situation would arise if those 
powers were used except in the gravest circumstances. It was no 
longer practical politics to think of regulating Indian tariffs in the 
interests primarily of any part of the Empire other than India. In 
view of the immense importance to the Empire of Lancashire’s trade 
and good will, no Government which neglected to do its utmost to 
protect the interests of Lancashire, when they did not conflict with the 
legitimate claims of other parts of the Empire, could maintain itself 
in power for any length of timo. Therefore Viscount Pool and ho 
were anxious to do their utmost to assist in the attaintment of an 
amicable understanding in the long-standing controversy. The surest 
method would be establishment of direct relations betweon cotton 
interests in England and India. The removal of the impression in 
India that the Indian fiscal policy had been too much oriented 
towards Britain was most desirable. Otherwise the relationship 
beiwoen Britain and India would become increasingly delicate. If 
the representatives of cotton industry in England and India were 
prepared to co-operate amicably, that impression would bo removed 
far more quickly than by any other method and immense good would 
be <? ne to the trade of the two countries. The direct intervention 
of the Government in the matter was likely to do moro harm than 
good 'is it aroused suspicions that the Secretary of State was not 
disinterested bur. to some extent on the sido of interests outsido India. 

Earl Winterton expressed gratification at the improvement in 
the political and industrial conditions in India. Ho believed that 
the worst of the post-war reaction was over and expressed optimistic 
views of out-look. 


Lord Peel at the Hotel Cecil. 

fho ‘Other utterance was of Lord Peek at the London ’‘Calcutta 
Dinner” on Juno 5th. The Calcutta Dinner was oaten at tho Hotel 
Cecil by a number of gentlemen who were ‘ interest d ’ in India. 
About 250 guests wero present, the principal of them being the 
Secretary of State, Viscount Peel, and Lord Eonaldshay, Sir Ali 
Imam, Lord Inchcape, tho Persian Minister, Mr. Ameer Ali, and 
Lord Dolamere. Lord Peel, who was tho chief guest, in liis speech 
tried to convey to his hearers the comforting reflection that Indians 
arid Englishmen were on better terms with each other than was the case 
tome time ago. Towards tho orid of his speech he wisely said that 
if the energy end effort which had been directed to the spread of Noir 
C- ■■ operation had been directed to the opposite end, the prosperity and. 
progress of India would have been much further advanced than it was. 
An air of patronage emanated from the noble Lord but he could 
advance no plan as to how to meet the Indian situation. 
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Debate on the India Office Vote. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—U -JUNE 1923. 



UJ MG out 6 jUKt. V — — - 

Mr. TREVELYAN said: I beg to move to reduce the vote by £.100. 

* i 11 •_ lL ~ ^ P Tnrlinil 



ni^iiu ijul unujiuuv tuu iuv/nto -.— . „ , i 

the Salt Duty—that is no doubt important, but it is of secondary rele¬ 
vance—but the main issue to-day is the constitutional justice and tne 
administrative wisdom in the use of the final and emergency power 
which the Governor-General has in reserve. Nobody demos or 
challenges the right of the Governor-General to certify Bills and to 
pass them over tlie head of the Legislative Assembly. He has that 
power as the Government of India Act says, for the tk safety, tran- 
quality and interests of British India.” "Wo say that in that new order 
of politics, which has been established in India, which implied eonti- 
dence in the Indian people and which was directed to the develop¬ 
ment of self-Governmont in India, the use of these exceptional and 
autocratic reserve powers by the Governor-General could not havo 
been intended and were not intended for the ordinary and unavoid¬ 
able collisions which there must be between an executive and a legis¬ 
lature and that they ought only to be used to save the Government 
from wreckage in some very supremo crisis. It is barely two years 
since the first Assembly met. When it met Sir Malcolm Hailey who 
i. the Home Member, inaugurated the first Budget discussion in the 
Indian Assembly with these words: — 

‘ This House mav. no doubt will, criticise the wisdom of the 
measures that have been undertaken by us in the past when the solo 
responsibility was ours. But for the future they will have to share 
that responsibility. It we incur expenditure it will be under their 
mandate. If we impose taxation it will be by their vote.’ 

That was said when the Assembly first met but in the ease of the 
first tax where the Assembly have not followed the precise instruc¬ 
tions of the Government their view is over-riden. Tt is not by their 
votes therefore that taxation is imposed. I am certain of one thing 
that no one who speaks from the* Government point of view to-day 
will say that the Indian Assembly during the first two and a half 
years of its existence had tried to make difficulties with the Govern- 
‘meut. They have shown no irrational obstinacy. They have shown 
no foolish controversy in relation to Executive. Very far from it, 
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aivo shown themselves singularly compliant and ready to 
^vernment in every way. I will take the facts with regai* 

, in Finance discussions of the last three years. The Budget of 
1922 found the Indian Government in a very serious financial position. 
There was a prospective deficit—I will speak in ' English terms—of 
£21,000,000 and more. Government, faced with this difficulty, proposed 
very large new taxation. They proposed an increase in taxation which 
amounted in all, I think, to £15,300,000. In order to impress the 
Committee with the extent,to which they ask the Legislative Assembly 
to pass the new taxation and the extent to which the Legislative As¬ 
sembly were ready to help them, I will just read out the taxes which 
they asked t-o be imposed and which were agreed upon by the Assem¬ 
bly under these circumstances. They proposed to raise the import 
duty on manufactured goods from 11 to 15 per cent; they proposed 
to increase the cotton excise duty from to 7} per cent; they pro¬ 
posed to raise the duty upon machinery, iron and steel from 2£ to 10 
per cent.; they proposed to raise the duty on foreign sugar cane from 
15 to 25 per cent, they proposed to double the tax on matches; they pro¬ 
posed a new duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarns; they propored 
an increased duty on luxury articles from 20 to 30 per cent.; they proposed 
increased duties on alcoholic liquors and they proposed an increase in In- 
come Tax. The Indian Assembly, as I understand, agreed to all those 
things. The one thing to which they refused to agree was to double the 
bait lax. They rejected the one proposal of the Government to double 
the Salt ^'ax. On that occasion, namely, last year the Government 
acquiesced although that left an unbalanced Budget to the tune of 
L6,000,000—no doubt a quite serious thing for the Government to have 
to do. 


Then came the Budget of this year. The situation was far less serious 
financially. f he deficit was £2,500,000 or less. The Government knowing 
$hc dislike of the Legislative Assembly to the Salt Tax offered no alternative 
proposal and this proposal was rejected by the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. 
The Viceroy promptly certified the Bill with the Salt Duty included in it. 
Again the Legislative Assembly refused to pass it by 58 votes to 47, and 
he used hi3 powers and passed the Act over their heads. Thus the 
will I Lord Reading was made to prevail against the vast majority 
of Indian voles in the Assembly. In fact, the majority against the Bill 
was much greater because of the 44 votes in the minority, 24 were official 
English votes and had to vote as the Government asked them to do; 
only ! 1 of the votes against the Indian point of view were in¬ 
dependent Indians; ond even out of the eight independent English 
who voted, two voted for the Indian point of view. The Com- 
mil Lee, no doubt, will have read Lord Reading’s justification which 
he has issued. He has pleaded he necessity of balancing the 
Budget. He has pleaded the imperative need of the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment to be able to borrow easily here and elsewhere. There 
L no one who denies a large amount of truth in what Lord 
Reading claims. But even Lord Readings apprehensions hardiv 
milk'* out a case for immediate and unavoidoble disaster if the course 
whkh he insisted on be not taken. As I have pointed out, there was a 
deficit of £6,009,000 la&l year, and the heavens did not fall .There is a 
deficit of only £2,500,000 this year, and the deficit is verv largely of 
a temporary kind. 

1 am ^oing to listen ^ with great interest to what the Under 
secretary of State for India says to-day, but there are indications 
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Newspapers that lie is going to talk about further econo: 
are going to be in the Indian Government. It is ex¬ 
pected in India that there are going to be further economies. There 
have been a great many, for more than to the tune of the £2,50^,000 
deficit. It is not ai all true that the attitude of the Indian Assembly is 
resistance to taxation as taxation. It is resistance to the Salt Tax. During 
the debate proposals which of course could not take any concrete 
form to be voted on in the Legislative. Assembly, were made in 
many directions and met with a great deal of approval among 
the native Indians. For instance, there was a tax on the export of 
petrol suggested, and a further surcharge on the Income lax and an import 
duty on commercial silver were also proposed. All these tilings could 
have been considered as alternatives, and, being financial alternatives 
which at any rate a large number of the Indian members were ready 
to consider, it is not fair to say that a final emergency had arisen of a 
kind in which the Governor-General ought to have used Ins powers. 


Perhaps the action of the Governor-General may have resulted in 
some financial gain. I ask the Committee to consider whether it is 
wori.li the political danger which his action implied. The Salt Duty 
has in India an evil name and an oppressive record. A succession of 
British rulers have denounced and reduced it even at a time when 
there wore far fewer other taxes upon commodities used by the poor 
in India than there are at the present time. In the emergency of 
the War the Salt Tax was raised, I think I am right in saying, to 
the same figure to which the Government propose to raise it now, 
but oven then it was raised by slow stages and not in one sweep as at 
the present time. It is no use saying that for each individual family 
in India the Salt Tax is a very small thing. Where wages are from 
v> to 10 annas a day per family, half and quarter annas matter. One 
thing is quite certain.* The intense social repugnance which there is 
in India among the mass of the population for the Salt Tax, and that 
ought to have been enough for the Government. What the Corn Tax 
was to .Englishmen in the hungry ‘forties’ ihe Salt Tax is to the com¬ 
mon people of India to-day. You may call it prejudice or what you 
like, bar there it is. We" say that the political effect of what has 
been done is entirely disastrous. India is passing through a critical 
Dine. No one will disagree with that statement. The great problem 
before us is: Will these great concessions that the British people 
have made towards self-government in India succeed? Will the now 
order be accepted? Will it lead to greater self-government and to 
order and tranquility? 

The situation i very difficult, and for this reason: that a very 
large part, probably the larger part, of the Indian population is 
cither sceptical nr hostile in regard to the reforms, the new assemblies, 
and the new forms of Government in India. The genuineness of 
British intentions has been doubted by masses of Indians. It has 
hten said that it was a mock change, and that there was going to he 
no real change. That i s well known, I think, to he the attitude of 
masses of the Indian population. But there, was a section, a large, 
important, and powerful section of jhe Indian population that entered 
into the new scheme with zeal. They had faith in the promises of 
the British Government. After all, that n the only part o' the Indian 
population through whom we can work—through those who have ac¬ 
cepted in good faith the new sort of government. The faith of those* 
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ps/who accepted the reforms has been very sorely tried. Tk^.- 
-iterfr-Aerv much disappointed at the previous certificate of protection 
against the Disaffection Act which we discussed earlier in this Session, 
hut it now appears that certification on the part of the Government is 
becoming a habit. If so, if whenever the Indian Assembly reluses to 
accept tTie policy of the Government, the Government is going to over¬ 
ride its action, well then, it is only the old autocracy with a l arlia- 
mentarv cloak on. The Indian Assembly becomes a mere debating 
society offering advice, but with no power or prospective power. 

There is one thing certain about the present situation. That is 
the wav in which this action of the Government lias been rccened so 
far as the Indian sections of the population are concerned, 
thev are those who distrusted the Government from the first or those 
who tried to trust us to work these assemblies, there is ateoluto un¬ 
animity about ibis question. The thing is very serious. 1“ the Assem¬ 
bly which has been trying to work these proposals there are alicadj 
two members who have resigned owing to the demand oftheur ind:ig- 
nant constituents. There are two other members who have resigned ot 
their own accord. There are those who, I understand—and I have no 
reason to doubt it—are 


are waiting till they see the result of the vote her© 
to-night. There are other indications— 1 am^ dealing with Uat 


to-night, mere are oiner lnuieauujis— i am ivT+icVrnv 

the population that has been helping us and helping the British Gov- 
ormnent to work. I have here a Resolution passed by the Deccan 
Sabha, which is an association that has taken a leading position in 
urging constitutional development and loyal co-operation with tho 
British Government. It says of this, and says perfectly truly . 

“The Sabha always stood for the steady development of India, 
politically, socially, economically. It welcomed the constitutional re¬ 
forms in reduced by the Government of India Act, 391as a step m 
advance and is pursuing a policy of co-operation to make them a 
success .’ 1 

But the Resolution which the Sabha lias passed now is: 

“ Thai this Conference is of opinion that the non-official members 
ot the Legislative Assembly will, in the circumstances that have arisen, 
!k 3 justified in refusing such further supplies of money as they think 


fit.” 

If that is what those who are wanting to work with us are doing, 
there arc other sections. There is another ominous thing, 1 here is 
party or parties in India which are proposing to enter the lists when 
the new elections come in order to try to get elected. I heir purpose 
n getting elected is overt and open, in order to make the assemblies 
unworkable. The power of these sections is going to be infinitely en- 
haii'-od if the Government has succeeded in discrediting the other 
sections who are wanting to work tho reforms and to make them 
successful. 


The truth is that thero really is a danger that the whole structure 
may he very soon tottering. I ask the Government, not to take this 
maiicr lightly. I wish sincerely that the Prime Minister, it ho can 
do nothing else, will give, some indication that when the new Assembly 
is elected, if holding strongly -the same view as the old Assembly, tho 
(iovornmcni might reconsider the question. That, at least, will bo 
something. I ay the situation is serious, because the real thing that 
is at issue in the minds of great masse of Indians is whether the 
Briii li Gov' rnment is to be trusted. That is the real and vital issue. 
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xs House, when the Government of India Bill was passing, 

;agu spoke as follows : 

“I should like to say with the authority of the House to the 
peoples of India: the future, and the date upon which you realise the 
future goal of seli-government, are with you. You are being given 
great responsibility . and the opportunities of consultation and influ¬ 
ence on other matters in which, for the present, we keep responsibi¬ 
lity. You will find in Parliament every desire to help and to com¬ 
plete / the task which this Bill attempts if you devote yourselves to 
use with wisdom, and self-restraint, with respect for minorities, the 
great opportunities with which Parliament is entrusting you.’ 

* f —[O fficial Report 5th June 1919; col 2315, Vol. 11(3.] 

That is an appeal to Indians. But how are they to approach the 
future goal of self-government if the moment they attempt any act 
of independence they find they are still under the tutelage of the 
British Government! There can he no static condition of this develop¬ 
ment towards self-government. It must be going either in one direc¬ 
tion or the o^her, either advancing or receding. If Indian people 
decided in despair that the reforms really mean nothing for them, that 
they are really to have no independence at all, that every independent 
act of their is to lie met hv the veto of the Governor-General, well 
then what will happen? Either you will have these extreme parties 
coming into these assembles and making them unworkable, or you 
will have them becoming mere unreal skeletons about- which the 
Indians take no interest. In either case, you will lie forced hack into 
your old system of absolutism and autocracy. You go back to the old 
conditions only with this difference — that hope as to any change \\ ill 
have gone from those whom you are ruling. 

The only way, if we are going in the other direction, if that is 
really still the intention of tlie Government — 1 believe it still to he 
the intention of the Government—is to make the people of India fool 
that they really can see clearly ahead, even if it is some way off, the 
chance of self-government for themselves. They have been told \\ is 
there. They were told in the most solemn way that people were ever 
told that they were to look ahead and to expect it. The Duke of 
Cannaught, speaking in the name of the King, said: 


11 For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland. To-day you have the 
beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire, ami wide i scope and ample 
opportunities for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” 


There is the promise. But il at this particular stage on <‘\oiy 
occasion when a little independence is shown the British Government 
comes down and says, No our discretion ?s hatter than yours; our 
judgment is always better than yours,” well then, all that hope o v 
change, all that expectation will go from the minds of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. This House gave these assemblies to the Indian people ibis 
House inspired the spirit which spoke m the message which 1 have 
just, read from His Majesty. This House ought not to allow its pohc\ 
to be stultified hv the action of the Governor-General Much bar; i 
lias already been done : but 1 feel that if the majority < i this House, ; 
or even if a very impressive minority of this House, were to record 
their doubt as to the wisdom of its continued prove- of certifying, 
thus nullifying the independent action of the Indian Assembly, d, i 
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X were done, it might do something to recreate those hoR^ 

NvMV"I am afraid, are fading from those in India and rally the people 
of India again to the side of tiiis great experiment which, 1 believe, 
we all want to see succeed. 


LORD WINTERTON’S STATEMENT. 


Earl WINTERTON (Under-Secretary for India) said it was a 
tribute to the great improvement in conditions in India and the t - 
n'.iucnt relief of anxiety in the House that that was probably the 
or.lv occasion this Session on which India., affairs would ho dobated 
instead of, so recently as twelve or eighteen months ago, being dis- 
cussed on every available opportunity. He was not content to> rely 
on the undoubted fact that the Viceroy s action was fullv ustihed 
l,v the provisions of the Government of India Act, IMS. That was 
obvious from the act itself. What was less obvious, but was equally 
true, was that a power of certification, to be kept in reserve but to 
j-, e n - ed if required, was a necessary and inherent part ol the present 
stage of constitutional development in India The Joint. Select Com¬ 
mittee which was set up immediately after the passing of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act said this in its report:—" ft should be understood 
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from the 


il incna Act said uns m ius lepwie. 

he beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
and that it is meant to be used if and when necessary. 


is real, ana niai il is ^ - 

That v ps the power which the hon. gentleman opposite had most mb * 
leadinglv described a- “ except mal and autocratic*, a very different 
view from that held bv Mr. Spoor, a member of the Labour Party who 
was a member of the Joint Select Committee and one of the signa¬ 
tories of the report. 

The dispatch from the Viceroy which had been presented to L ar- 
liament in connexion with the sal tax set forth in a very convinc¬ 
ing manner the principal considerations by which His Excellency was 
actuated. The Government of India and their advisers and the Secre¬ 
tary of State had always regarded the recurring deficits as most 
serious and a state of things that must he done away with at the 
earliest opportunity. Such a series of deficits as had arisen since 
1918-19 was without parallel in the modern history of India, and it 
its < redit was to he conserved i‘ was necessary to cry a halt to inis 
tale of deficits. The Government of India viewed with alarm tho 
growth of the country’s indebtedness, due to persistent over-spending 
from about £100,000,000 at March, 1918, to over £500,000,000 at March, 
19*Jh while the unproductive debt, which was included in these figures, 
had increased by £150.000,000 since 1914. 

This position could only he cured by reducing expenditure and 
increasing revenue, and in both respects the Government of India 
had taken the. wise, and the only course that was open to them. Tho 
great bulk of the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee —and 
no tribute could he too great to the services that Lord Inchcape had 
iv'.ndv n. i to Indio in this connexion— either had been or were being 
cirried out, hut even after this it was necessary to increase 
taxation. The Inchcape Report had been of the profoundcst 
value o the Government oi India in the framing of their 
Budget. for the current year. On the civil ride, the Government of 
lirim hoped and had budgeted to effect economies amounting to sever, 
and a half erores, against the nine and a quarter erores recommended 
by the Committee. In the Budgets of 1921 and 1922 additional taxa¬ 
tion had been imposed which was expected to yield about 28 crores. 
But in spite of everythin' the Government of India could do. the 
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>r the current; year exhibited a deficit of approximate! 



^_J5Very possible avenue of retrenchment and alternative taxation 
having been explored, the Government of India were obliged either 
to face another deficit or to enhance the salt tax. lo have left the 
deficit would have' been weakness and would have further increased 
India’s debt. It would have been a loss to her credit, and, above all, 
it would hove been a blow to the reforms. It was the earnest desire 
of the Government of India to reduce and ultimately to extinguish 
altogether the provincial contributions to the Central Exchequer, so 
that the provinces might have increased amounts at their disposal for 
carrying out schemes urgently required of a social and economic 
character. In 1921-22 the aggregate provincial deficit exceeded 8.y 
crores. This had been brought down to about one crore for 1922-23. 
It was generally realised that tlie realisation of the hopes on which 
the reforms were based depended upon the provinces obtaining com¬ 
mand of larger resources. The first and most fundamental step to 
secure that was balancing of the Central Budget (cheers), and the 
the achievement of a surplus in the Central revenue would enable the- 
Government of India to dispense with a part at least of their pro¬ 
vincial contributions at an early date. 


If India had possessed full responsible government and the Indian 
Government had been faced with the alternative oi a serious deficit 
or the enhancement of a certain tax they would have told the Assembly 
through their Finance Minister that they would stand or fall by their 
Proposals to increase the tax. He believed that such a step would 
have succeeded with a responsible Assembly, the members of which 
would have hesitated to give a vote against the tax. It had been 
suggested that the Viceroy’s action in this case indicated a determina¬ 
tion to return to the methods of government by bloc- which existed 
before the reforms. It indicated nothing of the kind. When the bloc 
was abolished, however, it was clearly understood that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, through its head, the Viceroy, would have the power 
of certification, not as a substitute for the bloc, but as a safeguard 
for use in an emergency, and to take the place of the power of re¬ 
signation which a responsible Government would enjoy. He would 
point out that the increase in the salt tax was agr< d to by the 
Council of State by a majority of eighteen votes, and in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly the Government failed to carry their point by eleven 
votes; therefore taking the two Chambers together, the vote wa¬ 
in the aggregate favourable to the Government of India’s policy. 


Under these circumstances he regarded it as absolutely grotesque 
to describe the Viceroy’s action as it had been des ribod in certain 
quarters outside that House, as an abuse of authority. 

He thought that the Viceroy was fortunate in having as Finance 
member of his Council Sir Basil Blackett, formerly of the treasury, ar< 
officer of exceptional experience and qualifications for the purpose. 

In the last three years there had been a substantial reduction in 
I lie Indian floating debt. There had been a steady improvement in 
the tone of Indian securities on the British market. It was of the 
greatest importance that India’s credit in this market should ftand 
high because she was likely to bo a substantial borrower for purposes 
of railway development. 

So satisfactory had recent opportunities been for raising capital 
jn the British market t hat the Government of India had mu do great 
inroads into the borrowing powers granted last year, and at a later 
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/e would ask the House for further borrowing powers simi 
sked for a year ago. 

Small Effect of Salt Tax. 



With regard to the effect of the increase of the salt tax, it had 
been admitted that this was not the first time that the tax had stood 
at its present level, but it was important to consider^ the economic 
burden of the tax with reference to wages, which had risen largely 
in recent years, and to the value of money, which had fallen, as in 
this country. A family of five now 6aved Its. 10 per month on food 
as compared with prices obtaining two years ago, and Ra. 5 as com¬ 
pared with last year. Extra expenditure on salt for a family of that 
size was at most Hs. 1 a year. He could quote reports from all over 
India showing how infinitesimal was the effect of this increase on the 
people. Before increasing the tax, the Government of India took the 
opportunity, having themselves examined all possible alternative forms 
of taxation of consulting members of the various parties and groups 
in the Assembly, and they, too, came to the conclusion that the only 
sound form of taxation was the salt tax. 

The deficit would disappear when the whole of the economies re¬ 
coin mended by Lord fnchcape’s Committee w^ere brought into effect. 
Those economies and the enhancement of the salt, tax must be con¬ 
sidered together. The Budget could not be balanced without the two. 
The ultimate net saving which would be realized by the adopting 
iii full of the economy proposals would be 200 lakhs of rupees, which, 
at present rates of exchange, represented about £ 2 . 000 , 000 . The 
principal item was the reduction by 130 men of every battalion of 
British infantry. This it was estimated would account for nearly 50 
per cent, of the total saving aimed at by the proposals, and he was 
glad to say that this reduction had been accepted by his Majesty’s 
Government. He could not say how much of the saving would be 
effective in the present year, but he hoped it would be considerable 
proportion. The essential thing about.c'ie recommendations of the 
fnchcape Committee was that it had received the fullest support from 
the Com monde ivin-Chicf, Lord Rawlinson, who said he was confident 
that the risk was one which lie was prepared to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take. 


Waziiustan Raids. 

With regard to Waziristan, the policy which was recently ap¬ 
proved had been in every way successful. Rasmak had been occupied 
the consent of the Waziris, and the road construction programmo 
was going on satisfactorily. In no period during the last twenty 
years had they been in such a position to ensure peace a.^ they were 
dow. The frontier was a difficult country as he knew from personal 
* xperienoc, and it was past the wit of man to eiisure perfectly 
satisfactory conditions. I he present position, however, was as satis¬ 
factory as it could be in the circumstances. 

Speaking about the recent deplorable outrages—the Lundi Kotal 
murder and the murder of Mrs. Ellis at Kohat and the abduction of 
nor daughter—he aid that some critics suggested that they indicated 
a deplorable degre t of insecurity < u the frontier, but he did not 
h'dic- c there was any ground for the suggestion that things were worse 
dow than at any other time. He thought the contrary was the case. 
A, to the deb cate question of the alleged criminals—the men alleged 
Io.be responsible for these two sots of murders—he reminded the com 
iUittee that when the British Government recognized the indepen- 
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Afghanistan and concluded a treaty with its Sovereign 
.. the belief that in entering the comity of nations the An 
----- — Government intended to recognize to the full the obligations 
of good neighbourship which they thereby necessarily undertook. In 
this belief they l)ad not been disappointed. The Ameer had shown 
that he realized the feelings of His Majesty’s Government regarding 
outrages of this kind, but he and his Government had their difficulties 
to deal with. They had arrested the Lundi Kotal murderers, who 
were Afghan subjects, and undertaken to bring them to trial. There 
was hope that the Kohat’murderers, who were not Afghan subjects, 
would shortly be captured also. 

With one or two exceptions the internal situation had under¬ 
gone marked improvement during the last twelve months. The most 
important factor in the improvement had been the collapse of the 
non-co-operation movement and the realization of large masses of 
the population that they had been duped by the leaders of that move¬ 
ment who had promised something they could not give. , Since the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi there had been a most marked improvement in the 
conditions in India. The situation in the Punjab, though less dis¬ 
couraging than might be gathered from some of the reports in the 
Press was still far from satisfactory. The number of arrests should 
not he taken as necessarily an indication of the seriousness of the 
situation. A number of Sikhs had got themselves arrested to be able 
to boast of the matter afterwards. The same phenomenon was seen 
in this country at the time of the woman suffrage agitation. Several 
murders had been committed by a frankly criminal organization, tho 
remnants of which had been driven to take refuge in some hills in 
the Punjab, where he hoped they would be rounded up and dispersed. 
Candhi’s movement of rapprochement between Hindus and Maho- 
medans now scarcely existed. The Punjab contributed largely to the 
fighting forces in the war, and a lot of tbO demobilized men could not 
get employment. A few of these had been causes of disturbances. 


He was not wholly opposed to the entry of those who had hitherto 
been non-co-operators into the Council. It had been suggested that 
?* they got into the Council they would break the whole thing up. 
lie was of opinion that when the extremists got into the Legislative 
Assembly they might become loss extreme. It was possible that some 
of them might become less indisposed to assist the Government in any 
Way. 

In Lhe last few days His Majesty had approved the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to make recommendations regarding the nh-lndia 
services. The real ground on which the Government had come to the 
inclusion that a Commission was required was that, while far reach- 
changes had been made in the method of government in India, 
tJ’oro had been very little material change in the structure of that 
government. The real root of the service problem in India was un- 
‘-‘rtainty as to the futuie. The Government wanted to secure a firm 
; ' SIS under the changed conditions for the recruitmoat of the best 
uien they could get, with a fair prospect of a useful and contented 
Junim fo r them. For that purpose there was wanted some adjust- 
a nd quite possibly some structural alteration of the system. 
- tere attempts to tinker with the question by adding percentages to 
Pay would he useless and would merely “ queer the pitch.” There was 
i K> roas on why this inquiry should involve greater del: y than would 
u . by any other means of dealing with the problem. All 

lossible tops to secure expedition would be taken. 
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%& /did not think it was true to say that because eonstitur 
had brought discontent to men who had served under 
editions, the new conditions would be equally unpalatable to tliose 
who were starting or contemplating an Indian career. Speaking 
generally, the younger men were more hopeful about the future, and 
more contented with the present, than were the older men. Last 
year, about one hundred officers of all the services applied to retire. 
The figure to-day was about 270, of whom only about fifty-one bad 
actually retired, *138 were on leave pending retirement, and the re- 
h. ining eighty were still in India or on their way home. The Gov¬ 
ernment had just had some six hundred applications for eleven vacan¬ 
cies in the police. The quality of the candidates was of a remarkably 
horn standard. Of the 270 who had been given permission to retire, 
several had actually applied for, and had been given permission to 
return to duty. He did not suggest that the situation was not most 
difficult, but he appealed to those who differed from him to do nothing, 
by word or action, to discourage the services of these men at such a 
time. 


Some members of the public, both hero and in India, were prone 
to connect the change of government in India too exclusively with 
the name of the late Secretary of State—Mr. Montagu. That was 
fair neither to Mr. Montagu nor to the reform system. Objections 
were taken to the scheme both from the right and left, those on 
the right saying that, after Mr. Montagu’s retirement, they supposed 
the * absurd M would be abandoned, while those on the left said 
that the pledge to India would not be fulfilled. That was absurd 
nonsense and a complete misunderstanding of the position. The re 
formed Constitution, associated with the names of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu, was granted to India by the King-Emperor on the 
advice of his Government, and the Act granting that reform passed 
its . econd reading without a division in that House. (Hear, hear.) 
The process of associating Indians with the government of their own 
country had been going on for years. What was there incompatible 
with Conservative principles in constitutional development? (Hear, 
heal*.) As c member of the League of Nations India had adopted 
the. highest ideals and had ratified more of the Labour Conventions 
*fi,>n any of the other countries. Acts for the regulating of hours and 
conditions in mines and factories and providing workmen's compensa¬ 
tion had been passed, and a Bill lor the protection and registration 
of trade unions was under consideration. India possessed the mean 
of vast industrial development—raw materials and extensive markets. 
Its kd! ! cr: elite could not be obtained until the efficiency of native 
labour ^vas greatly improved, and that could only bo. brought aboui 
slowly by means of better education, housing, and*conditions of work. 
That, improvement never ceased. Last year there was an adverse 
Irak * balance of 22 mores; this year there was a balance in favour of 
Si crcros. No country had a letter chance of development within 
tru Empire than India. Though not all Indians realized the fact— 
nor all in tnis country either -there were millions of people outside 
India in Asia who would give their all to exchange the blood-stained 
tyranny o t their own countries for the pern. and justice found under 
the L nion Jack. (Cheers). 

Col. WEDJtWOOD '•■aid:—The Under-Secretary knows a good deal 
about the state of affairs at the India Office, but ] think lie has 
shown a certain amount of ignorance of the conditions in India. 
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uestioii is not really whether the Salt Tax should have 
%ertMeu, but whether we are going to find a really sumeient 

opinion in India which will co-operate with the British Government 
in working out the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
in India, or whether we are to find our last supporter banished from 
that co-operation which they have carried on so well for the last three 
years. The other day a great Indian went to interview the manager 
of one of our great London newspapers in order to obtain his support 
for the Indian view on the Kenya question which is the touch-stone 
of what our relations with India are going to be in the future, ancl 
that great publicist said: — # , 4 t T 

“ In a generation India will be independent of the Empire and L 
will stand by my people.” 

That remark betrays a state of mind which to me seems, utterly 
deplorable because it is not merely a question whether India is to re¬ 
main within the British Empire or not, or whether we are going to 
remain on terms of friendship or jiot, but what does matter are the 
terms on which we separate. 

This is not a matter of sentiment but a matter of hard business 
If the feelings between Great Britain and India are to be exascerbated 
by different conflicts we shall part on terms of enmity, just as we* 
did in the case of the Irish Free State. That will not merely mem a 
disaster to our amicable relations with the people of India but it will 
also be disastrous to British finance as well. I think wo must have at 
least £51)0,000,000 invested in India, in fact it is probably double that 
amount, and the safety of that capital and its security financially 
depends upon separation if it must come about taking place on amic¬ 
able terms between two friendly people who can still co-operate toge¬ 
ther in business even if they cannot co-operate in administering the 
affairs of that great Empire. . . 

It is for that reason we on these benches are particularly anxious 
that during these critical years while India is cutting her wisdom- 
teeth, self-government should come about without causing friction be 
tween the Indian people and ourselves. It seems to me that theie has 
been a change in this respect on the part of the India Office and the 
Government towards the Indian people in the last year, and this must 
seem far more strongly so to the people of India who will he more- 
suspicious than 1 am. I believe the Secretary of State for India anu 
the Under-Secretary are anxious to carry out the policy forum .-.tea 
by Mr. Montagu and his ultimate view of what will happen to India 
19 f. elf -government as a Dominion under the British Crown 1 here is 
bound to be a ^reat deal of suspicion in India on this point, more 
particularly when the non-co-operation movement assists in cun irating 
that suspicion of the British Government. That being so, \ • ought, 
to look particularly eloselv at any evidence which may he twisted into 
abowing that the present' Government is less friendly towards India 
•nid less inclined to work ludia out into a self-governing Dominion, 
than the preceding Government. This Salt Taxation certification is 
just one of those points which ought to have been avoided, simply lor 
that reason We had exactly the same refusal by the Assembly to 
double the Salt Tax last vear' when the Budget deficit was £6.000, OOP* 
^tead of being merely' £2.500,000. Last year that is f> mv in 
March, 1922, there was no question of certifying that Tax. There v is 
P° question of forcing the tax. against the will of the Assembly, upon 
the Indian people. That was all right, but the Indians, l ' >kir.g back 
bow, and seeing that the Government here, in coping with a mallei 
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:5* by over 50 per cent, than that of last year, have acted on 
a different lines, are naturally inclined to put it down to tne 
to power of a Conservative administration. 

I do not suppose, for one moment, that there is the slightest shadow 

+ 4.1.~ _ ii/. 11 ... 1 * , t 
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of justification lor the suggestion that there was pressure brought by 
-the Government on this side on the Indian Government to secure 
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certification. I am sure there is absolutely nothing in that rumour, 
but that illustrates the suspicion which is bound to attach to any 
action of this sort on the part of the Indian Government under a new 
regime. That :s why I think the Viceroy Would have been well 
advised to have lei the Legislative Assembly have its way about this 
t.niali doubling of the Salt Tax, rather than give any ground for the 
supposition that there had been the slightest change in policy. Just 
observe what a strong position the Indians have for thinking that the 
» iceroy has taken a turn for the worse. It is not merely that he has 
acted differently this time from last year, in circumstances which were 
not so serious, but that he has taken advantage of this Section in 
the Government of India Act, which only gave him a doubtful autho¬ 
rity to act as he has done. The Committee will remember that the 
bection in the Government of India Act runs as follows:- 


“ Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action.” 

ion cannot say that the Budget deficit, which was not so great* as 
y^ r before—it was only £2,500,000, and we are accustomed to 
’■deficits much bigger than that—constitutes the state of emergency 
'..Inch was contemplated by this House and bv the Joint Committee 
«;heu nicy inserted that proviso in the Act of Parliament. 1 should 
to point out that when the Joint Committee made that recom- 
note— ° n they definitely P ut into tlie recommendation the following 

Ear) WiNTERTON: I am loath to interrupt the hon. and gallant 
'Gentleman, but this 1 : really rather important. He has not quoted 
the beginning portion of the Section. Might I ask him to quote the 
opening pan oi itr It is Section 2G (1). 

^olo 1 ——-- - - v 


Colonel WEDGWOOD: I will read it. 

. • 4 - ^J J€re c *^er chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses leave 

to introduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by the Qbvernor- 
vieneral anv Bill, the Governor-General may certify that the passage 

£ for safety, tranquility.”- 

Earl WINTERTON: Hear, Hear! 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: Yee, but this proviso applic to that. 1 
an .\ v e 7. sorry that the noble Lord changes his ground repeatedly. I 
asivod him a question the other day as ito whether this was certified 
//*} } iu ground that it was a ease of emergency, and he said yes. 
Gbvious.y the proviso in question applies to Sub-section (1) of this 
bcction. whu n is a part of it. I did not know that there was anv 
•doufK, at all as to tins having been certified, because it was held to be 
a case of emergency. 

,, ? a C WINTERTON: It was certified as essential legislation under 
t, <6 first pun; oi the clause, but was only brought into immediate ope- 
rati , ,n by the use of tb emergency Sub-section, which is quite dis- 

Coionel AVEIXfWOOD: Now the Noble Lord is coming round, 
•and no afiinits' it was an emergency, and that it was certified unil-r 
tins proviso. May I point out. that the Standing Committee itself 
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tated such action as tho Governor-General carried out. 
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“ But the Committee suggest that the Standing Committee of 
Parliament, whoso appointment they have advised, should be specially 
consulted about Acts of this character." 

The Standing Uoint Committee has been set up, hut it was never 
consulted in the least about this .Let. The whole character of the 
action of the Viceroy in this matter smacks of autocracy, and leaves 
people naturally to suppose that there has been a change in the Gov¬ 
ernment's attitude. When we find that the Act is used in a way 
which is hardly consonant with what we imagine the English language 
to mean, and that the recommendation to consult the Joint Committee 
is disregarded, I think we have a right to suggest that the Viceroy i» 
acting in this matter in a way which is hardly in accordance with 
the conduct of affairs in India'under the late Government. 

I come to the main defence of the certification by the Noble 
Lord. Ho pointed out that this was an emergency, because the 
Budget did not balance by £2,.500,000, and that hence the great credit 
°f the Indian Empire was at stake. Nothing more far-fetched could 
bo imagined. The credit of the great Indian Empire does not depend 
upon whether there is a deficit of £2,500,000, or a surplus of 
£1,500,000. It depends on things far more vital and important than 
that. Even tho noble Lord, however, out of the very figures he gave, 
proved tho absence of any real necessity whatever for tho imposition 
n * this tax because he showed that, out of the Inchcape Committees 
recommendations of a reduction of nine crorcs, the Government had 
already consented to a reduction of seven crores on the civil side alone. 
Ihose reductions cannot all come into force this year. Consequently , 
there will be a reduction in the expenditure of tho country next year, 
and the Budget will he able to balance without this unnecessary tax. 
The matter was righting itself; tho situation was getting better. 

The Noblo Lord, I think got into some strange middle over the 
Inchcape Committee's recommendations so far as military expenditure 
is concerned. He told us that the Inchcape Committee's recommen¬ 
dations amounted to £2,000,()00 a year and that of that £2,000,000 tho 
( oyernment had accepted already about one half tnd that that amount 
winch tho Government had accepted amounted to 50 per cent, of all 
Nie reductions recommended by the Inchcape Committee. Surely, tho 
Aphlo Lord must have meant' 50 per cent, of all the reductions on 
nulitary expenditure recommended by tho Inchcape Committee. 
Even there I do not think he has read the Inchcape Committee’s 
Beport thoroughly, because they certainly recommend that the ex¬ 
penditure on military matters, which now runs to over 60 crores, is 
ultimately to be reduced to about 50 crores of rupees. So you bare a 
prospective reduction if the Government carry out the tnchcape Com- 
| co’s Report, and you give the Indians tlie prospect of a future 
reduction of expenditure which will far more than wipe out the extra 
money raised by this vSalt Tax. Therefore, the financial situation 
seems, to me to \ o improving in India under any circumstances, and 
p lf j Angularly unnecessary to bring forward this additional tax now 
crimps when the Nobio Lord comes to reply on the general Debate 

r ( ! n > he may explain more clearly exactly how much the Inchcape 
Yorn.mittee recommended in military costs, how much they hoped to ho 
10 to recommend, and bow r much lias been already carried out by 
110 r^puption in the numbers of troops in the Punjab. 
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en dealing with this, the Noble Lord made great play witfcL 
of view of Sir Montagu Webb. I have never met Sir Montagu 
, but after hearing the speech he made on last year’s Indian 
Budget, I feel certain that he must be a great acquisition to the 
Legislative Assembly, and I can only regret that he does not sit on 
the i 1 rent Bench here, in order to teach sound knance to the pre¬ 
sent Government. Lis views. I feel certain, would do credit to this 
assembly, but I do not see that it is even necessary to point out any 
inconsistency between bis fiction in 1922 and, his action to-day. The 
position in India, financially, is infinitely better to-day than it was a 
year ago. I he deficit is less than half of what it was with prospects 
of further reduction in expenditure, and if I had been in Sir Montagu 
W ebb s place I hope I should have expressed the same views, and J 
an only wish that I should have been able to express them as well, 
it la an enormous advantage when we find, in constitutional struggles 
such as this in India, that we have Englishmen such as Sir Montagu 
Yv i "b ant ou^soon siding with the Indians, and showing that ques¬ 
tion at issue is not a racial one but a very important constitutional 
4>ne. 

The point I finally want to make is this. The Noble Lord, 
iroughout lus speech, was dealing with India rather as though it was 
f rlnld s . toy sho P _ He wandered about and picked up beautiful tors 
oere and .there, and showed them off to the Committee. The question 
i tie in India is more serious than the development of irrigation 
, a tuan n-orlung-class dwellings in Bombay. It is whethe? these 
reforms, upon which we have pinned our faith, and which indeed offer 
the only hen- of an amicable settlement of the Indian self-government 

^ l Z^r l r\° r n0t - , U P m in the opinion of people in 
no tf ^I'ave worked very well. Up till now there has been 
- o tumble but really the problem is not so simple as that because 

i ein- ruTcd L k tl" £ 0 !;H ,an8 in i Indiilj the pe °P le who do "<& like 
fiein ., ruf^l by the British race, have not taken any part in the 

* hri lever. I he Moderates on the Councils are'excellent men 
who have co-operated with the Government in the firm faith that the 
uovermmu.t wa« ultimately leading them to self-government I think 
‘ ' r .fher Poor fun for these Moderates to have it thrown in ('■ ir 
! • .;»« ihat their action over this Saif, Tax, and the protests the” } ,'vo 

mi1tivate nr nom.jr-f dUe - to P“ Wl ? Pressure, or because they wanted to 
thi/il- J n i ty 111 viewof .the approaching election. I do not 
eo Si !' •' n hwwE l ny meU u a i lndia vho havo Bhown more moral 

j- ? iWtta St te. r Th^ 1 ferri 1 ; n uz 

pi, in fUghtlg? “* r or ky any desire to acquire tiire 

r«r:< 

far fh. v Vi ] ,’arrv them i,, M ? arr V h ® «*“?• 1 do not know how 

idem of Brahtoi/ -t l) ? caus T e Ul ? re >ou have the pro- 
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■ arC! the men who are out for Swaraj as U'ljclLm 

■*V— In coming on the Council they are by no means coming 

co-operate with the Government. They say they will he like 
ne I arnellites. 1 hope they will come on as the Labour party comes 
on, determined to - °PP ose > hut at the same time to co-operate where 
tnat co-operation involves no infringement of their determined struggle 
lor liberty J hey. are coming on the Councils. They will be acting 
quite rightly in using their votes on the Council, if they get a majo- 
r i t ^V withholding supplies till their grievances aro redressed. One 
ot their grievances, and a special one, is the Salt Tax. 

They are coming on the Councils. Will they work? This is a 
estmg time for this Government. 1 think, if they are going to con¬ 
tinue to try to ride two horses at once, to try to satisfy the hon. 
and learned Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. Craik) and, 
the same time, to satisfy Indian opinion, they w ill be really leading 
quickly as possible to self-government. They wall have a task 
v. orc J them which is impossible. I beg the Noble Lord, and through 
nn the India Office as a whole, to see whether —I know it is too late 
“JT to reverse this decision of the Viceroy on the Salt Tax— there is 
imr r 2 *?, save ^ le situation by making it clear that the carry- 

- g out ot the Government of India Act in future will be on the most 
- . ones, such as have been adopted up till this year iu the ad- 
°*. ^ ct ’> particularly in view of the fact that we 

f l!r t( ! < y 1 al wifc ^ P e .°pte who aro emotional as well as hard-headed. 

16V€ *-S’? so . me thing might, be done to render real co-operation in 
uuure posBible, if the Government would take one or two minor stops 
-o make that co-operation easier. For instance, there is Lajput Rai 
be t 1° tuberculosis in an Indian goal. He is a man universally rcs- 
pcctea m India; he has really committed no crime whatever, and ho 
as aeon in goal now for nearly two years. What is there to pi<wcnt 
, V* T ! man being released in the Punjab, just as, all the political 
thi ( | Ue * rR ni 6 boeu released in tho United Provinces? Indeed, I 
; m alltne °fchc r provinces, . xeept the Punjab, prisoners similar 
J Lajpat Itai have been released. 

s ; ls Mahatma Gandhi, probably the most saintly person 

Incli J ?f US - Christ, who is revered and worshipped by the people of 
f i, iie in goal, too-. Hi:* cause has ceased to be" a cause of any 
langer to English rule in India. His followers are split. He would 

-MutflnPxTi 8 ° in R on t0 the Council, but- C. II. Dhs, Pandit, 
i n t a , Nehru, Pandit Malaviya. and tho rest of tl m, aro going 
to r, 2, • J e Council, w hether he approves or not. So <ar as danger 
d a i V - ru e * n ^ n( ^i a i- s concerned, he is no danger whatever, hi- 
rather 18 a .^ rc . e . making for peace and for amity between the rac es, 
dir.V.t- t,laT J hostility. Cannot the Government do something in this 
^alt n° n 'jhich would act as an offset against this certification ol the 
m ailn p Uty L There are other ways in which they can help in the same 
of [ v p; . f hey have only got to make it celar that the Government 
Pern d a Act may he amended in certain ways before the 10 yearn* 
s aVf A, e a P 5es - that way, the Government can do something to 
L the situation. 

to-dav any case > we on these benches, by tie efforts we are making 
^•Imt >1° reverso the decision taken by the Viceroy in India, are 
Piurlil hv the desire for the really amicable co-operation ot 

h shni^n and Indians in tho future; not only in the Government 
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isij bub al:-o that their personal relations shall be friel 
7 o-ct educated—when they are uneducated, they 
imt-ahv hostility—you find more and more hostility, often springing 
peSonal views on what they consider injustice or insolence 
You have in India to-day exactly the same cleavage between two 
races as existed in Venetia, when Venice was under che Austrians, the 
™ing hatred of two peoples, who have no earthly reason to hato 
one another. This increased whenever acts of this sort take place. 
It can be decreased if the Government will take steps in the other 
direction. This miserable feeling is being allowed to grow up aid 
develop, and to end in open rupture, such as we have seen in Ireland. 
Ought not we in this House of Commons-not f^ely w'e m the Labour 
party hut all lion. Members who really want the British Empire to 
he a 7 nation of freo peoples—to join together in trying to impress on 
the Government, and through them the Indian people, that we want 
not autocracy, but free institutions, and that we resent, as much as 
Indians do, any action contrary to that development of the Indian 
Commonwealth ? 

This act of the Viceroy is not final, hut unfortunately it has 
been in the wrong direction, and has come at a time when the Ra¬ 
tionalists are just going on to the Indian Legislature. I he time has 
been unfortunate, and the position in this House is even more difficult. 
Here, we know that by taking a Division to-day we, on this side, will 
be in the minority. We may get a few votes from hon Members 
opposite, who know the true situation in India, but we shall certainly 
be in the minority. The taking of that Division will show to tno people 
in India that they have not got, in their constitutional struggle—wnat 
they believe to be their righteous constitutional struggle—the support 
of the democracy of Great Britain. Unfortunately, it will be worse it 
the Division be not taken. If they find that their cause can he 
pleaded, but that no decision is come to by the British House ot 
Commons, the position will be ^finitely worse than even it we took a 
Division, and were beaten. Therefore, I would beg the Committee to 
let us have the Division on the Salt Tax now, and, as soon as that 
Division is out of the way let us, after a number of private Bills are 
disposed of, get back to the general Debate on the Indian question, 
and have from the Noble Lord a reply dealing witll all these outstand¬ 
ing points which have nothing whatever to do with the Salt Tax. That 
seems to me the host way out of the present situation. May I make a 
final appeal to some hon. Members opposite who know how serious it 
wo*.Id be to start an Irish situation in India? I appeal to them to 
give us their support, knowing, as I do, that every vote we get will 
iiia :e a very wide difference in the attitude which India will take up. 

The delate iras at this stage interrupted for the consideration- of 
anotner Bill. .1/7. Charles Boberts protested and requested the Pre¬ 
mier ht give further time.... Accordingly July 5th xcos given . 
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TEE SALT TAX DEBATE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—5, JULY, 1923. 

LABOUR REDUCTION DEFEATED. 

Tffliiccx Ai'n tbe deb ?t ( r, °I‘ the India Office vote was resumed in the 
7i7t u f Co , ,nn , lons 15th July Mr, Charles ROBERTS, who opened tho 
tris «4 S fi lat ' e did not think the certification of the Salt Tax 
essential in the interests of India. A little more 
L -it ucie ,* n carrying out economies last year might have avoided 
e questioned whether there was no alternative and said that on 


iVhen 


i. J V-i - t " ucuu 5 : . 1 Lnere was no aixernanve ana saia tnat on 
.^ cn .V J1 expediency, it would be worth while avoiding tho 

*ns emergency power in the present case. The statute did not 
r ,^ e ^ use in s uch case and he thought d was a weak case 

f, bringing out this steam-hammer to crack a not very formidable 
I • 11 ? suggested that it. was unnecessary that Labour Members 

challenge the division on vote against the certification which 
. 1 a i 7? te , °f censure on the Viceroy and proposed that tho 
l‘ f } Lei s ^°uld be left to the hands of the Legislative Assembly, which 
aacl power to deal with it. 


; n 7 ?^ r * k ?'V^I jATVALA declared that 41 British-controlled jute mills 
b« fl e ^QnnD a L ea - ne i d i dividends amounting to £23,000,000 and re- 
0r l £19,000,000 in tho last four years. The wages they paid were 
vlda lVe idlings a week to spinners and ten shillings to weavers, 
Dund WaS a remar ^ a ^ e contrast to the conditions obtaining in 


f} T PERCY NEWSON said that Lord Reading’s action in increas- 
saI J w as the only action possible in view of his trust and 
ntri "!r 0 i Glancing the Budget. Effect of the increase was trivial 
€vn °, lll 7 tIle alternative tax which seemed to him possible was <ho 
Pen r/ tax . on raw jute. It was his opinion that with increased ex- 
of V,V- ,re ln tao future it would not be surprising if the Government 
lm * la were forced to take action in that direction. 


.accepted Lord Rawlmson’s assurance that British troops 
Diet *' ot ,being reduced below tho safety level, but urged the Lov< :-o- 
and ,, , fco ‘:P a ver > r careful eye because in view of India’s dislance 
a t( v' °T railway communication very great risks might lie incurred by 
^auction ot as large a number as 112 men per battalion. 

Newson dwelt on the hardships of European 
of y ,‘- Q9 > specially of uncoveimnted officers, owing to the rise in cost 
^latul f a ur ^ t 'd that something should bo done for them. He coyi- 
urvod ate • the.Government of India in their railway programme, but 
the'la?; 11 mi r ,r ovement of the existing lines, which was as important as 
shouid' V Ji llg ^ own . of new lines - suggested that tho Government 
whi cil pi soin °thing in connection with the bank rate ol 8 per cent, 
into w i not con <Iuce to business activity. He declared that the 
■m; aswas the best paid worker in India and disputed 
the' iiVi'| J |V a v ala ’s figures. He said that far better wages were paid in 
house 1 ^*ioh was associated. On tho other hand the workers 5 

f -°upmr?+v Was annas per month and it was impossible to 

of shftrmi i conditions in India with those in England. Also the 7 ulk 
ai oholders were ludians. 


( GRIGG emphasised tho necessity of improving tho 
the? n-J 1 ’ British Services in India, because he believed that 

' v ei O fX' jivTi+;nl ii.. n _ n ..c i « 
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e os ential to the success of the Reforms. He regretted the 
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tent’s decision to do nothing in that connection unt: 
erf Commission had reported. He urged the commission n 
,-idence in public in India as . to 



ISSof thVmeThs of British'aiid Indian 
mission should report soon and as the previous commissions had covered 
nearly all the ground, this commission should be alio to repoil m me 


Spn L g t. Col. HOWARD BURY declared that the agitation against the 
certification was very largely fictitious and deprecated any P 

Wrv the very interesting experiment of Indiamsmg regiments. He 
expressed th^opinion that it would be two or three years ? before any- 
could be a one as a result of the Services Commission s mvest^n- 
tions' and urged that something should he done in the meanwhile foi 
the ill*paid police He also suggested that it might be arranged with 
Si p and' OCompany to grant Indian Civil Service officers reduced 
steamer fares. . , ~ T - 

Mr. HOPE STMPSON expressed the opinion that the ' meroy 8 
action was politically wrong and eTOnomr^Ry ri^t With regard to 
the retrenchment of the army, he declared that the whole ideaotthe 
armv in India was wrong. He asked why was ^ British Army there 
at all? The Indian Army was good enough to defend Inclrn. ine 
Indian Armv was said to be a reserve for the British Army. Tfso, 
India should not pay for it. He suggested an inquiry as to how small 
a British force could he considered sufficient to maintain peace m 
India, He also suggested equality in the pay of European and Indian 
Civil Servants, with European allowances and the Indianisation ot 
the Government of India as early as possible. 


Sir CHARLES YATE declared that the agitation against the salt 
tax was fictitious and criticised the system adopted for Indiamsing 
eight battalions, showing how little the authorities in Simla knew the 
idiosyncrasies of the sepoy. 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON said that if the Viceroy was free to 
certify acts whenever he considered it to-be in the interests ot India, 
then India would inevitably become the pawn to party politics, Am- 
Government would be bound to support the action of the Viceroy uhieli 
would become a question of confidence; and if the vote was adverse Luo 
Viceroy Would have to resign and the Government would fall ihe 
effect would be to make India imagine that all talk of Reforms y a* 
:-n;nn. He therefore asked for an assurance from the Government that 
the use of the power of certification would be limited m the tuturo. 

Air GEORGE LANSBTJRY declared that the action of the Viceroy 
knocked the bottom out of the constitutional movement in India 
Goodwill could only be restored by an assurance that this power woull 
never be used again. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD, the leader of the opposition 
summed up the debate and said that his visit to India had 
convinced him that if they were going to get the best men to go to 
j ndia and if the second rate men would not do, they must do 
everything possible to make them feel more contented. 1 hero must 
bo a very substantial imorovement in order to remove their discontent. 
He declared that ihe increase in the salt tax was financially unneces¬ 
sary and politically had. He asked whether, if the Assembly next year 
voted against the doubling of the salt tax iLord Rending would 
a^ain certify it. 
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THE SALT TAX DEBATE 

/WINTERTON replying emphasised that the salt tax brougl 

__ Jiip on the poor and there was no alternative. If ever there was 

reason for using the power of certification, it was here. He challenged 
the suggestion that whenever the Government of India was defeated 
it used reserved powers. He pointed out that it constantly met with 
defeat and was defeated in the Assembly last year on the salt tax and 
the Budget, and gave way. But there had been no question of using 
this power on ordinary occasions. But this was an excertional occasion, 
because it was essential to the financial stability of India that there 
should be a balanced Budget, which could only be secured by certifying 
the tax. He pointed out that there had not been an agitation, 
which was prophesied would arise against the tax. He believed 
that the Viceroy’s action, when it was regarded in the proper pers¬ 
pective a few weeks or months hence, would he recognised a- not only 
justified, but a wise act, that helped the cause of the Reforms, because 
it gave a balanced Budget for the first time for years and thereby 
enormously enhanced India’s prestige and credit. 

Replying to questions by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Charles 
Roberts, Earl Winter ton expressed the view that Lord Reading’s state¬ 
ment {hat the tax would he subject to review next year, did not imply 
that it would he taken off. Continuing, he referred to Kenya and 
said that he thought that a statement might not bo possible before the 
Colonial Office estimates had been taken up, because Lord Peel would 
naturally wish to communicate with the Government of India before 
the Imperial Government reached a final decision on the subject. 

Referring to industrial legislation in India Earl Winterton said 
that he had not the least hesitation in saying that no country in 
Asia was as far advanced as India. 

The Royal Commission would take account of the uncovenanted 
as well as the covenanted Civil Service and Earl Winterton pointed 
out that uncovenanted officers had been given a datum line u 1913 as 
given to the majority of the Civil Service in Great Brit iin. Lord 
Peel had decided that no alteration could be made. He thought that 
these people were not suffering from any grievance in their present 
financial position in India. 

Proceeding Earl Winterton emphasised that the only test admitted 
an the matter of the Indianisation of the Indian Army was the test of 
the ability of Indian officers to have equal opportunities in career, 
wherever they showed the same high standard of ability as British 
officers. 

Analysing the working of the new constitution, he stated that the 
Imperial Government was endeavouring to keep a middle path resisting 
the pressure to push them to one side or the other. Now the system 
might seem to be dangerous to some on one side, and inadequate to 
some on the other. Those who would, from whatever view point, upset 
the system in initial . tages, were taking a very heavy responsibility. 

When put to vote the Labour Motion was defeated ova the 
India Office estimates adopted by 218 votes to ?.{, the minority ban a 
composed of Labour Members . 


The Queen's Hall Demonstration, 

LONDON—26 JUNE 1023. 

An important demonstration on behalf of India was, organised 
by the Labour Party and Indian residents in England at tho .Queen’s 
Hall, London, on June 26th 1923 to discuss the question: “Britain 
and India—apart or together?”, and inter alia , the Indian Situation 
specially created by the high-handed certification of the Salt Tax. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Commons, presided. This was the first opportunity of 
the Labour Leader’s stating his policy with regard to India. The 
object of the meeting was “to support tho constitutional movement in 
India towards Dominion status.” Other speakers wero Mr. S. Sastri. 
Air. Trevelyan M.P., who moved the Labour vote of censure, and 
Mr. C. Jinarajadas of Madras. 

Air. J. RAMSAY MacDONALD, who was warmly received, said: 
“ It gives me great pleasure to be here to-night occupying this Chair 
not only because the speakers are distinguished and peculiarly qualified 
to explain to you the position of Indian politics to-day, but also be¬ 
cause the subjects upon which they are to speak are of the utmost im- 
portai're no only to India but to the whole of us. The movement res¬ 
ponsible ior i his meeting is the Indian Constitutional Movement and 
it aims t what 1 think most of us who have liberal minds must accept 
as the- essential condition of Imperial unity, namely, the recognition 
of a Domini, n status for the great national elements of the Empire 
itse!i. (Applause.) We are also to discuss Konya and the Salt Tax, 
those three subjects being the matters with which the Indian mind is 
now mainly concerned. 

On the first, what Britisher can have any doubts? When we went 
to India first of all and became responsible for its administration, our 
representatives made it. perfectly clear that wo were not there as dic¬ 
tator- nor >masters. (Hear, hear.) We did not conquer India by 
the sword. (Didn’t we?) We never intended that it should be kept 
by the sword. Wo declared “ We shall educate India. We will protect 
it in ways of peace. Wo will tako it by the hand. We will instruct 
it so fch; 1 when the time comes—-and we did not use that expression as 
a met hoc) of indefinite procrastination, but as a very definite expression 
when the time comes then we will say to the Indians “Your country 
o .vuirs: our (iovermrent is yours; your responsibility is yours. And 
we shall seek our justification not in your continued subjection to us 
but in your own capacity for self-rule and self-government.” (Ap¬ 
plaud ) In more recent times, during the war, we recruited armies 
and 'so cnJiMed moral fervour by unfurling tbe banner of nationality. 
Wc iimd rt our promises.. We said “Come and Help us in our hour of 
need and your reward is to be tbe self-resp M that comes from self- 
• j rnent. T believe, that some of our people have rather gone back 
u jov: that (Hear, hc.tr.) I believe some of them are not quite sure 
now n; think we went too far. I believe that in the hearts of a good 
n.any of them there is a feeling that the promise was a had promise, 
very \ f h if it was bad, they can go back upon it, but do remember 
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i/t a we do go back upon our promise we can only do it at the 
ise ol oar own nonour and of our own good name. (Hear, hear.) 
Ab regards Kenya, that is a more complicated problem. The In¬ 
dian had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, 
because lie claims s 4 > adily and persistently that being a British citizen 
in name, he should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizen¬ 
ship (Hear, hear), Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes pos¬ 
sessed ol land, becomes possessed of political authority over the natives, 
lie iinds m possession or this land. The Indian regards that peculiar 
x l? •, or privilege, whichever name you give it, as being a peculiar 
attribute ol British citizenship and in this particular colony, where lie 
has been for generations, he declines to regard himself as a subordi- 
nate creature and asks the same privileges as those given to other Bri¬ 
tish citizens in that Colony. (Some interruption.) in this region there 
are now three races: there is the White occupation; there is the Indian 
occupation; and there js the African occupation. Whatever view may 
be taken of that, 1 think you will all agree that that creates a very 
complicated iiroblem in Imperial statesmanship (“Figures”). Figures 
do not solve moral right. (Applause.) There are these three classes 
or population in Kenya, and so long as there is no agreement between 
these three, the problem remains an exceedingly complicated one. It 
is perfectly obvious, and the history of the Colony shows us conclusive¬ 
ly that to hand over without any check, without any controlling au¬ 
thority, the destinies of the natives of Kenya to a small handful of 
immigrants is a profound mistake^ and would result in grave injustice. 
(Applause.) It is also equally obvious, and here numerical tilings come 
in to ''Ome extent (“You denied that figures counted just now”). Figures 

el at,inn tn mnrnl riorVif nro r-iflior «« olnnU-A . nram r,*,.-,,,.,. 4.. 


pruuicm, ;rnu wuen me unite immigrants ask that irrespective or 
numbers they should be put into supreme authority over the Indian 
settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition which no 
intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. (Hoar, hear.) 1 am not 
all sure lmt that the only possible solution is the continuance of a 
form of Crown Colony Government until the situation is a. lit Me hit, 
rao?’t' straightened out, and under which ovenhanded fairplav ami 
justice and protection will be given to all. 


The third point we are to discuss is the salt-tax. The salt-tax is 
a very old problem and a very irritating one in Indian Government. 
It luis a past, and its past is one of continued controversy. It is not 
so much financial as it is political. It is exactly the same sort •>: thing 
as wo fight here that the costs of Government should be borne by those 
who are most able to bear them, and ought, not lo be put in unjust 
proportions upon the backs of people whoso income wm only just 
enough to keep them in a decent standard of living (Applause.) its 
political origin ai) the present moment is to be found in the Itowlatt 
Act far more than in anv financial trouble in which India finds itself, 
T! lat upid piece of political blundering has been the cau?< of all the 
1 roubles. So far as every true Britisher is concerned he will subscribe 
to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a greater security to the, 
nation than police power. I an riot at all satisfied myself that the extra 
Bait-Tax has been a financial necessity. The only reason why it ooukl 
lutvo boon imposed in justice was that tl expansion of Indian income 
had stopped, that Indian trade, Indian profits, Indian property had 
ceas 'd to yield the required income for tho government of the country, 
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that I, for one, am not at all convinced. I believe tbat__ 

^^^et Deficit would steadily have disappeared under economical and 
vfise government, and under savings in Imperial exj)enditure in India 
that India itself never required and does not want (Applause). 

Re that as it may. As I said 1 consider it a great privilege to be 
in the Chair to-night, to listen to the speakers explaining their views 
on these three very important subjects. Our Empire is not main¬ 
tained by pride: it is maintained by knowledge and by wisdom. And 
the British citizen requires to show mdre of that than the citizen or 
any ojdier country in the world on .account of the variety of his Im¬ 
perial responsibilities and the weight of his Imperial duties. 


The Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P. C., said: The 
question, shall Britain and India walk together?—is rather a sharp one. 
Speaking fur the Indians, I can say that nine-tenths of us would refuse 
to think of Britain and India severing their alliance. For myself 1 
know of no greater calamity than if my country should make up her 
mind that she has no self-respecting place within this great and bene¬ 
ficent organisation of our Commonwealth. 

There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth. One of com¬ 
plete equality and brotherhood amongst the various component parts, 
with mutual trust and respect, that each contributes to the Common* 
r eali:li according to its capacity and tradition for humanity as a whole. 
The other ideal is that the general privileges and profits are largely 
to belong to the white population and that these great advantages 
should be shared with other populations to a very limited extent. If 
voi wish to maintain this Commonwealth at its level of efficiency and 
advantage to the world at large you must drop this second ideal, and 
adopt without reservation or qualification the first (Applause). South 
Afiica was given Dominion status some years ago with great prestige 
to the Empire. But in the constitution of parts of the Union of South 
Africa an article of the fundamental law lays it down in so many words 
that tlmre hall be no equality between white and coloured in church 
or state. The existence of an article of that kind in certain self- 
governing parts of the Commonwealth you will at once see is a force 
that will make for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida¬ 
tion (Applause). We are therefore, all alike interested in finding its 
root, rigidly localising the trouble, and applying all possible remedies, 
i rather fear that this position lias recently shown a tendency to spread, 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every friend of the Common¬ 
wealth with alarm. I am grieved to think that, while this attitude is 
an t: tribute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes has a ten¬ 
dency to affect even the larger manhood and higher principles of the 
British people when they go to dwell in those regions. 

Vour great Empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, left an exactly opposite 
principle to operate* and that was equal privileges for all civilised 
men. (Applause). Colour or creed or race w'as not tv interfere, hut 
A he was civilised he had the same rights as every other citizen. Un¬ 
fortunately the whole Union of South Africa is marked by a tendency 
to create a difference between coloured and white, and Kenya is 
another sphere where it" is beginning to manifest itself. Can we view 
with equanimity a state of things in which the whole of Africa so far 
as it i part of the British Commonwealth should become a theatre 
within which white populations v ill be contending with other popula¬ 
tions for ihe maintenance of privilege and monopoly which we have 
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/for the benefit of humanity to banish from other parts 
<^UPj0Oinmonweaith? (Applause). It is specially unfortunate that jtho 
white population in Kenya have asked for support from South Africa, 
and General Smuts has apparently promised that when the time 
arrives he will interfere on their behalf. It will be nothing short of 
a disaster for the Commonwealth if General Smuts permits himself to 
interpose in this matter. Is he, when ideal of equality and brother¬ 
hood are gaining ascendancy in the British Commonwealth, to come in 
and put things wrong again? (No). I shall regard it as an abdication 
and a complete surrender on uhe part of the Imperial Cabinet hero 
jf it permits the head of the South African Government to dictate to 
it what its policy should he in the conduct of this, the chosen instru¬ 
ments in the hands of providence for the redemption of mankind. 


One other point. People bid “Be patient.” We are a very 
ancient people and trace our existence long, long before the time when 
Europe became a civilised continent. (Applause) Have you won your 
famous rights and privileges, your immunities, by the exercise of 
patience? Are our white friends in Kenya now giving us a model 
of patience? Even the patient peoples of the East seem at last to 
be learning a lesson or two from you. I must regret it: our patience 
and moderation have been our shield in the past. Non-co-operation in 
India, a comparatively mild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity of life, did not have the 
whole-hearted support of our countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of 
constitutional agitation is still unshaken. We still believe that by the 
adoption of exclusively peaceful methods we shall achieve Dominion 
status arid equality abroad and hand down to the world an example 
of which the British Commonwealth may be proud. Will you not 
strengthen every element that makes for peace; to encourage the 
growth of bodies like the League of Nations, which seeks to compose 
differences between nations and communities by discussion, by compro¬ 
mise and settlement, and not by the arbitrament of war? Upon the 
way in which you treat the demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or 
South Africa, or India, whether you call upon them to put forward 
force and violence or whether yxui welcome their demands and meet 
them as you should with high-souled generosity; upon that depends 
whether you help forward the ideals of the League of Nations and 
prevent a future war; upon that depends whether you build this British 
Commonwealth of. yours upon the largest foundation of justice 
(Applause). 


Mr. C. P. TREVELYAN, M.P., said: Mr. R am say Ma ;1 Don aid 
and myself are here to-night in order that you nm\ know that tho 
Labour Party has got a po ] icy \yith regard to India, and is not afraid 
of it. We are here largely to listen to our Indian friends, and ns we 
are listening I ask you to remember that while they have much to 
tell you, and they know, we still decide. 

India is not yet entirely self-governed. India is in , difficult and 
anomalous interlude between the old absolute rule of our intelligent 
and noble bureaucracy. I am proud to be the grandson of one who 
worked in that bureaucracy. But we in this age have another future 
to look to than perpetual autocracy, however good. And in the passing 
from one process to another it requires, on the part of both Indiens 
and Britisher a period when goodwill, understanding and. discretion 
must be shewn; and what we in the House ot Common:* on behalf of 
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oar Party have been complaining this year is that Lord Reajj 
is action in certifying first one Bill and then another over 

_ jX of the Indian Assembly, has not been shewing that understanding 

and discretion which we should have expected of him. 



The Salt-Tax is not principally a question of whether the tax is 
a goud or bad tax. Of course it is a bad tax. It has got an evil 
savour. They say it is a small tax. Yes: it is a small-tax. On a 
wretchedly poor population it is the kind of tax which Englishmen will 
not have lor themselves. It is the kind of tax which previous under¬ 
standing British Viceroys have condemned and reduced. It is a tax 
on the peasant’s cattle, as well as his children; on the poor by the 
seaside v ho try to get salt from the brine. It enters every Indian 
home. But above all, whether rightly or wrongly, it is a tax which is 
hated by the Indian, and that ought to have been enough for our 
ruler(Applause). 

Two years in succession it was rejected by a vast majority of the 
Indi m Assembly, I say a vast majority. The majority was 59 to 44, 
but of tiiose H who were the minority 24 were British officials, who 
practically lmd to vote as the Government told them: of the Indian 
independent votes only li were cast in favour of the Salt-Tax and 57 
against. 

Lord Reading uses his special emergency powers in order to over¬ 
ride the Assembly. He tells us he wanted to balance his Budget. A 
most, excellent thing. We all of us want to see our private and public 
Budgets balance: perhaps we rarely do, and the odd thing is that Lord 
Reading rarely docs. Last year the salt-tax vyas rejected: Lord 
Reading did not certify, although he had a deficit*of 6 millions. This 
year there is only a deficit of 2-1/2 millions, and yet he certifies the 
tax, with all its objectionable features. It seems to me he has in one 
year b< come very financially precise. 

The British Government, wedded to their financial expedient, have 
forgotten tin political results of their action. I say that deliberately, 
because when this question came up in the House of Commons, Lord 
Winterton, who replied for the British Government, never said one 
single word about the political effects of this tax. That is the whole 
issm. It is not the merits of the Salt-Tax. Think of the situation in 
India. Think what wo are trying to do. What we have tried to do 
hitherto js to govern India for her good. What we are now trying to 
do is to help india for her to govern herself. That is the policy of 
the* British people, announced as solemnly as ever any announcement 
bas been i nude m the British Empire, by the representative of the 
/Ong himself, when the new reforms were established. Listen to this: 
tlu'So were the King’s words: “For years, it may be for generations, 
pai ’ioty; und loyal Indians have preached of Swaraj for their mother- 
loud. # To-day you have the beginning of Swaraj within my Empire 
and with this r one and ample opportunities for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoyThere was the promise. A large 
Port of Indian opinion believed it. A large part of Indian opinion 
intended and del or mined to try and trust the British Governing ut, 
■iii'i to try and work towards self-government through the reforms which 
y ro promised as the way to self-government, and in that spirit they 
brymm A loyal Assembly meets—one that votes almost every tax asked 
of it. and yet the moment it shows the beginning of independence down 
comes , he who!y force of the Governor-General’s powers upon it and he 
says “You arc still under tutelage. Know that any act of indepen- 
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be treated by the exerci.-e of my full powers to suppress t* 
so wouder that millions of the Indian people say “ We were 
It was never really intended that these reforms should go on 
to self-government, for, behold, he will not let the people go!” 

Now 1 want tq say this. The Labour Party does not believe that 
we are forever going to govern India. Things pass; times pass; the 
world changes; volumes of new thought arise. We are going to help 
India on her way to Self-Government and self-realisation. (Applau.se). 
To us, this present and partial Self-Government which has been given 
to the Indian people is not the final stage in the development. We 
hope it is going to broaden down from precedent to precedent. We 
do not wish it to narrow down from certification to oertifksiiion. The 
King’s promise to ns is a real promise, made by all that is best in 
England. While others may deny it or may recede from it, Labour 
takes up the obligation. (Applause). And under the imperative dicta¬ 
tion of our manhood and brotherhood we will help and not hinder on 
their way to freedom the peoples of Arabia, of Egypt, and of India. 
(Applause). 


Mr. Jamnadas DWARAKADAS, M.L.A. said that Mr. Montagu 
had rendered greater service to the cause of Britain than to 
India in making the beginning of Swaraj for India, while India’s 
political consciousness was too widely awakened to permit ai any re¬ 
turn to the old state of autocracy, which they had been promised was 

§ onc for ever. In view of the rapid progress India is making every 
ay they felt the time must come soon for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment h^ing conferred on that country. The 1919 Act is nullified by 
the constant interference of the Whitehall authorities, by the reser¬ 
vation of important portfolios in the hands of European members, 
and, not least, by the misuse of the extraordinary powers vested in 
the Governor General. After having worked the reforms for all (key 
are worth we have come to the conclusion that nothing but full Self- 
Government for India will offer a solution of the Indian problem. If 
you wish, as I do, that England and India should remain togetlu r for 
ever, not merely for their own selfish purposes, hut h .-aiise in that 
connection lies the hope for the future of the world, let us not forget 
that while Britain has a good deal to teach the East, India has a 
good deal to give to the West. (Applause). The one condition on 
which India can remain in the Commonwealth is equal partnership 
in the full sense of the word. 


What is the problem in Kenya? You have there 8.900 White 
settlers: 25,000 Indian; 10,000 Arab and other settlers; ami an indi¬ 
genous population of about 2J to 3 millions of East African natives 
who arc in primitive state of civilisation. One great result ihat has 
so far accrued is the more humane consideration of the native popu¬ 
lation. If in the genuine interest of the native population it is 
proposed that the only solution that can offer itsel!' to His Majesty's 
Government is a reversion to nn honesty Crown Colom Government, 
without anv representation bv election either of the White settlers or 
of the Indian settlers, we who come as the representative of a nation 
which has known what it is to be oppressed, will have nothing to say* 
against it. (Applause). 

If the White sett-less are allowed to continue to enkv the adult 
franchise which has been withheld hitherto from the Indians, then we 
claim, as equal partners in the Empire, that equal treatment shall b> 
given to our Indian countrymen. (Applause). 





QUEEN’S HALL DEMONSTRATION 

Kenya Government at present consists of the Governofr 
^v 8 th^r 1V t n C °t> CI °J 18 , offioi ' lls and 11 European members,SsTel^ 
3mbers h not elefte^^+I^T ?- nj0y aC u Ult franchise, and 4 Indian 
ever (Shame). d by th ° Indlans > wll ° «njoy no franchise whatso- 

No one has ever dared to deny that the den and made lw +i, a 
Ind.ans is mst^ In January last an agreement was aWved at bv 

M eat *' 1 h ,° agreement also provided for 4 out of 

regisHw seems to Wpely® prevenfth^ WhSletti^f b ® a oomn ? on 
this settlement, because thev nhiect to t hlV 11*™ fr ° m acce P tln g 
Indians and aakine J? « having to approach 

lative Council. The Whito settlor i em ^ or election to the Leg is- 
are superior. That is th? rrirtof toe that ' bey 
tenanco a separate register which y 6 can “ever coun- 

party to the pemetuat on of thn+ " 0 ” ld be tantamount to being a 
root of all the troubles. ' racial antagonism which is at the 

tionlhouK^rlsfrlctod 11 fctlnn^m m3nd that , Tn , dian immigra- 

jswmjj tvtx a hfc ssa ss* 

- ers 

, j !,f£?, ar ® , to J Ive Slde by s i de to help each other and 

an ' Jovo Vf Wo ? ' be - ause ar , e bound by links of gratitude 

h“toeo vou and tbo’n^f "rVv* cleav ? ge i ust Il0w in sentimem, 

■ J01 f anti the people of India. And now that the Indian 

welf With*! Vm Wo ? «? b6 P ohtica,ly awak ® ^ey feel that all is not 
ell with them since there is another people in the seat of power. 

fimJ'o/rn Act Passed by Parliament there has been laid down the 

v" fee? f that y tW S nJS^ lin v* IC !? n ° , advanten ' Rnt can be made, and 
naJ tv ■ , P° :;i tipn >s extremely anamolous: partly Dominion 

fitti'/ n P ;t fo? Cy ' Either you have given India too much or too 
i,!.v' r> 11 • for /?' to decide, whether India shall go forward realis- 

Bnt in ^6 meantime the 
l L tho rrnl 'om pf /? i> Tjetrt >>>© India’s national life is growing. It 
, t ’cpiohnm ol fncua and South Africa, India and Australia 
■ a has now a new role to play, to defend her children bevond the 
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bnd because of that, India to do justice by her children, fnu.s 
to Australia and Conada and South Africa as man to man. 
(Applause). So long as there is this position, whenever any question 
arises between India and any Dominion if India is not herself a 
Dominion, there is bound to'be wrong spirit on both sides. When 
Australia talk to Canada she does so as man to man, as having rights 
and duties, and it is only when India has that position that you can 
wash your hands in your parliament of matters that trouble India. 
With regard to the Dominions, India can settle her own problems 
(Applause) and yet stand within the Imperial home as a daughter, 
welcomed and cherished. 


Often people ask, can India be given this position? Look at tho 
results of only 2?, years’ partial representative government. In this 
morning’s issue of ‘ The Times ” you will have seen that a motion is 
going to be brought forward at the opening of the Indian Legi.sla- 
time Assembly to bring in tho principle of retaliation against 
the other Dominions. It is because Indians who come to 
the Councils and speak English have behind them, the masses- 
of the people that they dare to propose such a disastrous doc¬ 
trine. (Applause). It is because the Indian Legislatures are repre¬ 
sentative of the people that they have sent from Delhi three mem¬ 
bers of themselves on this Kenya business. It is because they are 
not wielding power selfishly Tor themselves that they have passed what 
was not passed before tho Indians had tho power, and that is a Work¬ 
man’s Compensation Act. T is in factory legislation and in housing 
conditions that other changes have been, brought about by themselves. 

You the people of Britain, two years ago, started India upon tho 
road to sell-government. It is now a matter of completing that work 
or leaving it undone. Make no mistake about it. We in India are a 
patient people but romeinber that, 11 Though the mills of God grind 
slowly yet they grind exceeding small; though with patience he stands 
waiting with exactness grinds he all.” It is for you to do the right 
tiring. You, the people .»f Britain, you who luivo in .your midst tho 
Mother of Parliaments, who have given great institutions to tho 
world, you who for righteousness have sacrificed in the past, you 
sprang forward years ago when you saw the world held in the bonds 
of slavery—you did not count the cost in money, but at the cost of 
2* million pounds you freed every slave within the Empire. Now 
comes the time of trial. It is for you to stand or fall. It is your 
children’s children who will bring you to book, not wo in India. When 
there comes a great opportunity to dream of ideals of service to the 
world, ideals of Empire, do you think only of a handiul of your own 
people, of their prosperity or are you able to recognise that even their 
prosperity must he temporarily sacrificed in order that the name of 
Englishmen might bo honored through Hie gene rations for righteous¬ 
ness and justice? 


MINIS 



The Bharat Conference. 

LONDON—SOTH. DECEMBER 1922. 

The views of the Labour Leaders on Indian off airs 'were better ex- 
tyressed in the London Bharat Conference of December 1922. The fol¬ 
lowing proceedings are here given to explain the Laborite's attitude 
towards India- before they had any chance of coming into power. 

Mr. 15. G. i lOltNIMAN, Chairman, read apologies tor absence 
from Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P., Lt. Commander J. M. Kenworthy, M.P. 
and Dr. H. M. Leon, and then proceeded to give his presidential 
addres . He said he had been, for the second time in succession, 
asked to preside over the Bharat Conference but would have proposed 
that some one else should have occupied the chair. He was in favour 
of a continual change of presidents of conferences. Since the last 
Bharat Conference there had been great changes. It would bo nllo 
to deny ihe changes; but there had been no change in the spirit of 
the Indian people to be free and independent, to shake off foreign 
domination, and to attain the goal of Swaraj. They were persistent¬ 
ly tn'd lino the non-co-operation movement had failed and that its 
Spirit had died out. The London “ Times ” had even dared to say 
that the Indian people had fallen into the old habit of obedience. He 
could assure the “Times” leader-writers that the people of India 
had by no means relapsed into obedience. No-co-operation could 
not die; t had entered into the national mind; even disastrous failure 
would imt remove this national spirit. Tlife national feeling w sus- 
t; ined by tbe spectacle of Governmental crimes, national humiliation 
and religious alarm. The resistence of India thus aroused would never 
cease until success had been realised. Whatever the changes of form 
ruid p - ivy there would be no change in the principle of self-deter¬ 
mine i ion,* that was founded on natural rights, which could never be 
withdrawn or abrogated, and could therefore never chan y. Nothing 
liad happened to cause an alteration which could make Indians moro 
agreeably to submit to foreign rule. What arosed the Indian people 
t< a rv: of the need for ruling themselves? When, after the war, 
they found pledges violated, when they found the Government using 
all means to force the people into submission to their violation of 
:.i v ' p . . vhen a wave of anger flowed over the nation and created a 
Jinn ’resolve to throw off foreign control. The policy of non-co-opera¬ 
tion taugh ; : by Mahatma Gandhi was adopted by the National Con- 
gross, If -1 anything arisen to alter such a determination? >.o. 

The Government was as unscrupulous as ever in its resolution to 
repre-s opinion, and to impose its own will on the people. The people 
had not been mollified by that policy. It was nevertheless true that 
when Mahatmaji was arrested and imprisoned the non-co-operation 
movement seemed to mark time. That was a great humiliation and 
a National she me. It was a matte.- of regret than the Congress Com- 
miit 'o even con idered such a question as of the ripeness or the time 
for Civil Disobedience. It was a waste of time. Agitation and orga¬ 
nization for Civil Disobedience would have been better. Civil Dis- 
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), c . e * )e tile crow ning decision and the leading feaft) 

uonai Congress. If correctly carried out it would 
s n lL ^dimmstration linpopsible. The programme of non-co-opera- 
particular i ' 0 ^ n Mahatma Gandhi should bo adhered to iu every 



rrr P iV' a i S f m . at * or of. rejoicing that the Subjects Committee of Con- 
fnTnwl^ dCd against the proposal to enter the Coundls Such 

o!.«, •z&r, s^gs^a 

of w., if; V rhe same horror ought to be aroused in the minds 

W^STr* 8 + W ?v arou if cl by the German bombing of English 
flicted on tbete* Wnr ;. T i° ^ C “’, ld “Stance was the atrocities in- 
Briti b np’ Aka.lis m the Punjab by Indian policemen acting under 

mitted th^rfL a rL by Br ^'‘ of S Mra themselves. It was now *d- 
nime T 1 t , h « Government have been in the wrong from the begin- 
d-i.'P », ,. y h J d no concern with these religious matters a! *ill 
SdS'trtf.'- T1 i ei ^ ni °th°ds were of , cXbloode 1 quali y 

Bft the fJZZ™ 1 T) ' V ? 1? T .he wonderful courage dif- 

i .> i y tue ARalis was m itself a gigantic victory. 


withle BHtkh Sp l ke °V ti: ° resolution of sympathy 

teatSiSt MP ,’ R6condin K the resolution of pro- 

pany of deeen^n.imlorV r« Y; 16 ”? s “Imost ashamed to stand in a com- 
swer for : u respect nl' AiI'Y; 18118 ’ for ^nglishmon bad n groat deal to as- 
all responsible P anrl /om h A W^ r r u I1!ent i ! 0 , f 5? d,n - Englishmen were after 
men whom thev d iv ‘ mi '“f M ,n “P d,s ;waced by the deeds done by 
conformist n ? l, hypocritical outcry of archbishops and non- 
freshintheir , Y„; " :“vb tko , l , wr,,!irit - v .° r Goramn air-bombers «;;s 
this bombing was done -nul '“y’ es ° 1 ’° | tiu ' na > Egypt, Ireland and India 

tea « 

ion tuere. it th< d a question in the House they know 

leaders of Christendom at such atrocity, what Indians think*' ' Oiiri ° 
tiamty? They will never appreciate the value of missionary s4imneuts 
tba< nil are equal in the sight of God. It was a terrible th“ <>■ that 
England could have so far forgotten its tradihon that no voice iX 
■ ai oil .n public denunciation of these bombings. Such acts were a 
blasphemy against God and against- humanity. That Coni- .-cure Vd 
heard the terms of the resolution of sympathy with rhe r‘,W 
I arty. At one time he believed that the British' Labour Party could 
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things for India. He did not so much believe it to^ 

'had proved that nothing ran teach the English but the fa 
Sts. In Ireland, the English held back justice so long that 
we started to impose something on the people of Ireland it was 
too late and justice was impossible. The basis of all such crimes was 
that a few people thought that they knew how to rule others better than 
those others could rule themselves. Englishmen were now holding on 
to Mosul, on the plea that they wished to protect some people who 
lived there from other people who lived 'there. Hypocrisy again! 
They wanted the oil there; or to prevent certain other people getting 
that oil. Recently the press was full of archeological treasures dis¬ 
covered in Egypt, which proved the great wealth, civilisation, and 
art> of a long dead Pharaoh. He could not help reflecting that all 
that wealth, civilisation and art was based on the enslavement of 
myriads of serfs apd slaves. They, too, conducted great investigations 
to-day into wealth and treasure, in India and in England; and yet 
they could not spare time to consider the means of the people d welop- 
ing their happiness and freedom. When the Indian people develop 
their modern civilisation, he trusted they would abandon our idea of 
ruling others. Otherwise, Heaven alone knew where the Britons would 
cornc in. He said to Indians:—Do not pin your faith to what Eng- 
lish Labour or any external force could do for them.. They should 
find their faith on their own strength and resolution. The one 
great world problem of the future, towards the solution of which all 
the world must struggle, was the destruction of that idea of a small 
band of people managing the world. Man’s relationship with man 
was the great problem of the future. England had ruled India for a 
century and produced no outstanding insult but a few capitalists. 
Mankind had long been on the wrong road. India must see to it that 
she did not tread the same futile economic civilisation of the West. 
Indians could introduce new ideas into the world civilisation, first by 
resolving to make life simpler instead of more luxurious; secondly 
by resi-ting evil and injustice by folding their arms and saving u you 
can kill our bodies, but you shnll never kill our spirit.” 


MY. FENNER BROCKWAY, speaking on the non-co-operation 
resolution said: The Independent Labour Party sends its greetings 
to the Indian non-co-operation party. Its founder Iveir Hardie was 
your friend and so were his followers. In their opinion the Indian 
people had the absolute right to decide the extent and nature of their 
freedom, and the degree of their allegiance to and connection with 
England. However, they hoped that human solidarity would prevail, 
and that the Indian peonle would eventual]v grant n willing and not 
a force..-co-operation with the peoples of Great Britain. The whole 
world would do well to copy India, and become inspired with such 
a hatred of tyranny that there could he non-co-operation with tyranny, 
Mr. Gandhi had set on foot a new method of realising human free- 
lorn, or at least it was a new application of methods. Racial free¬ 
dom could not be the end of human effort. Side by side with all 
polifieri efforts must go a movement for economic freedom. It was 
the cue rather disappointing note in the reports of the Indian move¬ 
ment, that Indians took an insufficient account of the economic aspect 
of their servitude. There were not wanting however, signs of a 
growdn.- consciousness of this vital element in the movement for eman¬ 
cipation. 


Mr. ARTHUR FIELD spoke on a resolution expressing sat-isfac- 
VK'U at the victories of Mustapjia Kamal and the Turkish people in 
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ARMY DEBATE IN THE LORDS 

Army Debate in the Lords. 

HOUSE OF LORDS—27TH JUNE 1923. 

T\yo othor important Indian debates were raised in Parliament 
in Juno and July. One in the House of Lords ou the Indian Army, 
and the othor in the Commons on the East India Loans Bill. On June 
27th Earl Middleton raised the question of the reductions in the Indian 
army as proposed by the Inchcapo Comraittoe. Two important points 
omorged from this debate. It was made clear by the Earl of 
Derby that the Military policy of the Govt of India was directed 
not by the Govt, of India itself but by the Imperial General 
Staff and the War Office. This statement is significant in view of 
Ilio fact that only in the previous session of the Assembly in 
Delhi the Army Secretary and the’, Govt, of India assured the House 
that the Army policy of India was not being dictated by White¬ 
hall. Lord liawlinson, too, made a statement to this effect in tho 
Assembly in 1922. If was further evident from tho dobate that tho 
problem of Indian defence was always treated by his Majesty's Govt, 
as a part of tho Imperial defence problem. Further, Lord Peel 
said in the course of the debate that the “army in India was paid by 
tho Indian tax-payer and the moneys voted by the Legislative 
Assembly'* — which last statement is utterly false, for tho Military 
budget hore is non-votable. Tho fact was that the Tory die-hards 
wero alarmed at tho Inchcapo cuts in the military expenditure and 
raised a hue and cry to stop this very necessary retrenchment. 
Below is given a summary of this dobate in the Lords. 

The Earl of MIDDLETON expressed approhension in regard to 
reductions in tho British forces in India recommended by the Inchcapo 
Committee. lie suggested reduction in pay would be preferable to 
reduction in numbers. Lord Inohcape emphasised that it might be 
disastrous to impose on India larger military expenditure than 
those responsible for the safety of the country considered 
necessary. J ^ H 


Tho Earl of DERBY, tho Secretary of State for War, laid 


on the fact that in view of mechanical improvement reduction in men 
d,d not necessarily mean reduction in the efficiency of the army. The 

/ flTk 4 A f J 7 ri xt. A • fj /. 1 / / f/li ... A.. ... . ' ^ * .1 ^ 


. > i iir / S jr . , . vuiwuuty tuo array, i ne 

India Office and IVar Office tcere considering the reductions proposed hi the 
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Inehcapa Committee and most probably many of these would be carried 
out, but there was no question of abolishing three cavalry regiment . 
He vmU not agree to any reduction unless tho peueral Staff oonaidered 
that it could safely bo made. Government were of opinion that no 
further substantial reduction in the fighting forces of the British 
could safely bo made although reduction in auxiliary services were 
posable without injuring the efficiency of the army. Lord Derby 
36 
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edthat undoubtedly th9 pay of all ranks could bo very sufcr 
tially rodueod and the men required could still bo got but such 
reductions would not affect any ono at present in the army. 



Lord SELBOURNl supporting said Earl Middleton did not 
propose to impose on the Government of India military expenditure 
which the latter did not consider necessary or to cut down the 
Inchcape cuts by a single lakh. 

Viscount PEEL emphasised that matters were sub;judice. 
The question of reduction in the Indian army involved a full 
survey of the whole situation. India must be dealt with in con¬ 
junction with other reductions. He strongly deniod the suggestion 
that there were dangerous roasons in the general situation against 
reduction. On the contrary, he thought, the situation was far more 
satisfactory than it had been suggested. Conditions on the frontier 
rmd the question of peace with Turkey would have to be considered 
along with internal conditions. Proceeding, Viscount Peel paid a 
high tribute to the ability of Lord Rawlinson and General Jacob, 
whoso advice should be taken against a hundred stray opinions that 
might be consulted. Those opinions along with those of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Viceroy were the opinions of those responsible 
for carrying out possible changes. Viscount Peel pointed out that 
reduction in pay instead of in numbers would bo a breach of 
contract. The question of revision of pay would come up next year 
until when nothing could be done. Ho enjoined mombors to remeirr 
her that the army in India was paid by thp Indian tax-payer and 
moneys voted by the Indian Legislative Assembly and emphasised 
iLt in imposing or suggesting burden on the people of India which 
th y thought unnecssary or they wore unable to bear. 

v. irl Middleton replying to the debate thanked Lord Derby for his 
statement and then withdrew this motion. 


East India Loans Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—27th JUNE & 6th JULY 1923 

On the same day, 27th Juno 192.3, in the House of Commons 
in Committee stage Lari \Vinterton moved a resolution on a 
bill on (he Last India Loans seeking to raise £ 50 millions. Ho 
r aid that when the House last year passed a Bill authorising the 
Tailing of £50 millions for productive purposes he did not anticipato 
that it would be necessary to seek fresh powers. For some time 
during the past year, lie said, the borrowing conditions in Britain were 
liiorc favourable than seemed possible. Therefore in the previous 
April the Government of India was enabled to push on its railway 




RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

of Turkish independence and expressed confidence in 
and protection of the cause of Khilafat. He said that aixer 
-t, n testimonies to the virtues of peace, which were applauded 
- , the Conference, his assurance would be welcomed that peace and 
not war was his own particular object of admiration. The victories 
or tne patriot Mustaplia Kamal were a horrible necessity, forced on 
a peace-loving nation by the Allies. Turkey and Russia needed peace 
J han any , other na £ on > ^ et both bad b <^n offered the alterna- 
e d Ve v i w ? r T sla ^ r ‘V. They had preferred to fight. Both had emerg- 

7u llS ‘Y* xi 1Cy had n .° ]oy m the but chery of war, they de- 
sirea to thrust these memories behind them as soon as might be 
Greater encm 1 ^ still existed within than without the Turkish State’* 
ttea y war w°u ld be an economic war waged if possible without 
thr ; ** 2 r • dlrec * ed against the remnants of feudalism and 

nhWo Tv°r r <£J?r* n ca P* ta V Tll . rn . ln S to tbe question of the Cali- 
Streimth^* ? i eld ® x P re f sscd tho opinion that that institution had been 
! he rrfo ™ 8 ca J ried 01lt bv Turkish Assembly. The 
^aiiphate did not properly and essentially depend for its authority on 

l m tb ? antiquated veto of the Sultans over the internal 

an airs of the Turkish nation. It rested on the recognition, affec¬ 
tion and respect of Muslims throughout the Islamic world. The Cali- 
£nnPi , was . now restored to its primitive simplicity and the Islamic 
woild must provide it with its authority and vitality. 

. ^ a subsequent speech, protesting against the continued exclu¬ 

sion or Mr. Horniman from India, Mr. Field alluded to the increasing 
hostility displayed by the Government of Bombay to the u Chronicle.” 

tds ma ^S n ant supervision into account, side by side with 
the life sentence of expulsion on Mr. Horniman, an assault on free 
speech rvas evident which called for an effective propaganda. lie 
advocated a united movement in defence of the right of adverse criti¬ 
cism by .me Indian press. 

THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS WERE rASSED: — 

detonnin T . h k., C +i nfere ? Ce r ?? ffi . rms tl,e ri gbt of the people of India to 
ofVoveromertt t «^ 1 i!f lve \- t u ei 5 l own , National destiny and the form 
sort of "Sfmition'of Whlch th ?' slla11 live : and believing that any 
as a£taS£&E? ♦« +t °/ ^fiation or co-operai ion with foreign rule 
nnli nffi v; 4 ? t . ha * i* further reaffirms its belief in the 

th t y riAt^ho’®f.hlv ““V , a , s , th « means by win " 

qSirup i- d ? nad . y established and Swarai •lehiovod 

ds t'£& 

ssW sd j3>S4'r : 

pSE^'ind Sf2" *“* W " U iuvolv ° »» tk“l 

the Sikh—Akah Community; it draws the attention of tli o'cmfised 
world to the atrocit.es perpetuated on tho Akalia by the ,» .lio^ «ndor 
British officers, who have been personally guilty of Kuc h atSiri iS 

whioV r fv f S admiration of the courage and sacrifice witli 

ulmh Akalia have defended the sacred right of their wli-Woi lt 
Guruka-Bagh, its profound sympathy with their sufferings amf h,'.a.rt- 
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gratification at the victory which they have thereby achieve/ 
£ause of religious and National Independence. 

3. This Conference offers to Ghazi Mustapha Karnal Pasha, and 
the whole Turkish people its respectful congratulations on their splen¬ 
did victories in the field and places on record its profound sense or tho 
inestimable services which the Turkish people by their sacrifices and 
indomitable courage in establishing their National Sovereignty havo 
rendered to world-freedom. The Conference further expresses its con¬ 
fidence that the National Assembly of the Turkish people will continue 
to respect and protect the integrity of the Caliphate. 


4. The Conference extends its sympathy and wood-will towards 
the Labour movement in Great Britain and looks forward to the day 
when British Labour will free itself from the bondage of capitalistic 
exploitation and thus help to bring about the realisation of the aims 
of the Indian people in their struggle to free themselves fiotn foreign 
imperial]';,tic and capitalistic domination. 

5. The fifth resolution, which was long and composite, contained 
suggestion to the Indian National Congress, including an appeal for 
help tor a London Indian journal. It recommended the Congress to 
alter its policy and undertake propaganda in Europe and'America to 
counteract anti-Indian misrepresentations there. It recommended 
action to counteract the denationalising tendencies of institutions run 
in England to capture Indian youths. The resolution wound up by 
protesting against the granting of a Government subsidy to the Y. M. 
C. A. Hostel for Indian students, and opposes any public grants to 
this or other institutes such as “ Cromwell Road ” or the Indian Stu¬ 
dents Department. 


This Conference extends its sympathy to the peoples of Ire¬ 
land, Egypt, Palestine and Middle Asia and all other peoples labour¬ 
ing under British or other foreign domination and invites their co¬ 
operate u with the Indian people in securing their mutual release 
from such foreign domination. 


7. This Conference protests against the deportation and continual 
exclusion of Mr. B. G. Horniinan from India by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It expresses its gratitude to Mr. Horniman for his services to 
India and its deep sympathy with him in thv. offerings which he has 
had to undergo in direct consequence of those services: and it calls 
upon all Indians both hero and in India to do everything possible to 
bring about Mr. Horniman's return to India without further delay. 
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THE INDIAN LOANS BILL 
Ninotyfivo por cent of orders for the railway 1 oc[ufl 
~India in the past year had boon placed with Britain. It whs' 
necessary in the case of India to have a full margin of 
general borrowing powers to meet such emergencies. as complete 
failure of the monsoon, bad famine conditions and such like oventuaii 

ties. The resolution was adopted. 

On the second reading of the Bill on. July 6th an interesting 
debate followed. Earl Winterton in moving the second reading oi 
the East India Loans Bill explained that it proposed to authorize the 
Secretary of State in Council to raise in Great Britain sums not ox 
coeding £15000,000 for the general purposes of the Government of 
India, and sums not exceeding £50,000,000 for capil 1 expenditure 
on railways and irrigation works. The increase of borrowing powers 
for productive purposes was nooded for tho execution of the pro 
gramme in view, under which oapital expenditure on Indian railways 
for next year and tho two following years was expected to average 
£20,000,000 a year. It might be asked, he said, whether the condi¬ 
tions of affairs in India were such as to justify British investors in 
concluding that they had as good an investment as hitherto in Indian 
stocks. In the debate on India of the previous day, ho 3aid, 
he showed what a vast improvement had taken place in Indian 
political affairs and in the maintenance oi public order. It vas 
said in the course of that debate that the Punjab was ^ in a 
state of complete anarchy. That statement illustrated the attitude 
of some critics in England and some in India also who scorn¬ 
ed to regard India as a disturbed peninsula in a peaceable continent. 
Tho exact opposite was the case. Since 1914 Asia had suffered from 
political concussions at least as groat as Europo had suffered from. 
He pointed, for example, to the revolutions in Russia, in A: ui and in 
China. It was true that the general pshychological effect - <*f tho 
Great War among oilier causes had contributed to unrest in It die, 
but tho situation had completely changed, and ho thought tlu success 
of the efforts of tho Governor-General and the Secretary of Stat e in 
improving the situation had not been sufficiently recognized. (Hear, 
hear.) He could say that there was nothing to deter British investors 
from putting their money into Indian loans. Referring to the sugges¬ 
tion made by certain members on tho 27th June that India should be 
free to borrow money as and where she liked and tho powers of tho 
Secrotary of State over India in this respect should be removed, 
Earl Winterton confessed that the position was anomalous but ho 
urged that the Secretary of State for India was responsible for 
the soundness of Indian finance in all its aspects. Indian fjtoeks were 
included in trustee securities under the Trustee Act, L s -2. The Com¬ 
mons should not be in a hurry to suggest that their character shotm! 


be changed. The contitutional position in 


ter 

-as avowedly transi” 
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Any proposal to make a change in regard to Indian sffi 
froir trustee character would only disturb the investing puc 
would be particularly undesirable at a time when Indian 
securities were at a better price, when there was a demand for them, 
and when fresh opportunities were opening up in India for British 
investors. The only appropriate time to remove the restrictions 
would be when, if it ever happened, it was decided after full deli¬ 
beration to relieve the Secretary of State of his responsibility with 
regard to the Indian sterling debt and Indian financo generally. 
There was no intention of making any alteration so far as the Govern¬ 
ment was concerned and moreover it must be dealt with as a part of 
a largo constitutional scheme and not as a part of financial legislation. 

Mr. A. M Samuel said he hoped that the £15,000,000 provided 
for general purposes of the Government under the Bill should not bo 
used to balance the budget; but he wished the Bill had well em¬ 
phasised that Indian investments were the best outlet for British 
money outside the British Isles. 

SIR R. HUTCHINSON suggested that there should be a condition 
that at least 75 per cent, of the loans raised in England for Indian 
railway? should bo spent on the purchase of materials in England. 
Earl AVinterton said that 95 per cent, of the money would be spent 
ii;ore. Sir F. Banbury said that an obligation to spend the 
money in England would have the effect of raising prices against 
i ho Indian Government. Sir R. Hutchinson thought no one would 
de*'y that it would be better to spend the money there than in foreign 
countries. 


Sir W. SUGDEN said that while 1> om and spindlos were rest- 
iug in Lancashire, it was proposed to tako a course which would 
raise the price of the money required in that industry for the benefit 
of a few millionaires in India. Lancashire had to face Indian competi- 
f:oji based on low-price labour conditions which no civilized country 
would allow. The provision of money for transport facilities would 
further cheapen tho products of tho Indian mills, besides raising 
money prices in London and elsowheie. He did . ot plead for any 
dog nrilie-manger policy but for a fair deal. India was stealing the 
markets from Lancashire by sweated labour. 


Mr. HOPE SIMPSON maintained that in promoting tho pros- 
of India England also would benefit. Tho more exports 
India was able to send England the better it would bo for trade. 
f Mr. MILNE, who supported the Bill, said that for many years 
m lem-r India would not be able to compote with Lancashire in long 
staple goods* and Lancashire must face tho facts and devote itself 
more and more to tho kind of production in which India was nut. a 
competitor. As to railways in India, the expeuditar- on the main 
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Iq \ to bo oat down drastically. Thoro wore opportunity 
ling foodor linos, and India could give a suitable return o 
alThhxTcapital sho could borrow. In order to promote the rising 
of money locally, be urged that it was important to get rid oi the 
practice or hording. The native should be given facilities for in* 
vesting smill sums which he could get repaid at any post office, u 
necessary before the duo date, by some system of discount. 



Mr. T. SHAW, speaking as a Lancashire man interested in 
tho cotton industry, said he was keenly dissatisfied with what 
India had done in putting tho duties on cotton goods in a way 
inimical to the Lancashire cotton trade. But, after all, what was 
now wantod was the best possible feeling between that country and 
India, and ho hold that it was plainest business proposition to 
holp the Indian peoplo to develop their country in tho best possible 
way. He was heartily in sympathy with the main objects of 
the Bill. 


Mr. WISE, while not antagonistic to tho Bill, uttered a word 
of caution against proceeding too quickly in measures which 
would give work to tho unemployed. But tho provision of employ¬ 
ment; must not bo made tho cover of giving powers to tho railway 
companies so that they could avoid coming specially to Parliament 
for such powers. 

After further debato the motion for tho second reading of tho 
Bill was carriod by 156 votes to 73. 

A motion moved by Mr. Adamson (Labour) to commit 
tho Bill to a Committee of the whole House was opposed by the 
Government and rejected by 152 votes against 75. 

Tho question, however, was again raised on tho 17th July in 
tho Commut e l iage of the House of Commons when an animated 
and interesting debate followed in which some of tho bigg ;r party 
guns, including the lato ASteoHrarao thornier Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Chamberlain took unexpected and prompt part. 


On this day Genl. Sir Robert HUTCIII? ^ N, no of the 
Lancashire members, moved an amendment to the ± ast India Loans 
Bill to the effect that 75% of the money raised should bo spent iu 


Great Britain. 


• Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supporting asked if the Secretary oi Slate 
for India had arrived at an understanding with the Government of 
India that in the special circumstances of the present position; and with¬ 
out trying to lay down a .general rule fo> the future, the money nn mt 
he spent as far as possible in British mark ct. We had, he said, by 
immense sacrifices largely restored our credit by shouldering courage¬ 
ously very heavy burden- and fortified the v y of London in her o < 
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iy which made her the greatest lender of the world, and the ' 
set in the world where India could come successfully for 
_ sums at the present as in London. He further said that if 
India went to Paris or New York she would not get a franc or 
dollar except on condition that she placed her orders in thoso 
countries. We could not, he said, afford at present to place our 
financial resources indiscriminately at the use of the whole world. 
The Secretary of State had a great responsibility, even under the 
changed conditions, and the Government of India ought not to 
resent such a condition, though he did not recommend the exact 
terms of the amendment as such, as the amount which must be spent 
in India must be excluded from the application of Sir Robert 
Hutchinson s amendment. Even if the cost was a little more in 
the purchase of railway material, the money should bo spent in Great 
Britain unless the case was made out to the satisfaction of the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State, that there was undue 
combination against the Government of India and that they wore not 
getting a fair price in our market, and it was our duty to see that 
we are not left wholly without work and employment. 


Earl WINTERTON said that the last Government had accepted 
through Mr. Montagu a resolution of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the subject that India should buy at the cheapest market. These 
contracts fulfilling the Government of India's requirements on railway 
irrigation matters wore passed in September 1921 by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. With reference to buying in the cheapest market, con¬ 
sistently with quality and delivery, the real crux of the case lay in 
ligmes showing in the financial year 1922-23: £6,867,500 spent 
abroad on Company managed railways, out of which £6,665,000 
represented articles manufactured in Great Britain, and £1,735,000 
on State-forked railways of which all but £200,000 was placed in 
Great Britain. Earl Winterton said that later figures, for the six 
months ending June 1923, showed that only five per cent was spent 
on goods actually manufactured abroad. The figures showed that 
under ihe existing free buying system 95 per cent was purchased in 
Groat Britain. This was the strongest answer to the case put forward. 


Earl "Winterton asked if Mr. Chamberlain suggested that all 
borrowers or only India should come under the suggested proviso, 
and thought that there would bo practical difficulties if the proviso 
\v cre applied to all. Earl Winterton admitted that the Secretary of 
State was generally responsible for the Government of India’s finance, 
nut, he said, there was no reason why we should ignore the Indian 
Assembly s expressed wish when such a wish was not objectionable 
find nor opposed to the principle of raising money in the best market 
and purchasing the best and cheapest goods in the market, 
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sXine Earl Winterton suggested that in view of the figur^ 
imuiaa^uotecirthe proposed course would not bo wise or statesman¬ 
like, and ho did not think it would be showing repwd fo#he amou| 

V>ropre” ol tho country win* ™ D tT Ho tym^Steed with the 

Sin. zzSLSsttJUu** *** m » 

the general volume of trado in the long run. . /in , , 

Mr. Charles Roberts,, approving of Earl Winterton s reply, 
described tho proposed restriction on India s free buying in the market 
as protectionist in character. . 

Mr. A. M. Samuel criticised Earl Winterton s application for 
the permission contained in tho Bill, seeing that t oy ac a an one 
all supervision of Indian finance. Tho Government of India could 
easily raise £50,000,000 without any permission. 

Mr. Alexander Shaw said that Mr. Chamberlain s speech would 
be read with profoud regret in India. Ho thought that the stop 
would greatly prejudice their moral standing, not merely in India 
but all over tho world. 

Mr. Lloyd George denied that it was a matter of free trado 
or protection, but it was a business, proposition. He admitted 
that tho amendment would sot up a prccoder. , -’ u 1 1 rnu ' 

remembered that tho challenge came from India. There was a 
Government of India document issuod when Mr. Montagu was 
Secretary of State for India which said that India was going to buy 
in the cheapest market wherever she borrowed, but Britain was 
prefectlv entitled to say that sho was also hound to see that her 

market was used to tho best purpose and m the country s interests. 

Ho did not think that there was anything offensive or unfaii in it, 
and hoped that the Government would reconsider the matter. It 
would easily ho provided that in cases o overcharge there would he 
an appeal to the India Council, or any fair body with a view to liber¬ 
ating the Indian tax-payer from the obligation to the statuto. The 
imperial Government should do its best to get a promise rom India 
that tho money would bo spent in England n prices wore .air. 

Earl Winterton „id Art l» « not ft.nj ,t would bo tar 
to describe the Assembly’s resolution as a challongin D oa . 

Si R HmcSnson said that tho purpose of moving lus amend-, 
mont had ten atlevoS and asked for leave to withdraw ,t, hut 

Independent Liberals refused permission. 

Mr Chamberlain, again speaking, said that ns was ,a. t oil 
to leain' thatTndTa, alone among the Dominions, had .announced a 
Policy plainly disregarding the agreed policy of tho-Lmpiic. He was 
only asking India to conform to general practice -of tho Imponal 


( 


^overmnent and the Empire. 
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o amendment was then put to the vote and nogativod wf 
. The main Bill was then further considered. 

Commander E. Hylton Young advocated the placing of 
borrowing powers in the hands of the provinces instead of the 
Government of India. He did not think that the provinces would 
ever become really self-conscious as states or truly inspired by the 
sense of their own responsibility unless they had direct contact with 
the money market. 


Colonel Wedgwood urged that rather than restrict borrowing 
powers, powers of control should bo widened. He hoped that when 
t lj o rules under the Government of India Act were revised complete 
antonomy for provinces would bo coupled with comploto powers 
to borrow, as well as raise money for finding interest on loans. 

Earl Winterton replying to Commander Hylton Young, pointed 
out that at present they were only concerned with borrowing 
for railway and irrigation purposes, and railways came under tho 
Central Government-. Ho said that there had been provincial loans 
floated in the British market for all sorts of purposes. 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne said that tho Government of India 
must always havo the last say on tho question as to whero monoy 
should bo raised. He did not see why India should not as freely 
borrow when she liked as Canada and Australia. 

Commander Konworthy again protested against what ho des¬ 
cribed as out-of-date provisions of the Bill for controlling Indian 
finances. 


Eari Winterton replied that there was no question of imposing 
restrictions on the Government of India. The Bill then passed tho 
Committee stage. 

f inally on 20th July the East India Loans Bill was passed by 
the House at its third reading without any amendment. 
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